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DSSS CW Tet EY Sa ay eee Sk nae te Tea Se el Robert A. MOUlLOn phi ied i eee ce 48, October 
Motion Pictures: 

ieee IROL A PUStICG acs, x. ane oe a oe AE Sn ne el Made eet Cone Ba. 24, December 

Pilea eROr ENG. NOW RIL LG tacit og np i Oe ia, ee ee Meg ae ay, 8 ONE 28, December 

INES MCSE CLG PIG a0) aes Se ee ENS ot 7 a am to eines oi nde on 26, December 
Motoring: 

Horreswararndsthe Open Road. -. .2os4-ssnenes cele: Wilby OH GLa Aas PT rere ena ta ee ee 22, July 

By Motor and Muscle to Mt. Hood................... LER OO Nhe TET AGS oe eS oe had os le ee ee 72, July 

Biase saver amonucantue ounse:(Conntryeme ete. oe ec vaSe eee robe eh eet konwk Abooke hoe. 42, July 

TEAM MAW MOMS ok Gre worn Aviche 5 Cle enn Fete LOT CO Wie VAN CONE cera ae aerate Re ee 80, July 

Motor-Shopping on the Highways... 2.02... 0. rencsas ISTE Tee DANGLE ieee ss. xahs.s ape peeks nabegaeet BO, AUZUSE 

sMmoroiiles Hipn on rHigheGear 2. ois. mane ee TADULS VEEL BENS veo, uh nerd sia Geet ee 74, August 

By Motor and Mule to the Marble Halls.............. FGCU ORM: LONE Od oe ae Es 74, November 
Motor-Shopping on the Highways........................ PPLE SS INU ft, Mie as POO MAR eo Ses a 39, August 
Moves’ our tardenisto, the. Housetop >... uc .csin ecw. Y BG hice a7" he Pa en perhaps De 47, August 
National Parks: 

SUMMe rsa Omessonebny ely Mod yarees nie eee ene: Wied) A OUMB Cr dat te ork eta mE ATOR NE. 82 a, BO, CAUSE 

SS ITISEVVTLIPD Gs GUNG es coy Re ee giao: koe ine ee Sa] Meha M-LOOmis:. oxim oiisan toe wk Sokeoses Oho. + 44.200, September 

A onop-Girl Ss; oummer HoOmeths ooo... hos ee ees one CAPO EOSIN GET a gh. erehn tite, ceed es os oe Od, AUGUST 
INT SD USEC ae MWR IE tee cee ae ae ea me eR Hamilton Ms EGUng amet cee a ee eee ee 23, August 
BN OLOUECE AmpC OSS saaneye My Nai aie ce serine ti RA other, foe Kove DAN sent eee 8 a ae ee ee: 42, December 
OincerseandsGentlemenk ss sie. 24. ee Sat ot aa ac ts, 5 ce ae PR Cleye BE IOV Carrara tan ¢ te eae es OL AS ee 9, August 
Smads Can sy oUumeoe—e- Photo)... 10h on sider acdsee DUS: FOCAL Dehra AME oie ARTO Ne oe dee 36, July 
EAE SIE DREN od ES eae ae SOROS esr >” yg ai Pr en ae 24, December 
Oregon: 

SUMIMn cHeOMmes Mls OLesOneMOLeStS ae nace arene ee GeO COCt Saeee sek ee ee Ae ia IEA a: 71, August 

By Motor and Muscle to Mt; Hood........:..212..... LaniiltoneMes On grate tee Ae rete ae ole ee 72, July 

By Motor and Mule to the Marble Halls.............. EC TALLON Vy LOU en aed sk ee ey et ee 74, November 
PIMMMCEHIDESCAW BLD Ewe ae Ane oS fc lass ele, Meee otc GC Harles-1T 0d gen is ee ena sa eth eos Mae Lk 34, July 
POT SE ODNE EM ALON Sterns ees Loot a, csi dm AE ae te BIE G. GONG ORR OMIM. OM Oped, oie REE Oo LLY. 
SG (Ae Wa TOO a ae ere ae | ee, NOR ee Kathryne Wilson... occ ce een eens eens + 108; September 
Re rediteseeICRTetO, E AUAIMA. 2 6 AST ,c5 Rien. vis sca ee LEmUHUITIES| EL OO BCS eioatet,  s © < aiah + Fes edahane Spe OO NOVerIber 
ing atieksranGs Ghats bl UeSayn thor. cPhacs oh ee Weal era Ve Wi OCLL RCD ttt iis. Pant cue es Ee 14, August 
BOE GE NIMLCT «| REN. WaLOL Yt cars 2 icles asl + wl PRR oes VGH ELE UL ROC ates Sate ite Toe «sac ca ee eee 29, December 
Pe eENt ealtide, VNC SLOL Ya ach. act. 2.0. So coy kn Camilla EX LAR CNYON. Coicion st bao ee is Obs al eae, October 
nulSerolm cher bach cermiiatns ae Lye ce he aon... eek eee, Walter Vo Wodhlhe m8 | oko. 13, July; 5, August; 

5, September; 7, October; 5, November; 5, December 

PramerenGucireand UtieCwisecs 204 eaters sk ax Pete Gite ce Seer Ae Bess 11, July; 93, August; 86, October; 73, December 
Pederoe Deis ecare. War, Chet. ns fat nhs. oc Aen ee WialieravesWioehl Retr Seok rece seer ween). 20, September 
EMO Ime VINTON Aten ise, eter ee cr cece: aoe aide eee CPE OM Ain ots CPi 0 28 Meee Loe cS De ae 45, August 
[B., CIN (Gis S Beet Greas DOs Tan cen» nn se an a ERED BPLNUD AION sion vo. co Asis re Aa rt, 0, JULY 
Russia: 

Siloysiokey, aval anys MiBabieey RMA. oo oc aca faa Ganc acetal LELOMERD @LONG CLUS Steet ee epee eR Eo: 32, August 

APR TeNPIOC DEAL... 29 4.5 ih Anes ae Nate eee ee Co OLAV d EEMUTE AICS eo eG hd 6 DNS ee oe ho hee 26, October 
PSUSSeLe DAO meet me SCOT... curcle ay Sanpete eer Oe ae CAL DIY See tote et out 8 So ee ape 35, September 
SER EGRS yal OUT A aes) ah oe eee Beet Ae a ered yi el eg RNa Seine eh x Ae 5 ae i iy. i 44, September 
Peablete Kimono baess Serialen. atone. is See. Dell H. Munger. . .37, July; 27, August; 22,September; 39, October 
PEROOIOM InetRes WiAldernesss Linea .v.00 aa nee ne ee ee LU CHUWV Se LOWE CS ee ee en ne ag 72, August 
SSTINVOTT MIN AC Kaen aed Penne ark rn ied eat Fr ard HOT UES IULNOS 0) anes ee Oe 4. DO eCembeL 
PA Meratiemens Olt ber acliGuern tesa tet aaa eae ic Wilbur Oblate ere es ca ee ene 11, September 



























































































Shipping: 


Ship Craftsmen of the Pacific 





Canitihe:Placy Come Backr seam eatin) seer eee Carl Crow 


Wilbur Hall 


A Little; Brown Ware Baby.. eae een) 2 ee ene 
Siberia and theswihite Hiopeyee aetise tre seer nen ee 
pidesLine torthe Lome-Makensane sien) ere eee een ee 
Slackers"Ihes ® Verses ie, oad Man ne ee, 


Snyder, Dr. Edwin R 
Somewhere in the Southwest. Verse 
Spanish Doubloons. Serial 
Sport: 


GoCharles: Hod £68 ioc s «+ sn + 3h, ae ee ee 9 
Jerome B. Landfield 
Florence Martin Eastland 


Eumtins “withetheoneeB ow. sas ae eee 


cc 


Steadying our Wings... 


Saxton Pope 
Robin Baily 
Rufus Steele 
Walter V. Woehlke 


Notonecta” -Rlosseeb ac. 25... oleh eee ee eet 42, December 


pirikerand dows ustices.. Deda gear tern ee ieee 


Summer Homes: 


11, November 


AS Shop-Girksyouminer Elomi Gn. nie nnn eee 


Summer Homes for Everybody 


Caroline Singer 
W. D. Young 


Summer Homesan Orepon Horests ney se.) seen Geo. H. Cecil 
DUNSELSELVICe DUTCAU Ste, ae arene ee ae 92, July; 84, August; 82, September; 82, October; 84, November; 86 
Swanker,; Phe: Story i. ganna ee eee oie ce ee 


eS witch Onn arene: 








‘hauche, Waldine\ A. ae ee 


Peeler By Kyn€sxcn ete bese a silent > tne i ee 2 


_Eudochia Bell... 





“Thompson, The Honorable Mrs. Alexander’. . 


Training Tars on Terra Firma... 
Treasure from the Sea. Story.... 
Mollock. wWHeleny eee tees ; 
Two Miles High on High Gear...... 


Edward Bellamy Partridge 
Camilla E. L. Kenyon 


Lindsay Howell 
Wilbur Hall....... 


Dy pical Westermmete\ ae DS LOl Vie eee 


NGOLl CHOW....4 os Coe oe ns OE 


“Wnele Bentaand the Caterpillar: 0. a0 sa. 


Unions and Democracy, The. . 
Unions’ Mailed Fist, The. 





Vacations Made Easy. 


War: 
Re OP LG ae 
Our Chinese Wall. . 
Officers and Gentlemen. 
Awakening of Sinsabor, The.... 


Ship Craftsmen of the Pacific... .. 
Making Winged Motors....... 


Hoover’s Stomach Troubles 
Getting-Rich-Quick Japan. . 
SSwateb Ons: at a2s0 ies 
Whaling: A Girl’s-Eye View of Whaling 
What Can Your Boy Do?... 
Wralliatas iMirs. Tira oa 
Woman God Forgot, The 
Wool: The Golden Fleece... 


_.Walter V. Woehlke..... 
Walter V. Woehlke 


.. Arthur Dunn...... 
.G. Charles Hodges.... 

.. Peter B. Kyne.. 
_Mabel Barbee Lee.. 

.. Wilbur Hall.... 
Wilbur Hall.... 
Stephen SHATLOCRS.4. see eee 














W alter Ke W oehlke. 
Goldie Robertson Funk 


r . fae lire Sec, e 


(oe Le Bibs, in 


A Motor Lodge in Some Vast Wilderness. . 


A Pair Retum: 2. 

For the Relief of Humanity 

Our Winged Victory... . 
Spanish Doubloons.... 

For a World’s Thanksgiving..... 


AEB oan cot osc en 

Axtell, Mrs. Frances C 

Baker, stanley tipi. cp 

Barkhoff, Mrs. Ora K 

Booker, Beulah... 

Carleton, Gladys... 

Chane Elsinore 
Clune, W. H... : eer Lae? 
Davis HO os... 

de Mille, Cecil B... 

Dill, Beryl... 

Douglass, Leon F.. 

Duncan, William. . 

Dunham, Emma Jean. 2 
Farrar, Geraldine...... bs Min ee 
Finnegan, Gilbert... . 

Fisk, George W.... 

Fligelman, Belle 

Griffith, Emily. . ee 
Hayakawa, Mr. and Mrs. Sessue 
Holmes, Frances..... 

Holmes, Hazel... . eT oe: 
Holt i benjaminy. see ate 
Ince, Thomas H 
Ishida, Mrs. Tsuyu. . 


RENTS Ss Se EA Sd ae eS es, August, 
atta tree IOS September, 1917 
; MR Ca oe Gre ie ky ee October, 
Harotd-von Schmidt Ga wek o ee November, 1917 
December, 1917 





W.H. Bull.... 





eee Lowis Rogers 


PORTRAITS 
Johnson, Julian 
Kenney, Elizabeth 
Laemmle, Carl 





28, December 


wa cls ees e 6220, December 
Lasky; Jesse iene oye ean ae 28, December 
Logan, Daniel 








36, December 
29, November 


London, Jacket qareRee eee 
Marshall, Jia eec tama sty tee 
McCarthy, P. H 
Miller, Maxine 
Moss, Orpha J 


15, December 
7, December 





44, November 
a cwsle baa tee, Jecenbpen 


Reed, Wallace..... 
Root; Myron Ares. =. 
Ross, Norman 
Savage, Arthur W 
Schunke, Lillian 
Dennett, dViacks. eee. 
SHY der Ore Mic with Renee 
Struble: Jacob’ Bx. - 
Sundown, Jackson 
Tauch, Waldine 











42, December 
44, September 
4, December 
34, December 








35, December 
Thompson, The Honorable Mrs. Alexander. ... 
Tullock, Helen 
Whitman, Velma 
Wilbur, Crane eee 
Williams, Mrs. Ira P 


Se La et i SMO sonar, 44, September 
24, December 
24, December 
45, September 


_22, November 
.28, December 
. 5, November 
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REMEMBE R—Turkish 
tobacco is the world’s most 
famous tobacco for ciga- 
rettes. 


$ 


Judge for yourself- 
compare “Murad” 
with any 25cent¢ 
Cigarette. 
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Makers of the Highest Grade Turhish 
and Egyptian Cigarettes in the World 
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The 


Editor Sunset MaGazine: 

I write you on behalf of Musicians’ 
Union, Local No. 6, of the American 
Federation of Musicians, concerning an 
article entitled, “The Boycott Loses 
Out,” which appeared in the May issue 
of your magazine and which devoted 
almost two pages to the organized 
musician. 

The organization which is represented 
in this instance by your humble corre- 
spondent takes particular exception to the 
manner in which the founders of this 
organization are referred to and to the 
absolute disregard of the facts in the 
cases cited by Mr. Woehlke in proof of 
his argument. 

We of the present generation are certain 
that those artists who founded our organi- 
zation were not all “valiant volunteers 
in the front ranks of the free-lunch grena- 
diers,” neither were their headquarters 
in the barroom or the dive, neither did 
they play all night for from $2 to $4, 
neither did they play for funerals at 
$1.50 and neither did they donate their 
services gratis on Decoration Day nor 
has the organization at any time endeay- 
ored to make capital out of Patriotism. 

A statement is made that the strike and 
boycott caused the theater managers in 
New York City to dispense with their 
orchestras. Mr. Woehlke is the only one 
who knows that the boycott was ever 
used in New York. There are two rea- 
sons which led to the services of musicians 
being dispensed with in New York 
theaters. 


FIRST. New York has always aped 
the customs of European cities, where for 
the most part orchestras are not used in 
dramatic productions, this lack in dra- 
matic houses being made up by the em- 
ployment of large orchestras in operatic 
and vaudeville theaters. 


SECONDLY. Theatrical managers 
claim that the expenses of running 
theaters the last few years have increased 
beyond all reason, due to increased 
salaries paid to actors and _ actresses, 
royalties to playwriters, the almost pro- 
ie Sea exactions of newspaper publishers 
for advertising and the increased cost of 
building and painting scenery. ‘These 
have made it necessary that a cut be 
made somewhere and the musician, in 
this instance, has been made the “goat.” 


We now come to the three concrete in- 
stances of the baneful effect of the Mu- 
sicians’ Union upon the community, 
submitted by Mr. Woehlke and which he 
prefaces as follows: “Here is a sample of 
the poisonous blossom produced by the 
boycott when the boycott has virtually 
a monopoly of the field.” 


FIRST is the case of L. R. Greenfield 
of the Mission Theater. Says Mr. 
Woehlke, “Union musicians only could 
play at his houses and he paid more than 





Readers, Gentle and Otherwise 


Union Musicians Object 


the Union scale.” Mr. Greenfield has 
never employed a musician since he has 
been in the moving picture game. 

Later on we read: “He told the Mu- 
sicians’ Union that he had a perfectly 
good and most expensive concert organ 
on his hands and must use it but that if 
the Union would lift the boycott, he 
would put four musicians on his pay roll 
without requiring any kind of work from 
them. Did the Musicians’ Union accept 
this most liberal offer? It did not. It 
demanded that Greenfield put six Union 
members on his pay roll before it would 
lift the boycott.” This is partly true and 
partly false. True, because Mr. Green- 
field did offer to place four musicians in 
the house and have them do nothing. 
The Union refused this offer because it 
does not permit its members to accept 
money for which they render no service. 
False, because the Musicians’ Union 
never demanded that Mr. Greenfield 
employ six men. 

Mr. Greenfield submitted a contract 
to the Musicians’ Union in which he 
agreed to employ four men but asked that 
the contract be entered into between him- 
self and the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil. This the Musicians’ Union refused 
because it is a body every whit as respon- 
sible as Mr. Greenfield and capable of 
directly entering into a valid contract for 
itself, fully dependable and living up to 
its obligations at all times and with the 
reputation of never having broken a 
contract. Furthermore, Mr. Greenfield 
was never boycotted. The best proof of 
that is the fact that Union picture op- 
erators and janitors remained at work in 
the theater while all the trouble was go- 
ing on. I might say a great deal more 
on the Greenfield case and the attitude of 
the San Francisco Labor Council did 
space permit. 

Instance number two relates to the 
boycott of a celebration given in Oakland 
to honor the memory of Robert Burns. 
The whole story is an absolute fabrica- 
tion because we have never had a con 
troversy with the Scottish people either 
in San Francisco or Oakland, and the 
entire story, my dear sir, from whatever 
source it came, is absolutely made out of 
whole cloth. 

The third and last instance that “ends 
this strange, eventful history,” refers to 
the Native Sons of the Golden West. In 
the first place, the Native Sons have not 
been boycotted for years, the Native Sons 
Bands have in many instances competed 
with professional musicians and I have 
had many admissions made to me in the 
presence of witnesses by many prominent 
members of the Native Sons of the Golden 
West of the highest standing in this com- 
munity that the Musicians’ Union has 
been absolutely right in the stand which 
it has taken, that it has been more than 
fair and it has exercised the greatest for- 
bearance in the matter. 


Now, sir, there is nothing here that I 
have written that I am not able to verify 
and prove. All I ask of you at this time 
is that you give the same space and pub- 
licity 1 in your magazine to this, the Mu- 
sicians’ side of the controversy, that you 
have to Mr. Woehlke’ s side. 

ALBERT 5. GREENBAUM, Secretary. 
Musicians? Union, Local No. 6. 
San Francisco, Cal. A.-F. of M. 


The Rejoinder 


In answer to Mr. Greenbaum 
Woehlke writes as follows: 

In the beginning of his letter Mr. 
Greenbaum apparently makes the mis- 
take of assuming that the organization of 
the musicians originated in San Francisco. 
Of the conditions in the San Francisco 
musical field and of the founders of Local 
No. 6 I have no personal knowledge. As 
to general musical conditions throughout 
the country prior tg the organization of 
the A. F. of M., John R. Commons, pro- 
fessor of political economy at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and one of the ablest 
American economists, writes as follows 
in his book “‘Labor and Administration,” 
page 301: 

“Formerly, the musicians met at 
saloons to make their engagements, 
each clique or grade of the local talent 
having its favorite ‘ joint’ whose pro- 
prietor collected his rent in drinks.” 


Mr. 


On page 319 Professor Commons states: 
“Formerly the pay was $2 to $4 for 
the night. Now the player gets $4 till 
2 a.m. and $1 an hour thereafter. 
Funerals were $1.50. Now they are 
$3 to $4. Decoration Day and memo- 
rial services were free on account of 
sentiment. They are $4, with march- 
ing extra at $1 an hour.” 


In the same critical analysis of the de- 
velopment of the musicians’ union, Mr. 
Greenbaum will find the description of a 
law suit by an expelled member in which 
the St. Louis union set up a remarkable 
defense by admitting that its by-laws and 
regulations were contracts in restraint of 
trade, that it was a monopoly and that 
the courts were being asked to enforce an 
illegal contract. 

Concerning the Greenfield case: As a 
result of this episode Andrew Gallagher, 
a labor leader and candidate for mayor 
of San Francisco on a labor ticket, asked 
the Labor Council officially to declare 
that no labor union has the moral right 
to compel an employer to hire more men 
than he needs or to designate the number 
of men to be employed on any one job. 
According to the San Francisco Bulletin, 
this motion was adopted. It originated 
out of Mr. Greenfield’s complaint to the 
Labor Council. Is it reasonable to sup- 
pose that the Labor Council would have 
sided with the employer against a lily 
white union? (Continued on page 99) 














HE Hindu’s belief that the mighty Ganges purifies 

his morals while cleansing his body and garments 
causes him to use its water frequently, even though put 
to the inconvenience of having it sent to him. 


The widespread knowledge of how easy, pleasant and in- 

expensive it is to keep clean with Ivory Soap causes the 
‘ American people to use tons upon tons of it every day. 
The love of cleanliness in body, clothes and home is 
fostered and quickened by the safe, efiicient, .economical 
b work done by every cake of Ivory. 


IVORY SOAP... |). . . 994% PURE 
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Factories at Ivorydale, O.; Port Ivory, N. Y.; Kansas City, Kans.; Hamilton, Canada 
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ae and America 


AST year at this time the legions 
ie General Brusiloff were driving 
the Austrians before them in 
headlong flight, were threatening 

to break through the German line on a 
front of a hundred miles. This June the 
Russian armies appear incapable of any 
sustained offensive movement. When 
Russia failed to attack, Germany was 
able to throw half a million men from the 
eastern to the western front, thus tem- 
porarily checking the greatest Anglo- 
French drive since the beginning of the 
war. Throughout the spring months an 
informal armistice prevailed from Riga 
to Galatz. How long will it last? How 
will it end? 

These questions are of tremendous im- 
portance to every American from Bell- 
ingham to Key West. What Russia does 
or does not do has a direct personal bear- 
ing upon the lives and destinies of a 
hundred million Americans. If Russia 
is able to pull herself together, to resume 
her sledge hammer blows against the 
Teutons, an early collapse of the Central 
Powers is practically certain. If, on the 
contrary, internal chaos paralyzes the 
huge new republic, if Russia is eliminated 
as a fighting factor, if the war is pushed 
to a complete military decision without 
Russia then, in the words of the New Re- 
public, “the deadlock could be broken 
only by the dispatch of a huge American 
army to Europe We ought 
to look forward to three or four years of 
fighting, to casualties of several millions, 
to a revenue from taxation of $4,000,- 
000,000 a year, to an ultimate national 
debt of not far from $40,000,000,000..’ 

Of all the great decisions now hanging 
in the balance, none is of greater personal 
significance to every American than the 
question whether Russia can fight or will 
quit. 


America’s Sharpest Weapon 


ET it is improbable that the New 

York periodical’s dire forebodings 

will be fulfilled even should Russia 

drop out. There cannot be in the 
Central Powers the strength, the will or 
the resources to keep on fighting for three 
years more—unless the many divergent 
elements in the group are welded to- 
gether and driven to the fanatical resist- 
ance of bitter despair by the prospect of 
dismemberment. There are increasing 
indications of rising democratic pressure 
in both Germany and Austria; discontent 
with their respective governments 1s 
growing as the losses and deprivations 
approach the unbearable stage. “Why 
are we fighting? What are we starving 
and dying for?” cry the weary soldiers, 
the widows and the driven workers. They 
must be answered if they are to be held 
to the bloody task. So long as their 





monarchs can scare them with the pros- 
pect of dismemberment by the enemy, so 
long as the consequence of surrender is 
mutilation, loss of independence, political 
and economic domination by the victors, 
just so long will patriotic duty repress the 
democratic aspirations and leave kaiser- 
ism a free hand to carry on the war. 

Shot and shell, blood, bone and treasure 
are not America’s most important, most 
effective weapons for the cause of the 
Alliés. If President Wilson’s memorable 
speech, duly endorsed by England, France 
and Italy, accompanied by a definite 
statement of peace terms based on the 
President’s program, were to be placed 
in the hands of every man and woman 
in central Europe, the demand for the 
acceptance of this program and_ these 
terms would be irresistible. A fleet of 
American airplanes scattering such a mes- 
sage over Germany would be far more 
formidable than mountains of bombs. 

The sharpest, cleanest, most merciful 
weapon that the United States could pos- 
sibly wield consists of a concrete proposal 
of 'a general peace based on the historic 
principles enumerated by the President. 

If Russia drops out and no such pro- 
posal is made, if on the contrary the war 
is continued to the inevitable decisive 
defeat of the Central Powers, the United 
States will surely have to bear the major 
part of the colossal war burden. 


Begging Charity for Heroes 


HE weirdest of the many contrasts 

presented by a country in war 

time is presented by the swollen 

torrent of gold pouring into arma- 
ment and the piffling trickle of money set 
aside for the care of the armament’s prod- 
uct, the wounded. 

Congress is now engaged in the task of 
raising two billions by taxation and seven 
billions through the sale of bonds; there 
is practically no limit to the funds that 
can be made available for warfare, yet 
at the same time a private organization 
is begging in every city and hamlet for 
donations to help take care of the men 
who sacrifice their bodies on the altar of 
patriotism. Not a voice that counts is 
raised against the most drastic increase 
in taxation for war purposes undertaken 
by any belligerent, yet of the many bil- 
lions available it seems impossible to ob- 
tain sufficient amounts for a really ade- 
quate hospital and medical equipment. 
If sufficient federal funds were available, 
why should it be necessary for the Red 
Cross to pass the hat? 

The country’s first and most solemn 
duty is the provision of an adequate and 
complete equipment for the care of those 
whose bodies are torn and maimed in the 
service of their country. No part of this 
task should be left to private charity. 
Does anyone dream of collecting money 
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The Pulse of the Pacific 





to buy field guns, helmets or twelve-inch 


shells? Why then trust to private charity 
to provide funds with which to buy motor 
ambulances, bandages, drugs and medical 
supplies for our own army? 

The whole system is a survival of the 
Middle Ages when the hired armies cal- 
lously left their wounded to shift for 
themselves more or less, when the mor- 
tality among the injured and the sick 
was so high that it seemed a waste of 
effort to try and save them. ‘This sinister 
survival of the Dark Ages cost thousands 
of wounded their lives as late as the out- 
break of the Great War. In the equip- 
ment of the great European armies noth- 
ing had been overlooked—except hospital 
facilities. Every nation, even the fore- 
sighted Germans, was unprepared ade- 
quately to take care of the mountain of 
shell-torn humanity, and the needless suf- 
fering arising out of this neglect forms one 
of the blackest pages of modern history. 

This is not written to discourage con- 
tributions to the Red Cross, the one or- 
ganization trying to alleviate pain, to heal 
and to cure in the universal welter of 
blood. On the contrary, it is suggested 
that this organization be lifted from its 
semi-official position into the Cabinet, 
that a Secretary of the Department of 
the Red Cross be appointed by the Presi- 
dent and that a sufhcient number of mil- 
lions—a hundred, two hundred, if neces- 
sary—be set aside to create and operate 
the greatest and best hospital equipment 
of any army in the field. The taking over 
of the Belgian relief work by the govern- 
ment supplies the precedent. 

Read “The Aftermath of Battle’ by 
Edward D. Toland if you would learn 
what the lack of adequate hospital facili- 
ties means to the men who are maimed for 
their country’s sake. Ask yourself 
whether you would like to die in the hor- 
rors of tetanus because there were not men 
enough, not stretchers, ambulances, hos- 
pital trains, antiseptics and surgeons 
enough to cleanse your wound before it 
was too late. 

Let Congress appropriate as many tens 
or hundreds of millions as are necessary 
to make the American Red Cross the envy 
of the world without, however, discourag- 
ing the stream of voluntary gifts. With 
the privately donated funds the Red Cross 
will not be able to alleviate more than a 
small part of the misery in the hospitals 
of our allies and there will be endless out- 
lets for the Red Cross work right here at 
home. 


The Disgrace of 1916 


HE men who go to France risk not 
only their lives. A swift death is a 
merciful dispensation compared 
with the lot of those who have to 
drag a hopelessly maimed body through 
the allotted span of years. In justice to 
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those who are drafted, it behooves those 
who stz ry at home, who risk nothing at all, 
who enjoy the comforts of peace plus the 
profits incidental to war, to approve of a 


most generous scale of pensions. And it 
also behooves them to prevent a recur- 
rence of the national disgrace that marked 
the mobilization of the national guard 
last year when thousands of families, 
robbed suddenly of the provider, had to 
eat the bitter bread of charity before the 
indifferent nation gave them their due. 

There is ample money to provide lib- 
erally for the dependents of those who 
go to fight and die. Let us not haggle 
with them over the price we are willing 
to pay for their blood and bone. 


“There Is!’’—‘‘There Ain’t!”’ 


HEATED debate has been going 


on for two months between the 
farmers and the professional re- 
formers of the Pacific Coast. 
The farmers maintain that there is a 
labor shortage which requires immediate 
attention if the maturing crops shall not 
go partly to waste, if production is to be 
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‘*New Mexico,’’ and her fair sponsor, Miss 
Margaret de Baca, daughter of the late 
governor of New Mexico. The newest sea 
fighter will carry twelve 14-inch guns, has 
32,000 tons burn oil 
exclusively and will be propelled by electric 
motors driven by steam turbines 


launching of the superdreadnaught 


displacement, will 


increased next year; the labor union and 
socialist spokesmen, on the other hand, 
assert that no emergency exists, that 
plenty of men are to be had and that they 
stay away only because the farm wages 
are too low and the farm accommodations 
too inadequate. 

What are the facts? 

There are small towns in the Southwest 
which have not seen a ton of coal since 
last November. This fuel is not to be 
had because the demand for it has in- 
creased while the production of the mines 
in Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico and 
Colorado has fallen off, and production 
has fallen off because labor is leaving the 
coal mines for easier, better paid work. 

Railroad labor has been so short in the 
Far West that the government has sus- 
pended the contract and literacy clauses 
of the immigration laws in order to stim- 
ulate the importation of Mexican section 
hands. 

Wages in the copper, zinc, lead and 
silver mines, in the shipyards and other 
metal industries have risen so high, em- 
ployment has been so continuous that 
the real casual laborers, the men from 
whose ranks harvest help is recruited, 
have practically disappeared, leaving 
only the unfit, the confirmed drunkards 
and those victims of the wanderlust who 
cannot stay in one location longer than a 
week at the most. Compulsory labor 
would be a blessing for this class. 

The Far West actually is short of labor 
needed in industry, on the farms, in the 
mines and forests. The entire country is 
in the same situation. The emergency 
exists. 


What proportions will this emergency 
assume when two or three million men 
are under arms, when an ever increasing 
expeditionary force in Europe must be 
supplied with equipment, ammunition 
and food? 

And how is this labor shortage to be 
solved? 


Should Asiatics Be Imported? 
LARGE number of California 


farmers is demanding the impor- 

tation of Chinese coolies for the 

duration of the war; the Six Com- 
panies, the most influential society of 
Chinese in the United States, has offered 
to procure a sufficient number of skilled 
Chinese farmers to till American fields 
while the emergency exists. At the same 
time there is a distinct revival of the de- 
mand -for the revision of the Chinese 
Exclusion Act so as to make possible the 
admission of a certain number of Chinese 
laborers every year, war or peace, on the 
ground that farm labor has been scarce 
and growing scarcer even before the 
present emergency. 

This latter assertion is undeniably true. 
In normal seasons before the war the 
shortage of farm labor during har- 
vest time especially was growing acute 
throughout the country, was restricting 
production, increasing expenses and the 
cost of necessities, tremendous immigra- 
tion notwithstanding. Admitting the 
shortage of farm labor shall we therefore 
depart from the traditional policy and 
allow the immigration of Asiatic labor? 

Those who oppose the literacy test, 
who advocate Chinese immigration in 
limited numbers, point out that essen- 
tially the United States in its economic 
stratification is distinctly aristocratic. 
Practically all its disagreeable, heav y 
work has been done by a distinct class of 
alien laborers, kept distinct by a constant 
replenishing of the supply. The native 
worker always stood high above the im- 
ported economic serfs; he might direct 
their activities, but he would not do the 
work, would not associate with them un- 
less forced into the ranks by drink, sick- 
ness or misfortune. Alien labor per- 
formed the heavy, dirty, ill-paid, un- 
stable tasks; the native became the over- 
seer, the skilled worker, held the perma- 
nent job. 

“Why not open our eyes, acknowledge 
this quasi-aristocratic scheme of things, 
acknowledge that we can't change it, 
admit that the native won’t do the. dirty 
work and admit the Chinese, the race of 
laborers ideally fitted for the permanent 
occupancy of the ladder’s lowest rung?” 
So urge the proponents of the step, and 
they point out that the labor of the Chi- 
nese, by increasing the productive area 
and the output, must increase the number 
of superior Jobs to be filled by white men. 

There is a great deal of truth in this 
contention. The immigrant does occupy 
in the United States a position somew hat 
analogous to the position of the serf in 
fendal Europe, renders the menial service 
performed by slaves in ancient Greece, 
in the South prior to the Civil War. The 
importation of Chinese would be the 
easiest, most effective and permanent 
solution of the vexing farm labor problem 
in the Far West. 

But— 




















The Result of Coolie Labor 


HE easiest solution of a pressing 
problem is not always the best in 
the long run. 

The other day special trains 
were run out of a Southern city, the appli- 
cation of the match to the oil-soaked 
wood was delayed that the excursionists 
might all have a chance to feast their 
eyes and ears on the agonies of a black 
criminal being burned to death. That 
is one big fact. The other lies in an epi- 
sode of forty years ago when almost two 
score inoffensive Chinese were done to 
death by a Los Angeles mob. 

We have one race problem gnawing 
at the vitals of the nation in the South; 
we had a similar race problem in Cali- 
fornia; we still have the Japanese prob- 
lem. Can we, should we deliberately 
revive the Chinese problem? Once ad- 
mitted, it will be almost impossible to 
repatriate the Chinese, and their admis- 
sion is certain to lead to a demand for a 
like privilege by the Japanese. 

The complete democratization of Eu- 
rope is only a question of time. Russia 
has blazed the trail, started the ball roll- 
ing. Irrespective of the war’s outcome, 
Germany must and will follow the same 
path sooner or later. The solution of 
political problems is possible and in- 
evitable. But can the problem of an- 
tagonistic intermingling races be solved? 
Has it been solved in the Balkans, in 
Armenia, in India, in our own South? 

The importation of Asiatic labor, even 
during an extreme emergency, will at 
once fan into flame the gray embers, of 
race hatred on the Pacific Coast. Is the 
result worth the price? Also, is there no 
other solution of the farm-labor problem? 


The One Way Out 
NGLAND, New Zealand, Ger- 


many and Denmark have in- 

vested more than a billion dollars 

in efforts to solve the farm-labor 
problem in the only rational method 
available—through the creation of a 
large class of small land owners. It is 
obvious that the man with forty acres 
needs less hired labor than the man with 
four hundred—and the man with forty 
acres is chained to the job. He loses 
too much if he quits. Furthermore, a 
community supported by twelve hun- 
dred and fifty families each owning and 
tilling a forty-acre dairy farm is far better 
off than a community relying upon a 
hundred and twenty-five four-hundred- 
acre. grain farms or cotton plantations 
for its business. 

The farmer of the Far West who, in 
his very real distress, cries out for Chinese 
labor is not a plutocratic demagogue; he 
is merely the victim of the transitional 
period from the era of extensive farming 
to the age of small tracts intensively 
tilled by resident owners. The Chinese 
are gone; European and American labor 
is not yet to be had in sufficiently large 
quantities; but somehow the large-scale 
farmer manages to sow and garner his 
crop—until the war emergency strikes 
him. But are we of the Pacific Coast, 
even for the sake of increasing war 
production, to step back forty years, 
to return to the agricultural conditions 
that kept white farm labor away from 


the Far West? 
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Let us endeavor during the war to in- 
crease the labor supply by system and 
organization, by providing better, cleaner, 
more attractive quarters; by the better 
distribution and more efhcient use of 
labor-saving machinery, and after the war 
let us endeavor to multiply the number 
of small independent farm owners by state 
and federal assistance. 

If we prefer to import hundreds of 
thousands of coolies, we will find the cure 
far worse than the evil. 


Written for Timid Souls 


HERE occurred for a time early in 

May a distinct and _ noticeable 

slacking of all lines of business not 

directly stimulated by war orders. 
The uncertainty concerning the imme- 
diate future, doubts as to the effect of the 
huge Liberty Loan, the conscription up- 
heaval, impending tariff changes, the con- 
sequences of the tax program and the 
frantic exhortations to economize scared 
the nimble dollar back into his bomb- 
proof. All of which, considering the 
circumstances, was to be expected. The 
remarkable aspect of the case is that the 
sudden upheaval of all the old standards 
did not produce a genuine panic. 

The semi-panicky stage is behind us. 
What the country now faces is not de- 
pression, but over-expansion. The Lib- 
erty Loan is not taking a dollar out of the 
United States. It means merely that our 
allies will make heavier purchases than 
ever and that the federal government pays 
their bills. An American army of a mil- 
lion and a half men must be housed, 
clothed, transported, equipped and fed, 


Seattle’s fight with booze is illustrated by 
these pictures. 
joint 


If an illicit liquor-selling 
is discovered, the ‘‘wrecking-crew’’ 
proceeds to apply the Carrie Nation cure 
before arresting the proprietor. 
cafes and drug stores have been demolished, 
but private stills continue to flourish 


Dozens of 
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all of which means work at high pay for 
every able-bodied man and for hundreds 
of thousands of women who never earned 
a dollar in wages before. It means a pur- 
chasing power of incredible proportions 
which must inevitably stimulate every 
line of business to the limit of its produc- 
tive ability. 

Never have the workers of Great Brit- 
ain earned as much, spent as much as 
since the outbreak of the war. And the 
workers, the farmers, the miners and 
manufacturers of the United States are 
now entering an era of war prosperity 
whose greatest danger lies in inflation 
rather than in contraction. 


The Youngest War Baby 
HERE she goes! 


We are referring to the last of 
the entries in the Grand Inter- 
national Sweepstakes for war- 

stimulated industries, the lumber busi- 
ness. 

The lumber men of the Pacific Coast 
have been having the deuce of a time for 
ten years. In the face of an overstocked 
market and a falling demand they were 
compelled by the inexorable necessity of 
paying taxes and bond interest to cut 
timber and sell lumber at any old price. 
When the war deprived them of their ex- 
port markets and still further decreased 
domestic consumption, they joined the 
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Reindeer venison, the protest of Santa Claus notwithstanding, is rapidly becoming a 


staple food on Puget Sound. 


only to save the natives, but to increase the meat supply of the Pacific Coast. 


Since 1892 the 1200 reindeer brought into Alaska have 
multiplied until now the herds number 72,000. 


This new Alaskan industry promises not 
Shipments 


of reindeer carcasses to Seattle and Tacoma are now being made regularly 


Y. M. C. A. and went into training for 
the final sprint with the sheriff. This 
training now enables them to keep ahead 
in the wild race with the avalanche of 
orders pouring into the Pacific Northwest. 

The wooden ship and the needs of the 
railroads started it off. More than a hun- 
dred wooden vessels have been built or 
are now on the stocks for private ac- 
counts; despite Colonel Goethals’ pref- 
erence for steel ships, the lack of steel 
and the imperative need of more cargo 
space is causing the Shipping Board to 
place orders for two hundred wooden 
ships on the Pacific Coast. Already the 
carpenters in all the Western States as 
far inland as Michigan have been regis- 
tered so that they may be drafted for 
shipyard work unless they come volun- 
tarily. As each wooden vessel requires 
at least a million and a half feet of lumber, 
an entirely new market for a minimum 
of 400 million feet of lumber has been 
opened. 

Tents will not suffice to shelter Uncle 
Sam’s new armies this winter. More 
than two hundred million feet of lumber 
will have to be supplied by the Western 
mills to house the recruits drafted west 
of the Mississippi; the railroads, unable 
to obtain steel, are buying lumber for the 
construction of new freight cars. And 
the ten thousand lumber dealers, afraid 
of a stiff rise in prices, are for the first 
time in ten years putting in stocks in 


excess of their minimum 
quirements. 

Timber still is the biggest single source 
of revenue in the Pacific Northwert The 
effect of the impending lumber boom on 
Se attle, Tacom: l, Portl: ind, Spok:z ane and 


the lesser centers will be worth w atching. 


current re- 


Why Tacoma Got the Bacon 


N the distribution of the. training 
quarters for the new army three were 
allotted to the Far West. About the 
middle of May it occurred to a num- 

ber of Far Western cities to inquire when 
the sites would be selected, by whom and 
how, whereupon they received the sur- 
prise of their young lives. The sites had 
already been selected. One training camp 
would be located near San Diego and two 
—two, mind you—would go to American 
Lake near Tacoma. Forthwith a few 
wires were pulled in a half-hearted at- 
tempt to reopen the site question, but 
the selections stood. 

How did Tacoma get away with eighty 
thousand soldiers and the trade appurte- 
nant to them? 

Foresight did it, plus courage and quick 
action. 

Last fall Tacoma realized that the 
transformation of the United States into 
a military nation was inevitable. It also 
realized that this step necessitated the 





abandonment of many army posts estab- 
lished as a protection against Indians 
and the concentration of the new army 
in strategically important locations. Act- 
ing upon these premises Pierce county, 
ore which Tacoma is the heart, last Decem- 
ber bonded itself for two million dollars 
and purchased the 60,000-acre plain used 
for the annual encampments of the Na- 
tional Guard. This site was offered the 
government when the emergency arose, 
and was promptly accepted. 

So far we have failed to hear of any 
other county which has spent two million 
dollars for a suitable training-camp site. 
Whatever bacon Tacoma got was hon- 
estly earned and, despite the implication 
of the word used, it was not pork. 


Western Food Prospects 
HE soil of the Far West will not be 


listed among the slackers when the 

roll is called. According to pres- 

ent indications the eleven Far 
Western states will, as usual, show a far 
better wheat yield per acre than the rest 
of the country. Montana especially 1s 
doing more than its bit and, given reason- 
ably favorable weather conditions: should 
produce’ three million bushels of wheat 
more in 1917 than in 1916. The Inter- 
mountain states as a whole promise better 
than an average yield of wheat, but Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Tdaho and California are 
barely holding their own. Winter wheat 
in both Washington and Oregon is far 
below the average, though a large part 
of the decline will be made up through 
the increased acreage of spring wheat. 

Barley is slightly below normal, but 
the hardy, pestatie resistant sorghums 
show a decided increase, especially in 
California. The cold weather of spring 
has diminished the yield of alfalfa and 
retarded the growth of grass on the 
ranges, so that the serious shortage in live- 
stock fodder is not relieved. 

The sugar-beet crop promises to be 
above the average if sufficient labor is 
available. The largest acreage of beans 
in the history of the state is growing in 
California, and the prospective yield of 
potatoes will probably cut the price in 
half conrad with last winter, even 
without price regulation. 

With the exception of the citrus family, 
most of the California fruits are slightly 
below normal. In the Pacific Northwest 
an extremely heavy yield of apples and 
other fruits is promised, subject to cli- 
matic vicissitudes. 

So far as the Pacific Slope 1s concerned, 
there will be food in abundance for every- 
body, plus the normal amount for ship- 
ment. But it will take organization, 
planning and money right now to increase 
next year’s portable surplus materially. 

The labor problem will have to be 
solved in some way, capital for increased 
irrigation will have to be supplied, the 
farmer will have to be assured of a 
greater share of the consumer’s dollar 
before the badly needed increase in pro- 
duction will be forthcoming. But the 
worst of the difficulties—during the 
emergency at least—is the supply of 
efficient farm labor. 

If an additional million men is to be 
withdrawn from production before next 
spring, conditions in 1918 will be worse 
than they are now. 
































Labor—The World Problem in the Far West. IV 


What Can Your Boy Do? 


The Unions Won't Let Him Learn, the Employers Can't 
Teach Him a Trade—The Dilemma of the Apprentice 


ET us assume the worst. Suppose 
you, kind friend, with a wife and 
two children dependent upon you, 
with the payments on the house 

and on the life insurance policy to meet, 
should be fired day after tomorrow. Sup- 
pose that you, without any cause except 
of pure economic origin, should see your 
job taken from you every six weeks or two 
months. Would you like it? Wouldn’t 
you do everything in your power to nail 
that job down, to keep others out of it, 
to diminish if you could the number of 
candidates entering the lists against you 
for the work? 

Of course you would hang on with your 
teeth and keep competition away with 
both hands and both feet. A saint might 
fold his arms, roll his eyes to heaven and 
step aside, but the average man will fight 
for his bread, butter and lamb chops till 
the cows come home. Nor will he be 
extremely particular as to who gets hurt in 
the scramble and how. 

With these preliminary reflections upon 
a fundamental trait of human nature let 
us take a peek at the manner in which the 
San Francisco roofers protect their par- 
ticular jobs. 

Local No. 25, International Brother- 
hood of Composition Roofers, Damp and 
Waterproof Workers, has a long name and 
a short membership. Once upon a time, 
when it carried a hundred and sixty names 
on its roll, the available amount of com- 
position roof, damp and waterproof work 
did not reach around, so the union “‘closed 
its charter,’ which means that it received 
no new members which 
in turn, means that an 
outside roofer coming to 
San Francisco would 
have to change his trade 
if he wanted to make a 
living as no San Fran- 
cisco contractor is al- 
lowed, on pain of strike 
and boycott, to employ 
any man not a member 
of Local No. 25... Well, 
the slump in building 
continued, roofing work 
was scarce and as a re- 
sult many members of 
Local No. 25 moved 
away or went into other trades. At 
present, so the contractors allege, the 
union has a membership of eighty men 
and its charter is still closed. 

Furthermore, the roofers’ union recog- 
nizes no apprentices. Its members are 
receiving six dollars for eight hours and 
they appreciate a good thing when they 
have it. But, of course, there are times 
when the union can’t supply all the men 
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needed on urgent work. In these emer- 
gencies it allows the contractor to employ 
unskilled helpers and these helpers are 
permitted to become union members 
after they have had one year’s practical 
experience at the business. 

Unfortunately there is a bug in this 
seemingly liberal provision. Suppose that 
during a rush period, when every union 
man is employed, contractor A is allowed 
by the union to put on two helpers; as 
soon as the union crew of contractor B 
has finished its job, the helpers of A must 
be fired and the union men put in their 
places. The master roofers state it is im- 
possible to hold these helpers after they 
have been unceremoniously deprived of 
their jobs a few times, and that they 
rarely are able to work them consecu- 
tively longer than four or five weeks. 
Since the union requires a full year’s work 
as a condition of admission, it follows that 
the graduation of a helper into a full- 
fledged member of Local No. 25 must be 
as rare an event as the election of William 
Jennings Bryan. 


OMING right down to cases, can you 

blame the members of Local No. 25 for 
their efforts to maintain a monopoly of all 
the roofing work in San Francisco? They 
are human, subject to the same tempta- 
tions as you and I. The men believe that 
the work is theirs; they resent the coming 
of outsiders, just as the roofing con- 








HE right of the individual to earn his living in 
any trade, business or occupation is the keystone 
of modern democracy. This right organized labor 
tries to abrogate by limiting the number of appren- 
tices. Doesorganized labor, does the boy, does society 
profit by this medieval ‘attitude of the trade unions? 








tractors resent outside competition, just 
as the grocer and the butcher resent the 
opening of a new store in the same block. 
The only difference is that you and I and 
the grocer and the butcher can no more 
stop outside competition than we can 
hold back the tides. 

When this Chinese wall has been built 
high and strong and all around the job, 
it gives the worker a sense of security. 


He is safe from the wolf; let the hungry 
horde prowl around outside the wall as 
much as it pleases, he at least is well fed 
and snug so long as the supply within 
the encircling wall holds out. 

Besides engendering a feeling of se- 
curity, this Chinese wall around the job 
at times creates something else, some- 
thing different, entirely different. 

For a demonstration of the protected 
job’s by-product, let us take a hasty 
glance at the organized plumbers. 
Their pay is six dollars for eight hours 
except Saturdays when work stops at 
high noon while wages go on until 5 p. m. 
In San Francisco no plumber can work 
unless he is a member of the union. The 
union used to allow a few apprentices 
provided they were sons of plumbers, but 
just now even the son of a union member 
has a hard time to learn his father’s trade 
at least in San Francisco. The appren- 
tice list is full. Today a rank outsider 
has as much chance to break into the San 
Francisco plumbers’ union as Morgan has 
of taking tea with the Kaiser. It can’t be 
done. They have dugouts and bomb- 
proofs within the wall. 

To point out the result of the plumbers’ 
fortified union position, a contractor re- 
lates how it cost him fifty-four dollars to 
have two pieces of five-inch pipe threaded 
and a valve put on. 

The two lengths of pipe were at a build- 
ing under construction. To thread them, 
It required the services of four plumbers 
at six dollars a day to load the pipe on a 
wagon. Under the union rules the four 
plumbers rode on the 
wagon to the machine 
shop, unloaded the prec- 
ious pipe with their own 
“fair hands, stood 
around taking the rest 
cure while the job of 
threading was under way, 
reloaded the pipe and 
conveyed it triumphant- 
ly back to the job, certain 
that no “unfair” hands 
had desecrated the ma- 
terial. This process re- 
quired a day and twenty- 
four dollars. 

The valve had to be 
put on by a steamfitter. The business 
agent of the plumbers’ union insisted, how- 
ever, that no common ordinary steam- 
fitter should be allowed to perform the 
crowning ceremony of turning the water 
on. Only a plumber could adequately go 
through with this sacred rite. So for two 
days and a half the plumber drew seventy- 
five cents an hour waiting for the steam- 
fitter to get through. When at last the 
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valve was put on, the plumber solemnly 
tested it, picked up his tools and departed 
with the steamfitter. 

Well, why not? It isn’t any worse 
than the typographical union which in- 
sists that advertisements which have 
already appeared in last week’s paper 
shall be set up, proofread and Aanbated 
again today. It isn’t any worse than the 
action of the employer who sweats his labor, 
who speeds his men to the limit of endur- 
ance and squeezes wages to the subsistence 
limit. They all do it because of the in- 
herent selfishness of human nature; they 
take advantage of the 
other fellow because they 
have the power to do it, 
because the one who is 
injured takes the gaff 
and says nothing for fear 
of even greater injury. 

Selfishness, of course, 
lies at the bottom of the 
almost universal trade 
union practice of sharply 
limiting the number of 
apprentices, except in- 
sofar as the entire ap- 
prenticeship system 1s a 
survival of the Middle 
Ages. A hundred and 
fifty or two hundred years ago the shoe- 
maker remained a shoemaker until the end 
of his days. He might become a laborer, 
but he could not enter the gild of the 
weavers, nor could a blacksmith become a 
mason. It wasagainstthelaw. The craft 
cilds, masters as well as men, were pro- 
tected against outside competition, and 
this prerogative was handed down from 
father to son irrespective of fitness. Craft 
monopolies and trade monopolies were the 
warp and the woof of the social fabric, 
each monopoly recognized and protected 
by law. Naturally progress and advance 
were impossible under a system which 
killed incentive, so impossible that Adam 
Smith in his “Wealth of Nations” scath- 
ingly denounced the gild practice of 
hereditary apprenticeship with its result- 
ant monopoly wages and profits. 

But the habit dies hard. A strict limi- 
tation of the number of apprentices 1s 
today one of the cardinal tenets of Ameri- 
can trade unionism. If the American 
unions had the power generally to enforce 
their regulations throughout the United 
States, in fifteen years practically every- 
one of the skilled trades would be so woe- 
fully short of mechanics that industrial 
expansion would be impossible. Also, 
conditions of this character would not 
only kil! American export trade, but throw 
the home market wide open to foreign 
goods. 


AKE tthe printers, for instance. In 

San Francisco the typographical union 
permits the employment of one apprentice 
for every five journeymen printers in the 
smaller shops. Large shops, however, 
are restricted to a maximum of three 
youngsters, and even upon this limited 
number the union looks with disfavor. 
Furthermore, the average boss hires a 
journeyman to set type and objects if the 
journeyman “‘wastes his time” instructing 
an apprentice. 

The carpenters’ union officially limits 
the number of apprentices to one for 
every five journeymen; the machinists 
adhere to the same ratio; the ship caulkers 
do likewise. The bricklayers’ union shows 


. ’ 
nation’s greatest needs. 
training are now available. 
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marked preference to the sons of brick- 
layers and, in order to keep the Chinese 
wall around its particular monopoly at 
the proper height, the by-laws of the San 
Francisco local state that no new member 
shall be admitted, even if he has the price, 
unless two-thirds of the union members 
present at the business meeting give their 
assent. I have not access to the minutes 
of the bricklayers’ union, but it stands 
to reason that the members would have 
to be more than human if they did not 
cast their ballots in strict accord with 
what they consider their vital economic 


HOROUGH vocational training is one of the 
Federal funds for this 
Will union labor foster 
or block this movement to increase national efficiency 
which inevitably must tear down the obsolete 
restrictions of an outworn apprenticeship system? 


interest. That clause obviously was not 
put into the by-laws to make it easier for 
new members to join. A rush of volun- 
teers is the last thing the bricklayers’ 
union desires, a remark which applies with 
equal force to any other line of productive 
human endeavor, be it railroading or 
peanut peddling. 


T would be wearisome to recite in detail 

the exact limitations and restrictions 
placed by organized labor upon the num- 
ber of apprentices; practically every union 
has such restrictions and does not hesitate 
to say so. They are frank about it. They 
want to keep the number of potential 
competitors for the job as low as possible. 
The boilermakers, the gas and electric- 
fixture hangers, the electricians, the struc- 
tural-iron workers, the stone cutters, the 
tile layers, the plasterers, the lathers, the 
steamfitters, the shipwrights and dozens 
of other organizations endeavor directly 
or indirectly to keep down the number of 
holes in the wall surrounding their trades. 
They would like to bar apprentices en- 
tirely for a number of years as the plumb- 
ers’ union and the carpet layers of San 
Francisco did, but few of them have the 
power thus openly to strengthen their 
monopoly. Instead they try to make the 
employment of apprentices unprofitable 
by fixing a rate of pay often so high that 
the learner, spoiling much material and 
many tools, becomes an expensive luxury 
rather than a source of profit to the em- 
ployer. Once upon a time the indentured 
apprentice worked seven years for his 
keep and in addition paid cold cash for 
the right to learn a legally protected 
craft; nowadays organization, not the 
law, offers the obstruction, and the or- 
ganization makes the employer pay 
through the nose for the privilege of 
teaching his trade to growing boys. 

Seeing a future competitor in him, the 
average union mechanic cherishes no 
paternal affection for the apprentice; he 
does not put himself out to advise, guide 
or correct the boy. Neither is the em- 
ployer, under present conditions, deeply 
interested in the progress and proficiency 


of the budding craftsman; he has to pay 
the apprentice when he spoils more than 
he can produce, and the union compels 


‘him to raise the boy’s pay every six 


months. Nor has he much choice in the 
selection of applicants; he may fire a boy 
who shows himself to be totally unfitted 
for the trade, but as a rule the union will 
not allow him to take on a new boy in 
place of the unsuitable one. Since the 
union will not and the employer cannot 
guide the learner effectively, it follows 
that the apprentice is frequently running 
errands or a machine instead of learning 
the intricacies of the 
trade. 

Employers and union 
men both agree that the 
apprenticeship system in 
its present form is in- 
adequate, unsatisfactory, 
productive of much fric- 
tion and of mighty small 
results in all-around skill 
and efficiency. Both sides 
desire something differ- 
ent, but they are far 
apart in their ideas as to 
the proper solution of 
the difficulty. 

The general dissatis- 
faction with the apprentice system exists, 
but itis difficult to tell how sincerely either 
side desires a radical, thorough improve- 
mentin conditions. Between the two sides, 
each seeing only its own immediate and 
temporary advantage, the boy who desires 
to become a skilled mechanic has an ex- 
ceedingly hard time, and his difficulties in- 
crease In proportion to the strength and 
effectiveness of the trade unions. In 
communities where organized labor is 
weak the employer tries to obtain as much 
boy labor for as little money as he can and 
to hold this boy labor below men’s wages 
as long as possible. In communities dom- 
inated by the unions, like San Francisco, 
a large part of the adolescent population 
is denied the right to a trade and driven 
either to casual employment in unskilled 
work or forced to leave the community. 
Even when the boy succeeds in dodging 
the union-made barrier, if he enrolls in an 
industrial school and there obtains a thor- 
ough training in both the practice and the 
theory of a skilled trade, his troubles are 
not over. For years the graduates of the 
plumbing department of a San Francisco 
trade school—not operated for profit— 
have been barred from employment in 
their home town by union regulations and 
have been forced to go elsewhere in order 
to make a living. 


OYS who had learned the difficult 

trade of the pattern maker in San Fran- 
cisco were confronted by similar condi- 
tions. The pattern makers’ union, anxious 
to protect its members’ jobs, declined in 
any way to recognize the training given in 
trade schools. No matter how proficient 
the young man might be, he could not go 
to work in a San Francisco shop unless he 
started at the bottom of the ladder in 
company with the newest apprentice—if 
he got the chance. He might not. The 
pattern makers’ union limits the number 
of apprentices to one for every five jour- 
neymen, and this restriction might force 
the trade-school graduate to wait for 
months and longer before he could find a 
chance to begin learning the trade all over 
again. (Continued on page 95) 
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HERE they came from nobody 

knew. They drifted into the 

country one late October when 

all the land was flaming in its 
autumn livery. 

The great hills stood like drowsy senti- 
nels up against the far bright blue of the 
sky and the rivers sang and flashed, alive 
with salmon-trout. 

They came from a distance, for they 
were travel-gaunt and shabby. 

They had an ancient team and a cov- 
ered wagon, wobbling on dished wheels. 
A battered pail swung and clattered be- 
neath, while all the rest of the outfit 
matched. 

The man was thin to emaciation. The 
old coat that encased his lean chest had 
once been of a brave cut and color, but 
these long since had lost their grip. 

So had the man himself. It was appar- 
ent in all his worldly goods and chattels, 
piled in the old wagon, also in that bald, 
telling thing—the expression of his eyes. 


The Little Boy of Panther Mountain 


By Vingie FE. Roe 
Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


But his face was like his old coat—of a 
one-time noble pattern. 

The child, leaning perilously forward 
to peer around the flapping canvas at the 
passing world, challenged a second glance. 

He was a little chap, not more than nine 
or ten years old, and built on the exact 
lines of the man, thin, slight, small-boned. 

His little face was pale as a waxen 
flower—you know the big magnolia that 
grows in the south?—like that. It was 
small-featured and narrow in the cheeks, 
a queer little face for a child. 

But its eyes caught and held nine out of 
ten casual glances. 

For they were the eyes that have seen 
the visions of the world, bright, eager, 
wistful, forever searching, forever finding, 
forever unsatisfied and searching on. 
They were blue, with constantly spread- 
ing and contracting pupils, as if some- 


He learned the secrets of 


the woods 


thing exciting was always going on behind 
them. The forehead above them was 
beautiful, high, wide, finely formed and 
fringed with a fluff of handsome curls, 
pale as maize. 

The sorry outfit drew into Conniston, 
sixty miles over the mountains from the 
nearest railroad, and put up for the night. 

They did not go to the one squat struc- 
ture of the seven houses of the town that 
called itself “hotel,’? and the keen ob- 
servers voted them “‘strappers.” 

And “‘strappers” they were, for this was 
a grim last-stand. 

Death had the thin man by the throat 
and he was creeping to the high hills to 
finish his fight close under the feet of God. 

If he won, then he and Boy would ad- 
venture long in this glorious world, for 
they had many important things to do, 
such as following down the Sacramento 
to where the ships go out to sea, and visit- 
ing the missions of the south, and some 
day hunting for gold in the great desert, 
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not to mention the yearly trip to a modest 
little churchyard to lay flowers on a cer- 
tain lowly mound. 

Oh, yes, they had much to do, and pres- 
ently there was Boy’s education to be 
thought of, the education that was to 
train and set to work the splendid attri- 
butes behind the beautiful forehead and 
the searching eyes. 

Often they talked of this, gravely, as 
befitted two such comrades discussing 
their vital issues, and Boy knew full well 
what he was going to be in that magic 
time ‘‘when he was a man.” 

He was to be a civil engineer and build 
bridges, cut roads among the mountains, 
control the rivers and water the wastes. 
For two years he had had visions, ever 
since he had followed his father about on 
that marvelous trip into the Cascades 
and watched a crew of men at work on a 
construction job. 

In the battered suitcase that held most 
of their worldly effects there was a prec- 
ious pamphlet of the government—free 
on request—dealing with just such things. 
They had read it to shreds beside their 
campfires and Boy knew much of it by 
heart. The future was bright as a star to 
Boy. To the man it was a fine reality, for 
he knew in his heart that it awaited his 
son. 


O they passed into the high country, 

left the old wagon and one of the an- 
cient nags at Conniston, hired a jehu to 
pack them in and bring out the other. 
They had a sizable “grubstake” and they 
were going above the fog to the sunshine 
and the snow. Far up the beetling hills 
they went and made a camp on the south- 
ern slope of a great green mountain. 

Here the sun shone and the pines sang 
a never-ceasing diapason of glory, and a 
little stream as cold as ice and as clear as 
air leaped and hustled to the depths 
below. 

The man had brought a good axe and a 
small crosscut saw, and he set about fel- 
ling the small pine trees to build a cabin. 
It was of necessity a tiny affair, since he 
had no means of raising any sizable tim- 
bers and must use the saplings; but when 
it was put together, chinked with mud 
and roofed with the roughest shakes split 
from the heart of a goodly “shake tree,” 
it was precious to the two as any palace 
rising in its marbled gardens. 

They Pgs the golden days in making 
it tight, fashioning rough benches 
comforts for the inside and 
putting away in safety their 
provisions. 

This took considerable time 
and the autumn was almost 
gone before they gave them- 
selves a breathing space. Then 
the man looked about with his 
hollow eyes that were yet eager 
with that never-dying, precious 
light of hope and expectation 
that blesses some souls to the 
last ultimate breath, and 
rubbed his hands in delight. 

“Only one thing more, Boy,” 
he said jubilantly; “only one 
thing more! We wouldn’t be 
any kind of woodsmen if we 
didn’t hang up a buck or two 
against the winter. Tomorrow 
Pll go out.” 

Accordingly on the morrow 
he went, taking his rifle. By 


and 
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common consent Boy stayed with the 
cabin. It was a known thing between 
them that when any creature was to die 
Boy was to be counted out, if possible, 
owing to his being embarrassed by a pain- 
fully tender heart. 

If it was not possible to dispense with 
his small services, such as helping to chase 
a pig into the death-chamber of his sty, 
for instance, then he came up to the 
scratch manfully, albeit his lips turned 
white as milk and his blue eyes became 
black with sympathetic anguish. 

The season was long since out and it 
was against the law, but the man was true 
to his word and hung up two bucks in the 
week that followed. 

A deal of the meat he “jerked”’ over a 
willow fire, going far down to a little flat 
where the stream loitered to get the wood, 
and some of it he salted, having shrewdly 
brought much of that staple article 
against this very need. 

With all this work the fall passed 
quickly, a time of sweet blue days, hazy 
with the smoke of far forest fires, and 
winter was almost upon them before they 
met Snamishta. 

Snamishta was old as the hills them- 
selves, if the look of his weathered face 
might be taken as evidence. His skin was 
brown as tarnished copper, burnt by a 
thousand suns, flayed by winds and 
creased into a million minute lines. He 
came out of the shadows one night where 
they sat before the 
fire.in their cabin 
yard, and looked 
at them with his 
eagle eyes. 

He spoke good 


‘ English and he sat 


long 
man 


with them 
while the 
asked him many 
questions of the 
country and Boy 
regarded him with 
half fearful eyes. 
But he need have 
had no fear. It 


was Boy himself 


who had brought Snamishta out of the 
shadows. Many a time the ancient 
Indian had stood on some vantage and 
watched the fair-haired child and the look 
in the small face had drawn him like a 
magnet. To Snamishta it was “the look 
of the traveling winds, the spirit of fire.” 

He had known others to possess it, 
others of his own race, and they had 
inevitably “‘gone far.” One brave young 
warrior had led a forlorn charge of twenty 
youths against a hundred mounted men 
in blue uniforms; that had been many 
years ago when Snamishta himself was 
young. Another had beaten his life out 
against government restrictions in later 
times, and one, a maiden who possessed 
the look, had gone across the world to 
come back with the dress and ways cf a 
white woman to labor patiently for the 
betterment of her people. 

So Snamishta “‘made friendship” with 
the little boy of Panther Mountain and he 
came to sit often at their fire. 

Bit by bit he opened his sealed heart 
and told them tales of the land, old tales 
that made the man do some quick com- 
puting and marvel at his age and his 
memory, and it was thus that he told 
them of the Ghost Horse. 


LWAYS there had been a Ghost Horse 

in these hills. When he was a youth 

it had run the glades in the moonlight and 

it was black—black as a winter’s night. 

hen when he was a full man it had been 

a red horse. Now when he was old, very 

old, indeed, this shadowy horse was 

white. That was as it should be, said 

Snamishta, sitting by their late fall fire 

in the cabin yard, for the man was loath 

to move inside, because the snows of age 

had fallen on him, as the other snows had 

fallen on the graves of his people 

down in the turn of the river 

below where the willows and the 

ashtreesgrew. Long since they 

had slept there, those few last 

children of a little wild tribe, 

and he, Snamishta, was the last 

of his people. As the Ghost 

Horse had typified youth and 

full manhood in its black and 

red so now it typified the end 

of life in its illusive paleness. 

Still it roamed these hills at in- 

tervals. Sometimes one might 

hear it snorting in the darkness 

and on moonlight nights it 

stood high on the edge of the 

rim- rock where the mountain 

rose in a sheer face across the 

river. Snamishta told his tales 

and made friendship with the 

strangers fast, seeing that he 

bore them love, for his time was short in 
his beloved hills. 

How did he know? 

He shook his ancient head and filled 
his pipe with his friend’s tobacco. The 
Ghost Horse, which had ever borne the 
messages of destiny for his people, told 
him so. There had been the year of the 
famine, three hundred moons ago. The 
Ghost Horse had appeared in the moon- 
light and it was suddenly gaunt as the 
ribs of death, its hips like tepee poles. On 
its forehead it bore a snow-white wisp of 
hair. The people hurried to provide much 
food for the winter but the deer went out 
of the country and the fish died in the 
streams, so that the snows caught them 
without food and many perished. There 
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was the year, farther back still, when the 
Horse, black then, for Snamishta was 
young, came close to the river and 
squealed five times without drawing new 
breath, stamping its shining hoofs in the 
water. A war party of five hostile tribes 
came down upon the camp and scattered 
it to the four winds. It was three years 
before those who escaped drifted ‘back 
together again. 

Yes, the Ghost Horse told tales. Now 
it spoke of death to Snamishta, the last 
of the little tribe, since it bore a saddle, 
sign of the Long Ride. 

But Snamishta had much knowledge, 
gathered through the harvests of many 
years, and he would leave it with the little 
boy whose eyes bore the look of traveling 
winds. Would he learn of the seasons 
and the ways of the wild folk of the hills, 
the secrets of the ledges which the white 
men treasured, and know the hearts of 
the streams? 


The Little boy of Panther Mountain: 


The boy whistled but the Ghost Horse broke and fled, bearing 
on its back an ancient saddle, the stirrups swinging idly 

























Boy, not comprehending 
fully, looked at his father and 
the man coughed and held his 
little hand. 


“Why?” he demanded of 
Snamishta. 
“Because he will go far,” said the old 
Indian simply, ‘and knowledge — is 
good.” 


So it came about that when the winter 
set in in the hills for good the aged war- 
rior and the little white lad came to go 
often about the rugged slopes on many 
vital missions. 

“Your heart is good to your little 
brothers of the woods,” said Snamishta, 

“but you must learn to kill.” 

The boy drew back, embarrassed. 

“No,” he said. 

“Which life is better—your own or that 
of a buck? Would you starve because 
you could not kill? Would you lie down 
and die, leaving the deer to the panther 


Vingie E. Roe 





that will get it later? Would you be 
weak or strong?” 

Snamishta had learned cunning speech 
somewhere. 

Boy’s excitable eyes looked far down 
the future to those streams he would con- 
trol, the great high roads he would cut in 
the mountains. 

“Give me the rifle,” he said. 

So Snamishta taught him to shoot with 
accuracy, though he wept shamefacedly 
when the first beautiful creature died. 

And little by little he learned the 
secrets of the mountains themselves—the 
open map that their trackless labyrinths 
became when one knew that always the 

(Continued on page 50) 





HEN I was a boy, a little while 

ago, I wanted to be the con- 

ductor on a horse car, or, failing 

that, a peripatetic tinman, like 
one | knew, sitting high and serene on his 
sack-padded seat, under a faded and 
tattered canvas top, who went where he 
would, jerking at the reins habitually, 
lulled by the music of skimmers and 
sauce-pans or the kettle-drum harmonies 
of buckets and pots. Even that stubby 
pipe of his, that I know now must have 
been whiff with the dottle of a thousand to- 
bacco cans, was to me symbol and sign of 
his enviable station. Through its curling 
smoke at what reaches of the world had he 
looked; with how many dwellers by the 
road had he communed. What days of 
sweetness had been his, lethargic in the 
still heat; what nights of near-starred 
glory; what storms—and he snug in thick 
blankets under the thin canvas of his 
bowed roof? What meals of crisp bacon, 
and potatoes baked in the coals, and 
coffee tasting partly of chicory, partly of 
smoke and willow clinkers, and a little of 
condensed milk and brown sugar? Then 
—hot rocks at his feet and a quick relax- 
ing of tired muscles—the old pipe, 
glowing under a freshening breeze, and 
reverie! 

In those days, though, we couldn’t be 
the tin-man, or his disciple. Such an am- 
bition required a horse or two, a camping 
outfit, and a carefully arranged itinerary 
that would make the travelers comfort- 
able and—much more difficult in achieve- 
ment—that would insure food and water 
and rest for tired beasts. Most of us fell 
back on our envy of the tin-man, or on 
Walt Whitman or Gulliver or Stevenson 
or stereopticon travelogues under the 
auspices of the Epworth League, and let 
our souls grow in—until the automobile 
came! 


THINK very few know how to use an 

automobile. I mean comparatively 
very few. There are those who believe it 
is given them so that they can loll back, 
after a hearty breakfast, and be whisked 
to a stuffy office. That way leads indi- 
gestion, blood pressure, brain fag and 
fatty degeneration. There are others who 
believe it was inspired in order that they 
might joy-ride to a distant dance hall, 
sit up half the night, drink overly much, 
dance to weariness, and return making a 
mock of speed laws. That way leads 
headache, divorce, fines, biliousness and 
extravagance, and sometimes (though not 
often enough) to a contest over right of 
way with an interurban car and to hospi- 
tal beds or morgue slabs. 

To my notion the first use of an auto- 
mobile, as it is of the telephone, is to 
facilitate business. But in its finest and 
most human sense the automobile is an 
engine of divine origin for carrying the 
elect to the open road that Whitman 
sings. And on the Pacific Slope it seems 
to me that only ignorance of the possibili- 
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“You road I enter upon and look around! 
I believe you are not all that is here; 
I believe that much unseen is also here . 
You paths worn in the irregular hollows 
by the roadsides! 
I think you are latent with unseen existences 
—you are so dear to me.” 
—W hitman. 





ties can prevent anyone from becoming 
an auto-vacationist. 
Are you unaware of those possibilities? 


ROVIDED you have for a starting 

point any place in California, Oregon 
or Washington, you may toss a coin as to 
your destination. Safely, I mean, and 
assured of all the delights of auto-vaca- 
tioning. Personally, I think I should 
prefer to leave direction and each day’s 
destination to chance. ‘There is some- 
thing in aimless and undirected vaga- 
bondage that appeals to me. Unlike my 
itinerant tin-peddler it matters not where 
I go, nor where | arrive. More important 
still (to me) it matters not at what hour 
I start in the morning! And this happy- 
go-lucky touring has a distinct and meas- 
urable advantage over the one with a 
definite terminus: one is never in a fever 
to get on! In my opinion there lies the 
rock on which more motor vacations 
smash than on any other except incom- 
patibility of temper in the party—the 
rock of “making time.” 

The parenthesis diverts me. How 
many little histories would prove my 
point! Scroggs and the Missis and Flunk 
and his wife leave notes stopping the 
milk and the paper, take the cat over 
to Jimps’s, and hide the key in the mail- 
box. Scroggs and Flunk occupy the front 
seat—Scroggs at the wheel, Flunk, road 
map in hand, at the odometer. Scroggs 
sounds Klaxon to remind the sleeping 
neighbors that this is the day on which 
they are really going to Shasta Springs, 
and they start. 


“Sacramento at ten o'clock,” Flunk 
says cheerfully. 
“And Oroville for tonight,” Scroggs 


replies, one eye on the early morning 
trafic of Market street. 

Flunk examines his map. “If we can 
make Chico tonight,” he says argumenta- 
tively, “‘we ought to be able to get into 
the Springs for supper tomorrow night. 
But of course, with your car—” 

‘We'll make Chico tonight,” Scroggs 
says tartly—and they miss the ferry and 
begin to dislike each other at that minute. 

They reach Sacramento in time for a 
late lunch, which Flunk interrupts with 
computations on the number of miles per 
hour they have traveled that morning, 
and with disagreeable, not to say odious, 
comparisons between Scroggs’ driving 
and that of his friend Mitten. With the 
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result that Scroggs does twenty-eight 
miles going out of the state capital and is 
arrested and has to go back and pay a 
fine, and they spend the night at Lincoln. 

The next morning Flunk suggests that 
they get an early start. Mrs. Flunk and 
Mrs. Scroggs quarrel in the chill dawn 
and their noses get red and they know it 
and now loathe one another. Scroggs, 
goaded by Flunk’s reiterant reading of 
the odometer, begs his friend to throw 
his silly map away and let the miles take 
care of themselves. Flunk, fidgeting, 
tries to divide the distance from Lincoln 
to Marysville by twenty miles an hour, 
gets four different answers in as many 
trials, and goes crazy. The back of the 
seat is rubbing a suspender button into 
the small of his back and he accuses 
Scroggs of hitting the chuck holes on 
purpose. Scroggs, with a water blister 
where his thumb should be, shuts off his 
gas and begs to know, politely, whether 
Mr. Flunk doesn’t desire to get off and 
walk on ahead. A light lunch heartens 
the party some and they start off the 
afternoon quite determined to drive late 
and sleep in Chico after all. Flunk, 
amiable idiot, begins to check off the 
miles. 

“Fighty-nine miles to Chico,” he ob- 
serves pet, 
“" , , Eighty-eight miles ee 
Wonder what that big building is off to 
the left?” 

Mrs. Flunk thinks it’s a grain ware- 
house. Mrs. Scroggs guesses a cannery. 
Scroggs takes his eyes from the road to 
reach a conclusion and takes down four 
fence posts in a row with his hub-caps. 
Presently Flunk, recovering from his at- 
tack of nerves, glances at the odometer. 

“FEighty-nine miles to Chico,” he says 
casually. 

“Fighty-nine?” Scroggs roars. “You 
said eighty-eight five miles back.” 

“Oh, come now, Scroggs,” Flunk retorts, 
“you tend to your driving and leave the 
fence posts on the right, and [ll watch 
the log.” 

Scroggs grunts. “You watch the log! 
Why, you feeble clod, you couldn’t read 
road signs without field glasses! Just 
forget about the number of miles to 
Chico, and we’ll make it sooner.” 

“All right, then, old Reliable, how far 
do you figure we are from Chico?” 

“Sixty miles. Two hours and a half.” 

“Sixty! Well, if it’s sixty and you can 
drive it in two hours and a half then ’'m 
a cement cherub holding up an umbrella 
in a fountain! Besides it’s going to rain. 
Are you waiting for somebody or are 
three of your cylinders missing?” 

They develop a real, good, healthy, 
profane quarrel from this point, inter- 
rupted only by two blow-outs and being 
stalled for an hour on a sandy detour, 
and at eleven that night drag themselves 
to bed in a dirty little lodging house some- 
where beyond Oroville, four lifelong ene- 
mies. The next morning the Flunks go 
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A Free Car and the Open Road: 


Wilbur Hall 





The snowy sentinels along the Pacific are extinct volcanoes, but every summer sees an increasing number of active little ones amid 


the forests at their feet. 
motor-camping. 


Touring for the whole family has been made possible by the automobile and its accessories for 
The glorious open road runs from one snow-capped mountain to another, in a land 


where summer is an enchanted season and fairy tales seem to come true 


back on the train, and Scroggs and his 
wife quarrel all the way to Shasta Springs 
and don’t have a pleasant moment until 
they reach home once more and begin to 
lie to the Flunks about how much they 
missed. 


IN OY that is what I mean by the ob- 
vious disadvantage of a fixed des- 
tination and schedule on a motor party. 
No true vagabond has a destination any 
more than has a true poet. Both wander 
along. Both discover turns in the road 
that invite, and they take them. Both 
find pleasant spots in which to spend a 
little time, and they stop. Both hear 
songs of birds and see colors in shadows 
that they had not known before, and they 
drink them in. Both stumble on quaint 
and whimsical nooks and people, and 
grow instantly fond of them and spend 
hours with them, learning and loving. 
They fish in pools others have passed by, 
unsuspecting. They sprawl in grassy 
places, shaded by arching trees, that lie a 
bit off the beaten track. Both of them 
live—and leave schedules to the school 
marms and the railroads. 

As far as I am concerned I don’t mean 
auto-vacationing from one hotel to an- 
other, although that program has its 
charms. No, I mean something like this: 

One car, outfitted, with room for one 
passenger more than it is to carry, for 
there is nothing more important in long 
drives than plenty of space. 

Two pairs of blankets and one canvas 


tarpaulin for one bed. If you want more 
comfort take pneumatic mattresses or 
folding cots and pillows also. 

A water bag, capacity one gallon to 
each person and one gallon for the car. 

Five gallons of gasoline and two quarts 
of oil for emergencies. 

A shovel and a towline. 

Food supplies sufficient for three suc- 
cessive meals—eschewing canned goods 
as far as possible and eliminating glass 
containers entirely. 

A metal-covered flask of brandy. 

A reliable road map. 

Canvas hats or sunbonnets. 

A large water-proof dunnage bag into 
which to put personal effects, food, 
matches, and so on, in case of rain. 

An expense fund of one dollar per day 
per person and five for the car. 


4 ie equipped, you are really ready 
for an auto-vacation. The first thing 
and the most important thing, and the 
thing which, of them all, cannot be picked 
up at any cross-roads store on the Pacific 
Slope or done without, is the car, outjitted. 
Outfitting is a matter of opinion and 
choice. It is perfectly possible to stow 
your personal luggage in the tonneau and 
cock your feet on it, but it is not pleasant. 
It is feasible to tie your dunnage on the 
running boards and a trunk rack on the 
rear, hie if you do that remember that 
the vibration of a car, no matter how care- 
fully driven, will wear through strings and 
ropes and straps at an astonishing rate 





and that you may come into camp some 
night and find that you’ve lost the bed- 
ding forty miles back and your food 
hamper on the last high center you 
scraped. No, the better alternatives are 
two: the camping body built for your car, 
or a trailer. 

Trailers have their ins and outs. They 
put a strain on the rear end of the car at 
the best. They sway and skid a good 
deal and make twenty miles an hour your 
outside speed limit. You can’t back out 
of a pinch with one. And on mountain 
roads you have to drive like the skinner 
of a string team, allowing room on the in- 


side of curves to make the swing. And of 
course they wallow in dust. These are 
their principal disadvantages. They are 


cheap, light, out of the way, convenient 
in camp, e easily attached and detached, 
and of most astonishing capacity. For 
the average auto-vacationist who makes 
one or two trips a year and can’t put much 
money into his equipment they are prob- 
ably the thing. 

Eventually, however, you will want a 
camp body made for your car. It really 
isn’t so prohibitive. Any first-class 
wagon builder can contrive a commo- 
ial comfortable camp body that can 
be attached to your chassis in an hour. I 
think the best one I ever saw is the one 
designed and owned by my friend, Mr. 
George L. Murdock, of Los Angeles. It 
resembles closely an undertaker’ s wagon, 
but only in appearance. It is two feet 
wider than the average car body, with a 
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This is not an armored truck or a tank carrying the horrors of war into the serene temples of the redwood gods. It is a camp-body 
fitted to a chassis by any good wagon-builder in an hour. Behold a cozy little room, about 8 x 6, containing a 
stove, supply lockers, chests, Pullman-like berths, and a tent and cot for an extra passenger. 
Something new in the presence of creation’s oldest living things! 





A Free Car and the Open Road: ilbur Hall 





In its finest and most human sense, the automobile is an engine of divine origin for carrying the elect to the open road whereof the 
poet sings. And on the Pacific slope only ignorance of the possibilities should prevent the elect from gypsying along 
that open road, without a schedule, with no place to attain except the place where is peace and serene days 
and nights, in a precious period of rest from the new and solemn duties of American life 
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seat for three at the front. The back of 
this seat is in grooves in which it is moved 
to form a table. A canopy top protects 
the passengers from the weather, and be- 
hind this narrow top is the car body, 
covered with a mohair shell on ash bows 
so contrived that they can be unfastened 
in the middle and thrown up to form 
higher sides of the body when in camp. 
A mohair roof with collapsible frame is 
then stretched across this raised top, 
making the body of the car into a cozy 
little room about six feet wide and eight 
feet long. In this are, first, a gasoline 
stove, lockers for supplies, and (under the 
seat) four large wooden chests for cook- 
ing and table utensils and groceries. But 
the most important equipment of this 
small room on wheels depend from the 
frame three feet or so from the floor— 
wide bunks, one on either side, folded up 
against the opened halves of the top dur- 
ing meal times, and dropped like Pullman 
car berths for sleeping. If there are three 
in the party Mr. Murdock carries a fold- 
ing camp cot and a small pyramid tent, 
with one pole, and this can be set up out- 
side in a jiffy—whatever measure of time 
that may be. 

Another admirable camp body 1s 
achieved by lengthening the floor of the 
car and contriving berths with the seat 
cushions. A little ingenuity will result 
in a satisfactory modification of the two 
slans to suit your taste and pocket book. 
i building remember three things: first— 
every article of baggage must fit into its 
place, instead of jostling and jolting all 
about and taking twice as much room as 
it is entitled to take; second—your rear 
axle bears most of the load of a camp 
body, and the strain on it and on tires 
must be considered; and third—you will 
find it necessary at times to make camp 
in a hurry or after dark and complex de- 
vices, clever enough in themselves, and 
promising well, may easily become aggra- 
vating nuisances when the rain begins to 
pelt or the wind to howl. 





N the further matter of equipment I 

remember suggesting supplies for 
three meals only. Go as far as you like on 
that point. But my experience is that 
what you save in buying from your own 
grocer is lost in spoiled or spilled or 
dirtied food- stuffs, in extra weight tax, 
in monotony of menu, and in unused ma- 
terials brought home. You will be sur- 
prised to find that the grocer at the cross 
roads or in some isolated country or 
mountain or desert town will meet your 
needs at prices you will be glad to pay, 
and that he will usually have something 
tempting and fresh to offer, too. And on 
top of that are two sentimental argu- 
ments for buying as you go. One is the 
pure joy of shopping, one “the small debt 
I conceive you owe to the folks along the 
road. I will not amplify either argument 
—but you may believe me that they are 
unanswerable. 

Also, a reliable road map. No logs. I 
have had experience of logs. You know 
the kind I mean—the bulky, dull and 
awkward books, reading something after 
this fashion: 


Los Angeles to El Monte, Twelve 
Miles. 


00.00 Court House, Los Angeles. North 
through tunnel. 
.5 Sunset Bvd. Straight ahead. 


North Broadway. 
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.25 Leave Elysian Park on left. 
Bridge. Turn right. 

.co Sichel Street, turn right. 

.50 Eastlake Park. Oil Station right. 


USE STICK’EM “FREEZOIL” 
.55 Turn left along railroad. 


6.00 Turn right, leaving white fence on 
left. 


WHEN IN EL MONTE 
STOP AT THE VERMIN HOUSE 
9.oo San Gabriel Boulevard. Danger- 
ous Crossing! 
10.00 School on right. 
sound horn. 


TRY A “SCARE-IT” MOTOR HORN 
IT CLEARS THE ROAD 
11.00 Bridge. Cross it. 
12.00 El Monte. 
For El Monte to Pomona section 
see Page 234. 


1) 
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Slow down and 


I say that I have had some experience 
with road logs like that. In the first place 
the arithmetical test of figuring how far 
you are from the place at w hich you be- 
gan to use the log requires an adding ma- 
chine aad an expert accountant. Then 
when you’ve found the answer you've 
lost your place in the log. Then, w hen 
you've found your place in the log you’ve 
traveled four miles farther and you have 
either to add four to the answer you had 
before (which you have completely for- 
gotten by this time, of course!) or else to 
do it over again. If you get it right that 
time you turn to the log quite confident 
that you will discover exactly where you 
are by now, and then you find that you 
have passed the only turn that’s men- 
tioned along there for miles and miles, 
and that the log doesn’t tell you how far 
you are from either the left hand turn by 
the church, which must be behind you, 
or from the right hand turn by the school 
house, which ‘ought to be ahead of you. 
So you watch for the school. And when 
you pass it you find that it was burned 
down four years ago and that a winery 
has been built there since. 

About here the driver suddenly shouts 
in your ear: “Which road now?” 

You look up and behold three just 
ahead. You grab for the log frantically. 
You run your finger down the page, miss 
your place, try, again, then suddenly dis- 
cover that you’ve the wrong log and the 
road you are trying to read 1s the one be- 
tween Portland and Grant’s Pass, Oregon. 
Your driver swears and stops. You turn 
to the index and find that it has been 
blown out of the book. While you are 
desperately thumbing through to get 
your bearings over again, someone in the 
back of the car—they always do that, in 
the back of the car!—suggests that you 
ask this passing countryman. 

“Oh, no thanks,” you say 
“T’ll find it in a moment.” 

But you don’t, and your driver gazes 
at you with some pity, changing presently 
to scorn, and he takes the book. and drops 
it and swears mightily, and between you 
it falls quite out of the car, and when you 
pick it up you find the page again, with 
heartfelt relief, and discover that you are 
on the wrong road altogether and have to 
go back five miles. So you go back with 
your ears burning, and one of those angels 
in the back seat says sweetly: 

“If you’ll just let me have that log, Mr. 
Knix, I think we'll get along faster.” 

And so you do surrender the accursed 
log, with a sigh of relief, and a chuckle at 


valiantly. 





the thought of what tne sweet young 
thing will do towards messing the job 
now. But she doesn’t. She throws the 
log away and some tramp finds it and 
builds a fire with it, and it comes to serve 
a useful purpose after all. 

No! Take a reliable road-map. At 
first it will be a mere significance of lines 
and figures but ever afterward a memory 
gallery of delight. Let me look into the 
one I have and suggest to you something 
of the unlimited and (possibly) un- 
imagined delights of auto-vacationing 
along this Pacific Slope, even some of the 
less easily perceived delights along the 


% paths worn in the irregular hollows 


by the roadside,” 


—the by-ways and unfrequented spots I 
know, and the promise held out to you 
by real motoring of an explorative nature 
in the three states on the western coast. 

Bless your heart, I don’t pretend to 
know many of these spots, and I wouldn’t 
tell you of them if I did. Because where 
would be the fun of exploring if you knew 
what you were to find? Columbus did not 
aspire to discover Italy, nor Sir Francis 
Drake the Thames. Your true adven- 
turer seeks untraveled lanes and the high 
and isolated places that sing him strange 
songs and lure him with visions of what 
may lie but just beyond. 


IRST, then, of certain phases of the 

lure of the long road that you may 
have neglected. There is, of course, the 
proximity of mountains and seashore— 
you may have your bed on pine needles 
and your morning dip in a green-clear 
pool, if you choose, and still be in ample 
time to harvest and bake clams for an 
early supper. To my way of thinking 
that nearness of the mountains to the sea 
along our coast is, next to climate, the 
outstanding natural advantage we have. 
Then, for good measure, we must add the 
deserts of the South, the lakes and streams 
and national parks, and the virgin forests 
of the North. It is some 1800 miles from 
San Diego to Blaine, Washington, and if 
you lay your course rightly you need 
never be more than two hours at a time 
without a complete change of surround- 
ings, altitude, and even climate. 

Again, you may be surprised to know 
that there is almost no day’s journey you 
can make by motor in these three states 
that will not bring you into touch with 
one phase or more of human activities 
quite new to you. Not in any part of the 
world can you drive successively through 
places where men raise cotton and dates, 
build aeroplanes and automobiles, grow 
and dry and can fruits of all varieties, 
mine for gold and silver and zinc and tin 
and most of the other semi-precious 
metals, mine and cut semi-precious stones, 
seine the seas and can their catches for a 
world market, harvest salt in carload and 
shipload lots, harvest a $50,000,000 an- 
nual crop of tourists, spend about the 
same amount in making motion pictures, 
grow and ship eighty per cent of the coun- 
try’s citrus crop, select and pack twenty 
per cent of the country’s flower-seed crop, 
bottle twenty-eight varieties of mineral 
waters, as well as furnish you with twice 
that number of different sorts of mineral 
baths, if you need them, raise cattle, 
sheep, hogs, horses and goats, make 
butter that is now being shipped to four 

(Continued on page 86) 






JENKINS SECRET 


To Be Honest, in Spite of Yourself, is the Best Polwcy 
By Howard O. Rogers 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


OR seven long years Sam Jenkins 

had cautiously guarded his secret. 

Not another soul, not even his 

wife, had the slightest inkling of 
it. “ All his own it was; and in cold cash 
it was worth just $51,200. For seven 
dragging years it had hammered away 
at his brain—hammer, hammer, hammer, 
hammer, hammer, hammer, unceasingly 
month after month, year in and year out. 
Like the proverbial drop of water on the 
stone it had worn thin a certain brain cell 
in the back of his head. 

Not for a single waking hour had he 
lost consciousness of his precious posses- 
sion. During all these years he had 
worked with it, eaten with it, walked 
with it, slept with it. A comforting com- 
panion it had been for him—a soothing 
solace for the irksome daily routine of 
his slaving, monotonous job. 

And now—now his long patient wait 
was about to receive its reward! Expec- 


tation, age-mellowed by time, was right 
on the verge of ripening into reality. 
Henceforth no more drudgery; no more 
toiling in the little iron cage that had held 
him prisoner so long—that had stifled 
his growth and smothered the ambition 
all out of him. Hereafter, a comfortable 
income, leisure, life would be his. Free- 
dom from scrimping and saving and ever- 
lastingly denying himself; fine clothes for 
his pretty wife and two little girls—all 
this the proceeds of his secret would buy, 
and more. 

Invested in gilt-edged municipal bonds, 
that $51,200 would earn for him $256 
every month forever; and not a lick of 
work would he have to do in return for it. 
A thousand times had Jenkins manipu- 
lated the figures in his mind, not daring 
even once to put them on paper lest they 


be discovered and his golden secret sus- 
pected. And his wife would never know 
the real source of the wealth soon to be 
theirs; for he had an unimpeachable ex- 
planation all framed to _ legitimately 
account for it. 

The stage was set; the long wait was 
about to end; time was almost ripe to 
cash in; tonight the money would be his. 
At times, during the past few weeks, his 
courage had faltered; the proximity of the 
fatal day had scared him somewhat. But, 
now that it had arrived, courage and con- 
fidence had responded to the test. His 
erstwhile fears and foolish misgivings had 
suddenly dropped away, leaving his mind 
clear and his heart strong. Jenkins was 
ready. 

To tell the bald truth, Sam Jenkins, for 
fifteen years a savings teller in the big 
Merchants’ National, was going to steal 
$51,200 from the bank. “Steal” is the 
word, but Jenkins did not characterize 
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his prospective act in that way. No; his 
conscience did not bother him a bit. 
Long ago he had analyzed his scheme— 
had argued the matter out with himself. 

Other people might call it stealing and 
the law would certainly treat it as such; 
but the law would never have a chance to 
express itself; for his plan was air-tight 
—absolutely safe. Whom did that money 
belong to? It belonged to nobody! Cer- 
tainly it wasn’t the property of the bank. 
And the fellow who made the deposit was 
dead and buried long ago, leaving not a 
single heir nor statutory successor of any 
kind. 

True, the account would escheat to the 
state if matters were allowed to take their 
course. But what moral right had the 
state putting its hands on that money? 
And the benefit to the big rich common- 
wealth would be a mere drop in the 
bucket compared with the immeasurable 
good he, Jenkins, would derive from that 
money. Only the other day he had read 
in the paper that there was a surplus of 
over $2,000,000 in the State Treasury! 
But for him these paltry thousands meant 
freedom, happiness,  life—everything. 
Yes; that dead deposit belonged to him- 
self by right of discovery. Thus over and 
over again the lowly bank teller had 
quibbled with his conscience till at last 
it had ceased to remonstrate. 


IFTEEN years before, Jenkins had 

come to the big soulless city—an or- 
phaned boy from the country—an utter 
stranger without friends nor influence. 
For days he had tramped the streets in 
search of a job, till at last and by the veriest 
chance of good fortune the cashier of the 
Merchants’ National had taken him into 
the big institution and given him a trial as 
a clerk in the savings department. A year 
later he had been promoted to the position 
of a teller in this department and was 
given one of the dozen little iron cages 
surrounding the huge marble-columned 
main room on the ground floor. Here 
Jenkins had worked hard and faithfully 
down through the years. 

But right there he had stuck; for some 
reason, the always-hoped-for advance- 
ment had never come. Beyond a meager 
boost in his salary from year to year he 
had made no progress. Other young 
fellows had been promoted over his head; 
some of them were assistant cashiers now, 
and one a vice president. But Jenkins, 
now pinched of face and with many gray 
hairs in his head, had remained right 
there in the same little iron-latticed cell 
—number 14 it was, away down in the 
southeast corner of the big banking room 
next to the exchange window. 

Like many others in this huge im- 
personal banking machine Jenkins had 
become an insignificant cog, worn smooth 
with the monotonous daily grind of his 
job. Of all the thousands of bank cus- 
tomers whom he served year after year 
it is doubtful if a single one of them knew 
his name or had ever recognized him 
outside of his little cage. To his fellow 
workers he was simply “Jenkins, teller 
number 14’’—that’s all. 

For seven or eight years he had endured 
his work cheerfully, always hoping—he 
and his faithful little wife—that recogni- 
tion would sometime reward his honest, 
painstaking service. But when, at the 
end of that time, no sign or indication of 
better prospects appeared on the dull 
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horizon of his routine existence, Jenkins 
began gradually to lose faith in his early 
boyhood teachings that hard work, pa- 
tience and honesty are bound to bring 
wealth and success. 

“There’s nothing to it,” he commenced 
secretly telling himself. ‘‘It’s the guy 
with the pull that wins out every time. 
This old stuff about work and honesty 
has never got me anywhere. I’ve played 
the game wrong. From now on I change 
my tactics. Hereafter [ll watch my 
chance, and if something good turns up 
that I can get away with, I'll take mine 
and retire from the banking business.” 

At first the lowly teller was only half 
convinced by this cynical philosophy; for 
the habit of scrupulous integrity in 
thought and deed, formed through years 
of training, can not be uprooted in a day 
or a month. But by brooding over this 
new idea, augmented by an intense desire 
for the better living conditions that want 
of greater income had always denied him, 
Jenkins finally fell for its seductive 
in fluence. 

His ‘“‘chance” came sooner than he 
expected. Briefly it had come about in 
this way: One summer about eight years 
after his connection with the bank began, 
his wife had taken the babies and gone 
back East to visit at the home of her 
parents. During her absence Jenkins had 
taken up his abode at an up-town hotel 
where accommodations were compara- 
tively cheap. One night while lounging 
in the hotel lobby, a rather rough-looking 
stranger had approached him and engaged 
him in conversation. 

The fellow was somewhat over-con- 
fidential in his talk, and had evidently 
just come out of the barroom. It seemed 
that he was a stranger in the city, having 
just arrived that evening on a boat from 
Alaska where he had sold out a mining 
claim for $40,000. He was anxious to 
deposit the money in some “good” bank 
until he could find a safe place to invest 
it. During the course of the one-sided 
conversation Jenkins learned that McGre- 
gor—for such was the stranger's name— 
was alone in the world, without mother 
or father, brother or sister, wife or chil- 
dren, nor any relatives in any degree 
whatsoever. This fact developed from 
the fellow’s rather anxious inquiries for 
the name of some “honest” lawyer in the 
city to whom he could intrust the drawing 
of his will; for it appeared that in the 
event of his death he wanted his money to 
go to the children of an old Scotch min- 
ister back in Glasgow who had befriended 
him years ago. But he wanted to get his 
money safely invested before making his 
will. 

Jenkins was not particularly interested 
in the bibulous man’s story, but he did 
idly suggest that the latter might deposit 
his money in the savings department of 
the Merchants’ National which paid four 
per cent on savings accounts. This sug- 
gestion had evidently appealed to McGre- 
gor’s Scotch thrift; for, sure enough, the 
following day he appeared at Jenkins’ 
cage with a package containing $40,000 
in gold certificates, received a new pass- 
book with the amount duly entered 
therein and left. 

Later in the day McGregor had re- 
turned and left his pass-book with Jenkins 
for safe-keeping. Furthermore the owner’s 
address had not been noted in the book 
because, as he said, he was leaving the 
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The fellow, evidently just from the 


place—it was too high-priced for the 
saving Scot—that night for some cheaper 
lodgings, and would later advise Jenkins 
of his new address when he got located. 

That night Jenkins had again run across 
McGregor in the hotel lobby and had 
accompanied the lonesome but friendly 
miner to his room where the latter had 
entertained him with a long account of 
his numerous adventures while knocking 
about in the world from one place to an- 
other till at last he had struck “pay dirt” 
in Alaska. 


Tee was the last Jenkins ever saw of 
Daniel McGregor. It happened that 
at one o’clock the following morning a 
disastrous fire broke out in the hotel, 
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bar-room, was somewhat over-confidential in his talk. He had $40,000 he wished to deposit in some “good” bank 


completely destroying it. The bank teller 
had grabbed a few clothes and narrowly 
escaped with his life by means of a fire 
escape fortunately located at his bedroom 
window. It was one of the fiercest and 
most stubborn conflagrations in the his- 
tory of the city. Three bellboys and a 
dozen guests had lost their lives. The 
night clerk, in making a final trip to the 
ofc to rescue the contents of the safe 
and hotel records, had succeeded, only to 
die later from the effect of terrible burns 
received in the act of saving the property. 

The newspaper accounts of the fire 
stated that the bodies of the twelve men 
dug out of the smoldering ruins were all 
so badly burned as to make their indi- 
vidual identification impossible; and that 


in checking up the hotel register, only 
eleven of the bodies could be accounted 
for; no one had yet appeared to claim the 
twelfth body, nor was there anyone who 
could account for it. In none of the press 
accounts was Jenkins able to find the 
name of Daniel McGregor, although they 
all contained a long list of the dead and 
injured and also a complete list of the 
names as shown in the register. ‘This 
peculiar discrepancy had at once excited 
Jenkins’ curiosity, whereupon, without 
saying a word to anyone, he had secured 
permission to examine the register, upon 
some pretext or other, and had learned 
that for some unaccountable reason 
McGregor’s name was nowhere to be 
found in the book. 


This discovery quickly cleared up the 
matter in Jenkins’ mind. The _ body 
unaccounted for was that of Daniel 
McGregor! But McGregor was a total 
stranger in the city with no friends to 
miss him; consequently no inquiries 
would ever be made concerning his dis- 
appearance. And the night clerk was 
dead. He, Jenkins, was the only one who 
could explain the matter. But there was 
that $40,000 of McGregor’s in the bank! 
What would become of that? At the end 
of seven years it would be posted in the 
list of inactive or “‘dead”’ accounts a copy 
of which would be sent in to the Secretary 
of State, advertised for four weeks, and if 
at the end of that time neither McGregor, 

(Continued on page 63) 
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The Preparatory School 
of War Opens at the 
Reserve Officers’ Trawn- 
ings Camps— The Pick of 
the Western Volunteers 
on Quartersat the 
Presidio, San Francisco 


By Arthur Dunn 


Photographs by International Film Service 


HE West is marching to martial 
music. Uncle Sam has sounded a 
call to arms and those who heard 
with willing ears responded read- 
ily; and those who did not heed now are 
facing the compulsion of conscription. 

War with Germany was declared 
April ro, and by the middle of May the 
military policy of the Government was 
fixed to the extent of selective conscrip- 
tion! It has been well, indeed, for us that 
we are not compelled, like France, to re- 
sist an enemy invasion on a week’s notice. 
The first part of June registration of citi- 
zens between the ages of 21 and 30, in- 
clusive, was under way. But though 
finally surrendering on the question of 
conscription the Congress clung to the 
idea of voluntary service to the end—the 
registration was carried on by persons 
called upon to volunteer their services. 

The volunteer system is still in effect 
to the extent that any man physically fit 
and of military age will be accepted. But 
let us hope that this war will banish for- 
ever the volunteer system from the mili- 
tary policy of the United States and give 
us for all time absolute universal milicary 
service. 

The critics of the West had been saying 
harsh things about our patriotism because 
the West has a way of doing less shouting 
and hurrahing tnan some of our noisy 
Eastern brethren. Some folks believed 
that all our red-blooded deeds were done 
in the movies, but when the War Depart- 
ment began casting up totals and com- 
puting averages of enlistment little Ne- 
vada, which has an adjutant general but 
no home army, led the nation with more 
than her full quota of recruits for the 
regular army. Oregon was next, with 
approximately 60 per cent. California 
was eleventh on the list, with a percentage 
of 21.6, while clamorous, hysterical New 
York had a percentage of 14.6. At the 
end of April the War Department an- 
nounced that at the current rate of enlist- 
ment under the volunteer system the 
regular army and National Guard incre- 
ments would be filled within twelve 
months. So we may again give thanks 
that no menacing enemy is just over the 
border. 

Having entered the world-war and 
hesitatingly decided upon the necessity 
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of conscription, the government now is 
bending its every effort to get ready a 
mighty force to send to the trenches of 
France, there to break the grip of autoc- 
racy in Europe. For if the troops of the 
United States be not hurried to the front, 
the allies may fail to hold the lines that 
waver or advance as the fortunes of war 
compel them. We have it on the highest 
authority—Marshal Joffre of France— 
that the Stars and Stripes would prove an 
inspiration if displayed on the battle 
front. Since it requires 10,000 men to 
each mile of trench on the western front, 
it is easily computed that the United 
States shall need a force of one million 
soldiers actually engaged along the great 
fighting front. And she must maintain 
a mighty force at home for police and 
training purposes. The War Department, 
long convinced that the United States’ 
entrance into the world-war was in- 
evitable, planned an army of 1,500,000 
men of all arms of actives and reserves. 
To obtain this number is comparatively 
easy; to equip and train them 1s a vast 


There are sixteen training camps in the United States. 


The uniform. 





Just before and just after 





The camp for the West, at the 
Presidio, at San Francisco, had room for 2500 students and 
was literally swamped by applications 
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And we drill him and we dress him up so neat’’ 


undertaking, requiring the best brains 
of the Army. 

The bureau of census has computed 
the number of men in the United States 
within the conscription limits at ten mil- 
lion, which means merely that that num- 
ber must register as being within the age 
limits. From this number authorities are 
at work subtracting those who are ineli- 
gible by reason of having dependents to 
support, those engaged in pursuits neces- 
sary to the military establishment, and 
those physically unfit for military service. 
It will not surprise army men to learn 
that fully fifty per cent of men otherwise 
not exempt will fail to pass the physical 
tests, especially as it is intended to make 
the first new army of 500,000 without a 
superior among any of the European 
armies. The West’s registration approxi- 
mates 1,686,100, distributed as follows: 





ATIZONAagT END) 34,700 
Califonnsamees cit. - dah’. 362,000 
: Coloradommerean sii, . Bs. 109,500 

Arms and the man. Cleaning-time Idaho eee. -v..i. .4.- 51,800 
Montanaiye 7 sou 735300 


Between the hills and the Golden Gate. There are few moments for loafing at the 
Presidio, with nine hours of daylight drill and two hours of 
night study. It is no picnic 











INGVAGE. cath ates eke cies 16,500 
New Mexico.......... 41,500 
North. Pamotave. 0.41.4 89,000 
pouth, akotar).cae. >. 80,500 
COED os oo. ante oc ents «2 LOS, 100 
ORNS MA riety. hss 420,200 
SRST ete ts Rees chon aan 46,200 
WY ASHI ETON olga fists t.6. 4 217,400 
WM VOMUN Gees rae oly ne is 35,400 


Of this vast total of men registered 
about five per cent will have been called 
to the colors by August, five months after 
war has been declared! 

Of course, the tendency is and will con- 
tinue to be to criticize our military es- 
cablishment for moving so ponderously, 
but the army cannot be blamed even re- 
motely. To begin with, previous pacific 
Congresses had rejected everything tend- 
ing to establish a dignified, dependable 
military policy that would not leave us 
at the mercy of a bandit band along the 
Mexican border nor give us pause when- 
ever an over-seas complication threat- 
ened. West Point and Annapolis for 
years turned out army and navy officers 
who were equal, if not superior, to those 
of any other nation, but these men soon 
discovered that their reports urging re- 
serve supplies of arms and ammunition 
were forgotten in the scramble of poli- 
ticians for political pap. So in the month 
of May, 1917, when the nation is at war 
with a powerful nation, we learn with a 
shock that there are not enough Spring- 
field rifles—the rifle used by the United 
States Army—to equip the first army of 
500,000 about to be raised by conscrip- 
tion. There were not enough rifles of our 
own pattern, admittedly the best so far 
developed, to arm the regular army and 
National Guard at war strength. The 
ordnance department was not responsible 
for the fact that there is no reserve of 
rifles. The Congress refused to vote the 
money. But we shall not send our troops 
abroad without rifles. They will be sup- 
plied with Lee-Enfield weapons, the pat- 
tern used by Great Britain. Due to the 
exigencies of war, the army heads found 
there were about a million of these rifles 
at war munition plants in the United 
States and they will be taken over! 

There probably is not a National Guard 
organization in the West that has sufh- 
cient equipment if it is recruited up to 
war strength. And there can be no pro- 
vision for the reserve battalions author- 
ized by the new National Defense Act. 
It is planned that for every regiment of 
National Guard ordered into active ser- 
vice a battalion of reserves shall be or- 
ganized, drilled and equipped. Without 
clothing and without rifles it will be 
difficult indeed to inculcate the military 
spirit into such motley organizations. 

The moment these conditions become 
known generally, cries of inefficiency will 
be raised. Don’t blame the army. The 
army has done and is doing its full duty, 
despite a succession of incompetent Con- 
gresses. The real fault lies with the elec- 
torate, who continue to send to Wash- 
ington representatives who snoop around 
the pork-barrel instead of doing their duty 
by the nation as a whole. The average 
Congressman believes that an appro- 
priation in the budget is worth more at 
home as a vote getter than a whole army 
division of reserves, fully equipped 
and thoroughly trained. To the victor 
(Continued on page 70) 




















Y flinging her weight against the 

door jand pushing with all her 

might Martha King succeeded in 

shutting it against roaring wind 
and choking clouds of sand. It was the 
third day of the worst sandstorm she had 
ever known. The young fruit trees that 
she had watched and tended were dead, 
and every time she looked at their broken, 
writhing stems fierce protest arose in her 
heart. It seemed to her that she had en- 
dured to the limit of her capacity. She 
had come to loathe the place that she 
called home. One word, and only one, 
could express her aching discontent, and 
that was—homesickness. 

She dropped into a chair and stared out 
at the murky sky. The wind was likely 
to go down during the night; a dazzling 
day or two might be expected, then more 
wind. It was five o’clock. She had not 
taken the trouble to eat at noon, and now 
she was hungry. She got up stiffly, like 
an old woman. ‘The spring that she had 
once had stretched to the vanishing point, 
and she had no object in being, or 1n pre- 
tending to be, quick and smart. She was 
only twenty-nine, but she looked forty— 
tanned to the color of a walnut shell and 
scarcely less wrinkled. When she thought 
of her looks at all she called herself, 
bitterly, a desert mummy. 

When potatoes and bacon and coffee 
were cooked she took from a paper bag, 
the top of which was tightly twisted, a 
white cloth, and wiped cup, saucer and 
plate, on which sand had lain like fine 
gray wool. And while she ate, Steven’s 
last letter was propped up on the table 
before her. 

“Dear wife,” she read with a sort of 
forlorn satisfaction, “I thought of you a 
long time last night. The papers said 
there was a storm and I wished I knew 
how hard the wind was blowing and you 
there alone. The fog came in at the win- 
dow good and salt and made me think of 
the coast. I wish we never had left it. I 
wish we had never seen that Godforsaken 
desert. It’s Tophet for both of us. 

“Tt will be a long time before my leg is 
strong again and | have been thinking 
what we can do if we can sell out at any 
price. We could work up the coast with 
a stock of notions, and—” 

A moving object loomed before the 
window—a pairof mules, drawing a camp- 
wagon. She hurried to open the door. 

Through the flying sand she saw a man 
climb out of the wagon. “‘Hullo,” he 
called in a strong young voice, “this is 
some wind, isn’t it? Glad we’ve found 
your house. Been floundering ’round for 
an hour or so, road’s all blown over. You 
can keep us, can’t you? I see you have a 
barn.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Martha eagerly. 

“Come, Honey,” he said, and assisted 
a young woman from the wagon. She 
came to the door, smiling, hair down, hat 
on the back of her neck. 

Martha gave her a welcoming hand. 
“You must be pretty near worn out with 
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UT OF TOPHET 


The Story of a Desperate Woman 


By Annie G. Gale 


this wind in your face,” she exclaimed. 
“Let me take your things off while you 
get your breath.” 

“I’m not tired a bit. It’s been such 
fun,’ was the unexpected reply. “For a 
while the wind struck us squarely in the 
back and almost blew us along. That 
made it easy for the mules. Then all at 
once it turned around and hit us in front, 
and we concluded that we’d lost the road. 
Your coffee smells good,” she went on. 
‘“My—my husband and I are nearly 
starved.” 

Presently the young man came in. 

“I’ve put up my team,” he said com- 
fortably. “My name is Berg—Harry J. 
Berg, and this lady is my wife. We ex- 
pected to make a town tonight. How- 
ever, we don’t care, if we’re not bothering 
you too much.” 

“I’m glad you came,” Martha assured 
him. “I was lonesome.” She told them 
her name. 

“Do you live here alone?” Mrs. Berg 
asked wonderingly. 

“T have been alone a month. My hus- 
band is in a hospital at Los Angeles. He 
got hurt.” 

“What part of the country did you 
come from?” asked Berg, when more 
dishes had been wiped with the white 
cloth and more potatoes and bacon fried. 

“From the coast—north of Los An- 
geles.” 





E looked at herthoughtfully. “How’d 
you happen to strike here?” 

“We took up a claim,” she said drily. 

“T might have guessed that. Well, 
this is a fine country. See it on a clear 
day, the air, or something—I don’t know 
what—makes a man feel as if he owned 
the earth. I don’t want to envy any man 
what he’s worked for, but when I can 
look from the sky on one side to the sky 
on the other side, and smell good brown 
loam and sagebrush, and breathe clear 
down to my socks—by George, I think 
the desert’s the place for a live man.” 

“T like to hear that,” said Martha with 
her habitual restraint. As a matter of 
policy she always refrained from express- 
ing her intense desire to leave the desert, 
forever. “What do you think, Mrs. 
Berg?” she asked in a quietly curious 
tone. 

“T think it’s perfectly bewitching. It’s 
wonderful! We've been driving about 
for days. It makes me feel light, as if I 
could walk on air. And it makes me want 
to sing all the time. Do you feel so too?” 

“Not exactly,” was the reply; which 
might have passed for uncertainty, or 
irony, according to her questioner’s dis- 
cernment—or lack of it. “Did you ever 
live near the ocean, Mrs. Berg?” 

“No,” smiled the young woman with 
an involuntary glance at a new ring on 
her left hand. “I lived in Iowa until— 
until two weeks ago. I’ve never thought 





much about the ocean. But I’ve read a 
lot about deserts,” she went on, “and I 
always wished I could travel over one. 
1 thought there’d be sand and rocks and 
rattlesnakes and lizards. But this is so 
big and so bare of everything except, 
once in a while, a queer, twisted tree— 
Joshua trees, a woman said, when | asked 
her if we might dig up a little one that 
was on her land. 

“In one way I’m disappointed,” Mrs. 
Berg continued. ‘I did hope to find some 
specimens—petrifactions, you know, and 
agates and bits of flint. People told us of 
finding them on the desert, but I haven’t 
seen one worth picking up. Do you ever 
find any, Mrs. King?” 

“T’ve not taken the trouble to go where 
they are. There are lots of them on a 
corner of our land, on what we call a dry 
lake.” 

“T thought that everyone liked speci- 
mens,” said the other, surprised. 

“T used to like them,’ Martha returned 
with a hospitable willingness to meet her 
chance guest halfway. 

Berg, moving a foot under the table, 
touched something that rattled. “Excuse 
me,” he said. 

“There’s no harm done,” Martha as- 
sured him. “It’s a tub of dishes that I 
never wholly unpacked. It’s been there 
along time. It is a little in the way, but 
I’m used to it.” 

Mrs. Berg glanced swiftly around the 
big room. It was in order, but it did not 
look like a home; there were too many 
nailed-up boxes, and no knick-knacks, not 
even a photograph, anywhere. 

“You poor thing!” she exclaimed. “I 
understand why you don’t care for things 
here. You’re homesick!” 

Berg, also, was impressed with the 
dreary significance of the unpacked dishes. 

“I'd like to know,” he began impul- 
sively, ‘‘whether you’ve proved up?” 

““Yes,’’ was the answer, “we have a 
clear title. We've been here more than 
four years.” 

“And your husband—does he feel as 
you do?” 

She nodded assent. 

“Too bad. Tried to sell out?” 

She nodded again. 

“Advertised?” 

“Yes,” she said wearily, “we have tried 
every way we can think of. People come 
and look, and seem to like everything, and 
say we'll hear from them soon. But we 
don’t. I don’t know why; sometimes I 
think they don’t mean a word they say. 

“We'll sell,’’ she hurried on, “for half the 
money that we have spent here and show 
bills—they’re all receipted—to prove 
what we say, and we'll make terms to 
suit.” 

“That strikes me as being a big offer. 
You’re fixed for comfort, too,” he com- 
mented, looking at the rough conven- 
iences, ‘‘and your barn is tight, and you 
have a well.” 

“You'd better buy us out,” she said 
desperately, trying to speak naturally. 
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She turned to Mrs. Berg with a pitiful 
pretense of humor: 

“Maybe you could make pocket money 
selling specimens. Don’t you want to 
stay over tomorrow and look the land 
over?” 

“Well, I—I’ll tell you just how it is,” 
he said frankly. ‘‘Nell’s father gave us 
some money, enough to pay for a small 
farm, but | promised him I would look 
around a good bit before I bought any- 
thing, and really, I’ve just begun to look. 
But,” he continued cheerfully, “I'll be 
glad to stay over. I’ll look at every foot 
of your land, and if—if I don’t conclude 
to come back and look at it again later on, 
Pll sell it for you. [ll talk to every live 
man | meet about your offer.” 

“But, Harry,” his wife put in regret- 
fully, “don’t you remember that we wrote 
aunt Clara to expect us on the 16th, 
which will be tomorrow? I’m sorry, I’d 
love to stay. Mrs. King, we will try hard 
to arrange to come here again.” 

“I did forget,” Berg acknowledged. 
“We shall have to drive all day. But I’ll 
sell this place for you, sure.” 

“Thank you,” she managed to say, 
trying to look as if it didn’t matter. She 
still had some pride that the torturing 
desert had not killed. 

Supper eaten, Mrs. Berg looked ques- 
tioningly around the room. Martha, 
guessing at her thoughts, explained 
promptly: 

“The corner that you see partitioned off 
is a bedroom. You will sleep there to- 
night.” 

“But where will you sleep? 
we're bothering you.” 

“You’re not. I'll sleep in the loft. 
There’s a high step-ladder.” 
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get out tonight. 
chance.” 

She renewed the fire in the cookstove 
and baked pan after pan of biscuit with 
the least possible clatter of dishes, and 
put them in a basket with other food. 
This, with matches and a lantern she 
carried to the wagon, which she found 
well stocked with hay and grain. After 
harnessing and hitching the mules she 
returned to the house. 

After a moment’s survey of the packed 
boxes she shook her head, and turned to 


It may be my only 


Anxious to be off, she went to a window and wrote with a finger on the 
dust and sand that covered the glass 


Conversation dragged while she washed 
the supper dishes. The wind had made 
her guests sleepy and they went early to 
the room that she had prepared for 
them. 

Alone, she sat and stared at the frre. 
Her mind was in a tumult. Her eyes 
glistened, her face burned with excite- 
ment. She frowned with irritation when- 
ever the odor of the wind-swept sage- 
brush drifted in. She longed for the fog 

“ce 99 - 
—“good and salt.” After a while she 
realized that the wind was dying away, 
and the fact quickened the decision that 
she had been slow in reaching. 
¥ w must do it,” she said to herself. 

It’s Tophet for both of us. There’s 
no use in waiting and hoping. I must 


the matter that had brought her back. 
Writing materials were in the bedroom, 
but she found a scrap of paper, and 
searched in vain on the clock shelf for the 
pencil that should have been there. 
Then, anxious to be off, she went to a 
window and wrote with a finger on the 
dust and sand that covered the glass: 


DEAR MR. AND Mrs. BERG: 

Please don’t send an officer after me. 
My husband will send you deed to land. 
Will register it. Wait here for it. Try 
to understand and forgive me. 

MaArtua Kino. 


She went out again to the waiting 
mules whose heads were turned toward 
the Pacific and the good, salt fog. 





































HE world war and German welt- 
politik have hit the West. 
Failing to align Mexico with 
Germany, the Teutons today are 
making Mexican labor in the United 
States the economic ally of Berlin. About 
25,000 of these Mexican laborers already 
have left California alone, and the circum- 
stances show that concerted efforts have 
been made to get the 75,000 remaining 
here to leave the country. 

That the Pacific frontier is suffering 
from a dearth of unskilled labor is ad- 
mitted. Before the draft was in sight, 
grave concern was being manifested over 
the lack of labor which could be mobilized 
for the harvesting of the crops. 

Now overnight the situation has be- 
come ominous. The beet fields in the 
southern part of the state are being de- 
serted. Roundly 18,000 workers from 
Mexico have trekked back again over the 
border. This year the 135,000 acres of 
cotton in the state will not be picked if 
the growers plan on Mexican labor—and 
cotton is king these war days, from high 
explosives to the bandages in the base 
hospital. Even northward, some 2000 
Mexican laborers have left the great in- 
terior valley’s fields. 

Why? Because the word has been 
dropped that the United States and Mex- 
ico are going to war in a couple of months 
—that all the laborers here will be in- 
terned by the gringos—that the sons of 
Mexico who love their country should 
leave. 

But once across the border, even though 
they find the story a canard, not a Mexi- 
can laborer will be able to get back. Our 
new immigration law effectively ensures 
that: how many laborers from Mexico can 
meet the $8 head-tax; how many laborers 
can satisfy the literacy test? 


In the meantime the crops are ripening 
apace. Never was food so needed by a 
struggling world. The granaries of the 
West must do their part. But where— 
comes the cry—can we mobilize the labor? 

Our Allies have turned to the yellow 
men. 

Today, there are 100,000 Chinamen in 
France—working in the factories and the 
fields that 100,000 Frenchmen can go to 
the front against the enemy. These 
Chinese laborers, “the most perfect 
human labor machine in the world,” were 
brought from China under contract during 
the past year tor service behind the battle 
line. 

Nobody knows how many men of 
Cathay, manning England’s freighters 
which are running the German blockade, 





COMPARISON OF CHINESE AND JAPANESE 
IN THE UNITED STATES BY DECADES 
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the Door for John Ke 
oss Seal HEM ditions, and our decision must rest 
Chinaman? ‘ on different grounds. There is now 
on the Pacific frontier what once 
was a large Chinese population. 
By G. Charles Hodges Though decreasing year by year, it is a 
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have given their lives to feed Britain. 
Some inkling of the numbers may be 
gotten from the fact that the British sea- 
men’s unions early in the war raised a 
voice of protest against “‘the orientalizing 
of ships.” For, as the Chinese Govern- 
ment declared, in breaking with Germany, 
German ruthlessness has cost the lives 
of “‘many Chinese passengers and seamen 
on board foreign ships.” 

Moreover, 2500 Chinese have just 
passed through Canada for Europe—paid 
432 ‘‘cash,” or about fifteen cents, a day. 
This is to be taken as the beginning, not 
the end. The coming months will see 
thousands more yellow men in the service 
of the Allies. Russia alone at this mo- 
ment wants 40,000 to work in the mines of 
the Don region. 

Now enters the United States. 

Are we to take like action—mobilize 
yellow men for service on the farms of the 
West? Draft the man-power of Asia to 
fill the loss made by America’s levy on her 
manhood? 


Our course is not to be found in the 
action of the Allies. 
We on the Pacific face different con- 


potent reminder of the bitter days marking 
the introduction of the men from Cathay. 

Drawn by the tales of ‘Golden Hills” 
rimming the western ocean, John China- 
man’s poor cousins turned their backs on 
Cathay when America opened ner door 
on the Pacific in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. But there quickly sprang 
up trouble, always trouble ending with 
John Chinaman paying the costs. This 
was at a time, however, when the man- 
darins of China cared not a tea leaf tor 
what happened to their subjects in a tar 
land. 

Yet in 1868 we entered into a treaty 
with the Middle Kingdom expressly stat- 
ing ‘“‘the inherent mi inalienable right of 
man to change his home”’ without a voice 
of protest in Congress. 

Each year the number of Chinese on the 
Pacific frontier climbed, and the hue and 
cry against chem reached the halls of 
Congress. So in 1880 China gave us the 
right co “regulate, limit, or suspend” the 
flow of yellow toilers from Cathay. There- 
upon the United States, no longer en- 
meshed in the Treaty of 1868, heeded the 
cries of the Pacific frontier and shut out 
John Chinaman’s poor cousins—skilled 
and unskilled laborers—for ten years. 

Thus began America’s Chinese wall. 
Buc the battle went on, in Congress and 
out. John Chinaman and his _ poor 
cousi.s became the battledore and_.shuttle- 
cock of American politics for a quarter of 
a century. Through the ’80’s we made 
the conditions allowing the entrance of 
Chinese more and more onerous—by 
congressional enactment, administration, 
and high-handed diplomacy. 

All the protests of John Chinaman and 
all the wails of his poor cousins debarred 
from the promised land availed nought. 
When the pact of 1894 expired tea years 
later, John Chinaman was beaten. We 
had gotten into the way of settling our 
difficulties with him by piling act upon 
act. So in 1904 we reénacted all laws “‘in 
so far as not inconsistent with treaty ob- 
ligations” and “continuing in force in- 
definitely all laws ‘prohibiting and regu- 
lating the coming of Chinese.’ ”’ 

This was the proverbial straw. The 
Middle Kingdom made a last dignified 
protest. The United States had passed 
through the whole range of international 
lawlessness, and for nearly a decade and a 


(Continued on page 65) 
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and the 
Law 


An Acquittal by a Seattle 
Mixed Jury is the 
Result of Everett's 
“ Bloody Sunday” 


By B. S. Coleman 


N the afternoon of Sunday, No- 

vember 5, 1916, two bodies of men 

totaling at least four hundred 

engaged in a pitched battle at 
the city dock of Everett, Washington. 
Seven men were either killed outright or 
mortally wounded and fifty more were 
injured, a dozen of them severely. One 
received eight bullets and recovered. An- 
other was shot nine times. 

Of the men on the dock, Charles A. 
Curtiss, a citizen deputy, and Deputy 
Sheriff Jefferson F. Beard, died from their 
wounds. On the I. W. W. side Abraham 
Rebinowitz, Hugo Gerlat, Gus Johnson, 
John Looney and Felix Baran were killed. 

The crowd on the steamer, which 
backed out from the dock and returned 
to Seattle, was searched on arrival. All 
weapons had been thrown overboard. 
Seventy-five men were held on the charge 
of murdering Deputy Sheriff Beard. The 
others were released. The defendants 
were granted a change of venue from 
Snohomish to King county, the trials to 
take place before Superior Judge J. T. 
Ronald of Seattle. 

Thomas H. Tracy, secretary of a new 
I. W. W. local at Everett, who was 
charged by Sheriff McRae with having 
fired the first shot, was selected as the 
first to be tried. At the end of nine 
weeks’ trial, Tracy was acquitted by a 
jury of six men and six women. As the 
case against Tracy was considered the 
strongest, the remaining defendants, 
with the exception of one who was taken 
East to conclude a sentence for burglary, 
were discharged. 


HE battle was the culmination of a 

series of encounters between the 
Snohomish county authorities and the 
I. W. W. The trouble began when James 
Rowan, an I. W. W. organizer, appeared 
on the streets of Everett July 21, at the 
height of a strike by the shingle weavers 
and longshoremen in the city, selling 
I. W. W. literature and song books. He 
was arrested, and after being held a few 
days on the charge of peddling without 
a license, was deported. The I. W. W. 
continued to send speakers, regardless of 
numerous arrests, and threatened to “‘fll 
Everett’s jails.” 


The jury (at the left), six men and six women, which gave a verdict of acquittal in 
the test case against the I. W. W. at the end of a nine weeks’ trial at Seattle 


On August 29 there was a riot in front 
of the Everett theater between strikers 
and non-union men. ‘The authorities 
charged it had been brought about by 
I. W. W. agitators. Several arrests were 
made. 

Threats to “put Everett on the map” 
appeared in the Industrial Worker, the 
I. W. W. organ in Seattle. Delegations 
of I. W. W. called on the mayor and other 
city officials and are alleged to have re- 
ferred to the death of Chief of Police 
Sullivan, of Spokane, in 1913, the burn- 
ing of hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of property and other incidents in 
Northwestern cities of a kindred nature, 
as the fate of any community which op- 
posed the introduction of I. W. W. 
propaganda. 

Mill owners and business men of Ever- 
ett appealed to the mayor to maintain 
order in the city. He informed them the 
situation had got beyond his control with 
the limited police force and funds at his 
command. The result was a mass meet- 
ing of citizens October 30. Sheriff Donald 
McRae agreed to handle the situation if 
given sufhcient men. Two hundred citi- 
zens volunteered to act as deputy sheriffs 
without pay and were sworn in. 

From then until November 5 the 
special deputies closed every avenue to 
the crowds of I. W. W. who began to flock 
to the city from all parts of the country in 
response to urgent calls sent out by the 
Seattle headquarters. Efforts to enter 
the city on freight trains were frustrated; 
trips on special boats were made, but the 
men were intercepted and arrested. 
Finally the steamer Verona was chartered 
on November 5 to carry a crowd of I. W. 
W. to Everett and the Everett authorities 
were warned of their departure by the 
Seattle police. 


ROSECUTOR BLACK, assisted by 
Attorneys A. L. Veitch of Los An- 
geles and H. D. Cooley of Everett, con- 
ducted the case for the state. Attorneys 
Fred H. Moore of Los Angeles; George 
F. Vanderveer of Seattle and E. C. Dailey 
of Everett appeared for che defense. The 
jury consisted of the following: 
Mrs. Mattie Fordran, wife of a steam- 
fitter; Robert Harris, a rancher; Fred 


Cords, a bricklayer; Mrs. Louise Raynor, 
wife of a master mariner; A. Peplan, a 
farmer; Mrs. Clara Uhlman, wife of a 
harnessmaker; Mrs. Alice Freeborn, 
widow of a druggist; F. M. Christian, a 
laborer; Mrs. Sarah F. Brown, a widow; 
James R. Williams, a machinist; Mrs. 
Sarah J. Timmer, wife of a lineman, and 
T. J. Byrne, a contractor. 

The selection of the jury was made 
without any bickering by counsel. The 
defense attorneys were successful in get- 
ting two union men on the jury. Both 
sides used all their peremptory challenges. 

Prosecutor Black, in his opening state- 
ment, said it was his purpose to show that 
the I. W. W. had conspired to carry on 
their propaganda in Everett against the 
orders of the city and county officials, 
that threats had been made to “burn 
Everett and terrorize the city” for not 
allowing them to have their way, and that 
the invasion of the city by a crowd of 
I. W. W. on the steamer Verona was not 
for the purpose of a peaceful street meet- 
ing, as the defense claimed, but was an 
armed invasion to obtain vengeance for 
alleged mistreatment and part of a gi- 
gantic conspiracy by the I. W. W. to run 
the city and do as they pleased. 

In view of the allegation of conspiracy 
Judge Ronald, in his own language, “‘let 
down the bars.’ The result was that a 
great mass of evidence, including I. W. W. 
literature and song books, works on 
sabotage issued by I. W. W. publishing 
houses, articles in I. W. W. publications, 
copies of telegrams sent all over the 
Northwest for “two thousand I. W. W. 
to come and invade Everett,” for “all 
cats and toms to come and join this 
fight,” and to “come quick and come pre- 
pared for action,’ were introduced in 
evidence by the prosecution. Selections 
from the literature submitted were read 
by counsel for the state to the jury. 

The whole alleged plan of action by 
the I. W. W. from the time James Rowan 
was first arrested in Everett was laid bare. 

Mayor D. D. Merrill, of Everett, testi- 
fied that the I. W. W. plan of sending 
more speakers, no matter how many were 
arrested, resulted in the situation getting 
beyond his control. He was followed by 

(Continued on page 68) 
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ITTY BELL tweeked her coaxing 

poodle impatiently from his end- 

on position, and stopped to re- 

arrange the bow of flaming red 
attached to his collar. 

“Behave yourself!” she said petulantly; 
and then remembering the indolent pose 
she had assumed for the benefit of the 
girl on the hospital bed, she added with 
an affected drawl: “Binks 1s_ tired, 
Rachael. [Il just have to take him home. 
Really, he’s almost more than I[ can man- 
age attimes.” Kitty stooped as she spoke 
to plant an insincere kiss on the upturned 
face on the pillow, the omnipresent Binks 
springing from floor to chair and from 
chair to bed to add his effusive caresses to 
those of his admiring mistress, who added: 
“Did ‘you ever see anything like him! 
Ain’t he pretty, though? His bow’s the 
exact shade of the groundwork of your 
kimono.” 

Without waiting for a reply, Kitty 
thrust her chin out towards the dresser 
glass and began to apply a chamois to her 
already over-powdered face, adding a 
touch of rouge from the small vanity-box 
swinging, along with other dangling 
trinkets, from her long neck chain. Binks, 
tucked firmly under the other arm, 
wriggled and barked in short staccato 
notes of excitement and anticipation. 

“He knows when he’s getting his way,” 
Kitty remarked indulgently. ‘I expect 
he’s bothered you. I ought to have left 
him at home, but the poor dear gets out 
so little. Do be good to yourself. Sol 
Burlough was asking about you the other 
day, and I told him you was sick.” 

Rachael Masters shrugged indifferently. 
“Sol in town!” she commented. 


“Yes. And Sol’s picking up. Well, 
I’ll be in to see you again. Come on, 
Binks.” 


Kitty snapped a smart tan leash into 
the ring on Binks’ collar, and took her 
departure. 

Rachael watched her disappearing 
form with frowning annoyance; and when 
certain that there was no danger of her 
visitor's return drew cautiously from 
under the lapboard she had flung over 
them when Kitty’s name had been an- 
nounced, a sheaf of papers. As an after- 
thought she reached for the plug of the 
bell, “the light of determination flaming 
in her hazel eyes. 

“Miss Gains,” she said to the white- 
capped nurse who answered her call, “if 
anybody calls for me after this, say Tam 
not seeing anyone.’ 

“The doctor—” the girl began. 

“Tl attend to the doctor!’ Rachael 
said irritably, as she again reached im- 
patiently towards her papers. 

Another nurse, passing as Miss Gains 
closed the door behind her, paused. 
“Got a wigging?”’ she asked, glancing 
significantly up at the number over the 
door of the room. 


THE SCARLET KIMONO 


How Rachael Masters Came Back From 
‘A Study From Life 


By Dell H. Munger 


Author of: The Wind Before the Dawn 


“Humph, I should say! She’ll attend 
to the doctor! Think of Marie Post’s 
mother marrying a man that’s spending 
his time with one of those creatures—and 
the very first year after his marriage!” 
Miss Gains replied, unaware that back in 
Room 23 feverish fingers laid hold of 
papers which held all the hopes of heaven 
for an imprisoned soul. With a wink, she 
drew the attention of the other to Doctor 
Land’s appearance at that end of the hall. 


HE girl in Room 23 was so deeply 

concerned with her papers that Doc- 
tor Land’s knock was repeated before she 
heard it. Even when he had closed the 
door, she continued to select and arrange, 
giving him a word of greeting without 
looking up. She slipped her lapboard 
across her drawn-up knees so as to sup- 
port the loose sheets in her hand while she 
read, as was her intention. Rachael read 
well, and the doctor listened with interest; 
but as he did so, he took stock of the girl 
herself, running his eyes over her specu- 
latively. 

Rachael’s hair had been bleached to the 
whiteness of flax when she had arrived at 
the hospital; it was beginning to show a 
decided line’ of darker color, nearly an 
inch in length, attesting to the time she 
had spent within the walls. Although her 
eyebrows were penciled and her lips 
rouged, she was the exact opposite of the 
flamboyant Kitty, who had just left the 
room. Her eyes were still capable of the 
eagerness of the little child, though sin 
washed the face in which they were set. 

Rachael’s mouth spread in a wide, 
tight line across her rather broad face as 
she stopped to change her page; and he 
felt that she would not lightly turn back 
when once her hand was laid to the handle 
of her plow. Doctor Land considered her 
meditatively, revolving a project. 

Three years before, Rachael had set her 
hand to the wrong implement of fate, 
which accounted for her being in the hos- 
pital; accounted for the bleached hair and 
the rouge; accounted for the hurt lines 
about her tight mouth, and for the de- 
fiance in her young ej a defiance which 
marks her kind, and is the surest sign of 
the bitter realization which comes with 
“the life.” Her mouth softened as she 
read over the work she had done since he 
had seen her in the morning, and the 
doctor noticed it; also, he noted and was 
pleased that she discarded the flaming red 
kimono because the wide sleeves got in 
the way of her papers. Her voice rose 
with the triumphant note of satisfaction 
as she finished, and the pages were thrown 
aside with an enthusiastic little flip. She 
turned her face up to him expectantly. 





“Somewhere in 


“Now isn’t that a good picture of 
Jimmie?” she cried, her face rapt with the 
joy of creation. “‘You’ve been good to 
let me read it to you every single day, as 
fast as it was done. It was reading it to 
you at first that got ‘Jimmie’ offered to 
the publishers. I’d never have thought 
of it alone.’ 

Doctor Land, a portly man with pros- 
perous look, caressed his black goatee with 
slow fingers, his gray eyes looking at her 
in sidewise fashion as he supported his 
elbow in the hollow of the other hand. 
He had been Rachael’s physician for three 
months, and had come to see in her some- 
thing more than a mere “case.” Her 
appeal to him was direct, her enthusiasm 
something which claimed a personal rela- 
tion. He had granted that relation at 
first because he had become interested in 
her writing; but as the days passed the 
relation had advanced a step. In spite 
of a cynical attitude towards all such as 
she, he found himself wishing her well in a 
larger field than that of story-writing, of 
mere’ money-getting; she had somehow 
crept into his consciousness as a soul. 

“This is better than your first story of 
Jimmie,” he said finally. “Why don’t 
you go in for'this sort of thing—and 
straighten up?” He added the last, 
looking with trank inquiry into her eyes. 

Her lips had been curved in lines of 
joyful anticipation. He saw her finch, 
and the lips curled into an expression not 
pleasing to see. She had been swiftly 
disappointed at the period he had taken 
to answer. 

“Don’t remind me of that!”’ she cried 
impatiently. “Not right here when I’ve 
found something which makes it possible 
to forget it for whole days at a time.” 

Then, carried away by the creative 
fancy to which she gave rein those con- 
valescing days, her mind returned to the 
new realm, the kingdom which was hers 
by right of conquest. 

“Here! Let me read you some of the 
changes I’ve made in yesterday’s work.’ 

He shook his head in mock helplessness 
and continued to study her; but conscious 
of whispering nurses, reluctance clouded 
his eyes. 


ACHAEL, unheeding, selected her 

chapter from the pile at the back of 
the littered bed; she promptly launched 
into the particular portion treated to 
second considerations. In spite of her 
blondined hair, her penciled brows, and the 
ravages of recent wretched years, she 
looked worthwhile. He noted the rushing 
feeling she expended, her enthusiasm as a 
great idea lighted up her usually colorless 
face, and that the faint flush of excite- 
ment made her altogether pretty. Her 
sibilant voice caressed the words, and the 
thought struck the doctor that she loved 
the very flesh and bone of this child of 
her creation; that it was possible for the 
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children of the brain to perform the same 
functions as those of the body. 

He thought of the class of “‘house’’ 
from which she had been brought to the 
hospital; it was all-but impossible to asso- 
ciate her with the life it represented. He 
had never probed the facts of her past, 
but bit by bit he had gathered from her 
conversation that a Middle West com- 
munity had disowned her after an early 
offense; that the inevitableness of her 
position had been accepted; that she had 
come to California to escape the eyes of 
those who knew and condemned. Three 
years had, to all outward appearances, 
molded her into the common type. She 
had led a promiscuous life, becoming ill— 
as do all her class sooner or later. 
small legacy had made rest and an opera- 
tion possible; then had been discovered, 
during the long and lonely days of con- 
valescence, the gift of story-telling, 
which he had encouraged because the joy- 
ful relief from tedium would be a magic 
assistant at the critical moment in turn- 
ing the tide of recovery their way. 


NWILLINGas he was to linger at that 
moment, he thought of those things, 
conscious of the eager pose of her head, of 
the nervous energy expressed in every line, 
of the busy, vital make-up of the girl, and 
of her feminine charm and sweetness 
which even the life had been unable to 
quench. All this was made manifest to 
his understanding; and he saw how, un- 
consciously, her spirit had triumphed 
over every evil, over weeks of suffering, a 
fatalistic attitude towards life, the loss of 
friends, loss of faith in her own powers of 
reorganization, loss of strength. He saw, 
too, that none of the usual hindrances 
acknowledged of mortals seemed in her 
case to matter. In spite of all the things 
tearing at her, and of his first advice that 
she rest and occupy her mind with noth- 
ing which might tire her, Rachael had 
written a successful story. She was 
worth saving. Her first cheque lay beside 
an envelope topping a pile of neatly folded 
papers. As she stopped reading, she 
seized it and shook it at him triumphantly. 
“Six months of rest in that little thing 
alone! And there’s still money in the 
bank,” she cried. But as she spoke, her 
eyes lost some of their sparkle, for his 
advice of a moment before recurred to her 
mind. “The people of your world would- 
n’t let me ‘straighten up’,” she retorted. 
Almost instantly she threw out a rampart 
between herself and the things which 
clawed at her spirits. “They can’t pre- 
vent me, though, from getting well and 
writing another story. My, but it’s 
fun!” 

The little rampart served its purpose, 
for with the mention of her work, the 
doctor saw that her mood changed, that 
she brightened like an April day. Her 
mental world washed itself sweet and 
clean in the flood of enthusiasm that 
work could arouse. He lingered another 
ten minutes to let her outline plot and 
characteristics, watching her embellish 
Jimmie till he was glittering and respon- 
sive, all her being scouring at his tempera- 
ment and possibilities, Her eyes were 
alight, her body eager—the immaculate 
conception taking place before mortal 
eyes. 

“Six months of rest! What can’t 
you accomplish in that time! You'll 
straighten up yet.” 
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She laughed through rouge-tinted lips; 
but her teeth were white and even, and 
there was a touch of purity about her 
extremely feminine type in spite of every 
ominous indication. 

“You'll do it yet,” he reasserted. 

She dismissed him gaily with a wave of 
her hand. ‘Go on. You’ve been stand- 
ing on first one foot and then the other 
for half an hour. I’m conscious of you!”’ 

She was conscious of him! It was the 
first reference that had ever been made to 
personal things either directly or indi- 
rectly, and remembering the whispering 
nurses, he got himself from the room with 
a dissatisfied shrug, intensely afraid of 
anything of a personal nature, half-dis- 
gusted with himself for having ever con- 
sidered her as anything apart from a case. 

Replying to his step-daughter’s ques- 
tions that night as to whom he had in 
St. Lukes, he said: 

“A girl—not the best type in the world, 


Marie, but on the whole above the 
average.” 
He acknowledged to himself that 


Rachael had possibilities and powers. 
But she was what she was, and Doctor 
Land was not a sporting man by in- 
stincts nor by habit. She was nothing to 
him in any way—could never be. Noth- 
ing outside the powers of her pen inter- 
ested him in Rachael Masters—that, and 
the spirit which drove it on. 

He reflected that, although this phase 
of their association was mutual, she 
hardly listened to him when he talked to 
her of remedies and symptoms, that all 
her thought went to her writing. When 
he would be most concerned about her 
personal affairs or conditions, she would 
often look up at him with a far-away look 
and reply, “Yes, but listen to this.” 
With her eyes beaming, she would be off 
with the discussion of a chapter or a page, 
unconscious that he was anything but a 
great ear into which she could pour the 
seething subjects of her hourly cogita- 
tions, which, like phosphorus, illumined 
the dark places in her soul so brilliantly 
that nothing but their changing and mys- 
terious light was of importance. 


T was the tendency to emboss herself 

that fretted Doctor Land. Everything 
about Rachael was gaudy, and her fili- 
greed fountain pen was but a symbol of 
the world she had inhabited. Her kimono 
was a flaming scarlet; her petticoats a 
rich purple; her hats of wondrous color- 
ing and decoration. Color was her stock 
intrade. In order to attract the attention 
lying so close to her bread and butter, 
Rachael, as did all her class, rioted in 
color; her lips were touched with scarlet, 
her eyebrows penciled, her cheeks brushed 
with crimson. Yet with it all, Rachael 
looked out upon the world with a gaze 
which was direct. The eyes of Rachael 
told a story differing so radically from all 
that ferocity of color that Doctor Land 
felt even more uncomfortable after hav- 
ing qualified to his daughter his remarks 
about Rachael. Instinctively he knew 
that this patient deserved something 
better at his hands. 

Little thought Rachael, after his going 
forth, of the doctor’s speculations re- 
garding her. With her sewing-board 
propped against her knees she pursued 
her thought, her pen flying over page 
after page as a swallow darts across a 
country road, making graceful curves and 


circles as it went. Her breath at times 
was quick, at others held in the anticipa- 
tion of an illusive turn in a sentence; but 
never for one instant did she cease to 
weave her pattern. 

No, Rachael was less conscious of the 
doctor than he of her. Why think of 
mortals when she was engaged in setting 
forth the characteristics of a god? For 
god had Jimmie become, shaking Rachael 
out of herself, shaking the world away 
from her so that she need not be moved 
by so much as a glance at anything other 
than his curious and interesting person- 
ality. 


HE hours slipped away. There 

came a tense moment in which 
thought flowed less satisfactorily than 
before. Rachael had a sense of stoppage 
somewhere along the line of creation. 
Dropping her pen, she sat with arms 
folded across the top of her sewing-board, 
her eyes boring holes into the wall oppo- 
site, her whole figure strung up with 
mental effort, her mouth tight and her 
fingers twitching nervously. 

For some time she sat thus; then re- 
luctantly she turned to other things, 
gathering up her scattered pages, not 
letting even the time of waiting go to 
waste. Arranged in order, Rachael read 
over the precious manuscript, at first 
with delight, then critically, but all the 
time with unrest and the light of the 
quest in her eager eyes. 

“Tf [ could make him somehow, it would 
help,” she thought; and as she puzzled, 
sat with a firm thumb pressing against 
her white teeth the gum she had been 
chewing. 

A sudden comprehension was born 
within her, and with joyful recognition of 
it she drew the gum from her mouth and 
began to shape it. Chuckling, she thrust 
her tongue into her cheek, her eyes spark- 
ling, a great hurry upon her, a child in her 
attitude, stripped of all falseness and 
glamour—just sweet and natural and 
busy with a new idea. At once the mass 
began to take shape; a tiny figure 
emerged into recognizable form as_ she 
shaped and reshaped, pinched and molded 
it, drew lines upon it with a delicate fin- 
gernail, and sat seeing things within, as 
well as those without. 

To add to the quantity of material, she 
chewed extra pieces of gum, warmed it 
thoroughly in her closed mouth, and then 
began to work rapidly so as to get desired 
results before her material cooled. But 
almost before form was accomplished 
with the larger mass she threw it from her 
to the table at her side. Seizing her pen 
she started off again after the more tangi- 
ble element, following the flowing, won- 
derful tale which unwound and unfolded 
under the stimulus of that which she had 
been making, so that she sat stiff in every 
muscle of her except for the hand which 
flew back and forth across the page. 

Lunch time brought the ‘nurse and a 
tray; but Rachael motioned her decisively 
away with a protesting shoulder. Not 
stopping for a word, lest she might lose a 
thought, she rushed madly along, disre- 
garding the displeased nurse, not even 
hearing her go. On the pen darted. 
Sometimes she laughed aloud. Some- 
times she stopped, and warming her gum 
began to model industriously; but 
always she returned to the pen, fairly 
scintillating with the onrush of creative 
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40 
emotions. About two o’clock the doctor 
looked in. 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” she cried. ‘‘Listen 
to this—”’ and she prepared to read. 

“Did I leave my stethoscope here?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, under the pile of papers on the 
table. [saw ita moment ago. I thought 
it would bring you back. Here, let me 
read you just a word.” 

He shook his head decisively as he 
thrust the folded instrument into his 
pocket. ‘‘Can’t! Got to get my step- 
daughter to her kindergarten training 
class. Late already.” 

Rachael had a moment of such keen 
disappointment that she was not at all 
certain that she might not cry. The 
chug, chug, chug of an automobile below 
caught her attention, and she leaned for- 
ward to see if it were Doctor Land’s 
machine. The doctor was just settling 
the robes about him before starting, and 
Rachael caught a glance of pride as he 
answered something his daughter was 
saying. Rachael’s look wistfully followed 
the disappearing machine before return- 
ing to the mass she held in the hollow of 
her hand; slowly she began modeling. 
She worked quietly for some/minutes and 
then started with sudden thought. 

“Of course! Kindergarten clay! I'll 
make the doctor get it for me, and then I 
mer what is going on in Jimmie’s little 
read, 


T was with difficulty that she kept her 

seat, so great was her desire to skip, to 
dance, to fly, at the great thought. The 
rest of the afternoon was one of keen 
anticipation. 

Rachael rippled with merry laughter 
when the doctor expressed surprise at her 
request for kindergarten clay. 

“But see what I can do with it! Be- 
hold Jimmie! I chewed three whole sticks 
of gum, but it still makes such a little fel- 
low that I can hardly see him. I want to 
make him big—almost as big as my head.” 

She exhibited the tiny bust upon which 
she was working; but she did not hand it 
over to him for inspection. Instead, she 
worked at it, conscious that he watched 
her, and that he was fascinated with the 
results—that he was almost as astonished 
as she herself at what she could do. 

“See! IT ve always done it. The chil- 
dren at school used to get me to make 
things out of bread, or gum, or anything 
that would mold. Sometimes it was mud, 
and sometimes, when it was winter, it 
was snow; but I was always doing it. I 
never thought of it as a gift—and now—. 
Well, it’s too late for me to learn any- 
thing, except this writing that I’m doing, 
and that just comes to me. Look! Jim- 
mie’s disappointed because old Margie 
has said he must watch Baby Lou. Now 
see what it does to a face to be glad.” 

A firm pressure settled cheeks and 
mouth into lines of pleased anticipation. 
He saw that to do it a supporting finger 
had been applied with careful adjustment 
under the wee chin, and that it was but a 
delicate movement or two of a pointed 
finger to turn the corners of the mouth up 
at the proper angle. The art of it caught 
him 

“Let me see you do that again and Ill 
get you all the kindergarten clay you'll 
ever want.” He breathed the words in 
the short notes of surprise. 

“Oh, go on! You ask the unattain- 
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able,” she jeered; but she rolled the gray- 
ish mass into a ball again, and started 
over as he requested. ‘“‘He won’t be the 
same. I can’t do him that way except— 
except when I can,” she laughed; but she 
shaped the mass, sparkling with delight 
as she worked. 


N the absorbing pleasure of watching 

the shaping of the tiny bust, the doctor 
tilted his chair forward till his head al- 
most touched her elbow—almost, but not 
quite. He never failed to accord her the 
treatment due a lady. 

Rachael would have appreciated the 
basis of their association had she stopped 
to think about it, but the exercise of crea- 
tive powers had carried her completely 
away from personal relations, and all that 
she saw beyond her task was that he was 
interested. But Rachael was to discover 
that creation does not flower under the 
strong light of observation; silence and 
brooding in secret places have to do with 
the vitality of embryonic things, and the 
bust was a disappointment. She flattened 
the gum and set herself to shaping it 
anew, so busy that she forgot the time, so 
deft that in spite of being unable to pro- 
duce desired effects the doctor forgot the 
time as well. He was learning more by 
her failures and the discussion of them in 
her short expressions of disgust than he 
could possibly have done had success 
crowned her labors. 

“What gifts you’ve had!” he said at 
last, rising with an indrawn breath. 

‘And to what poor uses I’ve put them!” 
she returned, almost flippantly. 

“Straighten up. You can do it,” he re- 
torted, picking up his gauntleted driving 
gloves. 

“Goodby,” 
gaily. 

He ran into Miss Gains as he was hurry- 
ing down the hall. The very precipitancy 
of his flight brought to his mind a realiza- 
tion of the length of time he had spent 
with Rachael. He felt sure that the 
nurse was watching and misunderstand- 
ing. He knew nothing of the close 
friendship of Miss Gains and his step- 
daughter—but suddenly he came to an 
instinctive halt, with the object of pla- 
cating her by friendly conversation. 

“Miss Masters does not wish to see any- 
one for a time. She’s busy finishing off 
that stuff she’s on. Did you ever see 
anything to equal what she can do with 
that gum! Does she talk to you much 
about her work?” He asked the last ina 
sort of desperate attempt to assume that 
Rachael’s work was of universal interest. 

“T haven’t noticed it much,” Miss 
Gains replied, somewhat stifly. “It keeps 
her occupied, and that’s something.” 

He stepped aside and let the girl pass, 
conscious that he had not made his point. 
Nurses didn’t talk as a rule, when doctors 
on whom their hopes of future cases de- 
pend were involved; but he would send 
that clay. 

The clay was procured and sent. A 
box of flowers from Kitty arrived at the 
same time. The note from the flowers 
fell to the floor as the messenger and 
nurse swung apart to let a wheel-chair 
pass. Recovered, the note by accident 
was laid on the box of clay. Miss Gains’ 
snub nose turned a degree higher when 
she received the packages. 

“Bet the flowers, too, are from him,” 
she thought scornfully, believing the 


she said, dismissing him 





feminine writing on both to be a ruse 
practiced for her deception. Something 
about that kind of woman called the men 
their way. It certainly did take a hos- 
pital to open a girl’s eyes. She marched 
into Rachael’s room with a firm tread. 

Rachael’s cry of delight at receiving 
the looked-for material but gave another 
turn of the well-started gimlet of sus- 
picion; and having brought a vase as she 
was requested to do, Miss Gains stayed 
on to see how the flowers would be ar- 
ranged. When they were thrust care- 
lessly into the water and dismissed with 
a gesture of impatience as her patient 
turned to the more important box, the 
astute nurse scented a ruse—an idea 
which received confirmation by Rachael’s 
delighted exclamation over the rich 
brown earth her fingers began at once to 
handle. 

“Get me some water and a good-sized 
basin, quick!” was the order. 

‘Marie Post’s his step-daughter,” Miss 
Gains said significantly as she handed 
over the basin and prepared to pour 
water into it according to direction. 

“‘So?”? Rachael answered indifferently. 
“A little on the middle of the heap first,” 
she added, puddling with the tapering 
forefinger of her right hand; itching to 
handle the coveted mass without delay. 

“Yes. She’s the best friend I have. Of 
course you don’t know her?” the other 
added, and by the rising tone at the end 
of the assertion making of it a question 
to be answered. 

“No,” Rachael replied, so concerned 
with the gray earth she was stirring that 
the innuendo escaped her notice. 

““She’s wonderful!’ Miss Gains pur- 
sued. ‘She took special Social Work in 
New York City while she was down there 
doing her music—she’s been in every sort 
of place. She’s engaged to Laurence De 
Forrest. He’s swell.” 

Rachael was so interested that the 
possibilities of subtle speech escaped her 
altogether. She laughed aloud as the girl 
ceased speaking, not having heard a 
word she had said, just busy, and gleeful, 
and occupied. 

“She’s a cute one!’’ Miss Gains de- 
cided as she left the room, “but I'll get 
her yet.” 


We passed. Rachael was well 
enough to leave the hospital, but 
Doctor Land, recognizing by that time 
some of the hovering quiet necessary to her 
work, let her stay on, sometimes sending 
a bottle from the drugstore to quiet the 
observations of Miss Gains. He could 
see that the nurse was always observant 
of his presence; and she finally remarked, 
as if quite innocently, that their patient 
had at least made satisfactory progress 
to the point of having no temperature. 
“Damn!” ran in a swift crescendo 
through the doctor’s mind. Some quality 
in Rachael, however, fought in his mental 
world against breaking the spell surround- 
ing her labors until the new story was 
finished. Rachael needed the medicine 
Jimmie could bring; both Rachael and 
Jimmie were of importance to him at last. 
In spite of a growing restlessness over 
hospital conditions, the doctor became 
interested in the development of the girl, 
as well as in the little figure she modeled. 
He spent much time in that busy room, 
and with increasing frequency he advised 
(Continued on page 61) 
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The End of the Argument 


Showing that Education Has Its Advantages and— 


ITH tired feet old Hilarious 
clung desperately to the dubi- 
table, interminable, narrow 
trail. For hours he had been 
unremittingly engaged in the torturous 
task of shoving a huge grotesque shadow 
along the desert floor before him, toward 
the far distant hills to the west. Close 
upon his heels followed the Professor. 

Twenty years before the Professor had 
given up his chair in an Eastern university 
and gone forth in search of health. It 
was then he had met Hilarious, and lis- 
tened, all unsuspectingly for the first 
time, to strange tales of stranger places, 
which had never been recorded in his dis- 
carded histories. Straightway the Pro- 
fessor had forgotten all about his health, 
and had trekked off at the restless heels 
of Hilarious in search of virgin gold and 
adventure. 

During that score of years the Professor 
had followed Hilarious to the ends of 
many trails—inquisitive trails, for the 
greater part, which nose into nook and 
cranny of the out-of-the-way places, and 
which skirt precariously the edge of the 
world. 

“T thought you said we would surely 
get to Round Hole before sunrise, Hi- 


larious,” the Professor remarked queru- 
lously 

“Calculated we would,” Hilarious re- 
plied. 


“You must have miscalculated. Evi- 
dently you don’t know as much about 
this part of the country as you think 
you do.” 

“Can’t be far now,’ ’ Hilarious assured. 

“T don’t see any signs of a water-hole,”’ 
complained the other. 

“You know you can’t see Round Hole 
till you get one foot in it a’most. Just 
a pot-hole ’long side the trail, and you 
know it as well as I do; ’cause you been 
there as many times as have. Anyway, 
what difference does an hour or two make? 
This ain’t no wild-goose chase. We got 
er made this trip!” 

“What do you mean by, ‘We got her 


made’?”’ questioned the Professor tanta- 

lizingly. ‘You talk like a Washoe 
99 

squaw. 


“You know what I mean!” Hilarious 
responded testily. 

“T presume,” the Professor returned, 

*‘you mean to say that we discovered a 
quartz ledge with some good surface indi- 
cations, that we located some claims on 
it, and that we are now going out to try 
to sell them for a fortune.” 

“Mean just zactly what I said,” Hi- 
larious persisted; * ‘an’ I say it again: ‘We 
got ’er made.’ Surface indications, hell! 
Don’t you s’pose I know gold when I 
see it stickin’ in rock thicker ’n raisins in 
a cake? I don’t need any windy, old wo- 
man, college perfessor to tell me nothin’ 
about them claims!” 

“T find it difficult to hold converse with 
some men | know without being insulted. 
One should be chary of palaver with a 
person of little education.” 


By Harry Golden 


*“Edication has its advantages an’—”’ 

“Don’t start that again!’ shrilly inter- 
rupted the Professor, ‘for I'll tell you 
what I’ve wanted to tell you a thousand 
times before—to keep your blundering 
old mouth closed!’ 

“T’m goin’ to tell you once more that 
edication has its advantages an’ its dis- 
advantages, an’ then [ ain’t never goin’ 
to tell you another thing. From now on 
we ain’t on speakin’ terms. We'll get 
a lawyer 1 in Frisco to finish up our busi- 
ness for us.’ 

“Heartily agreed,’ 
sented 


Pyskioes was a man not given by 
nature to flights of unreasonable 
temper. But the rage which now burned 
within his shriveled old form was surely 
not wholly unreasonable; it was born of 
provocation, and it gave him as much dis- 
comfort, almost, as did the great, heartless 
sun overhead. 

For the thousandth time along the next 
half mile Hilarious reassured himself that 
never again would he speak to the Pro- 
fessor. 

The Professor was an old fool—that’s 
what he was, exactly. Couldn’t he see, 
that what with the sand, and the crazy 
sun, and the fire in a man’s throat for 
the want of a drink, that it was almost 
impossible to keep that damnable 
crooked shadow moving; and wasn’t that 
the only important thing now? And 
didn’t he know that his whining insults 
didn’t better conditions any? What did 
education have to do with this business 
any way? It took muscle, and guts, and 
good horse-sense; that’s what it took to 
keep that shadow going! Well, he would 
show the Professor what education had to 
do with it! When they would arrive at 
Round Hole, and the Professor would get 
his old rabbit belly full of water, and 
coffee, and bacon, and hot skillet bread; 
and they would fill their canteens and 
have the cool of the evening, after a good 
rest, to go on to Lone Well i in; then the 
Professor would get sorry because of 
those whining insults, and would want to 
make up, as he always did. But he had 
gone too far this time. There would be 
no making up. No, never! 

Hilarious became mystified by a very 
perplexing problem. He knew why the 
shadow was rapidly becoming smaller. 
The scattered clumps of greasewood 
which grew along the trail reached out 
with scraggly arms and tore great chunks 
from it. That was easily “enough ac- 
counted for. He couldn’t always keep 
the shadow in the trail, where there was 
no brush. He had been trying hard 
enough, but it couldn’t be done. What 
did bother him, though, was the fact that 
the smaller the shadow grew, the greater 
became the task of propelling it. But he 
would do the best he could to keep it 


> the Professor con- 


moving, and to not lose any more of it, 
nor get it all mussed up. 

Then he came to an abrupt halt, with 
the shadow wavering perilously on the 
very edge of Round Hole, not more than 
a dozen feet away. He must proceed with 
caution now, so as not to shove the 
shadow into the water-hole and get it wet. 
That would never do! 

He craned his lean, leathern neck, the 
better to study such a perplexing situa- 
tion. And then, suddenly, the vagaries of 
shadow-shifting left him. He became 
keenly aware of the genuine life-or-death 
problem that confronted him. Round 
Hole was dry! 

The Professor crawled past old Hila- 
rious on all-fours to see. He saw—with- 
out a murmur. 

The two old prospectors wriggled their 
thin, warped shoulders free of their pack- 
straps and let the packs fall to the ground, 
and then they settled down, wearily, 
silently upon them. 

A small square of cardboard, skewered 
on a mesquite twig close at hand, caught 
the Professor’s eye. In crude charcoal 
tracings, the cardboard flaunted a mes- 
sage. The Professor moved a little closer 
to the strange sign. He began reading the 
thing with little show of interest; then 
suddenly his bent old form stiffened, and 
as if mistrusting the veracity of his sun- 
harrowed eyes, he read the message 
through half-a-dozen times. He then re- 
turned, dejectedly; and with an air of 
utter resignation again slumped down 
upon his pack. 

Hilarious had been watching the Pro- 
fessor’s movements intently and now, 
noting the marked change in the other, 
he almost forgot himself so far as to 
speak concerning it; but he caught him- 
self up in time to avert the humiliation 
such an opening would invite. He moved 
over to scrutinize the notice himself. 
This scrutiny did not cause the same 
change to take place in Hilarious. He 
shrugged his shoulders slightingly, as 
though the notice were of no moment. 
After resting a few minutes longer, he 
picked up his empty canteen, and without 
looking toward the Professor, or speaking 
one word, he again took up the trail, 
facing its western end. 

For two hundred yards Hilarious 
marched arrogantly on; then, being no 
longer able to resist the inclination, he 
turned for a backward glance. He saw the 
Professor still huddled near the packs. He 
had not moved. Through a moment of 
indecision, Hilarious stood staring; then 
with stumbling haste, he retraced his steps. 

“Come on,” he commanded upon his 
return. 

The Professor gave no evidence of hay- 
ing heard. He remained gazing tran- 
quilly out upon the desert. 

“You come on here!’ Hilarious again 
demanded, alarm growing in his cracked 
voice. “It’s only seven mile to Lone 
Well; we c’n make it. We got to!” 

(Continued on page 58) 
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On his eighth birthday W. H. Clune opened his own 
grocery store. 


Some grocer! 
big moving-picture theaters. 


H. CLUNE was born in Hanni- 
bal, Missouri, Mark Twain’s 
, boyhood town, and had he lived 
a generation earlier, or Samuel 
Clemens a generation later, young Clune 
might well have been the original Huckle- 
berry Finn. His parentage was of the 
humblest, but the fight that he watched 
his father and mother wage with poverty 
served only to spur the lad to sustained 
effort. He determined that he would rise 
above his surroundings and he knew that 
money was the only lever he could use. 
So, when at the age of seven years he was 
on his way to and from the grocery store 
where his mother sent him for supplies, 
the small boy thought out his big prob- 
lem. In the back of his head was a plan 
to further which he lost no opportunity 
to engage the merchant in conversation, 
and it was not long before he had per- 
suaded the grocer that he could bring him 
customers. He was engaged for that pur- 
pose on commission, and so diligent was 
the lad and so closely did he hoard his 
pennies that on his eighth birthday he 
was able to open his own grocery store. 
The joy of that never-to-be-forgotten 
birthday! Even the Clune of today looks 
back upon that opening as a stupendous 
event. He carried on the business for 
nearly two years, never going behind, but 
not doubling the initial investment of $20 
in the whole period. Small wonder that 
the boy who had done a bit of thinking 
during his career as a ‘““merchant”’ should 
have come to the conclusion that Hanni- 
bal was too small a town for a budding 
capitalist. His tenth birthday found him 
a husky newsboy in the streets of Chicago 
and if his wits required additional sharp- 
ening they got it there. He made his own 
way, kept out of debt, sent what he could 
to his mother, saved what he could for the 
great adventure of which he still dreamed. 
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Today he owns nine 
Some producer! 


Not yet had he felt the 
thirst for book knowledge 
nor seen the necessity for 
study. That came later, 
after he had drifted to the 
Mississippi and become 
known as a handy-man 
around the river boats. 
There he remained until 
he was eighteen, learning 
more of the ways of the 
successful man; getting an 
insight to bigger things; 
driven ever by the lash of 
discontent. Next he 
turned his attention to 
the railroad and became 
a brakeman. This is when 
his real education began. 
He forsook the vernacular 
of the river and paid more 
attention to externals. In 
fact he became something 
of a “‘dude.”” The manners 
plus the ability of the 
young man began to at- 
tract attention and he was 
offered and accepted a job 
as conductor on the South- 
ern Pacific railroad. Later, 
Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe travelers came to 
know and look for the en- 
gaging smile and ready 
courtesy of Conductor 
Clune. 

It was during one of his 
trips across the continent 
eleven years ago that 
Clune sat down and sharp- 
ly took stock of himself. 
That hour of self-analysis 
led him to realize the dan- 
ger of settling into a 
groove; it proved to be the 
psychological moment in 
his life. Never one to hesi- 
tate on the threshold of a 
decision, he sent his resig- 
nation to the railroad com- 
pany, looked about him 
and put his savings into a 
five-cent moving picture 
theater, the sort known in 
California vernacular as a 
“jitney” theater. How 
that money worked for 
him is a matter of history 
and none who is unac- 
quainted with the fortunes 
made inthis field would be- 
lieve the tale if it were told. 

Today Clune owns nine 
moving-picture theaters, 
one of which, Clune’s Au- 
ditorium in Los Angeles, 
shows only multiple-reel 
productions; seats 3000; 
has a pipe organ that cost 
$30,000; a regular orches- 
tra of thirty pieces, and a 
mammoth electric sign 
that cost $20,000 stands 
six stories high on top of 
the nine-story building, 








Interesting 








commanding attention far and near with 
its 6000 lamps and the largest flasher in 
the world, making 150,000 contacts per 
minute. There “The Birth of a Nation” 
had its premiere, running twenty-six rec- 
ord-breaking weeks. The Auditorium is 
also the home of grand opera in Los An- 
geles. It has not as large a screen as 
Clune’s theater in Pasadena, however; 
that is the largest screen in the world, en- 
abling a picture twenty-three by thirty- 
two to be thrown on the screen. 

As the Auditorium shows only multiple- 
reel productions, it came to pass that a 
paucity of subjects was manifested. The 
matter was brought to Clune’s attention. 

“No multiple-reel plays, eh?” said he. 
“Well, then I'll just have to make them 
myself.” 

And he did. He purchased the Famous 
Players’ Company’s studio in Hollywood 
and proceeded to put popular books into 
scenario form. “Ramona,” a thirteen- 
reeler, is one of the most noteworthy of 
these productions to date. That play cost 
Clune about $100,000 to produce. So de- 
termined was he to present the picture 
of those days as they really were that he 
induced Alexander Harmer, who knows 
California from its early days better 





Once upon a time when business was desperately dull 
Miss Frances Holmes evolved a bright idea. 
Now she is in the Bright Idea business 
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perhaps than anyone else in the state, to 
leave his studio in Santa Barbara and take 
up his abode in Hollywood, painting and 
designing settings and costumes for the 
play. Even the Indians in “Ramona” 
were bona-fde California Indians. In 
the production of ‘Ramona’ Clune 
proved himself not only a shrewd finan- 
cier but a man of artistic taste and the 
National Board of Review gave the play 
the highest rating ever accorded a motion 
picture production. 

Clune’s rise from obscurity has not 
made him hard. He 1s intensely interested 
in young men and many a youth owes his 
start to a remembrance of that long-ago 
grocery store in Hannibal. He is a frm 
optimist; he believes that there are as 
great opportunities today as there were 
a score of years ago but that the boy has 
to make up his mind to be somebody, to 
do something worth while and to lose no 
time. CATHARINE R. HamLin.” 


U 
ISS FRANCES HOLMES of Los 


Angeles, California, started about 
a dozen years ago as a stenographer in the 
office of a small advertising agency in that 
city. Because business was not urgent, 





Gilbert Finnigan, a sixteen-year-old boy in Washington, 
has risen to agricultural fame on a potato patch— 
871 record-breaking bushels to the acre 


Westerners 








Miss Holmes was fortunate 
in having the benefit of the 
personal advice and train- 
ing of Mr. Newitt, the 
manager, a pioneer adver- 
tising man of the Coast. 
“He need not have taken 
the trouble to teach me,” 
says Miss Holmes, “‘but he 
was kind, he knew I was 
anxious to learn, and I be- 
lieve what was true of him 
is true of all good business 
men. They will help a 
woman if they see she 
means to stick to her work 
and do well.” Miss 
Holmes did well. She 
soon became Mr. Newitt’s 
assistant, her work there 
terminating only with his 
death and the closing of 
the agency. Then she 
went to a large cracker 
and candy company’s ad- 
vertising department. 

In 1908, business was so 
dull that merchants, 
bankers, manufacturers 
and capitalists were all 
cudgeling their brains over 
plans for putting dynam- 
ics into trade. Papershad 
been written, editorials 
printed in reams, speeches 
made, meetings held. But 
with all their cudgeling no- 
body had hit upon a real 
Idea. Frances Holmes, up 
in her little office at the 
candy factory, began cudg- 
eling, too, and one day she 
was confronted with a 
Thought. Locking herself 
up in her office with it for 
an hour, she came out 
with a Plan. It had to be 
put in a way that business 
men could see direct re- 
sults and see them quickly. 
“Will the money come in 
and will I get it?” is what 
the business man wants to 
know. She had to show 
that it would and he 
would. She took the Plan 
to the Chamber of Com- 
merce. The officials there 
took it to the Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. In both cases 
there was no argument. 
The Plan was adopted 
without a single change 
and executed as per sched- 
ule. The result was ‘‘Pros- 
perity Week,” a big and 
original exposition of local 
products that waked up 
Los Angeles and vitalized 
business as nothing else 
had been able to do. It 
was a success. Miss 
Holmes, as its originator, 
was presented with a 





Waldine Tauch was a little barefooted girl in the wilds 
of Texas when she modeled dolls from sand. 
She now models granite fountains 


medal, specially struck, and galleys of 
type hailed her achievement throughout 
southern California. 

But the cracker company, with 800 
employees and acres of plant, did not 
offer a big enough field for Miss Holmes’ 
ambitions, so she decided to strike out 
for herself. | Today, Frances Holmes is at 
the head of three well-equipped offices, 
is recognized as a national advertiser by 
all national magazines and by the News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, the fist 
woman in the country to enjoy that 
privilege and the only one with a credit 
rating by all newspapers. Last year she 
placed thousands of dollars’ worth of ad- 
vertising business for Pacific Coast firms 
with eastern magazines, and on a visit 
to New York was entertained by one of 
the great publishing houses of the country. 

Miss Holmes specializes in food prod- 
ucts, though not limited to that field. 
Her work consists in finding new and 
fetching names for good things to eat, 
designing the packages and writing clever 
advertisements for them, preparing fold- 
ers and booklets and planning advertising 
campaigns, both local and national, for 
her clients. She has helped to educate 
her brothers and sisters and has taken one 
brother into business with her. She is a 
keen mountaineer and takes her vacations 
in the Sierras where, she says, she has got 
many a big advertising idea. Her success 
she believes to be due to three principles: 
Know what you want. Put your heart 
into getting it. Stick to it when you get 


hold. KATHRYNE WILSON. 
N Snohomish county, Washington, 


lives a sixteen-year-old boy, Gilbert 
Finnigan, who, according to the latest 
report of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, holds the record of 
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You must be at least 80 to join this club. Left to right (upper): Mrs. Marian Clark, 
84 years; Mrs. Anna Croft, 80; Mrs. Martha Brownell, 80; (lower) Mrs. 


Abbie Darling, 85; Mrs. 


producing the largest yield of potatoes to 
the acre among all the boys in the United 
States. Gilbert produced an average of 
871 bushels to the acre. His nearest com- 
petitors among the thousands of boys 
and young men in the potato clubs in all 
parts of the country were William Ber- 
toch of Sugar Station, Utah, and Charles 
Lambertson of Hudson, Wyoming, each 
of whom produced an average yield of 
640 bushels. 

Gilbert is a modest youth, his head not 
“turned” by the title of champion juve- 
nile potato raiser. He has been raising 
spuds for three years on his father’s farm 
and had no idea of trying for a record 
crop when he planted his patch. He says 
he started to raise potatoes to get a credit 
in agriculture at the Snohomish high 
school in which he is a sophomore; that he 
owed his success to careful selection of 
seed, hills and preparation of the ground 


before planting, and cultivation and 
spraying afterward. His record was 


made with Gold Coin potatoes on river 
alluvial silt soil. 

Other Washington boys made excellent 
showings, according to the report. Ed- 
ward Strakey of Prosser won the state 
championship in the corn club contest, 
and made the third best showing in the 
United States in corn raising, surprising 
many sons of the corn belt. Edward pro- 
duced a patch of corn that went 97 bushels 
to the acre. It cost $21 an acre to grow 
and harvest it, leaving a profit of $135 
per acre. Washington is fast becoming 
recognized as one of the best farming 
and dairy states in the Union, and the 
achievements of the Washington boys 
speak well for the coming generation of 
Washington farmers. 

FRANK SUMMERS Evans. 
eae! 


Mirara Smith, 81; 


Mrs. Jennie Sanborn, 82 


UT in the “prairie sticks” of a far 

west Texas county, a wisp of a 
school-girl, brown and freckled, aes 
with dolls which she molded out of the 
sands the lizards raced over and which 
the winds blew in great waves as it howled 
around the lone farm-house, built high 
on skeleton-frame foundation. The tim- 
ber rounds served to dry her effigies, and 
it was this row of red clay figures that 
attracted itinerant club women driving 
through. They recognized talent and 
invited the small barefoot to enter 
some of her “work” in the county fair. 
Straightway she did her own planning. 
The model should be her mother with 
ample apron on, in the pose she was fa- 


miliar with, making butter with et 
dasher churn. And she would mold 1 
butter. To do it she had to schemion a 


fountain of spring water dripping over 
the tines of a fork to offset ninety degrees 
of summer heat. But her “Butter Lady” 
won out. Consequently, the club women 
tossed up lectures and the abstract and 
made Waldine Tauch their year’s in- 
vestment. After correspondence which 
brought refusals from nearly all the great 
sculptors, one Pompeo Coppini of Naples, 
then engrossed in his equestrian monu- 
ment of General Morgan, a civic pride 
of the city of Lexington, Ky., accepted 
their protégée, probation lly. The club 
women filled a cigar box with clay dolls 
and hurried it by post to the sculptor. 
At the end of a year of instruction 
Signor Coppini and his signora, having 
no children, decided to make the girl one 
of their family i in their home in San An- 
tonio. In the atelier of their carved-rock 
villa she worked in the presence of awe- 
inspiring sculpture. She now has her own 
studio. Among her popular pieces are 








the Boy Scout and The Toreador, but her 
ambition lies in portrait busts. Her best 
recognition came when her design for a 
fountain was accepted as San Antonio’s 
permanent decorative piece of sculpture 

—a life-size Indian in granite, both hands 
extended, the palms cupping sanitary 
fountains for the thirsty, the base of the 
statue flanked by stone benches. A big 
job! And Miss Tauch is still a “wisp,” 
brown and a bit freckled. 

Eupocuia BELL. 


U 
VERYBODY liked them, but some- 


how no one had thought of asking 
them to join any of the fifteen women’s 
clubs in Greeley. Were they down- 
hearted? No, indeed, but they imme- 
diately got busy and now these happy 
old ladies, each eighty years old or more, 
have a club of their own which holds 
regular meetings and has papers and dis- 
cussions like other well regulated women’s 
clubs in Colorado. 

When it came to naming their club, the 
old ladies were puzzled. One suggested 
“Grandmothers’ Club,” another liked 
“Pollyanna,” but because the initial 
meeting fell on the birthday of one of the 
members it became ““The Birthday Club,” 
with the understanding that the birthdays 
of all should be celebrated with special 
meetings. 

To qualify for membership in the Birth- 
day Club one must be eighty or over and 
must write a sketch of her life and read it 
before theclub. There isonly one rule—all 
must join in the singing which is a feature 
of all meetings. Mrs. Abbie Darling is 
the club’s musician and she brings her 
melodeon under her arm to the meeting. 
The bellows of this grandfather of melo- 
deons is pumped with the elbows of the 
performer, whose fingers must find the 
keys at the same time. Mrs. Darling has 
no trouble in locating the notes of Ben 
Bolt, Annie Laurie, and The Last Rose 
of Summer, voted the favorite songs of 
the club. 

After the papers are read and topics of 
the day discussed the Birthday Club 
always has something nice to eat, for the 
old ladies say, “Nothing promotes good- 
fellowship more than a cup of tea, and 
goodness knows we need to get better 
acquainted these days!” The members 
of this unusual organization have expe- 
rienced western pioneer life in all its 
phases. Mrs. Brownell, the club’s poet, 
lived in a tent until her house—the very 
first one built in Greeley—could be 
erected in 1870. Mrs. Darling has lived 
continuously for forty-seven years in the 
Darling homestead and Mrs. Jennie San- 
born was one of the founders of Greeley. 
Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Croft and Mrs. Clark 
are also identified with the early history 
of the same city. Is it any wonder that 
the minds of the club sometimes wander 
from “‘feminism,” ‘‘vocational training” 
and “evolution of art’? to Indian scares, 
grasshopper plagues and buffalo hunts 
on the plains of the Great American 
Desert in which they and their families 
participated nearly half a century ago? 

Grace Norcross ALLEN. 
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CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 








Sunlight and cheerfulness were the objects desired in designing this house. 
in the dining-room 


A House of Many 


HIS comfortable little house, built 
at Coronado, California, was de- 
signed for light, sunshine and 
cheerful living. All the windows, 
and they are numerous, are unusually 
large, and all the rooms excepting the 
dining-room have two exposures. 

A glance at the plan shows that it is 
decidedly out of the ordinary. The front 
door opens from the porch into a large 
living-room in the center of the house and 
there is a group of French windows across 
the entire end wall, through which we look 
out on the court at the rear. A pleas- 
ing addition to this house would be to 
put a small fountain in this court and 
enclose the court with glass, which 
could be done at comparatively little 
expense, considering the added charm 
to be gained thereby. 

The dining-room, den and solarium 
open off the living-room, being sepa- 
rated only by buttressed openings, so 
that the whole effect of the interior is 
one of spaciousness as well as bright- 
ness. A light brown tone was chosen 
for the woodwork of these rooms and 
the wall-papers are tan. The fireplace 
is red brick with a well designed and 
handsome mantel. In the dining- 
room a group of casement windows 
occupies the entire length of one side, 
the walls are wainscoted to the level 
of the door height, and the buffet is 
unusually attractive in design. This 
room, also the living-room, has heavily 
beamed ceilings, the former having a 






‘cabin” ceiling, which makes a_ very 
distinctive feature. 

The bedrooms, which are on the oppo- 
site side of the living-room, are well 
arranged, both being of a convenient size. 
The room at the rear is almost a sleeping- 
porch, having windows on three sides. 
Many persons prefer this modification of 
the sleeping-out idea. 

White enamel is the wood finish in the 
bedrooms and the walls are papered with 
dainty light-colored French papers. The 
closets are large and each has a window. 
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A plan that is out of the ordinary 


Casements occupy one wall 


mNmdadows 


The bathroom, also finished in white 
enamel, is larger than one expects to find 
in a house of this size. It has a built-in 
seat, linen press and medicine case, with 
a plate glass mirror on the door. 

As can be seen by the illustration, the 
exterior is particularly attractive. Red- 
wood shakes are stained dark brown, the 
finished woodwork painted white, and the 
rough woodwork stained to match the 
shakes. The flat-pitched widespreading 
roof is of composition, dark gray in color. 
The details of the porch beams and the 

heavy rafter ends are interesting and 
give a decided touch of character to 
the exterior. 

Simplicity and convenience are 
happily combined with good taste in 
the design of this house. The dark 
brown woodwork, while subdued in 
color, is brightened by the white of the 
windows, as well as by the brilliant 
coloring of the flowers and vines, and 
on the whole it is a delightful example 
of the unpretentious type of home. 

Although the roofing expense is 
doubled in a house that “spreads” it- 
self over the ground, the saving v7; 
strength and time for the housekeeper 
should be considered as a practical off- 
set when there is no maid-of-all-work 
to take the countless steps necessary 
in each day’s regime of cooking and 
cleaning. And there is a cozy appeal 
in the stairless house that wins the ma- 
jority of home-lovers of modest means. 

GERTRUDE APIrLETON LuckEY. 
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Making the Best of 
Things 
YOUNG business man _ traveled 


West to California from Vermont, 
and finding San Francisco too 
small for a spirit that craved the 
open sweep of the country, he invested in 
a ranch in Fresno county and there he 
brought his bride, a school-teacher. ‘These 
pictures show how she adapted herself to 





Contentment in a tank-house 


the new life. She has become an expert 
with the gun and is as happy in her home, 
“Tank House,” with its extension dining- 
room and sleeping porch above, both of 
which are open to the four winds of 
heaven, as the queen is in her palace— 
perhaps happier. Occasionally she and 
her husband take a trip to the mountains 





Ready for a mountain hunting trip 


with Grant’s Park as their objective 
point, and there the former school-ma’am 
proves her ingenuity in devising comforts 
when they find themselves snowbound or 
otherwise overtaken by adverse weather. 
She believes that even a humble home in 
the West is the best in the world. M.T. 
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A Side-Line for the 
Home -Maker 


AN a woman afford a side-line 
when her chief business in life is 
home-making? Just what does 
it involve? She draws from her 
capital of time and energy if she indulges 
in a side-line and perhaps she spends some 





The Home in the West 
What 


of her husband’s money, too. 
should she receive as a return? 

The chief advantage for her is change, 
diversion. She is invested with a new 1n- 
terest and zest which react to advantage 
in the management of her home. Her 
broader outlook beyond the limits of her 
four walls keeps her in touch with life. 
She gains a different point of view. Un- 
consciously her position in the home as- 
sumes new dignity, an added importance. 
She applies her theories freshly formu- 
lated. Successful results demonstrate 
that her side-line does pay. 

But change and diversion are not the 
only compensations. Breadth of charac- 
ter and mind, the sense of achievement, 
added culture and independence are 
among the returns. If her capital brought 
nothing else there is still a clear profit, al- 
though there may have been an outlay of 
money with no actual money coming 
back. The chances are, however, that 
measured by dollars, the venture will be 
more or less of a success, since the woman 
with enough initiative to attempt a side- 
line chooses something for which she has 
taste or real ability. To be successful 
from every angle it should pay more in 
money than the cost of its maintenance. 

What particular form this secondary 
activity shall take rests entirely with the 
individuality and preference of the 
woman. A housewife not in dire need, 
however, has no right to accept a position 
which will rob her struggling sister of 
daily bread. This does not apply to com- 
petitive work, where ability and accuracy 
are the standards. The selection should 
be that which will bring the most satis- 
faction and yet remain supplementary to 
the great business of home-making. In 
no sense should it become a rival. 


There are many occupations which 
come under this head, probably the most 
important being writing and music. 
There are many others: photography, 
book-reviewing, tutoring, domestic 
science, nursing, public reading. One 
that is most frequently overlooked should 
be raised to the level of artistic work— 
dressmaking. A woman with artistic 
skill in this line wished after her marriage 
“to keep in practice,” as she said, but 
without giving up more than a few hours 
each day. She decided to make just two 
gowns a month. Without being rushed 
she soon could count on an income of 
thirty dollars monthly, for to her work 
she gave careful thought. She had en- 
gagements weeks in advance; she was 
in no way a usurper of a poorer woman’s 
wages, since there are never enough sew- 
ing women to meet the demand, and she 
spurred others to greater efhciency 
through the high standard she set. In an 
emergency she could have opened a shop 
with profit. 

Business men have discovered that the 
key to success lies in specializing. ‘This 
might well be applied to feminine side- 
lines. One woman made a fortune from 
marketing a special kind of salad dressing. 
The secret was that it filled a special 
need and that she could make it perfectly. 
If a woman has a certain bent, to say 
nothing of a talent, by cultivating it 
judiciously she can brighten her _ life, 
lessen her cares and increase her efficiency 
and self-respect without diminishing her 
importance as a home-maker. There is 
one warning as important for women to 
heed as “Safety First.” Don’t let the 


chief business, home-making, drop to 


second place. 
FLORENCE MarTIN EASTLAND. 
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Alaskan Nights 


By Florance Barrett Willoughby 


O little Northern camp, remote; secure 

From strife of hurrying, money-grasping men! 
I long for just the peace I knew with you; 
The vague, wild sense of romance in each day; 


The thrill of buoyant youth to come! 


I want your summers, when there is no night—- 

Just hours of twilight softening all the hills, 

And far away, beyond the valley dim, 

A glimpse of glacier blue above the haze; 

And snow-capped peaks, rose-tinged with midnight sun! 


I long to sense your twilit quietude: 


The rustle of the little birds that chirp 

With sleepy sweetness in the cool dark wood; 
The lisp of placid waves upon the sand; 

The lone, faint cry of sea-fowl on the reef! 


I long to feel the solitude of snows; 


The crispness and the sting of winter nights 
When all the land lies hushed beneath the stars 
In depths of whiteness set with frosted lights; 
And every little crystal holds the glow 

Of copper, rose and gold from weird pale flames 
That trembling, pulsing, sweep the Northern sky. 


But more than all I long to see again, 

Far down the lonesome, hard-packed winter trail, 
My little cabin light beyond the trees; 

The light that spells a welcome—peace—content! 
The little twinkling, warm red light of home! 
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The Cool-Off Three, 
Wind, Wave and B.V.D. 


ATURE has created two unfailing 
agents of coolness to offset sum- 


mer heat—Wind and Wave. The 
ingenuity of man has evolved the third 
—B.V.D. Put it on, and you’re more 
comfortable and competent foranything 
on the day’s slate, from work to frolic. 


In our own modernly equipped Cotton Mills at 
Lexington, N.C., the fabric from which these Loose 
Fitting B. V. D. Undergarments are made, is pro- 
duced in a scientific manner from selected cotton to 
insure durability in wash and wear. 
In our own B. V. D. Factories the garments are skilfully cut, 
strongly stitched, accurately finished—to fit and to be cool and 
comfortable all day long. 
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B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, 50c. the Garment. B. V.D Closed 
Crotch Union Suits (Pat. U.S. A.) $1.00 the Suit 
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The Truth 


About Corns| 


You have read much fiction 
about corns. Were that not 
so there would be no corns. 
All people would use Blue-jay. 


Here is the truth, as stated 
by a chemist who spent 25 
years on this corn problem. 
And as proved already on al- 
most a billion corns. 


“This invention — Blue-jay — 
makes corn troubles needless. 
It stops the pain instantly, and 
stops it forever. In 48 hours the 
whole corn disappears, save in 
rare cases which take a little 
longer.” 


That is the truth, and mil- 
lions of people knowit. Every 
month it is being proved on 
nearly two million corns. 


So long as you doubt it you'll 
suffer. The day that you prove 
it will see your last corn-ache. 


It costs so little—is so easy 
and quick and painless—that 
you owe yourself this proof. 
Try Blue-jay tonight. 


BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


Stops Pain—Ends Corns 
Sold by All Druggists 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 





to a Very 
Delightful Gift 
ONE DOLLAR 
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The Little Boy of Panther Mountain 


(Continued from page 21) 


streams went west, that moss grew on the 
northern sides of their great trees, that 
their ridges commanded the slopes where 
the shadows turned from the sun. 

He learned why the bucks go high in 
certain seasons to sun their velvet-covered 
horns on the rocks, where the rattlers were 
likely to lie in wait among the stones and 
how to catch the trout that darted like 
little shadows in the clear swift streams. 
All this was summer’s talk, but Snamishta 
had much to tell him and must tell it all. 
He learned to make simple traps, but this 
he could not bear and they had to give it 
up. Boy could not witness slow agony 
and fear; he turned loose the first little 
wild pelt-bearer that they caught and 
apologized quaintly to Snamishta. 

“The gun,” he said, “is bad enough— 
but it is quick. They don’t hardly know 
what’s happened—they can’t look at me 
an’ say with their eyes ‘You killed me’.”’ 

After a while the snows came deep 
about their cabin and they could not go. 
Then Snamishta made snow-shoes for the 
boy and brought his own from the sorry 
dugout in the river’s curve below and they 
conquered a brand-new world. The thin 
body of the child strengthened. Little 
wisps of muscle came up along his pipe- 
stem arms, of which he was vastly proud. 

The cold was intense. They had good 
fires, for the man had provided much 
wood, and their provisions held. Only 
one thing marred their content. The 
cough that troubled the father became 
worse with the cold and the solitude, it 
seemed, and he was forced to stay strictly 
indoors. 

About this time, when the aged Indian 
was coming up the great mountain twice a 
week, he invited him to come and live 
with them in the cabin, but Snamishta 
shook his head with a certain dignity. He 
would not leave his dugout and his river’s 
curve and the graves of his people on the 
slope above. 


So the winter passed, an unspeakable 
force from the stellar spaces that played 
with the earth and vanished. Before it 
was done, however, the man had noted a 
great change in the copper-colored friend 


_who had come so silently into their lives. 
The eagle eyes had dimmed a bit, the 


spare shoulders had lost a little of their 
spring-like straightness and the raven 
hair at the temples, coarse and oily, had 
frosted over as if the winter’s snows had 
caught and held. 

And then the spring came. 

Can one describe spring in the moun- 
tains? 

It is as illusive as the wisps of fog that 
drift along their slopes, as the steam rising 
from the damp earth, as the shafts of light 
when the sun shines behind the pine trees 
and there is vapor in the air! 

But it was spring. 

The snow melted. The river roared in 
a brown flood. The whole world dripped. 
The slopes turned green with moss and 
ferns. The trees had never lost their 
verdant state, those prideful conifers that 
bear their Maker’s promise of eternal life 
in sun and storm. 

The boy was like a young god in the 
wilderness. He had learned much lore 


and it was safely stored in his small head 
against Life and its exigencies. He could 
go alone a day’s journey among the path- 
less hills and return by a bee-line. He 
could pick a hawk from the tip of the tal- 
lest pine tree with the true rifle and he 
knew bear-sign and panther track and the 
countless trails of the little wood and 
river folk. He dreamed great dreams of 
bridges when the river rose in a turbulent 
torrent. He knew it was rising when it 
was higher in the center than at the edges 
with the driftwood hugging the banks, 
that it was falling when that same drift- 
wood circled out to the sunken middle. 
So he saw abutments stretching back to 
the sharp slants, graceful spans cleaving 
the spaces above the flood. 

But with the spfing the light of hope 
went out of the thin man’s expectant 
eyes. The ultimate end was suddenly 
made clear to him—and it was not the 
long adventuring among the southern 
missions, the prospecting trips in the 
desert. 

“Snamishta,” he said with a cough one 
day out of Boy’s hearing, “my fight is 
done.” 

“So, brother,” said the old Indian, nod- 
ding his eagle’s head. 

The man’s transparent hands gripped 
hard to the side of the bench on which he 
sat by the cabin’s door. 

“Tt doesn’t matter—for me. It’s been 
a long fight and I’m tired. But—but, oh, 
my God! The boy!” 

Snamishta looked at him and the an- 
cient fires lighted themselves in his once 
wild eyes. His free form straightened 
itself. 

“My brother,” he said with a ring in 
his deep voice, ‘‘does not the young eagle, 
pushed from the nest, take wing and fly 
because it is the king of the air? The 
young pine tree, sown in the dust of a 
crevasse, splits the rock and towers into 
the heavens because it is strong. 

“The child is made of man-stuff. His 
eyes are the traveling winds. He will go 
far in the earth. Let be.” 

But the man turned his tragic eyes to 
where the little lad, so lone in the world 
but for him and one good man far up in 
the edge of the Oregon couatry, was com- 
ing up from the tiny stream with a willow 
wand strung full of speckled trout. 


T was in that week that Snamishta said 

to the boy one night beside the indoor 
fire, for the man shivered without these 
nights and they could no longer have a 
campfire, “The Ghost Horse stamped on 
the ledge last night. Tomorrow we will 
watch.” 

So on the morrow when the cold spring 
moon rose over the eastern slopes the old 
Indian and the little boy lay low in a 
thicket and waited for a phantom horse 
to come and blow above the stream. 

And come it did, a great white animal 
with hollow eyes, a ragged, wispy 
creature, whose ribs stood out of its 
roughened hide, whose gaunt hips 
pointed like signals and whose unkempt 
mane was thin along its neck. 

A ghostly thing it was in all surety, and 
it bore on its back the rotting portions of 
an ancient saddle, its stirrups swinging 
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Model No. 97—Solid frame or take-down, repeating 
Shotgun. Solid trame madeini2gauge only. Take- 
down models madeinIl2 gauge, weight about7% lbs; 
in l6gaupe, weight about7 4 lbs, The favorite with 
shooters who preter a pum? gun with a hammer, 


When it comes to recreation every man is a grown-up boy 
—and trapshooting comes nearer to satisfying that boyish long- 
ing to *‘pot’”’ something than any other sport a man can take up. 

Instead of shooting at a stationary target, the trapshooter 
shoots at flying clay discs or ‘‘pigeons” slung out into the air 
from an automatic catapult called a “trap.” 

In its skimming flight the disc resembles the soaring of 
pigeons—hence the name “‘clay pigeons” or ‘‘clay birds.” 

The trapshooter shoots at the “‘bird’’ as soon as he sees it 
rise. With the report of his gun he sees it either shatter or go 
soaring on to find a resting place among other “lost birds” in 
the field beyond. 

There is keen anticipation in following the clay pigeons 


with eye and gun, and tremendous satisfaction in smashing 
them into a thousand bits. 


A treat for tired nerves 


Trapshooting is more than a sport—it is a treat for tired 
nerves. 

After a sunshiny afternoon at the traps you come away feel- 
ing all limbered up. Your mind is pleasantly relaxed. Your 
nerves are set up again; a trace of crisp burnt powder still 
lingers in your nostrils. 

You attack your daily work with fresh vigor. It’s the ideal 
sport for the business man. 


Easy to “get onto” 


At the traps you always find an ‘‘old hand” glad to stand 
by and coach you while you shoot your first string. You will 
soon “‘get onto”’ the flying targets. In trapshooting you don’t 
airh as you do in shooting at a fixed target. You just keep your 
eye on that little flying “bird’”’ and your gun instinctively fol- 
lows into line. 

Once you fit a gunstock to your shoulder and ‘“‘get onto” 
the flying target, you are a confirmed trapshooter. The fascina- 
tion of the sport has “‘got’’ you. You will be surprised, too, 
at the amount of fun you can get for the money. 


People are daily coming to realize the genuine recreation that trap- 
shooting offers. Every day new trapshooting clubs are springing up 
all over the country. , 












oyhood days 
had nothing on this 


There is undoubtedly a club in your own neighborhood where you 
can start right in. But if the trapshooters of your neighborhood 
haven't organized yet, write to us and we will help get the club start- 
ed. While you are making arrangements for a permanent club you 
can use a hand-trap to practice up with—inexpensive, but good sport. 


Starting the sport right—the gun to use 


To start trapshooting right it is most important to get the right 
sort of gun. To handle well, and permit quick and accurate pointing, 
a gun must be properly balanced. It must not be muzzle-heavy or 
have too much of its weight in the breech or in the stock. 


The choice of those who know 


On account of its safety, strength, lightness and balance, the 
beauty of its lines, the mechanical correctness of its design, the Win- 
chester shotgun has been classed by critical experts**The Perfect Gun.”’ 
Itis the choice of trapshooters the country over. Its action is smooth 
and sure and its ejection positive. 

The Winchester shotgun is made in both the hammer and ham- 
merless models. The model No. 12 hammerless is made in the stand- 
ard 12 gauge and also in the lighter 20 gauge—more popular with 
women and new shooters because of its lightness and very slight 
recoil. The ammunition for the 20 gauge gun costs less. 

The No. 97 model, 12 and 16 gauge, is made for those who prefer a 
pump gun withahammer. It isthe same asthe No. 12, but with a 
hammer action. 


What the name “Winchester” means 


The Winchester Company is the greatest organization of its kind 
inthe world. It makes a gun that cannot be duplicated by any other 
manufacturer. 

No Winchester barrel varies one one-thousandth of an inch from 
a straight line, or one one-thousandth of aninchin diameter. Win- 
chester craftsmanship is based on fine watchmakers’ standards. 

Every gun or rifle that bears the name “Winchester” is fired over 
50 times with excess loads for strength, smooth action, and accuracy. 

All Winchester barrels are finished by the Bennett Process, which 
gives the barrel a finish that lasts a lifetime; hard to scratch and 
resists rust. All the color and gloss is in the metal itself—there is no 
artificial coating used. 

This care in manufacturing explains why more Winchesters are 
used by expert shooters than all other small arms combined. 

For more detailed description of these guns ask your dealer for 
the new 1917 Winchester catalog, or send direct to us for it. 

We have prepared an interesting, illustrated booklet on the Sport 
of Trapshooting. Your dealer can supply you with one, or we will 
send you a copy free upon request. Find out about trapshooting at 
once. Go outto the club next Saturday and get started. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., Dept.17, New Haven,Conn. 


a Model No, 12—Take-down, 
hammeriess, repeating shot- 
gun, Made tn 12 gauge, weight about 
7% los; in 16 gauge, weight about 6 lbs; 
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tn 20 pauge, wetght about 0 lbs.—more popular with 
women and mew shooters, because of tts lightness 
and slight recoit. 


WINCHESTER 


World Standard Arms and Ammunition 




















HE MADE 
the WORLD 
BLUSH for 





Brann, The Iconoclast 


RANN was an iconoclast—an image breaker. 
He tore down the conventions of life—stripped 


SHAME! 
off the cloak of hypocrisy and laid bare the blind- 


ing nakedness of TRUTH! Nothing could stop 


the fury of his attack. When he wrote or spoke, the 
artificial barriers of society tottered, the sham draperies 
of Virtue fell, and the false pretenses of love and mar- 
riage stood exposed in their shame. Sins of the World— 
Mysteries of Heaven and Hell—he dared to assail all 
with unflinching independence. They tried to stop him 
—the press, society, political and financial powers reached 
out to pull him down. He was stopped finally. The bullet 
of an enemy found 
its mark and to the 
supreme power of 


Elbert Hubbard Said: 


death Brann, the 
“He saw through the hollow Iconoclast, yielded 
mockeries of society and re- the life that. no 
ligion. He was an Iconoclast mort:l man could 
—an Image-Breaker. He un- control: 
loosed his tongue and pen in And his weapon 
denunciation of all and every- ene) Rass 
thing that appeared to stand Under his magic 
between the sunlight and his they burned like 
ideals. He took the English acid. seared like 


language by the tail and 
snapped its head off for his 
own delectation and the joy 
of the onlooker.”’ 


flames and cut like 
a whip. Heattack- 
ed every fraud and 
fake in Christen- 
dom. With utter 
frankness he wrote down things as he saw them. 


Brann, The Iconoclast 


Whatever your creed, your politics, your station in life, you MUST 
know Brann. Read what he has written Feel the spell of his 
wonderful mind—learn his wizardry of words—study his mastery 
of language. You may be shocked—startled—but as you read you 
will be made to THINK—your mind will come out of its lethargy 
and you will learn to express YOUR thoughts in speech and 
writing 





The most remarkable of Brann's writings have been collected and 
published in two volumes by his friends A limited edition of 
these is now offered to the public at a very special price, But you 
need send no money in advance. Merely mail the coupon below 
and the two volumes, each containing 464 pages, will be mailed 
prepaid, for free examination If you decide to keep them, send 
only $3.50, the small sum asked—otherwise return th books in 
five days. A De Luxe set, bound in Half Morocco, is priced at $7.50 


SEND NO MONEY 


Over 50,000 people already own these books—don't you at least 
want to see them and read a few chapters of Brann's writings? 
Mail the coupon now as the present price must be increased when 
the volumes now on hand are gone. Send no money—)ust the 
coupon. Address 


HERZ BROS., Publishers, Dept. 137, WACO, TEXAS 
Herz Bros., Dept.137, Waco, Texas. 


GENTLEMEN: Send me the two volumes of Brann, prepaid. 
I will either return the books in 5 days after I receive them or 
will send you $3.50 






Name 


City = pial. 


NOTE:—The ahove refers to cloth hound edition If you prefer 
Half Morocco binding, change $3 50 to $7.50 





LORD MFG.CO, 116 W.402 ST.NY. J 








TYPEWRITERS | “eiittz 
Our entire stock is offered at special prices for the summer 


only. You can save as much as $75 by buying ow, and 
have your choice of all leading models. 


Factory Rebuilt Typewriters 
are machines that have heen stripped down tothe frame and 
built up again, with new and refinished parts, by skilled 
workmen in our own factories. They are trade-marked, and 
Back of this guarantee is an 


guaranteed for one year. 
organization as big, as strong, and as respousible as any 


company making new machines. 
Summer Price List 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE 
(Incorporated) 


339 Broadway, New York 
909 Third St., San Diego 
506 Market St.,San Francisco 
716 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 


Write for Catalog and 
COMPANY 
pe hated | —$ 
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idly, its pommel raw of leather, its skirts 
warped with sun and rain, its cinches set 
and hardened through many months of 
wear. Behind it lay two phantom saddle- 
bags, their bulging covers tied with 
strings of black rawhide. 

“See!” whispered Snamishta in_ the 
shadows, “the sign of the Long Ride! 
The Great Sleep hovers in the bills!” 

But Boy came creeping home to the 
cabin and his sparkling eyes were deep 
with visions. 

“Father,” he said confidently, ‘‘it is no 
ghost horse. That I know. Someone 
has owned it and something went with 


him. Maybe Snamishta’s people shot 
him from the saddle. It is not a wild 
horse, either. It looked toward the 


cabin and once it whinnied, low, like old 
Pete does when he sees oats. I’m going 
to watch him.” 


Hae! that time forth the boy had a 
new purpose. He was out from dawn 
to dark andthe man missed him sorely. He 
lay all day in the thicket but the Ghost 
Horse came no more to that particular 
place. Then once he came full upon it on 
a sunny slope and the great ragged 
creature pealed a ringing cry across the 
shadow sprinkled slant and tossed its 
head as if it saw some long-forgotten 
thing. The boy whistled and went shyly 
forward, but too long had the Ghost 
Horse lived alone. It broke and fled, 
blundering, away down the pine clad 
mountain. 

“It’s lonesome, Father,” the child said 
at the cabin; “‘for two cents it would come 
to me. It called to me and its nose went 
in an’ out, fast. Give me some salt. You 
know how old Pete likes salt?”’ 

The man gave a lump of the precious 
stuff into the small palm, calloused with 
the increasing labor which the father’s 
failing strength made imperative, and 
sighed as he did so. 

What danger might not await the boy? 

But he, too, like Snamishta, saw the 
look of the “traveling winds” in the deep 
blue eyes and trusted Life with his price- 
less treasure. 

So the child went forth armed with his 
lure. 

Twice in the next ten days he saw the 
horse, and once he came close to it across 
a little glade, whistling his little, shrill 
child’s call. 

He left the lump of salt on the top of a 
stone and returning two days later found 
it gone, the very rock scarred by gouging 
teeth. 

This was no ghost horse in very truth 
but a living, lonely thing, forced into 
wildness by some tragedy of the wilder- 
ness. How nearly right the boy was in 
his first sharp analysis none might know, 
but far up in a hidden gorge there lay the 
rags of a skeleton which might have told 
the tale. 

The saddle on the horse was two years 
old, the knots on the bulging bags had 
never come untied. They had been fas- 
tened there with minute care. 

Snamishta, coming to the cabin less 
regularly now, missed the lad and made 
inquiry about him. 

“He profits by your teachings, my 
brother,” said the lonely man on his 
bench by the door, falling into the 
quaintly courteous speech of the other; 
“he hunts now and keeps the pot yonder 
full of broth for me.” 





























































A Cool Drink 
With 
A Reason 





Something more than 
mere icing is required 
in a cool drink, to bring 
the comfort wished for 
on a hot day. 


The “body” of the | 
beverage must be of 
character to lend efh- 
ciency to the tempera- 
ture of the drink. 






















What then, more 
wholesome, pure and 
| cooling than a true 


food-drink made of 


grains— 


ICED 
POSTUM 


It is convenient, too, 
especially if you have 
Postum on hand forthe 
regular morning hot 
cup. 


To make Iced Post- 
um, prepare Postum in 
the usual way, let cool, 
serve with cracked ice, 
sugar, and lemon— or, 
if you prefer, sugar 
and cream. 
























































Iced Postum 
Is a Revelation 
of Goodness. 











But neither the man nor the little lad 
hs hint by word or look that the Ghost 
orse which bore to the Indian his mes- 
sage of the Long Ride was not a phantom 
thing, but flesh and blood. A fine and 
modest tact was about this poor pair like 
a garment of gentility. 
ND so the spring advanced. Beauti- 
ful flowers came up in the sheltered 
glades, tall, dangling scarlet bleeding 
hearts whose fires glowed in the tender 
green shadows like flames of love, delicate 
gray cat’s-ears, and wood anemones. ‘The 
boy brought them home to the cabin in de- 
light, setting them to bloom their little 
hour in the tin can which had held evapo- 
rated milk. 

“They only live in the mountains, 
Father,” he said, his blue-black eyes like 
stars, “where rll build my roi ids some 
day.” 

But the man’s mouth quivered and he 
turned his glance away, plucking at his 
threadbare knees with his pale hands. 

Build roads! 

Who would see that Boy had the edu- 
cation without which there would be no 
roads and bridges and watered | wastes for 
him? 

Without his father, and a pauper, what 
would become of the splendid attributes 
behind the beautiful forehead? ‘That 
sweet spring day, cool and green, was 
bitter as wormwood to the man. 

But to the Boy it was glorious because 
the Ghost Horse stamped and whinnied 
and ‘followed him a little way along a 
ridge, tossing its scarecrow head in long- 
ing “for the half-forgotten touch of human 
hands. This ancient creature had once 
been proud and petted, had known the 
flow of a woman’s old-fashioned skirts 
along its side, had paced green country 
roads hitched to a phaeton. The years 
had dealt hardly with it and landed i 
here in the lonely mountains to eeeeeh 
for its existence and to bear a mystic 
message to Snamishta in his river’s curve. 

And still the spring advanced. 

When the leaves were fully out on the 
tender ash trees and the vine maples, 
making a delicate smoke of green along 
the streams, the man suddenly faced the 
Great Adventure. He felt the urge of the 
long journey within him and longed anx- 
iously for Snamishta to come. 

But for a week past Snamishta had not 
been near the cabin. 

Perhaps he was gone on some matter of 
provisions, after a buck in the upper coun- 
try or setting a trap for fish in some abun- 
dant stream. 

So the man sat on his bench and 
coughed and watched the sun go down in 
majesty. All these days Boy was out on 
the slants alone. 

“He came and stood close to me today, 
Father,” he would report exuberantly, 
or, “I patted him twice before he ran. 
What makes him stumble? Is it because 
his hoofs are grown long, like old Pete’s 
do in spring?” 

And in fancy the man saw the ancient 
horse, ragged, unkempt, bereft, a lonely 
thing indeed, aching for human com- 
panionship. 

“Make friends with him, Boy,” 
“make friends with him fast.”’ 

“Why?” asked the child, sitting like a 
little rabbit on the bench beside him, his 
faded rags fluttering at his bare knees, his 
elbows frankly out. 


he said, 
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every other 
its convenience, 


purposes. 
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Try it in 


Remember—Your Grocer Has It! 


Realize 
economy and 
safety. Order at least three cans 
from your grocer. 
every recipe for a few days. 


Simply add pure water to it to re- 
duce its richness to the degree 
desired for drinking or for cooking 
(If you use skimmed 
milk for cooking add more pure 
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—for the baby 


in your home 


Carnation Milk 


is safe milk for your home—because it 


1s asd clean, sweet cows’ milk, evaporated in a vacuum to the 
consistency of cream; sealed airtight in cans and sterilized. Thus 
Carnation Milk is guaranteed against all contamination. 

Try Carnation Milk. Use it for 
cooking, baking, desserts and 
milk use. 


You add the richness of Carnation 
quality to everything you cook. 
Dilute it and giveit to the young- 
sters todrink. Babies and children 
thrive on Carnation. It answers in 
every way the pure milk question 
and is always ready for use. 


Free Recipe Book 


“The Story of Carnation Milk” booklet 
tells of the sanitary methods of han- 
dling—and contains over 100 every day 
and special dishes. Sent free to you 
upon request. Carnation Milk Prod- 
ucts Co., 762 Stuart Bldg., Seattle. 


—for the children 


—for every milk use 
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Circulation Manager, 


LIVE AGENTS 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, San Francisco, Cal. 






Send for particulars. 


We want live agents in every locality 
to look after subscriptions and renewals. 














Baby’s Best Friend 


Better for baby because finer, 
=saq more antiseptic; more pleasant— 
8S || TheTalcum withthe truerose odor. 
SEE 


JAP ROSE 


Talcum Powder 


Trial Offer—Send 20c for an attractive Week- 
End Package containing four JAP ROSE minia- 
tures consisting of one each of Talcum Powder, 
Soap, Cold Cream and Toilet Water. 


JAMES S. KIRK & CO., 631 E. Austin Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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MCCARTHY 


The Athlete’s First Principle Is To Keep 
His System Clean 


He doesn’t allow food to ferment in his intestines. He doesn’t give 
his body a chance to absorb poisons. 

He knows—and your doctor will tell you—that anything froma head- 
ache to the most serious illness may result from such absorption, 


Nujol removes poisons from the system and gives the tissues of the 
body a chance to build up and resist disease. 


Nujol is not habit-forming. 


Nujol does not gripe. 


It relieves you 


of straining, does not weaken nor upset the stomach, is absolutely 
pure and harmless, and is delightful to take. 


It is especially fine for young mothers, as it is not absorbed into the 
system, and therefore in no way affects the child. 


Nujol is the only remedy for constipation we manufacture; the genuine 
is sold only in pint bottles, bearing Nujol trade-mark. All bottles 
are filled at our absolutely modern and sanitary Nujol plant. 

The Standard O'l Company (New Jersey) has used its world-wide re- 
sources in producing Nujol, and its reputation is behind the product. 


Nujol is absolutely distinctive and individual. 


the market like it. 


There is no other product on 


Write today to Dept. 79 on coupon and margin below tor instructive booklet on 


Nujol and its uses. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 


Bayonne 


New Jersey 


Please send me booklet on the treatment of constipation 
Write your name and address plainly below 


= Addresg sine oe 





City ees i ae 





“INVESTING IN POPULATION” 


An interesting pamphlet for aggressive commercial organ- 
izations. For free copy address 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, Advertising Dept., SAN FRANCISCO | 











| MONEY FOR YOU—Tum to page five and 


| read how Sunset readers are earning money for their 


vacations. You are entitled to compete in this contest. 





Reta, Vulcan” Ink Pencils 


The ONLY perfect, non-leakable 
ink pencils at moderate 


prices, 
thjin = Order $1 
"Cope 


Two 

Sizes—4} 

and 54 inches 

Extra Size—8 inches. 

(black only) $1.26. Your 

name in gold inlay, 850. 
KREE—Liberal supply of ink with 
retail orders. Agents Wanted. Big 
Profits. 


J. U. ULLRICH & CO., 27 Thames St.. New York 


today 





Specialists in Specimen Stock 
for Landscape Work 


Hardy Rhododendrons, Azalcas, 
Boxwoods, Hollies and a complete 
line of Coniferous Evergreens. 


Write for Prices 
COTTAGE GARDENS NURSERIES, Inc. 


Eureka 


California 














“Because, Son, you may have need of 
him. Soon—very soon,” the man finished 
with prophecy. 

So Boy redoubled his efforts and fed 
the Ghost Horse a little sugar in his small 
palm. He combed the wispy mane with 
a pine cone and gazed longingly at the 
empty old saddle. The earth and the full- 
ness thereof beckoned to him from its 
sun-bleached eminence. He felt the time- 
hardened knots of the latigo straps, 
reached up to touch the saddle-bags that 
bulged so bulkily. They were hard as iron 
and filled with some weighty substance. 

“There’s something in them, Father,” 
he told the man, “something hard and 
heavy. What you s’pose it is?” 

“T don’t know,” said the man, but the 
sick fancy of him, so piteously vacant of 
all save grim pictures, fixed upon those 
full saddle-bags. 

“Can’t you reach them?” he asked 
curiously, but Boy shook his head. 

“Not the knots,” he answered, “and I 
couldn’t untie them if I could. They’re 
hard, like iron.” 

The man nodded, comprehending. 

“Then can’t you lead him here so I 
could look at them?” 

The boy considered. 

“Not without a hackamore,” he said; 
“the lets me lead him all around on the 
hills; he follows me sometimes, but he 
won’t come to the cabin. He’s afraid, 
you see,” he added judicially. 


O all the next day the man, his pale 

hands slow with the growing lassitude 
that was upon him, worked with his jack- 
knife cutting a long thin strap from the 
top of a boot whose foot was hopelessly 
gone. 

This he fashioned into a hackamore 
with minute care and when Boy came in 
at dusk with a string of squirrels hanging 
from his ragged shoulder he presented it 
to him with a glow of pride. It was the 
last gift he would ever make his son, the 
very last. And it so happened that with 
its aid the boy, two days later, came down 
across the slant at noon leading behind 
him a reckless crowbait of a horse whose 
head hung in tame obedience to the old 
accustomed feel of straps upon it. Thus 
the Ghost Horse came back to servitude, 
gladly, as the exile comes home to his 
kind. It was a bit suspicious of the man 
at first and had to be conciliated, but 
aside from a trembling that set up all 
through its aged limbs it bore itself as 
man’s best friend should. 

And so the man, trembling, too, with 
the unwonted excitement, his eager eyes 
sparkling with some vague hope, came at 
last to put a hand upon it and to feel those 
saddle-bags. 

“Bring me the knife, Boy,” he said. 

The boy brought it and little bit by 
little bit, waiting to rest, he cut through 
the hard rawhide thong and carefully 
lifted the flap, long set in place by the 
weather. 

Leaning forward he looked in upon the 
substance that had bulged the bags so 
bulkily, and without a word he sank down 
upon the earth, the breath in his wasted 
lungs stopping abruptly. 

When the spasm passed he rose up on 
his knees and looked all around at the 
lonely world as if he feared eyes in every 
thicket. 

Then he laid a shaking hand on the 
child’s shoulder. 
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ERE 1s a trim-looking, easy-fitting 

shoe of latest style that you can wear 
all day with greatest comfort. Keds have 
springy rubber soles and rubber heels in 
varying heights, with tops of flexible canvas 
of a specially woven, fine grade. 


For women Keds are correct and at- 
tractive for any informal wear. They add to 


the daintiness of the prettiest white frocks. 
They make walking easy and refreshing. 


Thousands of women will wear this 
smart, restful footwear this summer. It is 
a shoe that can be worn anywhere—at 
home—downtown—for recreation—any 
time. It’s the all-wear, all-day, all-style 
and comfort shoe. 


Keds 


Canvas Rubber-soled Footwear for the Family 


Children delight in wearing these soft, silent 
shoes. They are next to going barefoot. Keds 
are light and the sturdy rubber soles stand the 
patter-patter-patter of hard-playing feet. 


There’s negligee comfort for men in Keds. 
They are soft and restful for evening and 


recreation wear, ‘“‘dressy’’ and durable for all- 
day wear. 


Cost considered, Keds outwear any other 
footwear yet devised. Keds are made for 
every member of the family in many shapes 
and styles—there are Keds for every fancy. 


You can buy Keds in three grades. Each grade carries with it the reputation of the largest rubber 
manufacturer in the world. Ask your dealer to show you Keds for each member of the family. 


NATIONAL 


Keds 


ay / $1.00 
i to 
$1.50 
Keds 


United States Rubber Company 


New York 
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Write for These Books on 
Game Birds and Game 
Farming 


They tell all about game farm- 
ing—the profit and pleasure to 
be obtained from it. ‘‘Game 
Farming for Profitand Pleasure’’ 
is sent free on request. It treats 
of the subject as a whole, de- 
scribes the many game birds, 
tells of their food and habits, 
etc. ‘“American Pheasant Breed- 
ing and Shooting’’ is sent on 
receipt of 10c. in stamps. It 
is a complete manual on 
the subject. 

HERCULES POWDER CO. 


} 692 Market Street 
ne San Francisco California 











What 


is New 





Thought? 


_IT’S NEW HOPE, inspira- 
tion and courage. 

IT’S NEW LIGHT on old 
health, happiness, and suc- 
cess problems. 

IT’S NEW METHODS for 
developing will power, per- 
sonal _ Magnetism, mental 
faculties and talents. 

IT’S A NEW WAY to attract 
love, friends and heart’s 
desire. 


The Gist of 
New Thought 


by Paul Ellsworth, is a practical 





X 


: working manual of New Thought. 
ELIZABETH TOWNE It explains: How to Awaken La- 
Edit iN ie tent Powers; The Supreme Truth 
Lditor of Nautilus on which Joyous, Successful Liv- 


ing is Founded; How to Remove 
the Fundamental Cause of Inharmony; How to be Successful in 


Your Work; How to Enter the Silence; The Cumulative Results 
of Using New Thought; How to Use Affirmations to Heal Your- 
self; The,New Thought Way to the Realization of Desires; How 
to Connect with the Spiritual Supply, and many other things. 


we willsend you this booklet and a3 mos.’ 
For 10 cents trial subscription to Nautilus, leading 


New Thought magazine. Elizabeth Towne and William E. 


Towne, editors. Paul Ellsworth, Dr. Orison Sweet Maraen, 
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“Gold! he whispered through white 
lips. ‘‘Raw, red gold! Free gold from 
the bedrock—pocket gold! Gold to make 
you a man, Boy—enough and to spare! 
‘The—bridges—and the roads!” 





LL that night the man lay awake in 

his bunk-bed and sweated, thinking 
out Boy’s future. The old horse, tethered 
in a glade a little bit below with the ropes 
that had come in on their packs, placidly 
picked at the soft grass, while the moon 
shone on its ragged saddle whose bags were 
empty, though they bore the faithful 
shape of their precious freight. 

A hundred ways the man plotted for the 
safe journey of those red lumps out of the 
hills, and a hundred times he gave them 
up. 

It was not until dawn broke that he 
knew beyond a doubt that the ragged old 
horse and its rotting saddle were the safest 
safeguard yet. So he crawled out in the 
sunlight of the new day and packed them 
back as they had been, round lump to 
worn impression, and tied the flaps in 
place. 

“Now mount,” he told the child with 
his panting breath, ‘‘mount—and_ re- 
mount.” 

So Boy, bold with his father’s consent, 
cast about for a height to help him and 
finally scrambled into the saddle from 
the bench. 

The old 
accepted. 

It was what he had longed for all these 
lonely months, the feel of a master’s hand 
above him, the sound of a voice com- 
manding, and even though they were both 
light and shrill they sufficed. 

“Now,” whispered ‘the man, “‘suppose 
there were no bench?”’ 

“A rock on the hillside,’ said Boy 
promptly. “I’d have done it before but I 
was afraid you’d mind.” 

““And—suppose it was level country?” 

Boy thought a moment. 

“T could pull myself up by the flaps if 
I had to.” 

““And—suppose—just suppose,” the 
man said apologetically, masking the 
deadly certain question as hypothetical, 
“that you must—must—go out of the 
hills alone? Could you do it?” 

“Alone?” cried the child, his thin tones 
high with fearful suspicion. 

The man leaned against the wall and 
coughed. 

For a long time his son looked at him 
from the warped old saddle, and the spirit 
that was dying in the one seemed to flare 
higher in the other. They were made of 
tempered stuff. There was blood behind 
them—blood, and traditions. 

“Yes,” said Boy at last, “I could. To 
Conniston—to the railroad—to Oregon.” 

The man came and laid a pale hand on 
the lad’s ragged knee. 

“And to school—and to college—and 
to life,’ he said with simple dignity, as 
though he addressed a man, “to the— 
bridges and the—watered wastes. No 
one must know what is in the saddle-bags 
—and the preacher at the Oregon line— 
he will take care of you—and it.” 


horse trembled a bit but 


The child, his little face gone gray 
under its spring tan, nudged the Ghost 
Horse with his heels; it moved off slowly 
with a creaking of ancient joints, and he 
took a long, long time to tether it in the 
grassy glade. 











A pee days later in the early dawn the 
man, who had fought his battle for 
many silent hours, touched the boy awake. 

“T’m going, Boy,” he said, “‘the—long 
—journey. When—when—it’s over—go 


to Snamishta. 
with you. 
“Be a man, Boy, and don’t forget the 


Maybe he’ll go—out— 





bridges. Lock—the cabin—from the— 
outside. As well—here—as anywhere. 
Go out—of—the—hills at—once. I—” 

But his moment was done. The long 


fight was over, there in the spring dawn, 
while the top of Panther Mountain flamed 
into sudden gold from the risen sun and 
long shafts of light shot athwart the gorges, 
deep and blue with shadow beneath. 

So the child was alone. 

He screamed and beat his small hands 
and jumped up and down in an abandon- 
ment of grief and terror of the Unknown. 
He ran out of the cabin and back again 
and flung his little form on the beloved 
body. 


And the sun climbed up in majesty. 


NA the first paroxysm had worn 
itself away Boy remembered those 
last simple directions. With puny strength 
he pulled the soiled bunk covers over the 
quiet face and the pale hands folded on 
the breast. Then he went to the wall and 
took his coat, brushing the threadbare 
sleeves with trembling fingers. He folded 
it across his arm, stood looking about at 
the meager cabin for a moment, then went 
out and locked the door “from the out- 
side.” 

Ah, how he locked it! With the rude 
bar in its slot, with a piece of wire around 
the bar and its brace, with what loose 
stones he could carry and heap at its sill 
against any marauding beast! 

His small face was deathly white and 
the heart in his body was bursting with 
the awful agony of bereft childhood. But 
his father had said ‘““Go out—at once”— 
therefore he went. 

At noon strange company came to the 
dugout in the river’s curve—a pale Ghost 
Horse that bore a pale small rider atop 
whose bare gold head shone in the sun like 
maize. 

These two would have spoken mysteri- 
ous things to Snamishta of the past and 
the future had he sat on his sill to greet 
them, but the dugout was open to the 
spring winds and empty as a vacant cave. 

The fire between its cooking stones had 
long been cold; a little pine squirrel had 
heaped a nest of needles in a corner. 

The child looked at this lonesomeness 
with wise blue eyes. He knew that his 
ancient friend had not been there for 
many days. 

So he raised his head and looked about. 
High in the slant of the great hill some- 
thing caught his gaze. It was a rude scaf- 
fold, built of saplings, from whose shackly 
platform the ends of a blanket waved 
gently in the little wind that followed the 
river. A flat rise bulged slightly beneath 
the covering, as if a gaunt form, stretch- 
ing itself for the Long Sleep, had laid it- 
self down in peace. ; 

Beneath it were the graves of a van- 
ished people. 

So the little boy of Panther Mountain 
wept again, looked all about at the lovely 
land, gathered up the straps of the hacka- 
more cut from the old boot, and turning 
the ancient nag on creaking joints, went 
down toward the river. 
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placed all his faith and trust in the dust- 
cloud, just as effectively as he had placed 
his weazened, sun-worried old self therein. 
He was not a man given to accepting 
propositions half-heartedly. 

Running parallel to, and at a distance 
of about ten miles north of the trail 
Hilarious had left, lay a seldom traveled 
wagon-trail. 

Just at a time when it seemed that suc- 
cess was dangerously imminent, the sun 
despaired of setting the whole world on 
fire, dropped grudgingly down behind the 
hills, leaving only a ruddy afterglow as a 
reminder that he would be back on the 
morrow to further his demoniacal design. 

An old prairie-schooner came lumber- 
ing along this otherwise deserted wagon 
trail. An angular, desert-frayed, weather- 
mauled woman sat upon the driver’s seat. 
At regular intervals, in a tired voice, she 
admonished two ancient mules of sorry 
appearance not to relinquish the idea that 
the trail had a glorious ending somewhere 
in California. Three pinch-faced little 
wisps of roving humanity huddled upon 
the seat beside their mother. The outht 
dragged monotonously along with com- 
plaining wheels. 

The woman’s gaze lifted listlessly along 
the trail. Suddenly it became centered 
intensely upon a curious object. The ob- 
ject took more distinct form. It moved, 
at irregular intervals, haltingly, very 
slowly. The woman urged the mules into 
the shiftless semblance of a trot. Her 
husband, a lank, lugubrious, semi-ani- 
mated man, dragged himself from the 
interior recess of the covered schooner to 
determine the cause for such an unusual 
acceleration of speed. 

By now the outfit had drawn quite 
close to the object. The woman brought 
the mules to a quick stop. 

“Tt’s a man,” she said quietly. “He’s 
loco. Come on down, Jim, and he’p me 
keech him.” 

The man was Hilarious. 

The woman and her husband made 
camp and administered to the old pros- 
pector’s most urgent wants. What with 
food and water discreetly given, he re- 
cuperated in a remarkably short time. 

Hilarious was not quite clear in his 
mind as to where Round Hole lay; but 
with what meager information the old 
fellow could give him, the owner of the 
outfht went out into the moonlight in 
search of the Professor, riding one mule 
and leading the other. Before the moon 
disappeared he returned, with the Pro- 
fessor riding at his side, and the pros- 
pectors’ packs dangling one on each side 
of his saddle-horn. 

“Found the trail, and followed it back 
a piece,” the man explained to his wife; 
“then I come to this party a settin’ con- 
tented like ‘long side a dry water-hole. 
Queer old turtle with high-falutin’ lingo.” 





T ILARIOUS and the Professor had no 
word for each other upon their re- 
union. ‘Together they spread down their 
blankets to form the old partnership bed, 
and in silence both lay down. 

The wagon traveler and his family had 
retired within the covered wagon, and 
from the sounds that emanated from 
within, it was evident that they were 
sleeping soundly. 


Hilarious turned restlessly from side to 
side. He was dog-tired, but he found 
sleep impossible. 

“‘Perfessor,” he whispered at last. 

“What is it, Hilarious?” 

“T would have made it to Lone Well if 
that damn dust-cloud hadn’t got all 
balled up, an’ then quit on me,” he said. 

“Surely you would have made it,” re- 
turned the Professor softly. 

“I’d a made it anyway, if them dam 
interferin’ wagon-tramps hadn’t meddled 
into my affairs.” 

“Surely you would have,” repeated the 
Professor. ‘‘But, Hilarious, we shall re- 
ward these good people handsomely, 
when we dispose of our claims.” 

“We sure will,” heartily agreed Hila- 
rious. ‘“They ain’t penurious none with 
the water in them two big barrels o’ 
theirn. The woman allows to me that 
after tonight we can have all the water 
we c’n drink, and that we c’n travel 
plumb to the Santa Fe crossin’ with ’em.” 


GAIN the strained silence fell. Hila- 
rious was the first to break it. 

“The readin’ written onto that paper 
back there to Round Hole sort o’ took 
the go plumb out o’ you; didn’t it, 
Perfessor?” 

“T must admit that it did, Hilarious.” 

“Dum foolish readin’, ’peared to me,” 
asserted Hilarious. 

“Tt might have been foolish, but it 
proved disconcerting to me at the time of 
reading,” returned the Professor. 

“What part, f’r instance?’ questioned 
Hilarious hopefully. 

“Why, the whole of it,” answered the 
Professor, a little surprisedly. 

Hilarious despaired of inveigling the 
Professor into voicing the message, an 
reluctantly downing his pride, he came 
straight to the point. 

“What did that writin’ say?” he de- 
manded almost harshly. 

“Why, you read it yourself,” returned 
the Professor. ‘‘Surely you haven’t for- 
gotten it so soon?” 

‘No,’ Hilarious hesitated, “I didn’t 
even read it once. Me, I can’t read none 
whatever. I been a-foolin’ you for 
twenty year, Perfessor, a-tellin’ you what 
I used to read in the books,” THilatews 
‘chuckled at the joke. ‘Me, I can’t even 
read pencil writin’, let alone book and 
paper writin’.”’ 

The Professor sat bolt-upright in sur- 
prise. “That message read,” he said, 
“Tone Well dry also. No water this side 
of Sulphur Creek, .twenty miles west of 
there!’”’ 

“Well, I'll be damned!’ ejaculated 
Hilarious. “But I guess it’s a good thing 
I can’t read or I’d a quit too.” 

Hilarious chuckled again. ‘“‘As I re- 
marks previous,” he resumed, “‘edication 
has its advantages—”’ 

‘And its disadvantages,” willingly sup- 
plemented the Professor. . 

Thus was a monstrous point of con- 
tention, an erstwhile troublesome one, 
definitely settled for all time. The two 
old prospectors cuddled closer to each 
other beneath their frayed blanket, and 
slept in the starlight to dream of virgin 
gold, of water, of wonderful adventure 
and happy years of partnership yet to 
come. 


— OO ————————————— 
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The Scarlet 


Kimono 


(Continued from page 40) 


her to “straighten up.” Sometimes he 
goaded and sometimes he supported, but 
always he pushed forward a plan of life. 
Rachael met his suggestions flippantly 
enough at first, turning a joke his way, or 
with a good-natured shrug expressing her 
estimates of the possibilities of reform 
for her while living in a place where the 
eople of a whole section of the city knew 
Ber calling, where she met “‘customers” 
behind many counters, and where she 
was known to the police. In the begin- 
ning she took the mention of it as a joke 


only; but gradually the worm of sugges- | 


tion began to burrow its way into her 
consciousness. She shrugged it away, but 
it returned; she set it aside and turned to 
Jimmie, but Jimmie allied himself with 
the invader. 

The adventures of Jimmie led con- 
stantly into the realm of ethics and of 
ideals of right living. The more she 
worked up his character, the more that 
thought sat enthroned upon the figure 
she modeled. Flights of fancy carried 
her often to the banished admonition; 
and before she knew it the worm of sug- 
gestion had reached the very center of her 
brain. The first thrill of hope began to 
stir in the undercurrents of her midnight 
musings. 


URIOUSLY enough, it was not to 

please Doctor Land that Rachael con- 
sidered reform as a feasible course to pur- 
sue; Jimmie had become a fixture in her 
calculations, and the other life would of 
necessity put away Jimmie. Doctor Land 
continued to speak of it as the only mode 
of living because it was not his way to let 
another successfully oppose a suggestion 
he had put forth. His attitude was one 
of semi-indifference; if she preferred the 
old life—and she probably did—she could 
return; but in a remote sort of way he 
pushed the matter just because he had 
set it going. One day, when she had been 
so busy with her clay that she did not even 
answer him on the point, he reminded her 
in brutally casual terms of the pain and 
the potter’s field. 

There was small need of reminding a 
woman of Rachael’s insight and expe- 
rience of such possibilities; but the 
fatalism of the age answered him from 
her lips. 

“What’s the use? Someone always 
finds out about a woman.” 

He thought he had lost. 

But Rachael considered the matter 
after he was gone. “If I could only hide,” 
she said to herself. 

Days and nights wore on; and at last 
the utter futility of hiding could only be 
admitted to herself. Then Jimmie crept 
forth and tugged at her heartstrings. 
Jimmie could not be abandoned. Was 
she capable of the actual maternal sacri- 
fice? The only way it could be done was 
to live with him openly. After all, why 
hide? Why indeed! 

The running-mate of desire is deter- 
mination. Rachael returned to the present 
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and the work she could do while seques- 
tered in the asylum of Room 23, eager to 
get all that she could out of the hour 
which was hers. Sometimes the clay 
figure changed under her hands, and 
sometimes it was wrapped in its wet 
cloth, but always it served the purpose 
when in her hands of shaping the thought 
which was to flow from her pen. The 
damp towel dangling from the head of her 
white iron bed cleaned fingers, which 
reached for the pen before they were 
fairly dry; and every day was a festal day. 

Doctor Land came and went, one day 
hurried and professional and the next 
lingering; and Rachael was at last con- 
scious that something disturbed him. 
She was puzzled, and laid small traps for 
him, discussing her work, discussing 
Jimmie, modeling, reading to him, feign- 
ing headaches, which she sometimes did 
not have, for the satisfaction of getting a 
word with him on the subject of her 
burning thoughts, yet with it all pre- 
serving the impersonal note. 

It would have been better for Rachael 
if her work had had less lure for the man, 
for sometimes he would remain a whole 
hour, watching her deft fingers as she 
pressed and poked at the mass of brown- 
ish-gray, so fascinated by the develop- 
ment which took place under her manipu- 
lations that he could not drag himself 
away. 

Shutting visitors from a patient plainly 
able to receive them had created sus- 
picions in the mind of Miss Gains which 
could not be wholly ignored; by what 
process the doctor recognized the fact he 
could hardly have told, but he knew it to 
be the case. 


HE end camesuddenly. Without hav- 

ing the slightest intimation of action 
from any source where he had been fear- 
ing suspicion, Doctor Land was warned 
by his wife that there was gossip—a story 
of notes and flowers—connected with a 
questionable woman at the hospital. 

“T have never sent a note, and I have 
never sent a bouquet. I did send a box 
of kindergarten clay as Marie knows, for 
I had her get it for me and send it her- 
self.” 

“T believe you,” Mrs. Land said simply. 
“None the less, a hospital is like an Aid 
Society in the way things travel. Just be 
careful that you don’t lose business by 
being careless.” 

The doctor kissed his wife gratefully. 
“You are a big, broad woman, Alice. I 
always follow your suggestions in such 
matters if I can. The girl is well enough 
to leave the hospital, and I’ll send her 
home. That will settle the Aid Society. 
Of course you know a good share of our 
income comes from just such cases one 
way or another. Can I drive you down 
town on my way? You said you wanted 
to go this morning.” 

Having deposited the woman who bore 
his name and enjoyed to the full his 
affections at the door of one of the leading 
dry goods stores, Doctor Land drove 
towards the hospital with a serious face}; 
he was to be tested as a man. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


How Dr. Land stood the test and what 
his decision meant to Rachael as she 
paused at the start of the upward path, 
will be told next month 





Jenkins’ Secret 


(Continued from page 29) 


his representatives, heirs nor assigns, 
showed up to claim it, this money, along 
with the other dead accounts, would then 
become a part of the state school fund, all 
according to the statutes made and pro- 
vided. 

Here was Jenkins’ opportunity! But 
he must take no unnecessary chances. 
He must wait as long as possible before 
appropriating that money in order to give 
this depositor—in the remote possibility 
that he might still be alive—or anyone on 
his behalf, all the time the law allowed 
to claim that money before escheat. Of 
course neither McGregor nor anyone else 
would ever come to claim the money, be- 
cause the former was dead and there was 
not a soul in the world to claim it for him 
nor, in fact, anyone who even had knowl- 
edge of the deposit except the employees 
of the bank under whose observations it 
might come. But he, Jenkins, must play 
safe and patiently wait the expiration of 
those seven years; otherwise something 
might turn up that would expose the 
theft, in which case it meant the peni- 
tentiary for him. The Merchants’ Na- 
tional never compromised with defaulting 
employees. Mighty well he knew that. 
Two of his fellow employees were then 
serving five years’ time for paltry pecu- 
lations of less than one hundred dollars! 


cyt the matter was simple and abso- 
lutely safe. He would just wait the 
full seven years and then, just before the 
annual listing of the inactive deposits, he 
would quietly slip a package of currency 
into his pocket, receipt for the withdrawal 
by signing McGregor’s name in the pass 
book, turn the book in—which until then 
he would withhold—close the account, 
and the thing would be done with nobody 
the wiser. There was no living soul except 
himself who knew of the depositor’s fate; 
therefore there would be no one to even 
question the regularity of the withdrawal. 
Tt would be all straight and legitimate on 
its face and no suspicion would ever at- 
tach to the incident. This then was Sam 
Jenkins’ golden secret. This was the 
scheme that he had been mulling over in 
his mind for seven years; there wasn’t a 
flaw in it anywhere; it was as safe and free 
from any danger of a “come-back” as any 
legitimate financial scheme that had ever 
been mapped out in the director’s room 
of that bank. 

It was Friday, July 3rd. There were 
several reasons why the teller had se- 
lected this particular day on which’ to 
execute his scheme. The following day 
was a holiday; so the next banking day 
would be Monday, the seventh. The 
second week in July was the time the 
book-keepers invariably began going over 
the books to sift out the accounts on 
which there had been neither deposits 
nor withdrawals during the seven years 
preceding. The law required the list to 
be sent to the Secretary of State by the 
fifteenth of July. Also Jenkins’ vacation 
this year had been assigned for the two 
weeks beginning July 4th and ending 
the 18th. 

Therefore this was the last day on 
which the job could be done. Jenkins 
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REPEATING SHOTGUNS 


RE you one of the thousands of men who 
will be selecting a new gun this year? 


As a sportsman, all you know about guns and every- 
thing you want in your gun, should lead you to 


Remington UMC. 


The Remington UMC Pump Gun if your choice is for 
the hand operated repeater —the Remington UMC 
Autoloading Shotgun if you prefer that type of arm. 


Solid breech, hammerless—strong, simple, workman- 
like—their shooting qualities in the field and at the 
traps attested by thousands of sportsmen of the very 
first class. 


And for your Ammunition — if you are guided by 
the men in the front rank of the shooting game, 
you will use Remington UMC Steel Lined “ Speed 


Shells” to the exclusion of all others. 


You know what that steel lining means — the punch, 
the penetration, that extra margin of speed that counts 
in results. 


Sold by Sporting Goods Dealers in Your Town 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
Woolworth Building, New York 
REMINGTON UMC OF CANADA, Limited 
Windsor, Ontario 
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For Headache 


“ 
More Than 25 Years on the Market 


; Used Wherever Heads Ache 


‘+12 Wafers—12 Doses 
At all druggists for 25 cents 
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LEADING BOOKS swe SEASON 


THE CHOSEN PEOPLE, by Sidney L. Nyburg. One 
of the outstanding novels of the season. Selected kif 
H. W. BOYNTON, in N. Y. NATION, March 22nd. 

OH, MARY,BE CAREFUL, by George Weston. Estab- 
lishesa record. Moving picture and dramatic rights 
sold within a month after publication. 

THE MARK OF CAIN, by Carolyn Wells, author of 
the Fleming Stone detective stories. 

THE BOOK OF THE PEONY, by Mrs. Edward Hard- 
ing. Theonly work on this flower. 

(See Description Below) 


SIDNEY L. NYBURG 


is marked as a brilliant novelist. He writes with a pen 
unthwarted by false notions, but alive with sincerity 
and genuine artistic impulse. 


THE CHOSEN PEOPLE 


THREE PRINTINGS $1.40 net. 

NEW YORK TIMES:—“A brilliant piece of work... 
A story of distinction.” 

NEW YORK TRIBUNE:—“The author has an almost 
uncanny gift of piercing to the marrow of human 
motives.” 

NEW YORK WORLD:—‘Mr. Nyburg has written 
living, stirring chapters.” 

BOSTON TRANSCRIPT:—‘“Of exceptional quality. 
It brings to life a little studied aspect of our civiliza- 
tion.” 

BALTIMORE EVENING SUN:—“The interest is 
unflagging from beginning to end.” 


OH, MARY, BE CAREFUL! 


By George Weston. Seven illustrations. Three 
printings. $1.00 net. 

Just a moment, please! The New York Sun callsit 
“A rollicking budget of fun.” Phila. North American:— 
“A racy and original love story.” N. Y. World:— 
“More frivolous, more joyful moments than belong of 
right to any single story.”” Chicago Herald:—“Piquant 
and appetizing.” 

A New Fleming Stone Detective Story 


THE MARK OF CAIN 


By Carolyn Wells. $1.35 net. 

Fleming Stone has become one of the great detec- 
tives of fiction, and “The Mark of Cain” is one of the 
most astounding mysteries which he has ever unraveled. 
Never have stranger occurrences, more unsuspected 
suspicions, more weird clues beset him than in the 
murder case of Roland Trowbridge. 


The Only Bcok on This Exquisite Flower 


THE BOOK OF THE PEONY 


By Mrs. Edward Harding. 44 illustrations (20 in 
full color from autochromes and 24 half-tones from 
photographs.) Handsome Octavo, $6.00 net. 

This book, by an expert, covers the whole subject. 
The suggestions on purchasing are of the utmost value 
to the beginner. There are simpleand explicit direc- 
tions for planting (time, places and method), cultivat- 
ing, fertilizing and propagating. In addition, there are 
very valuable lists, charts, tables and map. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF NAVAL 
SERVICE 


By Commander Yates Stirling, U.S.N. $2.00 net. 

This new manual is uniform with Capt. Andrews’s 
“Fundamentals of Military Service,” which was used 
at the Training Camps last year, and received the en- 
dorsement of such men as Major-General Leonard Wood 
and Colonel Roosevelt. It is a compact presentation of 
every phase of the navy, from the life of the seaman to 
the strategy of the Naval Board. Meu who wish to 
advance and become officers are reading these books. 


HOME LABOR SAVING DEVICES, 
AND HOW TO MAKE THEM 


By Rhea C. Scott. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 

A handy book of immediate value to the woman who 
owns it. Prepared by the author under the supervision 
of the United States Government. It tells how to make 
or have made innumerable simple labor-saving devices. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT Co. 
Publishers Philadelphia 








There is a $25 Prize for You 


if you can write a prize winning 
letter. See page 5 for particulars 
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had made out and turned in the required 
30-day notice of withdrawal just a month 
before. The pass-book, carrying McGre- 
gor’s receipt for principal and interest, 
was safely tucked away in the teller’s 
pocket. All he had to do was to turn in 
the book and take the money just before 
leaving. A package of 50 new $1000 gold 
certificates and 12 loose $100 bank notes 
he had neatly segregated in one corner of 
his currency drawer. 

Jenkins had arranged to meet his wife 
and children at the Union Station in time 
to catch the 4 o’clock beach train that 
afternoon; they were going to spend his 
vacation at Seaview. The big revolving 
doors at the bank’s main entrance were 
always locked at three o’clock sharp; but 
the old uniformed attendant invariably 
left the small side-entrance door unlocked 
for ten or fifteen minutes after that time 
as a means of exit for customers then in 
the bank. 

By dint of speeding up and utilizing 
every spare moment between times when 
serving patrons at his window, the busy 
savings teller had managed to keep his 
daily record sheet pretty well up to the 
transactions as they occurred; for he 
must have his work all done and ready to 
turn in by not later than 3:15 if he ex- 
pected to reach the depot by four o’clock. 

The morning of the momentous day 
passed off rapidly and smoothly without 
disconcerting incidents of any kind. But 
the afternoon dragged itself out intoler- 
ably. Jenkins was not worrying in the 
least about the success of his venture; it 
was too easy—too safe—to cause him any 
nervousness. Yet the afternoon hours 
dragged. It was the longest half-day he 
had ever known. The hands of the big 
clock seemed to stand absolutely station- 
ary for minutes at a time. In an effort to 
counteract this effect, he would refrain 
from looking at the timepiece for what 
seemed a long time and then glance up 
only to note the stubborn hands in prac- 
tically the same position as before. 


JB peabes 5 all things come to an end. 
Jenkins’ heart jumped perceptibly as 
at last he saw the watchman step over to 
the revolving doors and lock them; it was 
three o’clock. A minute later his last 
customer had taken his pass-book and 
departed. 

The impatient teller hastily closed the 
narrow opening below his grated window, 
and set to work recording the last fifteen 
minutes’ business. As he ran through the 
slips and made notations, a calm, warm 
feeling of peace and contentment glowed 
within him. A few minutes more and he 
would be free! The weight of fifteen years’ 
repression and poverty seemed to lift 
itself bodily from his stooping shoulders, 
leaving behind a joyful sense of lightness 
and spiritual expansion. At ten minutes 
past three he was done. The old order of 
things had ended! Freedom, leisure, 
wealth, afluence were now his! 

With a sigh of relief Jenkins glanced 
out through his window. ‘The space out- 
side the grated enclosure was all cleared 
except for a last belated straggler making 
his way toward the exit door. The watch- 
man was there ready to turn the lock on 
the fellow’s departing back. Just as the 
latter placed his hand on the door-knob, 
Jenkins reached into his coat pocket, 
pulled out the McGregor pass-book and 
flung it into the wire basket containing 
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the papers and records of the day’s busi- 
ness; then, after glancing furtively into 
the busy cages on either side of him, he 
opened his currency drawer, transferred 
the package of gold certificates to his 
pocket, and began hastily recounting the 
bank notes to make sure of no mistake in 
his former count 


IMULTANEOUSLY with the teller’s 
final preparations, there was being 
enacted over at the exit door a little scene 
which absorption in his own important af- 
fairs naturally prevented him from seeing. 
Just as the last departing bank patron 
stepped out through the swinging door, a 
fellow pushed his way in through the 
opening before the watchful attendant 
could close the door on him. The bank 
employee uttered a word of remonstrance 
and started to explain that the bank was 
closed for the day. But the newcomer 
paid no heed, vigorously shouldered his: 
way past and started for cage number 14. 
The exultant Jenkins, inwardly rejoic- 
ing over the successful culmination of his 
scheme and already feeling the delightful 
independence of his new life, had just 
finished recounting the 12 bank notes and 
was in the act of removing them from the 
drawer to his pocket when a slight noise 
at the window brought his head up with 
a jerk. 

To his astonishment there stood a de- 
termined-looking man eying him sharply. 
An acute presentiment of evil pierced the 
teller’s mind. A cold chill shot up his 
spine. He dropped the handful of notes 
and pushed the drawer back. The face 
at the window seemed vaguely familiar. 
Summoning all the confidence he could 
muster he stammered through the bars: 

“The bank is—is closed for the day.” 

“Well,” retorted the man doggedly, 
“T’ve got some money in here that I want 
to get out today. It’s been here a long 
time now, and I got a feelin’ that I’d 
better take it right now.” He shoved a 
folded paper through the steel grating. 

With shaking hands Jenkins took the 
paper, unfolded it and began reading. 
As he read his face blanched; his knees 
trembled weakly. The typed words 
blurred and ran together but he managed 
to concentrate his mind upon them sufh- 
ciently to interpret their general purport. 
On the printed letterhead of the State 


Insane Hospital appeared the following: 


CERTIFICATE OF DISCHARGE 


To Whom It May Concern: This is to 
certify that the bearer, Daniel McGregor, 
who has been confined in the State Hos- 
pital for the past seven years, is hereby 
discharged and pronounced permanently 
cured. Mr. McGregor is somewhat sensi- 
tive about his unfortunate confinement 
and therefore desires us to explain that his 
mental difficulty was amnesta—total loss 
of memory—caused from depressed frac- 
ture of the skull produced by a severe blow 
on the head, probably received from some 
heavy falling object in a hotel fire from 
which he escaped seven years ago—as he 
says he now remembers very distinctly. 
Our records show that Mr. McGregor was 
picked up the day following this fire wan- 
dering. around, half-dressed, in the sub- 
urbs of the city of He could not 
explain his condition nor identify himself; 
neither was there anything on his person 
to identify him or account for his strange 
mental condition. No one seemed to be 
able to throw any light on the matter, so 
he was brought here for examination and. 
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observation. The small skull depression 

was not discovered till a few weeks ago; 

whereupon we at once operated and re- 

moved the pressure on the brain. His 

memory returned immediately. His 

mental condition is now pronounced nor- 
mal in every respect. 

Signed this second day of July, 19... 

J. L. Apams, M. D. 
Superintendent. 


His brain in a’ whirl, poor Jenkins 
mopped his sweating brow; his long- 
cherished fortune was swept away. Sick- 
ening disappointment was his first feeling. 
This first sense of irreparable loss was in 
the next instant blotted out by a sudden 
realization of the fearful fate that in ten 
minutes more would have been his had 
not McGregor’s providential appearance 
snatched him back, poised on the brink 
of consuming disaster for himself and his 
loved ones. An unutterable sense of 
gratitude and security surged up in his 
brain. He was seized with an intense de- 
sire to hurl that filthy money out of his 
sight forever. Impatiently pulling the 
package of .gold certificates from his 
pocket and grabbing the notes from the 
drawer, he shoved the stuff through the 
bars at the stolid face on the other side. 

“Here’s your money—$51,200,” he shot 
at the face. 

“That’s just what I figured it,” the man 
muttered as he thumbed over the bills; 
then, having found the count correct: 
“D’you want me to sign up for it?” 





“Not necessary!’ Jenkins retorted. 

McGregor turned and started for the 
door. 

The teller turned around and medita- 
tively scanned the familiar interior of his 
little cage. For the first time in eight 
years it seemed a mighty good place to be. 


Vane then the president’s secretary 
hurried into cage No. 14 and silently 
handed its occupant a written’ message. 
Jenkins, with the quick apprehension of 
a guilty conscience, was instantly con- 
vinced that in some way his secret had 
leaked out and that this was his discharge. 
Fearfully he opened the paper and began 
to read: 


Samuel Jenkins: In conformity with the 
bank’s policy of rewarding long, faithful 
service and strict integrity, you are hereby 
notified that on and after July 18th you 
will occupy the desk of Assistant Cashier 
Royal, who has severed his connection 
with us to take up employment elsewhere. 
Let me take this opportunity to congratu- 
late you on your well-deserved promotion. 

J. E. Rotttns, 
President. 


As he finished reading the note, a chok- 
ing sensation gripped the teller’s throat; 
moisture filled his eyes. 

“T guess that old stuff about honesty, 
etc., that mother used to shoot into me is 

>” 3 
good enough for Sammy,” he whispered 
to himself, as he grabbed his hat and went 
out. 





Our Chinese Wall 


(Continued from page 34) 


half our Chinese wall has been the last 
word in broken pledges. In the face of 
this, John Chinaman threw up his hands 
—surrendered to the law of national pres- 
ervation pleaded by America. 


It is with this black-and-white record 
before us that we must deal with China. 
Talk to John Chinaman and his poor 
cousins—tillers of the soil, merchants, 
scholars, officials. The story is the same: 
it is not the Chinese wall we have built; 
it is the way it has been done. 

But the mandate of the white race has 
been effective. In the early ’s50’s there 
were some 25,000 Chinese on the west 
coast. By 1870 they had risen to 63,000, 
and the high-water mark was reached 
twenty years later with 107,000. But the 
battle was over in 1890, for the Chinese 
have been decreasing year by year, as the 
Japanese have increased. 


1860... 34,933 1890... 107,488 
1870... 63,199 1900... 89,963 
1880... 105,465 TOTO, fs 0715537. 


The bulk of these 71,000 are still on our 
Pacific frontier—nearly two-thirds are in 
California. Yet after half a century of 
settlement the yellow man’s births in 
California do not total 500 annually; the 
Japanese are now four times this number 
every year. Not a hundred of these sons 
of Han are born in the country—but it is 
just the opposite with the Mikado’s 
subjects. 
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The Chinese have increased by 20 per 
cent in the decade 1900-1910; the Japa- 
nese, according to the census, have grown 
by 196 per cent. Today John Chinaman 
in America is gray-haired. He is the 
ghost remaining from the sand-lot days 
of protest in the ’80’s and “‘the Chinese 
must go”’—save for his 15,000 native sons 
who are as much citizens of this country 
as the rest of us. There is no trouble over 
the Chinese labor now remaining in 
America—unless we ourselves make more. 

How has this been brought about? 

Summarily, the rigid application of the 
Act of 1904 within two years had cut 
Chinese entrances to 2732 in 1906. The 
storm of protests from John Chinaman— 
backed up by the boycott appealing to 
our pocket-books—caused the Roosevelt 
Administration to lessen the dangerous 
severity of the Chinese wall. Conse- 
quently there is now a normal average of 
something over 5000 Chinese coming in 
each year—in 1916 the number was eight 
per cent to ten per cent less than in the 
years since 1912. In contrast, under the 
Gentlemen’s Agreement the Japanese are 
nearly double this number. 

But this Chinese influx is far from being 
that of newcomers. Analysis shows the 
classes of yellow men seeking entrance 
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Sweet 
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means 
Perfect 
Teeth 


THE LEMON 


DENTOME MOUTH WASH 


cleanses and beautifies your teeth, sweetens 


the breath, and heals gum disorders. 
Porterville, Calif., April 15, 1917. 


CITRUS FRUIT JUICE CO., Pomona, Calif. 
Dear Sirs: 

I wrote the American Drug Company to get me one 
or two bottles of your Deutomel and they wired me 
they could not obtain it 

A friend in Los Angeles then sent me a bottle and / 
would not be without you xr preparation, Since using 
your invaluable Dentomel my gums have beén strength- 
ened, Aches in the gums have practically disappeared. 
The tecth are imbedded firmly and 1 do not look at 
food with fear of hurting my teeth, 

I wrote Mr, Kirkland of the American Drug Com- 
pany that he should advocate its use It is the only 
thing to use by people who are troubled with weak 
guns or pyorrhea, lam yours, 

q (Signed) John Hamilton Gilmour 


Itis pleasant to use and leaves a clean, soothing, 
after taste. Prominent dentists after thorough 
tests have proven beyond doubt that Dentomel 
will cure Pyorrhea. 8 ounce bottle sent prepaid 
for $1.00. Money back guarantee certificate in 
each package. 

Send for Dentomel and prevent mouth troubles. 
“California health and sunshine in each bottle.” 


CITRUS FRUIT JUICE COMPANY 
POMONA, CALIFORNIA 


Dealers: write for attractive offer 











Hair on the Underarm 


Removed with El Rado 


Women fairly revel in the comfort and 
cleanliness of hair-free underarms. 


El Rado removes hair from the face, lip, 
neck, or underarms in the same simple way 
that water removes dirt. The sanitary liquid 
first dissolves the hair,—then it is washed 
off. Much more agreeable and ‘‘womanly”’ 
than shaving. El Rado is absolutely harm- 
less, and does not increase or coarsen later 
hair growth. 


Money-back Guarantee 
50c and $1.00 


If you prefer, we will fill your order by mail if 
you write enclosing stamps or coin. Pilgrim Mfg. 
Co., A-112 E. 19th Street, New York. Canadian 
Office: 312 St. Urbain, Montreal. 


At all toilet counters 





Get the 


that shows this and 59 other prize 
designs of American Ready Cut 
Homes—floor plans, prices, etc. 

We furnish clear, knotless 
Douglas fir lumber, and because we are the 
oldest and largest ready cut company in the 
West and the West is the world’s greatest 
lumber market, we can ship you a better 
home for less money, all cut to fit, ready to 
erect. The ready cut way is the modern 
way. Send for Free Plan Book of** American 
Homes” now! 


Ready Built House Company 
310 Ship Street Portland, Oregon 
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Catalog No. 38 
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Are You Coming West? 


We can help you to go, and we can help you to find 
what you want when you get there. If you are going to 
spend your vacation in the West we can tell you of 
hotels, resorts, railroad rates, transcontinental auto- 
mobile roads, Pacific Coast highways, and places of 
scenic interest. If you are a homeseeker, we can tell 
you of farming opportunities all over the West. Ask 
us questions about any of these things and you will 
get reliable information. This service is free. 

It is our business to know all about the Pacific Coast country. 
Sunset Magazine is the one big National Magazine reflecting the 
life of this country and giving accurate information in regard to its 


growth and upbuilding. Write us asking for whatever information 
you desire about any of these Western States. 


Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





























hardly to vary from year to year. Of 
these thirty-nine per cent come as citizens 
of the United States—native sons. As 
yet there is no movement back and forth 
over the Pacific of Japanese of the second 
generation. 

Besides these 2000 Chinese born under 
the flag, there are 100 or so wives. By 
our arrangement with Japan, the number 
of women has been frem eight to thirty 
times greater than for the Chinese. Dur- 
ing the years 1911-1916, the return of mer- 
chants has been dropping from 1100 to 
850 in round numbers; other merchants 
comprise between 200 and 250 of the 
yearly admission. More important in the 
light of recent events, the return of 
Chinese laborers has dropped from 1100 to 
half that number between 1911 and 1916. 
The Chinese in America are leaving the 
land; their place in seasonal labor on the 
farms has been taken by Nippon’s 
laborers. 

There is unescapable significance here. 

(1) It is harder for a Chinaman—be 
he born in Cathay or in the land of the 
free—to get by America’s Chinese wall 
than it is for a camel to pass through the 
eye of a needle. 

(2) Nearly one-half of these Chinese 
are citizens of the United States, with the 
same rights as you or I. 

(3) John Chinaman—not his poor 
cousins—will not come to these United 
States unless conditions change. He has 
taken to heart half a century of hostile 
ereeting and ill-treatment. He has 
turned both cheeks. 


On the face of it, it would seem Amer- 
ica’s Chinese wall has defeated the men 
of Cathay from over-seas. The Chinese 
are on the decline. 

But has it? 

What—it must be asked—s the cost: 
past, present, future? 

“Even if you have every right to enter 
the United States,” John Chinaman tes- 
tifies, “it is easier to buy your way in than 
establish it legally.” Not only does this 
honeycomb American officialdom—it has 
tainted our consular service in China. 
Figured in dollars and cents, it has cost 
this country $92 to handle each Chinese 
immigrant, in contrast to $1.46 on the 
average for other peoples. “The ma- 
chinery for the enforcement of the Chi- 
nese exclusion law,” admits the Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration only this 
last year, ‘“‘is not adequate or well adapted 
to its object.” 

There is no issue over the patent need 
of barring an influx of labor from Cathay 
which is to be permanent. It is not the 
keeping out of John Chinaman’s poor 
cousins which is at stake—he has granted 
America that freedom to use fairly and 
squarely; it is the way we use It. 

The evils growing out of existing con- 
ditions are glaring. As individuals, our 
officials in the main are doing the best 
they can; as a system, the administration 
is a blot upon the nation. There has been 
a never-ending series of scandals inex- 
tricably bound up with it. The wide 
difference in the language, customs and 
race is the root of the evils; officials and 
Chinese are alike at the mercy of the inter- 
mediaries through whom communication 
takes place. The petty czars holding the 
fate of the yellow men, the bureaucratic 
administration, have red-taped proceed- 









ings—heckling the Chinese with delays, 


























indignities, blocked appeals, miscarriages 
of justice. 

Little credence is given papers; even the 
sworn word of American consular officials 
in China is no guarantee of validity for 
the administrators over here. The cumu- 
lative effect has been to put a premium 
on evasion of the law—the wrong men 
with the right papers; Chinese enjoying 
the legal right of entry preferring to take 
their chances in slipping over the border 
from Mexico or Canada with those who 
had no right, rather than run the gauntlet 
of our officials administering the law; 
bribery; official connivance. 

A new situation which is coming on ‘the 
Pacific makes change imperative. If we 
heed the cry of the war’s need and the 
bringing in of the men from Cathay, what 
effect will it have upon the Pacific of to- 
morrow? 


Now even before the outbreak of war, 
Hawaii had sent a lobby to Congress seek- 
ing more Chinese. Then in April, the 
eastern dealers in foodstuffs began to talk 
about the introduction of 100,000 yellow 
men for the West. There has been simi- 
lar talk on the Pacific frontier, and now 
in California the Stockton Chamber of 
Commerce has come out for the 100,000 
Chinese laborers. 

Against this, labor is aroused to the 
“dastardly effort to flood the country with 
coolie labor.” It sees “a sinister motive 
behind this move to let down the bars to 
cheap labor that bodes no good to the 
American people.” Labor’s representa- 
tive in Congress from the West charges 

“4 cunning campaign is going in to amend 
the exclusion law to admit from a quarter 
of a million to one million Chinese during 
the war.” 

Our decision must rest on two grounds. 
First, is it economically feasible? Second, 
is it to our national interest? 

Now the bringing of 100,000 yellow 
men across 5000 miles of the Pacific is a 
herculean task in itself. Suppose we had 
begun the organization of the means and 
the recruiting of Chinese in June. That 
even then we could commence the dis- 
patching of contingents by August is not 
probable. As for their arrival here, not a 
Chinaman could set foot in America until 
early fall—September. 

The crux of the proposal hinges upon 
ships. If the Chinese were sent in num- 
bers of about 2500—as did the British— 
we must have forty ships. There is not 
a tenth of the tonnage today available 
on the Pacific; and you could not take that 
tenth without bringing to a crisis an 
already serious dearth of ships. The 
whole point of bringing over Chinese 
labor rests in the quick mobilization of 
large numbers of yellow men in this 
country. Now top this with the costs— 
of getting the labor in China, of securing 
the shipping to bring them over to this 
country, of their aggregate wages, of re- 
turning them. 

But behind these economic difficulties 
are more cogent objections. The Chinese 
wall we have built must be changed to 
allow these yellow men to enter the coun- 
try. When we have knocked one hole 
in it, how many more will follow? These 
Chinamen once in, how can they be gotten 
out again? 

For gotten out again these men from 
Cathay must be—and it will be no small | 
task. What sieve has been invented 
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Your Recreation pleasures will be greatly enhanced if you play a musi- 
cal instrument. Why not do as thousands are doing and play 


THE HAWAIIAN UKULELE 


You can learn to play it within a week! Self instruction book teaches all 
chords and many solos. A knowledge of music not necessary to learn to 
play on this quaint, sweet toned little melody instrument. 


A COMPLETE OUTFIT FOR $10 
aeons of one Genuine M. Nunes & Sons’ Koa-wood Ukulele (hand made in Ha- 
waii) $10; self instruction book, peanine chords and many solos, $1; Durable felt case, 
.50; extra set of strings .50; and five Ukulele Solos in chart form, $i; total retail price 
$1 3. Our special offer complete only $10, cash with order or C. O. D., subject to ex- 
amination. 


att 


ABOUT M. NUNES & SONS’ UKULELES tes 


In 1879, Manuel Nunes invented the Ukulele and for 38 
years he has been making them in Honolulu. The 
Nunes and Sons Ukuleles are carefully and correctly built TABY 
by hand from the choicest Koa wood obtainable (naturally 
seasoned, not kiln dried) and are unquestionably the best MADE 
fortone. Leading artists throughout the musical world use 
them. Look for the Royal Hawaiian Coat of Arms with AS 
the inventor’sname. _ It is your guarantee that the Ukulele 
is the Genuine M. Nunes make. Avoid all imitations. (Registered) 
The registered trade mark, designed by the Advertising Club of Honolulu, when placed 

upon an Ukulele is a guarantee to the public that the instrumentis a genu- 

ine “Made in Hawaii” product. Unscrupulous manufacturers through- 

out the U. S. are offering their instruments as genuine. Insist on the best 

e-the price is no higher. 


we FRANK .J. HART 
é’) OUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
, Music @OMPANY” 


332-334 SOUTH BROADWAY, LOS ANGELES 


Send for catalogs of Ukuleles 
and Hawaiian Koa-wood Gui- 
tars, duplicates of the one used 
by Joseph Kekuku, originator 
of the Hawaiian method of 
steel guitar playing. Mailed 























Howto Remember 


Names, Dates, Facts, Incidents, 
Quotations, Fi igures, How to 
Memorize Music, How to 


Remember What You Read, 
Etc., Etc. 


Atkinson’sMemoryBookTellsYou 


The basis of all successful natural systems 
of Memory Culture. 


The Marvelous Extent of Memory Develop- 
ment Possible. At 3 years of age a Student of 
Greek. Repeating the contents of a 38-page 
newspaper. 


Memory “Systems” and ‘Secret’? Methods 
—their Main Points. 


How to Develop Interest in Your Work. 
Three Great Rules for Developing Attention. 


A Queer Law of Physics which Illustrates a 
Little “Knack” by which the Subconscious 
Mind May be Taught to Aid the Memory. 


How to Cure Oneself of Looking AT Things 
Without SEEING Them. 


About the Hindu “Sight Game” and the 
Wonderful Results which Follow Its Use. 


A Practice in Memory Training by which a 
Japanese Youth is Able to Name the Complete 
Contents of a Room After One Keen Glance 
Around It. 


How to Train the Ear. 
Ear Help the Memory. 


How to Remember Names. 
How to Remember Faces. 


Henry Clay and His Wonderful Memory for 
Faces. How He Recognized a Man He Had 
Seen Only Once, 20 Years Before. 


How to Remember Places. How to Go 
About in a Strange City. 


How to Remember Numbers. Instances of 
Remarkable Memory for Numbers. 


Visualization, and How to Develop It. How 
Visualization Aids Memory 


How to Successfully Memorize Music. 
How to Remember Words. 


How a Man Whose Memory was “‘a Sieve” 
in His Early Life Followed His Wife’s Advice 
and Became One of the Most Successful Men 
of His Time With a Tenacious Memory. 


How to Remember Books, Plays, etc. 
Napoleon’s Method of Remembering. 
Eight Great Memory Rules. 


How to Make the 
we 


20 Great Lessons in Memory 


Power Training 


By WILLIAM WALKER ATKINSON 
All published complete in one beautiful cloth- 


bound volume of over 200 pages. You might 
pay $10 or more for a memory course and yet 
not get so good a memory as this book may 
help you to. It contains most of the memory 
training methods that are known to be valu- 
able. 


Big Newspapers Say: 


According to Mr. Atkinson, the possession 
of a good memory is seldom a gift, like a talent 
for music or painting or high finance. It is 
simply a matter of personal endeavor in the 
cultivation of a natural faculty. 

Mr. Atkinson gives a complete exposition of 
his own ideas on how to obtain firm control 
over the memory, and explains his method with 
such clearness that no one can fail to under- 
stand him. His method is based on common 
sense. The book should prove a valuable help 
to all who read and study it.—The Pittsburgh 
Post. 

William Walker Atkinson, the author, lays 
out a plan on very logical lines fer improving 
the memory. As the basis of his system, Mr 
Atkinson uses demonstrated psye hologic laws 
governing Attention and Association.—Busi- 
ness Service, Detroit, Mich. 

This little book is replete with useful sugges- 
tions for strengthening the mind. It should be 
especially helpful to those who are inclined to 
absent-mindedness and forgetfulness. It is a 
working manual that points out the way for 
the reader to put to good use the principles by 
which improvement of memory is accomplished. 
—Evening Telegram, Portland, Ore. 


“Memory: How to Train, Develop and Use 
It,” is a handsome cloth-bound book of 206 
pages. Price $1.10 postpaid. With Sunser 
MAGAZINE one year, $2.25 postpaid. 
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which will strain the newcomers from the 
Chinese now resident here? Our officials 
have never found it, and the attempt to 
do so will bring upon us all the evils of 
the past. If we keep faith with American 
labor, it will be at the cost of China’s 
friendship—a friendship lost by the treat- 
ment of Chinese here and our Chinese 
wall. 

If we cannot get labor within the coun- 
try, let us turn to neighbors closer to us. 
The first step should be to counteract the 
flood of Mexicans leaving the country. 
This done, we can get more as we need 
them—they are at our door. The cost 
will be a fraction of what the Chinese pro- 
posal means. There will be no comman- 
deering of precious ships; no thirty-day 
voyage. Lastly, race antipathies and 
domestic turmoil will be avoided. We 
can change the immigration act—the 
single stumbling block—as a war measure 
without turning upside down half a cen- 
tury’s work by drafting the yellow men. 


The interests of America on the Pacific 
demand that we change our Chinese wall. 
If we bring into the United States 100,000 
more yellow men, it will be in defiance of 
a long-maintained position and with the 
promise of seeding more trouble between 
us and China. 

The Commissioner General of Immi- 
gration in 1907 recognized the danger con- 
fronting America, asking: “Is there not 
sufficient to be granted by way of mutual 
concession, to form the basis of a treaty, 
so plainly drawn and so comprehensive as 
to be effective of the desires of both coun- 
tries, permitting a more liberal attitude 
on the part of the United States toward 
the Chinese and at the same time afford- 
ing an assurance that the coolie class will 
not be permitted to enter this country?” 

“Difficulties of administration suggest 
themselves in contemplating so radical a 
change,” he admitted. ‘But they could 
not well,be more serious than those that 
arise in connection with the present situa- 



























tion.” It was recognized “there would 
have to be, of course, a distinct under- 
standing that the passports would be 
granted by the Chinese Government to 
members of the coolie class; and the treaty 
would also have to contemplate the adop- 
tion of a form of passport that would not 
lend itself to evasion and fraud.” 

It is to America’s interest to seek an 
arrangement of mutual responsibility. 
The spirit of the Gentlemen’s Agreement 
of 1907 between this country and Japan 
should guide us in making a modified pact 
with China. 

The old Middle Kingdom has gone— 
old China is no more. We have across 
the Pacific a new Cathay, Young China 
struggling for existence with her re- 
publican aims and American sympathies. 
The cost of the present situation un- 
changed is China’s friendship. It is 
in the hopes of changing conditions 
that we cannot afford to jeopardize the 
future by bringing in even for war pur- 
poses a new generation of yellow men. 
Sometime, we want to be able to say to 
China: ‘‘When you can control your emi- 
gration in cooperation with us, as Japan 
does with her subjects, we will meet you 
half way.” 

This we can never say if we begin once 
more to resort to the yellow man as a 
hewer of wood and drawer of water. Yet 
it would be one of the biggest moves for 
peace on the Pacific. For these United 
States cannot blind themselves to the com- 
ing “war after the war’—an economic 
fight to the finish for world markets. 
We are going to lose the chance of the 
ages in world trade because we are blind 
to John Chinaman’s grievance, world con- 
ditions putting it into the background 
until the coming of peace. 

There is a new cry in Asia—the cry for 
a square deal. We had to give it to fee 
China is awakening. Do we want a 
friendly or an hostile China—co6perating 
with us or arm-in-arm with Japan? 

The answer isin America’s Chinese wall. 





The I. W. W. 


and the Law 


(Continued from page 35) 


witnesses who related in detail the per- 
sistent efforts of I. W. W. to speak at the 
corner of Hewitt and Wetmore streets in 
Everett, in violation of an ordinance re- 
quiring the corner to be kept open so as 
not to hamper the work of the fire depart- 
ment. Testimony that a number of fires 
broke out in the Everett mills and in the 
heart of the business section, and that 
phosphorus was found in a number of 
instances, was given by police officers. 


HE stage having thus been set, citi- 
zens who had acted as deputies were 
called. They swore that the first shots 
came from the boat. On cross-examina- 
tion they stated that they were armed 
and had formed in the warehouses on the 
dock and then marched out in the open 
as the Verona came to her position at 
the wharf. About forty witnesses, called 
by the state, testified substantially as 
follows: 
“What were the men on the boat doing 
as the steamer came up to the dock?” 


“They were singing and hollering.’ 

“What occurred next?” 

“Sheriff McRae stepped out from the 
deputies and held up his hands. ‘Boys,’ 
he said, ‘who is your leader?’ The answer 
was: ‘We have no leader,’ or ‘we are all 
leaders.’ The sheriff said: ‘I am the 
sheriff of Snohomish county and you can- 
not land here.’ The crowd on the boat 
yelled back: ‘The hell we can’t.’ ” 

“What followed then?” 

“The sheriff started to turn toward his 
men, when a muffled shot sounded. It 
seemed to come from the freight deck of 
the boat. It was followed by two more 
shots and then a volley.” 

“Had the sheriff or any of his men 
drawn or shown their guns?” 

“NOs 

“What were your instructions before 
the boat came in?” 

“We were told by the sheriff not to 
exhibit any arms.” 

While all the witnesses called by the 
state swore that the first shots came from 
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the boat, the testimony varied to a con- 
siderable extent as to which hand the 
sheriff held up to get the attention of the 
crowd, and the position of the man or 
men on the boat who fired the first shots. 

Sheriff McRae swore that he positively 
identified Tracy as the man who fired 
the first shot. He declared Tracy was 
leaning from the second window abaft 
the port door in the main cabin on the 
passenger deck. Three other witnesses 
identified Tracy as firing the first shot, 
their opinion as to his position varying. 

The prosecution concluded its case at 
the end of the first month. For several 
weeks the attorneys for Tracy devoted 
their efforts to explaining the I. W. W. 
propaganda, the non-resistance by the 
I. W. W. arrested, the fact that there was 
no evidence to show that any of them had 
started any fires, had committed any 
assaults or violated any laws. The street 
speaking ordinance passed on September 
21, prohibiting speakers within a block 
of Hewitt and Wetmore streets, was 
alleged to be invalid by the defense. 

Charges were made that the sheriff 
and his deputies brutally beat members of 
the I. W. W. in the jail and also when 
they were released. Testimony was in- 
troduced to the effect that Sheriff McRae 
and about sixty deputies formed in two 
lines on the night of October 30 and com- 
pelled forty-one I. W. W. to run the 
gauntlet and that all of the mea were 
beaten eitner with clubs or pistols, two of 
them being seriously injured. This was 
denied by the sheriff. 

Handbills were placed in_ evidence, 
showing that the crowd on the steamer 
Verona went to Everett for the purpose 
of holding a street meeting within fifty 
feet of the corner of Hewitt and Wetmore 
streets. Testimony that no arms were 
seen or threats heard among the I. W. W. 
on the trip to Everett, was introduced. 


EARLY one hundred, of about four 

hundred witnesses called by the de- 
fense, told of the battle at the city dock. 
Only one I. W. W., J. F. Billings, ad- 
mitted being armed, ‘and he asserted that 
he did not fire. The defense charged that 
the firing began from the city dock and 
placed I. W. W. sympathizers from Ever- 
ett on the witness stand who swore to 
seeing puffs of smoke on the dock when 
the sound of the first shots were heard. 

I. W. W. who were aboard the Verona, 
defendants among them, testified in sub- 
stance as follows, after corroborating the 
state’s witnesses as to the conversation 
which preceded the firing: 

“What did Sheriff McRae do, when he 
got through speaking?” 

“He dropped his right hand to the butt 
of his pistol, which hung on a belt around 
his waist, and drew it as he turned toward 
his deputies.” 

“What happened then?” 

“A shot came from the dock.” 

“Did you see it fired?” 

“No; it seemed to come from a group 
of men to the right and a little back of the 
sheriff.” 

“What did the boys on the boat do?” 

“At the first shot they rushed to the 
starboard side for cover, so that the boat 
seemed to be turning over.” 

“Did you see anybody from the boat 
firing?” 

BN Gy.2” 

This was substantially the testimony 





of all the men on the boat who could see 
the sheriff and his men. 

Witnesses who said they were near 
Tracy when the shooting began, swore he 
was sitting in a seat forward of the port 
cabin door, instead of firing from the sec- 
ond window behind it. A few men ad- 
mitted hearing shots from the hurricane 
deck, from the pilot house and from the 
freight deck, but denied seeing any of the 
men firing from the boat. The testimony 
as to the position from which the first 
shot was fired from the dock varied. 

The court held that the main question 
at issue was: ““Who was the aggressor on 
November 5?” 

Explaining this phase of the case, in his 
instructions, the judge said: 

“Fach side has gone far afield to pro- 
duce evidence in support of criminal acts 
charged by one against the other. On 
the one hand the defendant charges that 
the sheriff and his deputies have ma- 
liciously and without cause arrested the 
members of the Industrial Workers of the 
World, imprisoned them without charge 
or bail, refused them trials, cruelly beaten 
and forcibly, and against the law, de- 
ported them. On the other hand it is 
charged by the state that members of the 
Industrial Workers of the World were ad- 
vocating and inciting disrespect for law, 
and were forming unlawful and riotous 
assemblies, and were guilty of crimes 
against the laws of the state.” 

Judge Ronald ruled that the street- 
speaking ordinance was valid. He said 
that-a public meeting otherwise legal, 
may from the manner, time, place and 
circumstances of its conduct become an 
unlawful or even a riotous assembly. 

“A statute of our state,” he declared, 
“makes it the duty of public officers to 
warn all persons constituting an unlawful 
or riotous assembly to disperse, and it is 
an offense punishable by law for any 
person to remain at the place of an un- 
lawful assembly after having been so 
warned to leave. 

“If a number of persons enter into an 
agreement or understanding, with the 
common object, intent or purpose of com- 
pelling the repeal of, or preventing the 
enforcement of, any ordinance of a city, 
by means of repeated, numerous and con- 
tinued violations thereof, such combina- 
tion constitutes a criminal conspiracy. 

“Again, whether the sheriff or any of 
his assistants have been guilty of any of the 
acts charged against them is not on trial 
here. They could all be guilty of all the 
acts charged and still be the victims of 
unjustifiable shooting from that boat, or 
they could all be innocent of any offense, 
and still be the aggressors and cause of 
that shooting on the dock wherein Jeffer- 
son Beard lost his life. 

“The previous conduct or actions of 
the members of the Industrial Workers 
of the World, or of the sheriff and his 
deputies, are proper matters for your 
consideration only in so far as such acts 

may shed light upon the actions, or en- 
able you to put yourselves in place of, 
and to look into the minds and under- 
stand the motives, intents and purposes 
of the two groups of men who met at 
the Everett dock on this particular 
Sunday afternoon, and answer these two 
questions: 

“<Did somebody on the boat unlawfully 
kill Beard?” 

















LESSONS IN 
EFFICIENCY 


The Efficiency Life is the Only Life That 
Counts. Do Not Fail to Read Dr. Latson’s 
Fascinating, Helpful Work 


“‘THE ATTAINMENT OF EFFICIENCY’’ 
Through Rational Methods of Developing 
Health and Personal Power 


This work indicates the ave- 
nues that lead to efficient and 
successful living and should be 
read by every man and woman 
who would reach their best and 
attain their highest ambitions in 
business, professional, domestic 
or social life. This has been pro- 
nounced one of the few great 
books that have been written. 
The following are some of the 
many chapter headings: 


How to Live the Efficient 
Life—Mental Habits and 
Health—Secret of Mental Su- 
premacy—The Nobler Con- 
quest—Firmness One Secret of 
Power—The Power of Calm- 
ness—How to be an Efficient 
Worker—The Attainment of 
Personal Power—The Secret 
of Personal Magnetism—How 
to Increase Vitality—The Prime 
Secret of Health—The Attain- 
ment of Physical Endurance— 
The Conquest of Worry—The 
Attainment of Success—The 
Way to Happiness—The Secret 
of a Beautiful Voice—The At- 
tainment of Physical Endur- 
ance—How to Live Long in 
the Land—The Gospel of Rest 
—Sleeping as a Fine Art— 
Common-Sense Feeding—How 
to Cure Yourself When Sick— 
Grace and How to Get It— 
Style and How to Have It— 
How to Have a Fine Complexion 
Specially commended to am- 
bitious young men and women 
as well as to parents who would 
be helpful to their children. 
All who are striving for success 
should read it. 


Bound in cloth, $1.10 postpaid. In 
combination with One Year’s Sub- 


scription to SUNSET 
MAGAZINE, postpaid yA 1 0 


Sunset Magazine 
SUNSET BLDG. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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For the busy man: 


“A.B. A.” 


American 
Bankers 
Association 


Cheques 


The busy American business man appreciates the value 
of time. That is one reason why he appreciates “A. B. A.” 


Cheques. 


He reasons thus: “My time is worth too much to waste in 
delays that come from being caught short of funds or from 
trying to cash checks and drafts where 1 am not known. 
At the same time there is too much risk in carrying a con- 


siderable quantity of cash. 


“A.B. A.’ Cheques solve my problem, because they are 


as readily accepted as cash and are safe to carry. 


I con- 


sider it good insurance against loss of time to have a gen- 


erous supply of them.” 


American Bankers Association Cheques are particularly 
convenient because they are readily accepted in payment 
of bills, and because the only identification needed is the 
countersignature of the owner in the presence of the person 


accepting them. 


Get them at your bank, or write Bankers Trust 
Company, New York for booklet and information 
as to where they may be had in your vicinity. 
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6% 
GUARANTEED FIRST MORTGAGE CERTIFICATES 


The ideal investment 


Legal for Savings Banks, Insurance 
Companies and Trust Funds 


Denominations—$100, $500, $1000 


Maturities: 2to10 years. Interest Quarterly. 

These certificates are parts of a single or group 
of first mortgages on improved country and city 
r>.l estate in California. Fully guaranteed as to 
priicipal and interest by 


WISTERN MORTGAGE AND GUARANTY COMPANY 


Bankers’ Investment Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Under State Supervision. Write for Booklet 





“SPARE HOUR 
MONEY” 


With a Western School. You have 

the same capital many millionaires 

started with—BRAINS,—the germ of 

unlimited success, Train them, 

educate them and put them to work 

making money for you. Why not let 

us assist you, through our home-study method of teaching? 
Mark asd mail the coupon below TODAY, 


THE MODERN SCILOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. 8S. 525 Market Street, San Franciseo, Cal., U.S. A. 
Iam interested in the subject before which I have marked X. 


—Agriculture —English Branches —Law—GQeneral 
—Advertising —Horticulture —Normal 
—Bookkeeping —Kindergarten —Poultry Raising 
—Drawing—Arch.,Freehand,and Mech. —Salesmanship — 
—Engineering—Auto, Civil, Mining, —Stenography 
Mechanical, and Electrical. —Typewriting 





Don’t waste your spare moments. Turn 
them into cash. Write for particulars 
about our money-earning plan for 
students. Liberal commissions on new 
and renewal subscriptions. Address 
Circulation Department, Sunset Mag- 
azine, San Francisco. 





** “Did this defendant aid, incite or en- 
courage such action?’ ” 

The jury was out twelve hours before 
agreeing on a verdict. ‘The first ballot 
was seven for acquittal and five for con- 
viction. The last ballot before an agree- 
ment was one for conviction and eleven 
for acquittal. 

J. W. Efaw, one of the extra jurors, 
questioned as to what he thought of the 
case, said: 

“The defendant is technically guilty, 
under the instructions of the court.” 

Harry B. Williams, the other extra 
juror, said: 

“T would have voted not guilty.” 

The case was the longest criminal trial 
in the history of the state and is expected 
to cost Snohomish county approximately 
$20,000. The total expense to which that 
county had been put from November 5 
up to the dismissal of all the defendants, 
is estimated at $35,000. The transcript 
of the case totaled approximately 3,000,- 
000 words. 
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(Continued from page 31) 


belongs the spoils is an adage that still 
holds good. 

Probably William Jennings Bryan 
really believed that a million men would 
respond to a call to arms overnight, but 
suppose such a calamity should happen 
to the United States army? How would 
the army expand to take in this million, 
to equip them, to train them? Aside from 
the question of equipment, troops must 
be officered, not by some deserving 
politician, but by officers capable of 
efficient leadership. Under the old 
scheme, as in the days of the Spanish- 
American war, the politicians got the 
commissions, and the fighting men either 
suffered thereby or, taking much into 
their own hands, got along very well. 
But the general staff effectually blocked a 
recurrence of that method by insisting 
upon intensive training of candidates for 
commissions selected from thousands of 
applicants for their general fitness for 
army leadership. Undoubtedly the army 
officers charged with the duty of selecting 
these prospective ofhcers were actuated 
only by one motive, and that was to get 
the very best of the available material. 

In order to expand the army by 500,- 
000 men it is necessary to obtain 10,000 
officers to drill those men and get them 
ready for the fierce tests of trench war- 
fare. By graduating two classes at West 
Point ahead of time, the army got about 
three hundred efhcient officers, but these 
were used in the regular establishment, 
filling the posts of officers of a higher 
grade who had been detailed for other 
purposes. The 10,000 officers neces- 
sarily must come from civil life, since the 
army required all the men it had and the 
National Guard had officers only for their 
own increments. So the War Depart- 
ment adopted the British system of es- 
tablishing training camps for officers. 
There are sixteen such camps throughout 
the United States, that for the West be- 
ing located at the Presidio at San Fran- 
cisco. There was room for 2500 appli- 
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cants for commissions, and the depart- 
ment was literally swamped from the 
moment the first order was issued. Men 
of all types, sizes and shapes came for- 
ward to recommend themselves. Thou- 
sands were rejected as unavailable, but 
when the camp formally opened on May 
15th there were 2499 men in attendance 
—the missing one having left his uniform 
on his bunk, donned his civilian clothes 
and slipped away into the night before 
the final oath was administered to the 
candidates. He was the only slacker, 
and there were hundreds ready to take 
his place. 

The President has overlooked one man 
who would make a star member for the 
commission to Russia. If the purpose is 
to administer large doses of democracy 
to that erstwhile autocracy, the President 
can find such a man in the person of 
Lieut.-Colonel Fred W. Sladen, com- 
mander of the San Francisco officers’ 
training camp. Colonel Sladen (or is he 
General Sladen by now?) literally took 
colonels, majors, captains, lieutenants, 
doctors, lawyers, educators, students, 
soldiers, farmers, adventurers, engineers, 
bankers, masons, machinists, druggists, 
newspaper reporters—all comers—mixed 
them up in a tent, and marched them out 
of the exit just plain, ordinary, everyday 
candidates for officers’ commissions. A 
man who was colone! of a regiment in the 
Spanish-American war presented his cre- 
dentials. He was duly booked and or- 
dered to stand in an aisle that had been 
roped off. The man next to him was an 
enlisted soldier from the Presidio. Then 
came the dean of the faculties of the Uni- 
versity of California. He was followed 
by a student in the same university. The 
judge who resigned from the bench to 
win a new commission in the new army 
may be ranked by the youthful lawyer 
who followed him along the ropes. The 
former Assistant Secretary of War had 
no cannon booming for him when he re- 
ported for duty. The idea was that no 
matter how prominent in civilian life a 
candidate for a commission might have 
been, when he entered che registration 
tent he emerged just a plain rookie taking 
his chances with the others for his bars. 
Captain Clifford Jones, C. A. C., U.S. A., 
aided by several officers already com- 
missioned in the reserve saw to that. 
Former “bunkies” were separated heart- 
lessly. Men seeking cavalry service 
found themselves in different companies. 
The judge couldn’t overrule the lawyer, 
and the dean of the faculties had nothing 
on the student. You said “sir” to the 
private from the Presidio just as you did 
to the former colonel of volunteers. For 
the first few days of the camp former West 
Pointers and Annapolis men, seeking re- 
entry to the service, were being drilled in 
the “school of the soldier’ along with 
the farmer who knew much about spray- 
ing citrus but mighty little about “left 
face.” Then Washington relented, and 
accepted the ex-army and navy officers 
with open arms, thereby relieving much 
embarrassment. But every officer already 
commissioned in the reserve corps was 
required to remove the insignia of his 
rank and each took his place in the ranks. 

Never was democracy installed so 
speedily and so securely. It is a lesson, 
they say, taught to Great Britain in the 
last two years, and we have profited by it. 

(Continued on page 89) 
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An Old Man at F ifty— 
A Young Man at Seventy 


The Remarkable Story of Sanford Bennett, a San Francisco Business 
Man Who Seems to Have Solved the Problem of Prolonging Youth 


HERE is no longer any occasion to go 

hunting fortheSpring of Eternal Youth. 

What Ponce de Leon failed to dis- 
cover in his world-famous mission, ages ago, 
seems to have been brought to light right here 
in staid, prosaic America by Sanford Bennett, 
a San Francisco business man. He can prove 
it too, right in his own person. 

At 50 he was partially bald. To-day he has 
a thick head of hair, although it is white. At 
50 his eyes were weak. To- day 
they are as strong as when he 
was a child. At 50 he was a 
worn-out broken-down, de- 
crepit old man. To-day he is 
in perfect health, a good deal 
of an athlete, and as young as 
the average man of 35. 

All this he has accomplished 
by some very simple and gentle 
exercises which he practices for 
about ten minutes before aris- 
ing in the morning. Yes, the 
exercises are taken in bed, pe- 
culiar as this may seem. 

As Mr. Bennett explains, his 
case was not one of preserving 
health, but one of rejuvenating 
a weak, middle-aged body into 
a robust old one, and he says 
what he has accomplished, any- 
one can accomplish by the-ap- 
plication of the same methods, 
and so it would seem. All of 
which puts the Dr. Osler theory 
to shame. 

There isn’t room here to go 
into a lengthy description of 
Mr. Bennett’s methods for the 
restoration of youth and the 
prevention of old age. All of 
this he tells himself in a book 
which he has written, entitled 
“Old Age—Its Cause and Pre- 
vention.”” This book is a com- 
plete history of himself and his 
experiences, and contains com- 
plete instructions for those who 
wish to put his health and 
youth-building methods to 
their own use. It is a wonder- 
ful book. It is a book that every man and 
woman who is desirous of remaining young 
after passing the fiftieth, six- 
tieth, seventieth, and, as Mr. 
Bennett firmly believes, the one 
hundredth milestone of life, 
should read. 


Partial Contents 


Some idea of the field covered 
by the author may be gained 
by the following topics: Old 
Age, Its Cause; How to Prevent 
It; The Will in Exercising; Ex- 
ercising in Bed—shown by 
fifteen pages of illustrations. 
Sun, Fresh Air and Deep 








Sanford Bennett at 50 





Sanford Bennett at 77 


Breathing for Lung Development; The Secret 
of Good Digestion; How I Strengthened My 
Eyes; Internal Cleanliness; External Cleanli- 
ness; The Hair; The Obese Abdomen; The Re- 
juvenation of the Face, Throat and Neck; The 
Skin, and scores of other experience chapters 
of vital interest. 


Comments of Readers 


“T will never be able to pay Mr. Bennett and Puysi- 
CAL CuLtTurE for what I have learned 
from ‘Old Age’.’”’ 

“T have taken a new hold on youth 
since reading ‘Old Age’.”’ 

“T find I have grown much stronger 
since taking the exercises in Sanford 
Bennett’s book, ‘Old Age’.”’ 

“My improvement since reading 
‘Old Age’ has been wonderful.’ 

“T have read ‘Old Age—Its Cause 
and Prevention’ and want to say I 
never had such an interesting book.” 

“The best $2.00 I ever spent.” 

“Money could not buy Bennett’s 
book from me.” 

“T am ready to take off my hat to 
Bennett.” 

“They don’t call me the old man 
any more.” 


Don’t Send Any 
Money 


“Old Age—Its Cause and Preven- 
tion” contains 400 pages of vital health 
instruction, is profusely illustrated 
and handsomely bound in cloth. The 
publishers of this remarkable book 
don’t want you to buy it until you’ve 
had a chance to s +e it and satisfy your- 
self that it is all and more than they 
have represented it to be. They will 
send you “Old Age” on approval with- 
out asking even a deposit. Then if 
after examinaticn you feel you can be 
without this compendium of vital 
youth and practical health achieving 
knowledge, just return the book within 
five days after receiving it and you 
will owe nothing. If you decide to 
keep the book, which is almost a cer- 
tainty, send a check or money order 
for $2.00 to the publishers, The Physi- 
cal Culture Publishing Company, 
Flatiron Bldg., New York City. The 
book will be mailed the same day your 
order is received and in addition you 
will be enrolled fora year’s subscription 
to the Physical Culture Magazine. 

For having helped aT ane 

solve the problem 4 Send me 

of perpetual youth 3! Sanford 
during life, the world owes Sanford Bennett’s 
Bennett a vote of thanks. Of 0 book — “Old 
course there are those who will Age-Its Cause 
scoff at the idea, but the real ff and Preven- 
wise men and women among y | tion,’ prepaid. 
those who hear of Sanford Ben- gg I will either re- 
nett and his return to youth, S4 mail the book 
will most certainly investigate @ within five days 
further, and at least acquire after receipt and 
a knowledge of his methods. q owe you nothing, or 
This the publishers allow /# willsend$z.0oin pay- 
you to do without cost or ment for the book and 
obligation through their ‘%* a year’s subscription 
“send no money” offer. go to Physical Culture. 
But it is advisable to 
mail the coupon today gf Name 
because this unusual A@ 
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4 Mail to Physical Culture Publishine Co., 
# = 2427 Flatiron Bldg., New York City 





F the call of the open road is ringing in your ears; if you intend to take 
camping kit or your check book and hit the Gasoline Trail for the 
mountains, glaciers and waterfalls of the West this summer, you will need 
reliable information concerning the condition of the transcontinental motor 


highways. 4% Sunset will see that this information 1s supplied free. 
write a line telling Sunset Magazine Service Bureau which highway you 
intend to follow and when. 4% Suggestions concerning the motor itinerary, 
stopping places, hotels, etc., will be submitted on request. 
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By Motor and Muscle to Mt. Hood 


Ride and Climb With Barking Betsy and Yodeling Hans 


O some folks a mountain peak is a 

challenge, and somehow though I 

am no mountaineer, old Hood off 

there across the Columbia, tower- 
ing the blue hills of the Cascades and 
looking down into the streets of the city, 
had for a whole year been wirelessing 
messages cityward. Such messages are 
in a code that all red-blooded folk seem 
to understand; the call of the everlasting 
hills is a voice silent but tremendous. 
Twice I had taken up the challenge, but 
each time the weather-man had come 
between us. On the second trial indeed 
we, Betsy and I, had made it up to Gov- 
ernment Camp on an August day when 
the mountain flowers in the little park- 
like opening had been blooming richly 
and the mountain strawberries in the 


He was trying to 


By Hamilton M. Laing 


sunny glades were lying in red mats, 
for the picking. | Flowers—mountain 
flowers!—no one knows these mountains, 
these white uplifted gods and Titans of 
the West till he has seen them with the 
flora of midsummer upon their high 
slopes. But Government Camp _ lies 
merely at the end of the motor traffic; it 
is on the top of the Cascades but quite at 
the foot of the cloud-topped Hood; the 
beginning of the ascent, the real mountain 
lies beyond. 

So we played foxy and watched the 
weather-man covertly and when a nor- 
therly air with white cloud-drifts and a 
blue sky presaged two or three days of 


perfect weather, we went dusting off 
through the joyous sunlight. 

Progress through the flat country 
toward Gresham and beyond was a 
dream; Sandy was next. But road dreams 
bring horrible awakenings at times and 
this one did. Half a mile out of town 
something happened that sounded like 
the end of the world, or more exactly of 
Betsy. The key-pin had come out of the 
chain and the latter had played loose and 
fast with her works. I know nothing 
short of a bomb-shell that can play so 
many sorts of deviltry in one second as a 
disjointed chain can. And _ horrors!—I 
had forgotten my keys. I tried to pick 
the lock with fence-wire, but it could not 
be done. I walked to town; only one man 
there owned a machine of the same breed 


climb Mt. Hood on two wheels and doing well but— 
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as Betsy and he had gone to Portland— 
taking his keys. I returned and tried the 
wire again, then sat down and waited for 
something to happen. Waiting is a pleas- 
ant enough job on such a sunny after- 
noon, but it grew stale during the second 
hour. Push her to town?—not I! 


[eee afternoon and then from down the 
road came the growl of a gas-cart and 
joy! he rode the right machine. In two 
minutes I was busy while my savior in 
leggins went bup-bupping off toward Mt. 
Hood. The rest was easy—I thougnt. 
Alas, all the tools in my kit could not 
move that jimmied mud-guard; I had to 
push! Now in normal trim Betsy weighs 
nearly four hundred pounds, and at pres- 
ent she had my camp equipment in her 
pockets. What is more, when she is out 
of sorts she has no conscience at all or 
sense of the fitness of things. She simply 
won't be pushed from behind and she 
leads like a pig on a rope. And that half 
mile to the garage was mostly up hill; it 
was cruel. I blush to think of the unkind 
things I said to her; but I meant them all. 
Truly the road is a place of ups and 
downs, and I recognized this spot as a 
down. It was five p. m. when I got going 
again and found it in my heart to forgive 
her. 

In the next hour of running I confess 
that I did not see as much of things 
scenic as I wished. I saw the road. For 
in spite of what the tour-books may say, 
that road was not a good one. Up and 
down, sand or gravel or dirt or planking, 
it winds about and swings upward slowly. 
But like most roads, by far the best of it 
was off the trail. For the beauty and 
charm of every thoroughfare is its change- 
ability; the little extra touches, the time 
of day even, oft make the scene, cloud or 
sun or shadow adding the master-strokes. 

And oh the camp-sites along the river! 
I could not enjoy them but I knew that if 
such sites had come at dusk in some other 
lands we had invaded, | would have been 
caught pinching myself or seizing the 
spark-plugs to ascertain for a certainty 
that Betsy and I were truly alive. And 
oh the color of the fading purple and 
ruddy hills beyond with Mt. Hood barely 
peeping over the timber off to eastward! 

The collie at the toll-gate chased me 
and showed a too-profuse fondness for 
my leggins; then I crossed the white and 
black, rocky stream roaring in the shad- 
ows where the alders over it and along it 
make it shady by day and Stygian by 
night, and then buckled into the toll- 
road. A toll-road is always a careless, 
irresponsible, devil-of-a-fellow sort of 
road, and bears the same relation to a 
state highway that a pirate bears to a 
respectable citizen. I had neglected to 
put my lamp in tip-top shapc, and coast 
wood-roads at night have the darkness 
of the Pit without the advantages of its 
illuminating fires. It was rough, rocky, 
sandy in spots, and all up-hill. From an 
elevation of 1800 feet at the toll-gate it 
rises in the next eight miles to 4000 feet! 
Betsy grew short in the wind and dizzy 
and weak and had to have her breather 
adjusted in order to get a little more of 
the ethereal mountain air in her lungs. 
Most of that eight miles now is a blank 
full of anxiety. I recall that I roared 
through the silences of hemlocks and 
rhododendron thickets, took some sharp 
turns, bumped over various thiags that 
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sounded and felt like volcanic rocks and 
hemlock stumps, banged my feet and 
shins, sloshed through a mountain stream 
that had wet, cold water in it, scared a 
bunny into hysterics, and finally throt- 
tled Betsy’s growling before the door of 
the little hotel at Government Camp. 
lt was all settled in a minute or two. 
A party was going to climb in the morn- 
ing. I paid my fee, signed my name in 
the book and departed for my night- 
roost. The hotel supplied the guide for 
the party; I was warned to be ready to 
leave at two a. m. without fail! As I was 
making for the outside I saw that same 
guide come in. There was a clumping of 
hob-nails and Hans filled—I use the word 
carefully—the door. A great, straight, 
bull moose of a young fellow he was; in a 
glance or two I took him in from his huge 
shoes to the Chinese cock-pheasant tail 





‘*Now,’’ said Hans, ‘‘/ will give them 
a call’’ 


in his scout-hat surmounting a good- 
natured smile; and he made an impres- 
sion, I confess. As I went up the trail I 
could think of little else. Those long bull- 
moose shanks clung to my imagination as 
a drowning man holds to a rope. Shade 
of Hazlitt and Stevenson and Thoreau 
and every other that has sung the praises 
of shoe-leather! Had I to follow those 
shanks up to the summit! 


O Betsy and I made bivouac a few 

hundred yards up the mountain at 
the end of the auto trail, where the little 
stream of ice water chatters through the 
night and day as it rushes below the 
wooden bridge and hurries for the valley. 
A still-hunt in the dark for wood is not 
the best entrée for a meal; but by and by 
the wolf inside me had been stifled—it 
was now nine p. m.—the camp-fire had 
burned low and the bed was ready. The 
night came chill, cold, clear with a drench- 
ing dew; my tarpaulin roof grew wet 
above and below. So I turned in, but not 











































to sleep; the night was too wonderful to 
waste it so. The moon rose between ten 
and eleven and not far from the great 
mountain. From my position in the 
clearing I could raise my head and look 
back down the mysterious valley I had 
climbed through in the dark; and by turn- 
ing see the white moon and illuminated 
Hood standing like some divinity, shad- 
owy yet plain, suggestive, above me. 
To lie at the foot of such a mountain 
in the moonlight and worship it alone 
Is an experience to give wings to the 
imagination. 

Then the thrushes began to call. 
“Peert! Peent!” their voices came from 
here and there, sometimes from overhead, 
sometimes apparently from the tops of 
the straggling firs cutting the sky-line 
beside the creek. Magic voices of the 
night! ‘Their notes seemed full of in- 
quiry as though each called anxiously to 
his neighbor. A thrush migrant army 
was on the move. The hermits that had 
sung on the mountain-sides or the russet- 
backs that had charmed the silences of 
the valleys during the summer, now were 
setting out for California and a winter 
home. There were others too passing in 
the white moonlight, but the thrushes 
seemed near and more insistent; and dur- 
ing the few hours that I lay in my blanket 
these fairy voices scarcely ceased for more 
than a few moments. Save for the birds 
and the streamlet a mighty silence held 
the mountains. There was not the chirp 
of a single cricket, though in the valleys 
the night was humming with them; in 
the quietness the mouse that rustled in 
the bush honeysuckle near my head made 
an unseemly rumpus. 

We were off at two forty-five a. m. and 
toiled up the wood path through the 
scattered timber. There were six of us 
including Hans. Two small parties of 
Mazamas from Portland had beaten us 
on the start; a yell or halloo ahead anon 
broke the mountain quiet; a flash glinted 
here and there, though the moonlight 
was so strong that our guide did not light 
the lantern he carried. Our delay may 
have been due to the fact that our party 
included two ladies—I am not sure of 
this, of course—but in spite of our be- 
lated start we were advised to travel easy 
at first. We did; but though I knew that 

was an utter ignoramus at climbing 
mountains, I felt very early that we would 
not reach the summit six strong unless 
Hans carried some of us on his back. For 
one lady was lean and mentally bilious 
over the fact that she had been given 
bacon and eggs for breakfast, and the 
other was rolly-polly and short in the 
wind; and I meanly prided myself on the 
notion that in the long up-hill grind that 
I expected, both would be rather impos- 
sible. Nothing short of an elevator for 
Rolly-Polly or a pair of wings for Cross- 
Patch. Hans was out of the question—a 
mere under-sized giant. 

The first flowers were bidding good 
morning as we emerged from the timber; 
the east was bright and daylight was near. 
Then Hans broke it gently but firmly to 
the ladies, and we guiltily continued on 
our toilsome, womanless way alone. Soon 
we trudged over the faces of ashy, rock- 
strewn slopes; the sky grew yellow; Sol 
peeped over a ridge; it was morning. The 
guide pointed upward and now we could 
see the cabin on the far summit burn 
and glint like a very Jupiter. Flowers 
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Efficiency Will Decide 


The Dominating Cars 


In the cheap car field, 
efficiency already has de- 
cided the ruling cars. We 
Mitchell people believe— 
and know—that efficiency 
also will decide the leading 
fine car. 


We saw that years ago. 
And we brought John W. 
Bate here—the great effi- 
ciency expert—tomake the 
Mitchell factory efficient. 
Our whole plant of today 
was built and equipped 
under his direction. 


$4,000,000 Saved 


Mr. Bate’s methodshave 
cutour factory costin two. 
Our bodies as well as our 
chassis are now built un- 
der them. And the saving 
on this year’s output will 


be nearly $4,000,000. 

That saving pays for all 
theextras which give these 
cars distinction. 


See These Extras 


In Mitchell cars there 
are 31 features which 
nearly all cars omit. 

They excel rival cars by 
at least 25 per cent in lux- 
ury, finish and beauty. 

They combine all the 
attractions which our ex- 
perts found in 257 new 
models. 

And every vital part in 
the latest Mitchells has 
100 percentover-strength. 
We have doubled our 
margins of safety to make 
this a lifetime car. 


No Similar Cars 


No other car has so 
many attractions. Nocar 
above $1,000 shows any- 
where near such value for 
the money. 

Nocarslook like Mitch- 
ells, because our own 
artists design Mitchell 
bodies. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc. 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 





Go make your compari- 
sons. See our two sizes, 
our eight new-style 
bodies. See all the Mitch- 
ell extras. 

Then say for yourself if 
Bate efficiency adds value 
to a car. 


SIXES 
TWO SIZES 


Mitchell—a roomy 7-pas- 

senger Six, with 
127-inch wheelbase and a 
highly - developed 48 - horse- 


power motor. 


$1460 


Four Passenger Roadster, 
$1495. Sedan, $2175. Cab- 
riolet, $1895. Coupe, $1995. 


Also Town Car and Limousine 


passen- 
ger Six on similar lines, with 
120-inch wheelbase and a 40- 
horsepower motor. 14-inch 
smaller bore. 


$1195 


All Prices f. o. b. Racine 
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appeared all about us. We had left the tall 
lupine and the Mariposa lilies and squaw 
grass down in the timber; but here were 
beds of phlox, white and pink, low-lying 
pinkish masses of fuzzy spraguea, short- 
stemmed purple asters, yellow arnica— 
some of these flowers had moved up the 
mountain as the season adyanced— 
clumps of the lovely little Lyall’s lupine, 
masses of frost-tinted polygonum lying 
like orange and crimson rugs upon the 
ash-gray hills, and others of the same 
order, lovely and lowly, that cling to the 
edges of the snows upon the waste and 
barren places of the cloud-swept high- 
lands. 

The other parties toiled up the snow 
ahead of us; a far yell or yodel came drift- 
ing back with a strange hollowness in the 
morning air. Then just before we took 
to the snow-fields, Hans mounted a small 
rock, said, ‘‘Now I will give them a call” 
—with a trifle of emphasis on the “I”— 
took a barrelful of mountain air into him, 
threw up his head and let go. I can no 
more describe that yodeling melody or 
its effect on me than I can paint a sunset. 
I know that it sent the prickles running 
strangely up and down my spine as music 
has done but rarely. I had heard this 
musical juggling before but I had never 
heard Swiss Hans yodel in the mountains. 
It was the setting. He gave half a dozen 
calls and each one seemed better than the 
last. 

I was charmed; I would learn to yodel 
or die trying! During the next hour | 
awakened a whole legion of slumbering 
echoes myself. Unheeding the agony in 
the faces of my comrades—we wore 
grease-paint and amber goggles any- 
way—and the smiles of the Swiss, I yo- 
o-o-odel-odeled till I was hoarse. This 
big mountain boy of twenty-two was no 
mean instructor either; he gave me a 
model to imitate whenever I had breath 
to spare. But when I ended with a 
throatful of frogs—‘‘busted” as a com- 
rade put it; but I got square with him 
later—Hans eased me down with the 
solemn assurance that it had to be 
“borned in you.” I understood then that 
I had been “‘borned” without it. 


HEN we tackled the snow-fields and 

by and by came up with my yester- 
day’s friend of the motorcycle. He was go- 
ing to scale old Mt. Hood on two wheels; 
had toiled up the pack-trail in the woods 
and among and over the rocks and now far 
beyond timber-line was fighting like the 
Trojan Hector to win Illumination Rock 
over the snow. It was so soft that his 
hind wheel cut down, spun _ helplessly 
and merely raised a blizzard rearward, 
but he had come up a long way and was 
yet undaunted. Such is the way of 
youth. We all gave him advice more or 
less sound and trudged on after the others 
up this mountain mixture of snow, ashes 
and burned rocks. 

We overtook and passed a party with a 
temporarily “‘bushed”” member; Illumina- 
tion Rock swung around to the left, and 
as we toiled toward Crater Rock the go- 
ing became stiffer. The haul up the wire 
cable hand over hand brought extra 
fatigue and the ascent was covered in 
short drives. The climb begins to be more 
real here; the breath comes fast; the heart 
hammers and: pounds; the senses grow 
dizzy in this light ether and it needs no 
guide’s warning at such times to hold 
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the climber back. Our trouble now was 
in getting ahead. We were promised a 
rest and drink and eatables at Crater 
Rock; and we felt that we would be ready 
for it. 

It is fine to be a greenhorn and get 
impressions new and first hand. Second- 
hand accounts and book stories are some- 
what on the order of second-hand smokes. 
First impressions sink deep. Barring 
Hans we were three tyros at the game. [ 
had hoped to find something in such a 
climb other than a toil up and a slide 
down with one eye on the trail and the 
other on a time-piece and the afterward 
satisfaction of saying “I have climbed So 
and So.” Nor was | disappointed. Even 
in this barrenness there were living things. 
Grasshoppers and beetles and moths 
mostly dead and long in cold storage, but 
one or two alive, were. observed on the 
snow. ‘Some large buzzing fly that none 
of us could capture followed us noisily at 
times. Several butterflies were seen flit- 
ting around the sun-warmed rocks; and 
later as we rested at Crater Rock an able- 
bodied Daddy-Long-legs was found walk- 
ing at his grandfather gait over the rocks! 
Here too a junco and a young one at that, 
dodged about a pile of rocks. It is easy 
enough to account for the presence of the 
migrant birds, but the live grasshopper 
on the snow and the vegetarian spider 
miles beyond the last sprig of vegetation, 
were puzzlers. 

The southern ascent of Hood—and 
mountaineers say that it is a very easy 
peak to climb; a good one for beginners— 
passes up through the throat of the great 
volcano that in ages bygone poured out 
its material to build the mountain. The 
southern side of the mountain is missing, 
either blown out or torn out by glacial 
action, and but part of the rim remains. 
This is the sharp tip that pleases the eye 
of the thousands who see it from the val- 
leys. Crater Rock is the mound in the 
heart of the old crater left by the last 
throes of the dying volcano. It is a wild 
spot. Steam and sulphurous vapor issue 
from holes here and there and these places 
are hot. A lake is said to underlie the 
snow and ice-mass in the crater.. The air 
is laden with a smell that suggests an in- 
terrelation of laboratory, naughty student 
and hydrogen sulphide. As one of my 
comrades put it: “It smells like hell!”— 
and I take his word for it. 

Then after we had eaten chocolate and 
stiffened our knees with a sandwich each 
from the hamper on Hans’ broad shoul- 
ders—though | confess that I carried one 
of my own and had been in it quite deeply 
more than once—and he had set the 
echoes answering across that crater with 
a new burst of his Alpine music, we set 
out again. Now that I look back on it 
I know that our guide was a large part 
of the climb. It is often said that a guide 
makes half the trip; ours was the right 
half. Six feet something up and down, 
wide and deep-chested, lean-shanked in 
his knee-stockings—from his _— great 
studded shoes and Alpine axe that had 
come from across the sea, to the tip of 
his rakish feather, he was right. 

The next move was upward and along 
the hog-back or snow-ridge toward the 
crevasse. On our right constant masses 
of rock were dislodged from the steep rim 
and fell rolling in miniature avalanche 
down the white slope. Small bits of rock 
chased each other in succession like little 





































pigs; they seemed alive. Nature’s forces 
destroying her own handiwork! To get 
up here and at close quarters see this 
rugged old relic mountain being torn 
roughly down by the same hands that 
had built it is to acquire a new perspective 
of Nature’s ways. We should all, I think, 
climb a mountain at least once. It is good 
for the soul. Fire had hoisted this great 
pile from below, ages ago when the world 
was young. Now snow and ice, wind and 
water were tearing it down. Every move 
that every single pebble had rade since 
it was born had been valleyward. And 
yet this old peak has glowed in the sunset 
in the same outline, with the same benign 
smile to the valley folk, for—how many 
ages? 


4 Neer the thing happened that Hans 
had warned us might befall “if we 
weren’t careful.” Friend J— said that he 
felt horrible; to look at him was to believe 
him. Our guide and comforter explained 
that many climbers got sick, that moun- 
tain-sickness was a twin brother to sea- 
sickness, a harmless ailment but dread- 
fully unpopular. Friend J— got down 
upon the snow and parted company vio- 
lently with all his chocolate and sand- 
wich. Hans said that he would “‘be all 
right now” but Friend J— said that he 
wasn’t. He wanted just to lie there and 
die; leave him. Hans warned that a slide 
might come down and get him and that 
we would not return that way anyway; 
but the sufferer said “Let it come!” and 
indicated brokenly that when he could 
get his stomach to go back to its old moor- 
ings, he would start—downward. It 
plainly was hard to argue with a man 
when he has mountain-sickness; so we 
waited a while and after Friend J— had 
passed through the agony of another 
throe or two—spell it either way—he got 
upon his feet again and said that he would 
try to make it. And he did. 

The last hour brought the toughest 
work of all. At the edge of the ascent 
after leaving the white hog-back we came 
to the crevasse. A ladder and rope were 
across the gap but Hans went ahead and 
fixed everything securely, deftly cutting 
with his axe a few steps in the melting 
ice and snow. The crevasse now was 
comparatively small and of no great 
depth; the summer sun on the warm slope 
had done its work. Yet in spite of the 
sun, even thus early (September 17th) 
new snow had fallen recently. The light 
was dazzlingly, overwhelmingly strong. 
To remove the amber glasses even for a 
few moments meant eye-strain; to expose 
the skin unprotected for any considerable 
time meant sunburn as severe almost as 
a scald. Hence the grease-paint. 

The last thousand feet was the hardest 
pull of all; much of it was hand over hand 
on the ropes. A few feet at each drive 
was quite enough. At such times the 
heart pounds, the lungs heave and cry for 
air; perspiration runs in streams. Even 
at this elevation the sun beats down 
hotly. One feels that with a chestful or 
two of sea-level atmosphere the rest 
would be easy; it is the bellows, the carbu- 
retor that fails, and when it does, the 
heart goes rampant, the head quickly 
swims, the stomach—but these organs 
are not alike; mine got hungry; Friend 
J—s did not. Up, up, another heave or 
two with rests between and it was over. 
To climb such a mountain is not an 
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Guarantees for 
the Nation 


and for 


Car Owners 





UST as the rifle in the hands of the boy in khaki stands as a 


“guarantee” of the rights of the nation, so the certificate on 

the Quaker Tire stands as a guarantee of the rights of the tire buyer. And just 
as the soldier is backed by every resource of the nation, so is each Quaker Tire 
backed by every resource of this $5,000,000 concern. 


Though the guarantee on Quaker Tires is 1500 
miles more than that on the tire you likely use, 
yet we give you something even better than a 
guarantee,—-for in Quaker Tires you get “the 
finest tires made.” : 


The adjustment on a 5000-mile basis is simply 
a guarantee of full value for the money you pay. 
The experience of users, everywhere, shows 
that Quakers give 7,000, 9,000, 11,000 or more 
miles service—big excess of mileage free. 


It is not an easy thing to build a good tire. 
Many concerns make an honest effort to give 
buyers full value, but it requires something 
more than good intentions to accomplish the 
desired result. To be successful, the tire maker 
must know rubber, and that knowledge takes 
long years to acquire. 





Quaker City Rubber Co. 


FACTORY, PHILADELPHIA 


Division. 


Well Rated Garages, Auto Accessory or 
Hardware dealers seeking a high-grade 
tire account for 1917 should write Sales 





Our experience in handling and making rubber 
articles covers a period of thirty-two years. 
Mechanical rubber goods bearing the Quaker 
Quality Mark have world-wide reputation and 
sale. Each Quaker Tire is worthy of the brand 
it bears, for it is built of the finest materials 
procurable and with the utmost care. 


Tempering developsthe propertiesofQuaker Tire 
rubber to the highest degree; it means the most 
mileage and the least tire trouble. Tempering 
the rubber makes good tires better. But, remem- 
ber, Quakers are the only tempered rubber tires. 


The local dealer will sell you all the Quaker 
Tires you want, but would prefer to sell you just 
one. Put the trial tire on your Car, and you, like 
thousands of other car owners, will come back 
for three more Quakers. 






CHICAGO PITTSBURGH NEW YORK 
182 211 53 
West Lake St. Wood St. Murray St. 
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Every Savage mileage maker gets full credit for good 
work because all work is “keyed” to the serial numbers 
on the tires. We know in every case just who is respon- 
sible for ‘Heap big mileage.” 

This plan creates a strong sense of personal responsibil- 
ity and pride among our workmen, and there is keenest 
rivalry to see who can produce most mileage per tire. 
You can help us to produce even greater mileage for you 
if you will send us full details of all Savages that run 
over 7000 miles. 


Please be sure to give Serial Number, size of tire, date of pur- 
chase, name of dealer, and actual number of miles run. 


To help show our appreciation for this co-operation, we will send 
an inner tube patch free of charge to all who report, “Heap Big 


SAVAGE 
TIRES 


Heap hig mileage! 
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THESAVAGE TIRE CORPORATION 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
Branch Stores: 
. - 1125-29 Van Ness Avenue 
700 W. 7th Street 
- 986 Second Street 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
San Diego - 


SAVAGE 
GRAFINITE TUBES 


The only tubes thathave graph- 
ite vulcanized into the surface. 
Prevents deterioration, sticking, 
friction and heating. Makes soap- 
stoneunnecessary. Length- 
ens life of tube 
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Watch for the 
red Savage sign 


A Bunch of Good Stories Next Month! 


THE DREADFUL FLEECE 


A Story of Retribution in the Lassen Country. By ROBERT WELLES RITCHIE. 
A grim but powerful story of the way in which belated love came at last to Jed Wimple and long- 


delayed punishment to his father. 


BEST MAN 


A story of friendship and hard-sledding. By EDWIN L. SABIN. 


How the saving grace of a woman came to a cabin in the Sierras and how nearly it came too 


late. 


A TYPICAL WESTERNER 


The Pathetic Narrative of a tame and tonsured man who tried to live up to his wife’s 


ideal of the wild and woolly. By WILBUR HALL. 


In which the narrator warns young men who contemplate matrimony not to assume the 


picturesque unless they are prepared to maintain the pose. 


THE SCARLET KIMONO 


By DELL H. MUNGER. 
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achievement, but it is gloriously good fun. 
It was now exactly noon. 

We were on the summit, on the edge of 
this old crater rim, 11,225 feet on high, 
the loftiest spot in Oregon. Here on this 
quarter-mile ridge of snow and volcanic 
burnings was the little wooden cabin of 
forester Coleman, one of Uncle Sam’s 
timber guardians. And every stick of 
lumber in this little eyrie that for many 
months is buried in the white avalanches 
of winter, had to be transported hither 
on man-back. Hans and Coleman had 
carried most of it. While we sat about 
and ate, and drank the coffee our guide 
prepared—and I wonder if badly-pre- 
pared coffee ever produced an effusion 
that tasted better—we had leisure to get 
the right perspective on the new situation. 
For though this ancient pinnacle was dis- 
covered in 1792 (by Lieut. Broughton of 
the Vancouver exploring expedition; and 
named after the British Rear Admiral 
Hood) and climbed as early as 1854, 
nevertheless it was our first climb and 
first experiences are momentous ones. 
Though it is one of the much-visited snow 
peaks of America; though the clan of the 
Mazamas was founded here where we 
sat—three or four of these mountaineers 
of the West had preceded us and now 
fraternized—such things could not take 
anything from our scene. Familiarity 
with man cannot alter these white peaks; 
they are immutable and godlike. The 
lands may change at their feet, man’s 
handiwork show in the river-valleys, but 
the snowy peaks are unchangeable 
through the ages. 


S for the view itself from this moun- 
tain top—words are cheap and impo- 
tent. It is easy to tell that the sun shone 


| from asky that held not a vestige of cloud; 


that the glaciers rolled away far below 
to divide into their respective canyons 
and feed a dozen rivers in the green tim- 
ber; that we could look into the famous 
Hood River valley and out upon the 
mighty Columbia; or turn about and 
sweep the swelling blue Cascades 7000 
feet below us, ridge on ridge lying in a 
maze of blue over-cuttings and fading off 
into the mellow haze that intermingled 
earth and air; that the very world seemed 
spread out below us and we saw it now as 
the eagle sees it; that the white mountain 
gods of the West lay off in the distance: 
St. Helens, Adams, mighty Rainier, with 
their glistening heads high over the haze 
that mantled the valleys;—easy, but all 
this does not tell what I felt. And yet I 


_ experienced a sense of disappointment. 
| I wanted to be able to dispel that en- 


shrouding haze, to tear aside the blue 


| veil and let my greedy eye run out and 


out and on and on, to the blue Pacific, 
and down the ridgy back of the Cascades 


| to Jefferson and beyond—out to the very 
| edges of the West. 


We rested a little time while Hans 


| flashed a mirror signal down to_ the 


watchers at Government Camp and I en- 


| tertained a chickadee that had come up 


even here to try for eatables about the cabin 
—other birds came too, the ranger said— 
and then we set off downward. It was 
quite a different matter now. Hans knew 
the short cuts and led off down the slopes 


Another chapter in the significant history of Rachael Masters’ struggle to come back from “‘some- 
where in the world’’—the lonely fight of a girl against great odds. 
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like a crazy torpedo. The climber is sup- 
posed to play himself on the return, and 
our guide showed us how. With alpen- 
stock for rudder and drag or brake 
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Health, Strength, Energy 
Impossible Without Great Nerve Force 


Are you a victim of your nerves? 


Can you weigh yourself- 


and honestly say that from a standpoint of nerve force 

you are 100% efficient? Are your nerves supplying your 

brain, body and your vital organs with a generous amount 

of nervous energy? If not, by all means read the following 
and become enlightened. 


By Stephen Harriman 


Your nerves positively control every mental and physical pro- 
cess taking place within you. Sever the nerves leading to your 
eye and not only would it be impossible to turn the eye in any 
direction, but the sight would be gone forever. Cut the nerves 
leading to the heart and that organ would never beat again. If 
the nerves controlling your respiratory organs—breathing organs 
—were severed, you could never enjoy another breath of air. 
Without your nerves you could not eat, see, hear, taste, smell or 
feel again, for it is upon the nerves that every sense depends. 


Ninety-nine per cent of all humanity whether young or old are 
deficient in nerve strength, or in other words, Nervous Energy. 
Since the action of every bodily organ is directly dependent upon 
nerve strength and nerve impulses it must follow that if the nerves 
do not create Energy upon a 100% basis every organ must neces- 
sarily be weakened to just the degree that the nerves are below 
par. And on the other hand, if the brain and body are receiving 
a constant flow of nervous energy, of the highest quality, they be 
enabled to throw off weaknesses, disorders and even disease and 
perform their duties at all times though under the greatest stress 
and strain. 


No man has ever succeeded in business to any unusual degree, 
no man has ever succeeded in an unusual way in any line of én- 
deavor who did not possess a highly organized and highly devel- 
oped nervous system. Did he not possess an unusual amount of 
nervous energy he could never have the vitality to carry his 
endeavors to a successful conclusion. 


Every scientist and student of health realizes the absolute 
necessity of Energy. Dr. Powell, the eminent scientist, says 
“Where the vito-motive power (meaning Energy) is plentiful and 
free, health is; where it is diminished or repressed, disease is; 
where it is entirely wanting, death is.”’ Surely a most succinct and 
convincing statement as to the value of nerve force. 


Macfadden, one of the foremost general physical culture 
authorities in the world, says of Energy: “‘Mental Power depends 
upon nervous vigor. In order to possess more than usual brain 
power, one must have back of it a strong nervous foundation.” 
And again, “The longer and more thoroughly we study the struc- 
ture and functions of the human body, the more clear and abso- 
lute becomes the conviction that the secret of human strength 
and energy lies in the nervous system.” 


Napoleon said: ‘““No man can win in the battle of life who has 
not Courage and Persistency. These are impossible where 
Energy is lacking, hence Energy is the indispensable quality of 
great success.” 

Robert Duncan, than whom there is no greater authority in this 
country on the creation of Nerve Force and Nervous Energy, 
says: “Nerve Strength, in short Nervous Energy, is the greatest 
single factor known to man today, in maintaining health and in 
achieving success.” 

These are truths that should become your daily watchword. 
Were it possible to relate stories of the thousands and perhaps 
millions of wrecks and failures brought about, not because of an 
inferior mentality, but solely because of a lack of Energy and 
Vitality, you would appreciate the value of this same vital force 
in a way that would be impossible otherwise. 

Every great man, every highly successful man you know or of 
whom you have read has a highly developed and a highly organ- 


ized nervous system else it would have been impossible for him to 
achieve great success. Some are blessed with this “gift,” as it may 
be termed, from birth and others developed it as did Roosevelt, 
Gladstone, and others. ‘From a weak nervous or an anemic per- 
son to a powerful, mentally superior individual” is a descriptive 
phrase that might be applied to many of our best known men of 
today. 

And you might be possessed of muscles as mighty as Goliath’s, 
but unless those same muscles were stimulated, animated and 
actuated by that wonderful fabric of tissue, known as the nervous 
system, they would be as inanimate and as useless so far as move- 
ment is concerned, as a rock reposing on the hillside. 

If your nerves are weak, every organ will be weak in exact pro- 
portion. If you are troubled with a weak heart, indigestion, a 
torpid liver, weak kidneys, constipation, or any other of the func- 
tional ills that flesh is heir to, you should immediately undertake 
that which will insure proper strength for the nerves. 

Ordinary exercise, electricity, osteopathy, chiropractic, hydro- 
therapy, massage, etc., have been advanced from time to time as 
a means for the restoration or the development of vitality and 
health. There is a certain value possessed by each of these, which 
commends them, but none are aimed directly at the real source 
of the trouble, namely, the nerves. 


The Western Neurological Society is offering at last a method 
absolutely within the reach of every man, woman and child in this 
country, a method whereby you can realize and enjoy a degree of 
nerve stimulation that can be felt within five minutes after under- 
taking it. You can feel this stimulation in every muscle and 
organ within your body. You can feel the mental stimulus it 
gives immediately. This method of nerve stimulation is endorsed 
by many of the leading authorities on the subject, who have in- 
vestigated and subjected it to every test. By this method you 
are enabled to overcome functional weaknesses, mental depression 
and other disorders without resorting to drugging, dieting or ob- 
jectionable exercise. The method positively reaches the nervous 
system directly and stimulates it immediately. You can demon- 
strate its absolute efficiency in five minutes at no cost to yourself. 

The Western Neurological Society is organized for the physical 
and mental uplift of mankind. The members have experienced 
the wonderful results obtainable through this course of instruction 
themselyes—and they want you to experience like results. There- 
fore, they will send you without obligation on your part this re- 
markable course in physical upbuilding and nerve strengthening 
without cost or obligation to you. If you are satisfied after having 
followed the instructions given for a period of five days, that it is 
invaluable to you, they will ask you to remit $3.00 or else return 
the course and consider the matter closed. All you need do is 
address, The Western Neurological Society, 463A Fourth Street, 
San Francisco, California, and ask them to send you this remark- 
able course without delay. 

We can assure you that nothing equal to it has ever been offered 
before at five times the cost—and you risk nothing. Just write 
now before you forget. 

As has been stated, this does not obligate you in any manner, 
so there is no reason why every man or woman should not take 
advantage of this wonderful course of instruction and benefit by 
its precepts. Do not be a slave to your nerves, but develop them 
so that you may enjoy the health and success that should be yours. 
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Will Last Lo Ser Thatahe Tube 


Tire-Doh kneaded into your inner tube or outer casing is there to 
stay. It becomes a permanent part of the rubber—firmer, stronger 
and tougher than the rest of the tire. And Tire-Doh makes repairs 
where other methods fail. ‘Torn out valve stems that cannot be vul- 
canized into place are easy for Tire-Doh. 





Cuts Repair Bills 
and Adds to Mileage 


For Inner Tubes 


and Outer cell | R 


Tire-Doh-izing is asimple process. No heat to burn or overcure the rubber. 
No patches, notools, no danger of ruining the tire. Nothing needed but just 
Tire-Doh and your fingers—and only a few minutes of your time. You can fix 
torn out valve stems, arm-long blowouts or pin hole punctures with Tire-Doh. 
And you can fill up casing cuts, holes and blisters, prevent blowouts and add 
thousands of miles to thelife of your tires by going over your casings occasion- 
ally with Tire-Doh, 


Motorcyclists as Wellas Motorists—750,000 Users 


Tire-Doh is not a tire filler. Nothing experi- Tire-Doh is made by a secret process. It 
mental about it. Seven years on the market makes permanent repairs that stretch with the 
rubber. Tire-Doh repairs outwear the tires. 


Tire-Doh-ize Anything That’s Rubber 


Rubber boots, gloves, coats, hot water bags — all can be mended 
perfectly with Tire-Doh. And it’s fine for electrical insulation. 
50c and $1.00 at 10,000 Dealers 

Canadian prices 65c and $1.25. Everybody needs Tire-Doh. 
Better buy two Tire-Doh outfits today and “‘knead”’ it too. Keep 
one in your car and one in your house and have Tire-Doh always 
handy. If your dealer can’t supply you, send us your order direct, 
together with his name. 


Manufactured and Guaranteed by 


ATLAS AUTO SUPPLY COMPANY 
672 W. Austin Avenue, Chicago, III. 
CYCLISTS AND HOUSEWIVES EVERYWHERE ‘‘KNEAD’’ TIRE-DOH 


and a proved success. 





AUTOISTS 


LIVE AGENTS 








We want live agents in every locality to look after subscriptions 
and renewals. Send for particulars. 


Circulation Manager, SUNSET MAGAZINE, San Francisco, Cal. 

































Get All the Joy| 
4 Out of Life—| 


~~ Live in the Big Out- 
™» doors independent 
of hotels—free from the worry of the 
: summer cottage or the cumbersome 
unwieldy ‘‘camping outfit.” 
Make your auto tour a camp- 
ing trip as well. Stop where 
you like and stay as long as 
you want. 


Schilling’s 
Auto Camp 


A big double bed 48 in. wide 
by 78 in. long completely enclosed in a waterproof canvas shelter tent, designed 
to go on almost any standard car. Bed framework made of pressed steel which 

fastens to and extends out from the running board. When not in use entire outht 

collapses on running board where it lies snugly packed. Bed positively will 
not sag to the middle when occupied by two people, being made of the Schill- 
ing Flexible Mattress Fabric. Use the tonneau as a dressing room and step 
right into bed through door of car. Weight 60 pounds. A Schilling Auto 
Camp on each running board gives you TWO Bedrooms. 


Write for descriptive literature—only a limited number of 
Auto Camps can be made this year. Get your order in 
early to your sporting goods or auto accessory dealer. 


The L. F. Schilling Company, Dept. D, Salem, Ohio 























trailing behind, you sit or lie down and 
coboggan. You may start on the seat of 
your trousers and finish on your nose or 
the back of your neck, or roll sidewise or 
go end over end, but you always get 
down. And you are supposed to be an 
“old stiff’ if you don’t do it and get wet 
snow packed down your neck and in the 
waist-band of your nether garments. It 
makes no difference whether you are un- 
der twenty or over fifty and the father 
of a family; in four seconds you go down 
a slope that on the upward journey took 
half an hour of siege. There is altogether 
less trouble on the return. No one could 
have guessed now by looking at Friend 
J—as he delightedly bored the snow out 
of his ears, that scant three hours ago 
he had voiced a wish to die. 

By four p. m. we were back at Govern- 
ment Camp and much neglected Betsy; 
and then what?—a down-hill ride through 
the timber and a make-it-or-break sprint 
for the city? Nothing of the sort. I 
camped again at the little stream, had a 
real camp-fire, another night with the 
moon and the glistening ghost mountain, 
with thrushes for comrades and the chat- 
tering water for a lullaby when I dozed; 
and in the bright morning after breakfast 
and a visit from the mountain jays and 
chickadees and a short botanical excur- 
sion in which mountain §huckleberries 
figured more importantly than orchids— 
though I found both—I set off on the 
back trail and spent a whole golden day 
on it as though time in these mountains 
was made simply to waste. 





The 
Railway Autobus 


Advantages: Minimum Fuel 
and a Telescoped Crew 


NTER the railway autobus. 
The first of the new species has 
made its appearance in Oregon. 
Its initial performances are such 
that it has created a possibility that the 
gasoline machine may supplant the steam 
locomotive for short runs. 

The autobus was built especially by 
the White Company for the Mt. Hood 
Railway Co., which operates a 23 mile 
line through the orchard district of the 
famous valley. The company was moved 
to its adoption because its crew consists 
of an engineer, conductor, fireman and 
brakeman all rolled into one man—the 
driver. Moreover its fuel consumption 
is low. It is driven like any automobile 
except as to steering and that is attended 
to by the flange wheels. 

The railway autobus travels at a rate 
of 25 miles an hour and when the grades 
are steep the driver can switch into low 
eear and negotiate most anything short 
of a telegraph pole. The vehicle carries 
27 passengers. Stripped of technical 
language, the machine is an auto truck 
on flange wheels with a coach body. It 
costs complete about $5005. 

The bus was run from Portland to 
Hood River on the main line tracks of the 
O. W. R.R. & N., a distance of 66 miles, 
and is the first machine of its kind that 
was ever given “clearance” on a railroad. 

Frep W. VINCENT. 

















HOTEL ST. FRANCIS, SAN FRANCISCO 
The cosmopolitan metropolis of the Pacific 
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cALPINE TAVERN, MT. LOWE 
Overlooking beautiful San Gabriel Valley 











Your Vacation 


A complete change is the 
busy man's first need for the 
annual rest period. 

Comfort is the second impor- 
tant consideration. 

Entertainment is the third 
big factor. Boredom is hard 
work. 

No matter where you live, 
be it Arizona or Illinois, 
Cal;fornia is acomplete change, 
and in California you can find 
no greater comfort, no larger 
variety of entertainment than 
ain the world-famous hotels 
pictured on this page. 

Bring your family and your 
car. Make these hotels your 
headquarters for excursions 
along the cool shore or to the 
cool mountains. 

For free information con~ 
cerning motor routes, rates, 
reservations, side trips, eter, 
address Sunset Magazine Ser- 


vice Bureau or the following: 


Hotel St. Francis, SanFrancisco,Cal. 
James Woods, General Manager 


Hotel Del Monte, Del Monte, Cal. 


Carlos S. Stanley, Manager 


Hotel Van Nuys, Los Angeles, Cal. 


A. J. Pederson, Manager 


Hotel Alexandria, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Vernon Goodwin, Managing Director 


Alpine Tavern, Mt. Lowe, Cal. 
C. H. Burnett, Manager 


HOTEL ALEXANDRIA, LOS ANGELES 
The center of Southern California 








































HOTEL DEL MONTE DEL MONTE 
On the beautiful Bay of Monterey 











HOTEL VAN NUYS, LOS ANGELES 
Known the world over for its service 
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TEM CS OFtie Toor oF MANY USES 


Electric Drilling ANYWieERe 


It makes no difference whether it’s a wagon shop or a furniture factory, a) 
machine shop or an electric railway maintenance department, a sheet metal 

shop, a mill or a foundry,—all industries find the TEMCO 
» Portable Electric Drill a time and labor saver. 


it also taps threads, drives and draws screws,} 
grinds valves, and sharpens smail tools. 


Attaches to any lamp socket (D. O. or A. CO.) anywhere and 
costs but ic an hour for average running. 


Made in four sizes weighing 9 to 19 pounds; one and two speed 
types; also with instant reverse by finger switch: for any con- 
ventional voltage. 


Why it Saves Money For Factories 
and Machine Shops 


Gets at work in cramped or restricted quarters. 
Saves cost of disassembling apparatus to take to fixed machine! 




































ool. 
Saves cost of setting large machine tools for odd jobs. 

Quicker and more accurate than hand tool work. 

Does much that big machine tools do, at less operative, less 
sas investment and less depreciation cost. 


Write for FREE Catalog orsee your Jobber 


THE TEMCO ELECTRIC MOTOR COMPANY 


1705 Sugar Street, Leipsic, Ohlo 


4 Makers, also, of TEMOO-Alta Shock Absorbers and TEMOO Shock 
; Absorbers, Master Vibrators and Lock Switches for Fords. 
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DIET PROBLEM 


By Paul von Boeckmann, R. S. 
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This book will unfold to you the TRUE 
SECRET OF NOURISHING THE BODY 








WHAT TO EAT HOW TO EAT 
WHEN TO EAT HOW MUCH TO EAT 


Is the food you eat transformed into Bone, Muscle and Healthy Tissue, 
or is it WASTED in your system and left to poison your blood and under- 
mine your vital forces? 

The author has made some startling discoveries as to the real cause of 
low bodily weight, mal-nutrition and auto-intoxication. This important 
point is clearly explained. Unlike most books on diet, this treatise does 
not confuse the reader with complex theories on calories, protein and 
carbohydrates, etc. 


CONTENTS 

Contradictory Theories on Diet—Diet Quacks—What to Hat, with valuable 
suggestions—How to Eat—Foods that Must Be Well Chewed—Foods that 
Need Not Be Well Chewed— When to EKat—How to Control or Promote 
Hunger—How Much to Eat—How Food is Transformed into Bone, Muscle 
and Tissue—Cause of Leanness—Why Nervous Persons are Thin—Why 
Worry and Mental Strains Cause Loss of Weight—Why Unrest and Abuse of 
the Sexual Functions Cause Leanness—How to Increase Weight, Build Bone 
and Muscle—How to Reduce in Weight—and hundreds of other interesting 
and valuable points of information. 


PRICE POSTPAID, 25 CENTS. COIN OR STAMPS. 
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Main Traveled Roads in 
the Sunset Country 


(Continued from page 43) 


satisfaction. Thereis more than “scenery” 
to be complacently inspected; there is the 
life and the atmosphere of the West to be 
lived. It is idle to weigh the compara- 
tively slight hardships that are part of a 
transcontinental motor trip against its 
enduring delights. 

Whatever route you choose, great areas 
will have to be crossed which remain 
almost unsettled. It would be impossible 
to expect boulevards here, yet when one 
hears some transcontinental tourists tell- 
ing of their experiences it would seem that 
they expected just this. Mountainous, 
desert Nevada 1s the fourth largest state 
in the Union, yet its total population 1s 
less than 100,000 people. In these states 
there is not the taxable value to make 
good roads possible. All of these roads 
are by no means bad, but there is much 
rough and indifferent roadway. 

And one must remember that in cross- 
ing a continent, all sorts of weather will 
be encountered. It might be said that 
almost all these road difficulties are due 
to weather; weather too wet and weather 
too dry. The rains make mud, and drouth 
makes dust and ruts. With good luck the 
continent is sometimes crossed without 
meeting adverse weather conditions any- 
where. But more often one is less for- 
tunate and finds an occasional rainstorm. 
Both time and patience will be saved 
under such circumstances by waiting till 
the roads have dried out reasonably well. 


| This is the first advice of every hardened 


transcontinentalist. Practically all the 
roads between the Mississippi and the 
Pacific Coast states are dirt roads, and 


| they are subject to all the ills that dirt 


roads are heir to. Fully prepared for this, 
and open to the spell of the vast Western 
a transcontinental motor 
trip should be an ever enjoyable expe- 
rience. 

Tue NationaL Parks HicHway 

This is the most northerly of the trans- 
continental routes. From Chicago this 
road goes via St. Paul and Minneapolis 


on to Fargo and Bismarck, North Dakota, 


thence through the Northwest, ending in 
Seattle and Tacoma. Directly on its 
path are the Yellowstone, Glacier and 
Rainier National Parks. 

After passing through the prairies of 
western Minnesota and South Dakoia the 
Bad Lands are reached. This is a strange 
country of fantastically eroded hills and 
buttes that must be crossed to reach the 
valley of the Yellowstone. In Montana 
the abundance of decomposed granite 
accounts for the good roads that lead 
along the Yellowstone river to Living- 
ston. Here the road runs south to Gard- 
ner, the entrance to the Yellowstone Park. 
Automobiles are allowed to enter almost 
all of the National Parks, but often under 
rather involved conditions. Anyone who 
plans a trip through any part of the West, 


| —every trip should include a visit to some 


of the many National Parks—will be wise 
in writing directly to the Department of 
the Interior for detailed instructions and 
regulations regarding the admittance of 
motor cars to these parks. 

After returning to Livingston and start- 
ing westward again, one soon begins to 
































come to the ridges of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Just east of Butte, while hardly 
realizing it, the Continental Divide is 
crossed over the Pipestone Pass at an 
elevation of 6950 feet. These are dirt 
mountain roads, as are all the grades 
found in crossing the three mountain 
chains that lie across the path of the Na- 
tional Parks Highway. In places they are 
rough and narrow, but nowhere are they 
excessive or dangerous. 

The road continues to the northwest 
through jagged mountains and finally 
through Hell-Gate Canyon to Missoula, 
Montana. From here it is possible to go 
directly to Spokane, Washington, by way 
of Wallace, Idaho, but it is very much 
more worth while to go north to Kalispell, 
Montana, the starting point of a good 
road through the gorges of the Flathead 
river into the Glacier National Park. In 
the whole trip from the Yellowstone to 
the Glacier National Park there are sur- 
prisingly good dirt roads through an un- 
endingly beautiful country of forest and 
mountain and river and lake. 

Starting west again from Kalispell the 
roads are bad till Libby, Montana, is 
reached. Past forest and farm the road 
leads to the Pénd Oreille Lake dis- 
trict. The run into Spokane, Wash- 
ington, is made over good dirt roads in a 
region of continual beauty. Through the 
eastern Washington wheat section, west 
of Spokane, the road is paved for some 
distance. Until the Columbia river is 
reached the semi-arid coulée lands give 
an entirely different character to the 
country. From Creston to Waterville, 
which is on the edge of the Columbia 
River valley, some very rough roads will 
be found. Here the roadway crosses and 
re-crosses the Columbia river, going up 
the Kittitas river to Ellensburg, Wash- 
ington. The Cascade mountains are 
crossed on a very easy grade over the 
Snoqualmie Pass. The descent is made 
quickly and easily into Seattle. A short 
run to the south, mainly over paved 
roads, takes one through Tacoma and to 
the Rainier National Park. 

Since there is always a long severe win- 
ter in many of the states through which 
the National Parks Highway passes, it is 
not advisable to attempt to make this 
trip earlier than the middle of June nor 
later than the first of October. At any 
time between these dates the traveler will 
be rewarded with one of the most mag- 
nificent motor trips in the world. Three 
mountain chains are crossed, and yet it is 
all done on roads that on the whole are 
better than the average. Anyone who 
has had any experience in mountain driv- 
ing or who has merely good “motor 
sense” will have no difficulty in making 
this incomparably beautiful trip. 


THE LINCOLN HIGHWAY 


OAS the most widely knownof all 
the transcontinental routes is the Lin- 
coln Highway. Its Atlantic and Pacific 
terminals are New York and San Francisco. 
On leaving Chicago well dragged dirt roads 
will be found through most of Illinois, 
Towa, and Nebraska, although during rainy 
weather they are disagreeable. 

Through the rolling and mountainous 
breadth of Wyoming much well graded 
and graveled roadway has resulted from 
the naturally adaptable materials that 
lie along the route. In places there are 
stretches of clay and adobe that are 
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sticky when wet, and whose ruts dry 
hard when the rains have passed. This 
trip through Wyoming, while not scenic- 
ally impressive, is interesting, and the 
road conditions are on the whole good. 
The country has the flavor and the at- 
mosphere associated with the fiction and 
romance of the “‘Wild West.” 

Soon after passing into Utah the im- 
proved roads that surround Salt Lake 
City are encountered. Between Salt 
Lake City and Ely, Nevada, a part of 
the desert is crossed, and roads of every 
degree of wretchedness will attack the 
springs. It is by no means all bad going, 
but it is not pleasant. These roads are 
passable and one need have no hesitancy 
in undertaking this leg of the journey. 

In going from Ely to Austin, Nevada, 
equally variable road conditions will be 
found. There are rough places, hard 
mountain grades, sprinkled with good 
gravel roadway. Continuing from Aus- 
tin to Reno, much the same conditions 
are found. Here the roads are often cut 
into ruts by the heavy ore wagons that 
use them. Near Fallon there are alkali 
sinks that must be scrupulously avoided 
when wet. Perhaps too much emphasis 
has been put on the bad roads across 
Nevada, for of course there are many 
stretches of really good dirt road, but 
the fact remains that the trip across this 
mountainous state is a rough one. 

‘Two routes can be taken from Reno to 
Sacramento, California, one leading to the 
north and the other to the south of Lake 
Tahoe. Both are good, and there will be 
smooth sailing when California is reached. 

The scenery of Nevada contrasts 
strongly with the soft, cool beauty of the 
Northwest. Its purple ranges; its rivers 
without end or source that seep into the 
sand; the mystic hills and water scared- 
valleys with here and there the vivid 
brightness of trees, have a fascination 
that no one who knows them will forget. 

The Overland Trail, which runs from 
Reno to Salt Lake City or Ogden, Utah, 
by way of Winnemucca and Elko, is a 
possible alternative route across Nevada. 
This road follows very closely the lines of 
the Southern Pacific, and while it is a little 
longer than the Lincoln Highway, the road 
conditions should be quite as good. 

No arbitrary dates can be set for the 
opening of the Lincoln Highway or for 
any other of the central routes. Road 
conditions, as well as the time of opening, 
depend entirely upon the season, but no 
one should plan on reaching the Sierra 
Nevada mountains before the rsth of 
June, nor after the 15th of October. 


THE NATIONAL OLD TRAILS ROAD 


The principal southern  transconti- 
nental highway is the National Old Trails 
Road, with its eastern terminus at Balti- 
more. For our purposes it will be suffi- 
cient to tell of this road in its western 
radius. Running south from Pueblo, 
Colorado, the National Old Trails Road 
crosses the mountains to Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, in the valley of the Rio Grande. 

Going down the Rio Grande river from 
Albuquerque to Socorro, New Mexico, 
the roadway is excellent. It passes over 
long stretches of adobe, but in the past 
year this road has been capped with 
crushed rock. In this region there are 
many quaint Indian and Mexican pueb- 
los. From Socorro the road rises rapidly 

(Continued on page 88) 





Five Minutes 
With 
Your Nerves 
By Warren Hedges 


I have had a new and inter- 
esting experience. Just a few 
weeks ago | felt that the world 
held but little in store for me. 
I was subject to fits of dizzi- 
ness. I dared not eat that 
which I liked and desired. | 
could not run or even walk 
rapidly without suffering from 
aggravated palpitation of the 
heart. I did not sleep well, 
could not concentrate on my 
work and ever there seemed to 
be impending disaster lying in 
wait for me just ahead. 

Now all is different. I feel 
more capable physically and 
mentally than in years. The 
feelings I described as having 
experienced are all gone and 
in their place there is an en- 
thusiasm and vigor sufficient 
to carry me through the day 
as fresh as when | started. 

Anyone who desires to be 
renewed in health and spirit 
can do so by merely addressing 
The Western Neurological So- 
ciety and asking to try their 
wonderful course -in nerve 
building. 

You place yourself under ab- 
solutely noobligation bymaking 
this request. They will gladly 
send you their method of in- 
structions and if after having 
tried it yourself for a period 
of five days you are not thor- 
oughly convinced that it is 
what you want you merely 
return it and owe them noth- 
ing. If you wish to keep the 
course you need only to remit 
the small sum of $3.00 at the 
end of five days. I suggest 
that you write The Western 
Neurological Society, 464 
Fourth Street, San Francisco, 
California, before you forget 
ike 

I have tried many systems 
and methods in the past few 
years, but never have I| found 
anything to equal or even 
approach this system so far as 
intrinsic value is concerned. 
It should be introduced into all 
our schools and should be a 
part of the daily regime of 
every man and woman of this 
country. 














































An Up-to-Date Health Book 350 Years Old 


How to Live Long 


The Discourses and Letters of 


LOUIS CORNARO 


Written when he was nearly 100 years of age and first 
published about 350 years ago under the title of A Sober 
and Temperate Life. 

This is unquestionably one of the most remarkable 
contributions to the seience of “How to Live” that has 
ever been presented. During all these 350 years it has 
maintained its popularity as a reliable guide to a healthy 
life and is today as new and valuable as when it was 
written. The author’s statements read delightfully and 
are full of practical common sense. 

It should be made clear that Cornaro, up to the time 
he was 40 years of age, had led the life of the average man 
of his day—one of dissipation. He lost his health and 
was advised he could live but a short time. 

He completely changed his habits of living, as shown 
in his discourses and letters, and lived a remarkably suc- 
cessful and happy life until he reached the century mark. 

And not the least surprising part of the man is the 
clarity of his vision, and of every mental process which 
he retained up to the very time of his death. 

There is a sermon for every man and every woman in 
How to Live Long that is priceless. 

You cannot afford to be without a work that has en- 
dured for centuries and which appeals today as never 
before. 









Something of the Scope and Comprehensiveness can 
be seen from the following CONTENTS: 


CORNARO’S TREATISE. Power of Habit. Effects of 
Habit. Three Vices Results of Habit. Shameful 
Feasts. New Kind of Death. Simplicity. Intemper- 
ance and Sober Living. My Reasons. Good Effects. 
Results of Former Habits. Death Best Delivery, 
Physicians Say. Between Thirty-five and Forty. One 
Method of Living Left. If Fellowed Might Save. 
Physicians’ Only Hope. I Became Convinced. Must 
Use Only Food Prescribed. New Course Agreed with 
Me. In Less Than a Year Was Freed From All Com- 
plaints. Applied Myself Diligently to Discover what 
Kinds of Food Suited Me. The Proverb “Whatever 
Tastes Good is Good” False. Rules for Eating and 
Drinking. Control of Emotions. In an Accident. 
Refused to be Bled or Purged. Rapid Recovery. Bad 
Results of an Increase from 12 to 14 Ounces of Food. 
Recovery by Resuming a Regular Life. Efficacy of 
Regularity. Removes Every Cause of Illness. Becomes 
His Own Physician. Impossible for One to be a Perfect 
Physician to Another. Value of Ten Years added Life. 
Galen, Plato and Cicero Led Regular Lives. No Great 
Difficulty to Overcome. Remove the Cause Prevents 
the Effect. Advantages and Blessings. Account of 
My Recreations. Joy and Peace. Faculties all Per- 
fect. Diversions of My Old Age. Writes a Comedy. 
Sobriety a Treasure. 

1 COMPENDIUM. My Choleric Disposition. All My 
Senses Perfect. Duty to Obtain Longevity. The 
Safest Way. Quality and Quantity. Sources of Un- 
timely Death. Slaves to Gluttony. Epicures Out of 
Order. Longevity Highly Valued. Old Stomachs. 
Sobriety and Sickness. Sweetness of Dry Bread. Food 
for the Aged. What to Eat and What Not to Eat. A 
Regular and Irregular Life. Longevity and Health. 
Diseases and Untimely Death. After Fifty. 

EARNEST EXHORTATION. My Ninety-fifth Year. 
Reasoning from Effects. A Perfect Constitution. The 
Aged Should Diminish the Quantity. Security of Life. 
Must Die without Sickness. Glorious Life. Old Age 
by Sobriety. Living Two Lives. Advantages of 
Longevity. 

LETTER FROM CORNARO TO RIGHT REV. 
BARBARO. At Ninety-one. Sounder and Heartier 


1 Grow. Stout, Hearty and Gay. The Foundation of 
True Knowledge. The Noon of Life. Eating and 
Drinking. Regularity Advantageous. Vice and Im- 
morality. 


LETTER FROM CORNARO TO SPERONE SPE- 
RONI. Weakly at My Birth. Shun Disorderly 
Courses. Fortitude and Equanimity. I Am Happy. 
Put to the Test. 

LETTER FROM CARDINAL CORNARO TO LOUIS 
CORNARO. As Regards Rules of Living. The Art 
of Prolonging My Life. An Incalculable Blessing. 


LETTER FROM BERNARDIN TOMITANO TO 
RIGHT REV. CORNELIUS. Maintaining Bedily 
Health. Temperance and Method in Diet. Con- 
stancy in Diet. ratifying His Appetite. Sobriety 
and Luxury. Useful Experience. 

BIOGRAPHY OF LOUIS CORNARO BY PIERO 
MARONCELLI. Birth and Rank. Loss of Nebility. 
His Restoration. A Very Feeble Constitution. Ad- 
dicted to Intemperate Living. Between Thirty-five 
and Forty at the Point of Death. System of Sober 


Living. Entirely Regenerated. His Architectural 
Tastes. Refined by Discipline. Did Not Regard the 
Awful Change with Dread. His Death. Honorable 


Mention. Criticisms. 


“HOW TO LIVE LONG” Sent Postpaid $1.12 
SPECIAL OFFER Wewill send this 


“++ ONE YE R book, postpaid, to- 
get wah NE YEAR TS. $2.20 
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continents weekly, manufacture buttons, 
cotton goods, crackers and_ candies, 
trucks, brick, explosives, artificial coal, 


wood and stone, to mention a few big 


items, cut timber, weave shingles, build 
ships, raise celery and potatoes valued at 




















“Say, you just tend to your driving 
and I’ll watch the log!” 


millions in swamp lands ten years ago 
worth nothing at all, catch and can sal- 
mon in unbelievable quantities, make 
paper enough in a year to stretch four 
times around the world, bore for oil and 
find it—I thought I could interest you! 


“Vou road I enter upon and look around! 
I believe you are not all that is here.” 


Whitman was right of all roads, but his 
lines are impressively true of Pacific Slope 
roads. 


COULD go on with my category of 

mere things you may find, if you care 
to wander and take time to look about 
you. There is something more vital, to 
my mind, more deeply interesting and 
alluring, too: the humanity of Pacific 
highways and by-ways. 

Along the roads I sing to you are little 
cottages and noble mansions where you 
can find folks to love and listen to and go 
away remembering, and if you have not 
learned to look for them as you pass you 
are no true gypsy heart. I remember one 
hermit, hidden away in the Santa Clara 
mountains above Los Gatos, who gave 
me unleavened bread and goat’s milk, and 
made the meal savory with his gentle 
philosophy. I remember the farmer’s 
wife below Salinas who leaned against 
the kitchen door casing and showed me 
what is in the heart of a lonely woman. 


A Free Car and the Open Road 


(Continued from page 26) 


I remember the credulous couple in the 
core of the mountains above Redding, 
who believed that everyone was good, 
and who gave me their bed because it was 
of feathers, four feet thick, I think, and 
who went out in the dawn, one to catch 
trout, the other to pick wild berries from 
a glade green with all the greens of that 
marvelous country. I remember the 
gentle crippled woman who first said to 
me that only a supreme egotist could 
doubt God—the soundest religious logic 
I ever heard. I remember the barefooted 
boy who dropped his fishing to point me 
my road, and whose sister of sixteen was 
so beautiful that I am not sure, now, that 
I did not dream her from all the beautiful 
faces I have ever seen—a composite of my 
lingering memories. I remember the cir- 
cuit rider who taught me the ways of four 
stars I had never known, and who be- 
lieved that God created the world in six 
days of twenty-four hours each. [I re- 
member the sheep herder who read me 
Keats and Browning and Swinburne—it 
was spring in the Tehachapi—so that I 
shall never forget his musical voice 


“And fruit and leaf are as gold and fire, 
And the oat is heard above the lyre, 
And the hoofed heel of a satyr crushes 
The chestnut husk at the chestnut root 


1»? 


I remember—but what do I not remember 
of hospitality, and love, and kindliness 
and true natural philosophies unspoiled 
by the schools, of science and art that 
knew nor books nor teachers nor academic 
dogma, of helpfulness and sympathy and 
interest and understanding? And what 
do you think I would take for these things 
I have seen and heard and learned beside 
the road when I have gone gypsying along 





They quarrel in the chill dawn and 
proceed to loathe one another 
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the Pacific Slope—without a schedule— 
with no place to attain except the place 
where is peace and serene days and nights 
that touch me with splendor or with 
sleep’s healing? Do you think I imagine 
these delights like some poet? Do you 
dare try yourself to taste them? I have 
dared—and dare pass their promise on to 
you. 

These, then, are some of the hidden 
things that lie along any road you choose. 
Of course there are definite wonder places 
to visit—Yosemite, the Big Trees, Shasta, 
the almost unexplored country along the 
coast between San Francisco and the 
Olympics of Washington, Crater Lake, 
Rainier Park, Tahoe, the upper reaches 
of the Kern and Kings rivers, the Cali- 
fornia Missions, the Oregon fruit coun- 
tries, the Washington forests, Vancouver 
and Victoria, the first, the most American 
of English cities, the second, the most 
English of American cities, the deserts of 
the South, Owens valley and the little 
known mountains north of it—but an in- 
formation bureau or any railroad folder 
will tell you of them. And while they are 
immeasurably worth while, their beauties 
require no search nor exploration. They 
are there, as thousands on thousands 
know, and all you have to do is drive in 
and see, without dint of seeking and with- 
out reward of discovery. Then there are 
roads in themselves famous—the Rim of 
the World drive in the San Bernardino 
mountains, the Columbia River Highway 
out of Portland, and scores more 


put one must take space or else be as 
dull as a gazetteer! I would say, ata 
rough guess, that there are 50,000 miles of 
alluring highway or road accessible to you 
on the Pacific Slope—and I must try to 
make you feel their lure at the rate of one 
word to every ten miles! You’ve heard of 
the Scotchman, no doubt, who, shortly 
after the first of the year, recovered a 
sufficient sense of proportion so that he 
could talk. 

“It canna be done!” he said, cooling his 
fevered brow with the aid of a cold, wet 
towel. “It canna be done!” 

“Wha’s aboot, mon?” Friend Robert 
inquired solicitously. ‘Wha’ is ’t canna 
be done?” 

Sandy shook his head mournfully. “A 
Mer-r-rie Chress’mas—an’ a hoppy New 
Year-r-, Robbie!” 

And neither can justice be done to these 
roads of mine—unless you will go auto- 
vacationing for yourself, keeping your 
eyes and your heart open, and seeking 
that which I know, with Whitman— 


“The earth expanding right hand and left 

hand, 
The picture alive, every part in its best 

light, 
The music falling in where it is wanted, 
and stopping where it is not wanted, 
The cheerful voice of the public road— 
the gay, fresh sentiment of the road.”’ 


NEXT MONTH 


The Dreadful Fleece 


A Powertul Story of the Lassen Country 


By Robert Welles Ritchie 


Author of: The Pilgrim of Jackass Bar 
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Wherever Your Motor 


Can Take You— 


Wells F argo Checks are good. Use them to buy gasoline 
and tires, and to pay your hotel bills. You can’t expect 
your personal check to be cashed where you are un- 





known. It is not safe to 
carry a large amount of 
cash—but Wells F argo 
Checks are as available 
as cash, and safe besides. 


Wells Fargo express 
service is personal and 
safe — are you. taking 
advantage of it? 


Wells Fargo 


Travelers Checks 


Millions of dollars of Wells Fargo 
Checks are issued annually by 
banks, railroad and steamship 
ticket offices. 

















FOUNDED BY CLARA BAUR 


Half a century in the front rank of American Music Schools. Unsur- 
passed in faculty and equipment, Preparatory, Normal and Artist 
Departments. Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and rep- 
ertoire work, advanced study in Theory and Composition ; Orchestral 
Training. Opera, Expression, Languages, Litera- 
ture, Public School Music and Drawing. Engage- 
ments for graduates. Residence Department with 
superior equipment. Students enrolled at any 


5 
weir time. For catalog address 
MISS BERTHA BAUR 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 








A LETTER FROM 
MR. FRANCK 


Sunset Magazine Service 
Bureau 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Gentlemen: 


I have frequently noticed 
your replies to inquiries in 
regard to lands, and I will 
say that, in every instance 
that I have been familiar 
with the lands, your descrip- 
tions have been eminently 
fair, just and honorable. 

With best wishes for your 
unlimited success, 


Yours very truly, 
Robert P. Franck, President 
Citrus Soap Company. 


Want a Farm inthe West? 


Most probably you do, but do you know just 
how to go about finding the place you want? 
The West is a place of such diversified oppor- 
tunities that your work is made more difficult. 
The Sunset Magazine Service Bureau was 
created to meet just this situation. We can 
have descriptive literature sent to you from 
the various sections of the Pacific Coast 
Counties. If you cannot decide between 
different regions we will help you to a decision 
with reliable information. Whatever your prob- 
lem is, so long as that problem deals with the 
West we can help you. Write us, tell us of the 
difficulties that face you, and we will do our 
best to advise you honestly and fairly. Address 


Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 
460 Fourth Street 


San Francisco 
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An Investment 
in Influence 


Magazine Advertising 1s an 
Indeed, 
and 


above those of the usual invest- 


Investment in Influence. 
it has characteristics over 
ment—it yields a return in the way 
of interest, to be sure, but it does 
more—it protects the principal 
(there have been times when it 
has multiplied the principal); it 
insures the business. 


How can you include 
your Good-Will in your business 
assets? By capitalizing it among 


Good-will 


grow by the slow process of in- 


the people. doesn’t 
terest, but by the leaps and bounds 
of personal influence. Magazine 
Advertising builds opinion in the 
families of America. Opinion 
spreads among housewives—the 
good opinion with the bad—and 


Win 
their approval, and your future is 


makes or breaks a product. 


assured. Magazine Advertising is 
an Investment in Influence—not 
an expense for publicity. 


The basis of the successful 
merchandising of a good product 
is favorable opinion—Reputation 
—gained by repetition of Invest- 
ment Advertising in Magazines. 


Have you this form of In- 
Will 


vestment in your business? 
you discuss it with us? 


NATIONAL PERIODICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


(FOR FIFTEEN YEARS THE QUOIN CLUB) 
FIFTH AVE. BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
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Ainslee’s Literary Digest 
American Magazine McCall’s 

Century Metropolitan 
Christian Herald Mother’s Magazine 
Collier’s Weekly National Geographic 
Continent Outlook 
Cosmopolitan Popular 

Country Life Red Cross Magazine 
Countryside Magazine Review of Reviews 
Every Week St. Nicholas 

Farm and Fireside —Scribner’s 

Garden Magazine Short Stories 


Good Housekeeping Smith’s 
Harper's Bazar Something-T 0-Do 


Harper’s Magazine Sunset 

Hearst’s To-day’s Housewife 
House and Garden Vanity Fair 
Independent V ogue 


Woman’s Home Companion 


W orld’s Work 


Judge 
Leslie’s Weekly 



























Main Traveled Roads in the Sunset Country 


(Continued from page 85) 


for twenty-five miles, but the grade is 
not excessive and the road surface 1s fairly 
good. It continues to be good till Spring- 
erville, Arizona, is reached, not far from 
the summit of the Continental Divide. 
Rather poorer roads are encountered 
between Springerville and Holbrook, 
where one passes directly through an 
interesting part of the Petrified Forest. 

In going from Holbrook to Flagstaff 
the roads are quite good. This is a pic- 
turesque section, as is all the Southwest, 
which has an atmosphere and charm 
quite its own. Just here a part of the 
Painted Desert is passed, with its weirdly 
colored and formed sandstone. 

At Flagstaff one should turn north, 
eoing to the Grand Canyon of the Col- 
orado, returning to the main line at 
Williams. This detour is hilly, but other- 
wise not difficult. 

On the whole the roads between Wil- 
liams and Needles fair, with an 
occasional, wretchedly rutty and chucky 
portion. In going from Needles to San 
Bernardino, California, the real desert 
is crossed, but owing to the natural 
formation the roads are unusually good. 
The word desert should have no dread, 
for the road runs quite near the railway 
for the whole distance and good eating 
houses and hotels can be found at each 
night’s stop. When the San Bernardino 
mountains have been crossed on an easy 
erade, paved roads lead all the way into 
Los Angeles. 

If anything, the seasons are more vari- 
able over this southern route than they 
are further north. Through the late fall, 
winter and early spring, the roads through 
northern Arizona and parts of New 
Mexico are as a rule bad, and at times in 
these seasons they are entirely impas- 
sable, owing to snow and mud. Under 
such circumstances it would be advisable 
to take a more southerly route. This 


are 


could be done by leaving the National 
Old Trails Road at Socorro, and going 
south to Deming, New Mexico, and the 
Southern National Highway. 


Snow-covered mountains are a part of every picture in the forests of the Northwest 


THE PACIFIC HIGHWAY 

Connecting the western ends of these 
three transcontinental routes, and prop- 
erly running from Tia Juana, Mexico, to 
Vancouver, British Columbia, is the 
Pacific Highway. It embraces almost all 
that we associate with the good roads, 
the scenery, and the climate of California 
and the Northwest. 

From San Diego a paved road leads 
along the sea and through the citrus belt 
to Los Angeles. Two routes run from 
Los Angeles to San Francisco, one known 
as the Valley Route and the other as the 
Coast Route. Both roads, with the ex- 
ception of a few short stretches under 
construction, are paved concrete, and at 
all times they are open to travel. On the 
Valley Route one should turn off at Merced 
or Modesto to reach the Yosemite Valley. 

In going north from San Francisco the 
roads are consistently good, and much of 
the way paved to Redding. Between 
Redding and Sisson there is more pave- 
ment, but about ten miles of very bad 
roadway as well. A good state road takes 
one from Sisson to Grant’s Pass, by way 
of Medford and Ashland, Oregon. At 
Medford the side trip to the Crater Lake 
National Park is started. 

From Grant’s Pass a fairly good dirt 
and gravel road leads to Portland, except 
for a section between Wolf Creek and 
Drain, which is rough at all times and 
almost impassable in wet weather. No 
one should attempt to make this trip from 
California to Oregon for pleasure, except 
in the comparatively dry season. Up and 
down the Columbia river from Portland, 
for a distance of almost two hundred 
miles, runs the spectacularly beautiful 
Columbia River Highway. 

In going north again the Columbia 
river 1s crossed near Vancouver, Wash- 
ington, and from here to Chehalis a new 
state road is under construction, with the 
usual rough detours. Leaving Chehalis 
good dirt and paved roads will be found 
all the way into Vancouver, British 


Columbia. 





— 
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(Continued from page 71) 


As one officer put it: “I notice some of 
the men have highly polished finger nails; 
others apparently never saw a nail file. 
Who knows which will make the better 
soldier?” 

Of the first 2500 Westerners who are 
attending the training camp, about 720 
will be recommended for commissions for 
active service, and of the others who suc- 
cessfully pass the tests—probably 1200 
more—will be commissioned in the re- 
serve and called up as needed, either for 
training purposes or for active duty. And 
then in August another Western camp 
will begin with an additional 2500 appli- 
cants, and so the process will continue 
until Uncle Sam shall have trained sufh- 
cient officers to handle his three new 
armies of 500,000 each. 

With recruiting parties from the army, 
navy and marine corps, as well as the 
National Guard units, invading every 
nook and corner of the West, the people 
are being reminded more and more that 
the United States is really at war with a 
foe that has challenged the world. But 
the coming of conscription brought the 
reality sharply home to more than a mil- 
lion persons. They know that they must 
go when their names are drawn, for there 
will be no substitutes in this war. It is 
universal service for all citizens between 
the ages of 21 and 30. The rich youth 
cannot buy a ticket of leave by sending a 
less fortunate person in his place, as was 
done in the Civil War. Nor will there be 
hundreds of thousands of boys in this war 
as there were in 61-65. ‘The war will be 
fought by young men without dependents 
for support, as far as possible. If hostili- 
ties should last another three years and 
require another million of United States 
troops, then many men now exempt will 
have to shoulder arms and march away. 
Perhaps the second class men will be 
called upon to do the police duty now be- 
ing done by regulars and National 
Guardsmen, who are guarding bridges 
and tunnels all along the railroad lines, 
an uninteresting business that palls upon 
the youth eager for the excitement of real 
war. 

Every man in the West, eligible or ex- 
empt from military duty, will find oppor- 
tunity to do his “bit” during this war. 
The soldiers of the soil—captains of the 
second-line trenches—have the more im- 
portant duties to perform. The nation, 
our allies and our soldiers must eat, and a 
vast amount of supplies must come from 
the West. Industries must be kept hum- 
ming, business must be maintained—and 
still the West must give of its best to the 
army and to the navy. Some will never 


come back, but all will have done their 
full duty. 








The West in the War 


Watch SUNSET’S pages from month 
to month during the life of the world- 
struggle and learn how the Far West 
is doing its handsome bit with ships 
and food and men. 
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Take a 


new lease on 


r Motor Life | 


| 
Don’t feed your car on dollar bills. Don’t be 

| 

| 





a blank check to your chauffeur or the garageman. 

Your car is one of the biggest investments 
in your establishment. Just because you have 
money is no reason you should squander it. 


Read Motor Life and 





Learn the Tricks of Experts 


—suggestions that will save you hundreds of 
dollars in upkeep bills. Just one hint about car- 
buretion may save you $25 in gasoline. Another | 
about the care of tires may save you $50. A new 
idea in preserving paint and upholstery will give || 
your car $100 greater second-hand value. | 

These are the things: that Motor Life tells | 
you by the score in every number—at the cost 
of one unnecessary hour in the repair shop. 


Be Up-to-Date | 


The new things are shown first in Motor Life— 
new cars, new body styles, new conveniences, 
new luxuries. It keeps you up-to-the-minute in | 
motoring things, just as the leading fashion | 
magazines do in clothes. 

Motor Life is different from ordinary ‘‘auto- | 
mobile magazines.’’ You want to save money 
in running your car, but you want to have a | 
good time doing it. You are bored with tech- 
nicalities. You like your pudding served with 
a pictorial sauce, a dash of society, clubs and 
sports, and a few grains of humor. That’s what 

| 
















SPECIAL Motor Life gives you—and.you’ll pass your plate 
OFFER— for more. 
Save Money 


in running your car by reading Motor Life. 
Save money in subscribing by signing this 
coupon, Get these six elaborate numbers 
at one-third less than regular rate—$1.00 
instead of $1.50. You get, without charge, 
the most complete touring, mechanical and 
shopping service ever offered by a 
magazine, 


e 
S: J- 


Motor Life, 
243 West 39th St. 
New York City 


I accept your special 
ofter. Send Motor Life 
for six months and a bill 
for one dollar (regular rate 
$1.50).—OR—Send it for 
two years and bill for $3.00 
‘Regular rate $6.00) 


Jury—Resorts Number 
Avevust—Country Club Number 
Seprember— Sports Number 
Ocroser—Closed Car Number 
NovemBer— Metropolitan Number 
Decemper—Holiday Number 








BNUAM FGA eters, inch cuantinc cea on oie : 
Don’t Send Money 
Just Sign the Coupon PAR SRT yh sie 
CST T Var Pk ears ots totete ns .» aisuaioh ate. 
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Bit by bit the valleys open out and the vista grows until an area almost equal to the state of New York is revealed 


‘The Diablo Drive 


An Aeroplane-Spiral Highway Above San Francisco Bay 


E’D been told to make an early 

start, that we might see the 

shadow of Mount Diablo cast 

by the rising sun upon the sum- 
mer fog over San Francisco and its bay 
—a atadow like a djinn’s. But really, 
the only way a certain lazy mortal will 
ever see that shadow is to wait till they 
move the mountain out into the Pacific 
ocean, so it can throw its shadow from a 
western sun. 

Besides, if we’d done what we were 
told, there’s a good deal of splendor and 
magical beauty that would have been 
missed in the dimness, and then there’d 
have been regrets. 

And furthermore, there wasn’t any fog. 

In the earliest days the Indians called 
this mountain Kah Woo Koom: to tell 
just why would mean delving into frag- 
ments of legends long ago obsolescent 
save for a handful of students. And then 
the Spaniards came along and dedicated 
the mountain to the devil. In such mat- 
ters the Californian Spaniards sometimes 
had more religiosity than judgment, 
though there are traditions that may 
serve as justification for the name: Bret 





By M. B. Levick 


Harte took one of them and made of it a 
delightful tale. Coming down to today’s 
predilections, words diabolical are the 
last to be thought of in connection with 
such scenery. There’s another appella- 
tion growing in popularity—the Purple 
Mountain, for seen through a gap in the 
lower hills, be they tinted solid with wild 
flowers in the wet season or shimmering 
in the old gold of the dry months, with 
the green of live oaks for contrast, the 
great bulk is magnificent in the color of 
emperors. However, Diablo it is, geo- 
graphically, and will be. 

Everybody in California knows of 
Mount Diablo, but comparatively few 
know it—yet. The number is increasing 


fast. Generations of young San Fran- 
ciscans have had its resemblance to a 


camel pointed out to them as they gazed 
from the city’s hills toward the mountain, 
thirty-five miles east beyond the bay as 
the crow flies. Doubtless San Francisco 
would be considerably perturbed to 
awake some morning and find the fa- 





miliar Diablo—as much a part of it as any 
hill within the city itself—actually moved 
out into the ocean to smother the Faral- 
lon islands on sentry off the Golden Gate. 
But it is only recently that the mountain 
has begun to come into its own in the way 
of fame, and this has been the result of 
the construction of an admirable motor 
highway to the top. Now the wonders of 
the mountain, its ruggedness, its tender- 
ness, and above all the vista from the 
summit, are being realized at their worth. 
Diablo is beginning to be printed in de- 
cided colors on the motor and tourist 
maps of California. 


HAT there are few if any other moun- 

tains in the entire world affording such 
a vista as Diablo’s—and how many with 
a good boulevard to the very top?—has 
been known ever since the first geologist 
climbed it, years before there was even 
the old wagon road, now far outmoded. 
Perhaps Father Juan Crespi, fellow of 
Serra, and Captain Don Pedro Fages 
realized it when they explored the bay 
region in 1772 and, the first white men to 
ascend Diablo, found the entire country 








and more besides spread out beneath. 
It may be that the Franciscan said to the 
soldier, “God hath wrought naught else 
like this,” as they looked for the first 
time upon the great rivers of California, 


the Sacramento and the San Joaquin, at 


their confluence, with the snow line of 
the then unnamed Sierra’ Nevada 
stretching along for 600 miles, the coast 
mountains broken by the bay and its 
arms, the Marysville Buttes far to the 
north, and beyond them Lassen Peak 
and, still farther, Mount Shasta, a snow- 
glistening pile framed by a break in the 
first line of the Sierras. 

What the friar said is a matter of con- 
jecture, but there is no doubt in the testi- 
mony of Professor J. D. Whitney. His 
fame is just as big now as when he died, 
more than twenty years ago—perhaps 
bigger—and he knew as much of moun- 
tains as was known in his day. ‘That’s 
why they named the highest peak in the 
United States after him. Incidentally, 
there are some who claim to have seen 
Mount Whitney from Diablo. It’s not 
improbable.’ 

In 1865 Whitney published a report, in 
several volumes, of his work as state geol- 
ogist. Of Mount Diablo’s vista he says: 

°“The great interior valley of California 
lies spread out like a map, extending as 
far as the eye can reach. To the east the 
view seems illimitable, and it is believed 
that there are few, if any, points on the 
earth’s surface from which so extensive 
an area may be seen as from Mount 
Diablo The whole area thus 
spread out before the eye can hardly be 
less than 40,000 square miles, not much 
less than that of the whole state of New 
er Ke 

Very likely when he wrote that, Whit- 
ney was thinking of one of the amazingly 
clear days which come to the Diablo 
country, but he is speaking not of what 
one may ‘see with a glass but with the 
naked eye. 


STATISTICIAN has been at work 

reducing this marvel to figures, and 
he is authority for the statement that 
from Diablo’s top, assuming favorable 
weather, one can see in whole or in part 
thirty-five of the fifty-eight counties in 
California; all this disclosed» in some 
twenty-two miles of model highway con- 


A glimpse of the gleaming Bay 
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structed with the help of the mountain’s 
own quarries and gravel pits. 

But a plague on statistics: one doesn’t 
count the number of stones in a heap of 
jewels outflung for their glory. Sufficient 
unto the view is the splendor thereof, let 
the dry bones of materiality go their way. 

The approaches alone to the trip to the 
summit are a poem. ‘They lie by any one 
of a score of ways, there being a multitude 
of combinations for day-long trips from 
San Francisco or Oakland. The ascent 
of the mountain itself can be made in two 
ways, the boulevard system having two 
arms. One starts near Walnut Creek, in 
Contra Costa county, a short and pleas- 
ant distance from the east shore of San 
Francisco bay. The other has its foot at 
Diablo, whither the way leads through 
tranquil little valleys and the grounds of 
the Mount Diablo Park Club, with its 
golf course and the homes of members in 
a wooded park. 

We ascended by the southern, or 
Diablo, road. The swinging way over 
turn upon turn gives one the sensation of 
an aeroplane’s spiral in the first few thou- 
sand feet of climbing: we have it not only 
on sensation but on the word of aviators 
who have done their bit in the air over 
the western front of France. Mount 
Diablo, in fact, is known as the mountain 
with the aeroplane-view boulevard. 

Yet there is no steep pitch and not a 
hair need be raised: che average grade, to 
indulge again in figures, is but seven per 
cent and the maximum eight, except for a 
final climb of a hundred yards or so up a 
pinnacle at the end. There are corkscrew 
and hairpin turns in plenty, but earth 
banks and rock walls give one a sense of 
security even while skirting cliffs and 
canyons in which birds float far below 
the roadway. 

The first sweep reveals the San Ramon 
valley. Another turn, and, knowing 
where to look, one may pick up the road 
circling above in eleven of its turns. For- 
ward again, and the mountain discloses 
its majesty, while above, bit by bit, the 
great interior valleys open out and the 
coast country’s bare hills, wooded moun- 
tains, valleys and waterways, are revealed 
on the other side. 

For a mile the boulevard passed 
through the Garden of the Jungle Gods: 
a collection of sandstone freaks, some as 
big as great buildings, which bear names 
such as El Perro, La Ballena, La Rana 
(the dog, the whale, the frog), suggesting 
the imagination of the Spaniards who 
knew them decades ago. 

Then on again, leaving cliffs and a net- 
work of caverns behind, up, up and still 
up, with the car working as quietly as a 
bird riding the wind, and at the very top 
the nicked and time-worn brick pile, twin 
brother to a chimney, that marks the 
meridian line for northern California, 
established here in 1851 because of the 
dominance of the 3849-foot summit. 

And down like a glide, by Walnut 
Creek, past cars as bonny as ships with 
flags flying, among them a bus filled with 
tourists who have reached the foot of the 
mountain by electric railroad. 

People who like to tag have called 
Diablo the guardian peak of central Cali- 
fornia. It 1s incumbent not to criticize 
without a better suggestion. Guardian 
peak it is, splendid in its isolation, giving 
view not upon other peaks but over an 
empire of amazing diversity. 
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You should 
tour California 
this year— 


SAN FRANCISCO 
The city by the “Golden 
Gate’’—where Occident 
and Orient meet. 


CRATER LAKE and 


KLAMATH REGION 
The land of pine and fir 
and big game. 


LAKE TAHOE 
Where you can find any- 
thing from roughing-it to 
luxury. 


SHASTA RESORTS 
Ideally situated amid wild 
crags of Sacramento River 
Canyon. 

SANTA CRUZ 
The “‘Atlantic City of the 
West’’—Boating, Baittne: 
Fishing, Golf, Tennis, 

otoring. 

DEL MONTE 
On the blue Bay of Monte- 
rey—amid beautiful sur- 
roundings—with its won- 
derful 17-mile drive and 
scenic boulevard. 


BYRON HOT 
SPRINGS 


Curative mineral springs 
and modern equipment. 


PASO ROBLES HOT 
SPRINGS 
An ideal place, combining 
rest, recreation and sight- 
seeing. 
HUNTINGTON 
LAKE 
In the High Sierra. Fish- 
ing, mountain climbing 
and every comfort. 
YOSEMITE and 


BIG TREES 
Wonders of the world. 


SANTA BARBARA 


A wonderful combination 
of mountain,sea andshore. 


LOS ANGELES 
The “‘Heart’’ of the tourist 
section of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 


SAN BERNARDINO 
MOUNTAIN 
RESORTS 


A mile high—among the 
pines—reached by the 

101 mile ride on the rim 
of the world.” 


SAN DIEGO 
The city of “‘First Things” 


in California. 
MISSIONS OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Scattered along the coast 
of California, E] Camino 
Real, from San Diego to 
Sonoma, a day's journey 
apart—monuments to the 
Faith and Zeal of the Fran- 


ciscan Fathers, 


SEE AGENTS 
for'address Chas. S. Fee, P. T. M., 


San Francisco, Cal. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Write for folder on the 
*“Apache Trail of Arizona’”’ 














Here follow timely and 


the West, its lands and 





Do Your Bit and 
Profit Thereby 


WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO RAISE? 


FRUIT? GRAIN? SUGAR BEETS? 
POTATOES? LIVESTOCK? ALFALFA? 


Whatever your choice may be,Monterey 
County can give you returns far above 
the average. 

The climate is mild and equable, and 
has that which increases the working 
power of every person on the farm. 


The soil ranges from the heavy alluvial 
loam in the valleys, to the gravelly loam 
of the foothills, enabling a choice for any 
desired product. 


The rainfall is ample for those crops not 
requiring unusual amounts of water, 
while the depth of surface water, rang- 
ing from ten to forty feet, affords inex- 
pensive irrigation facilities. 


onterey Count 


CALIFORNIA 


has much of its valley lands open for 
development, a point which is an ad- 
vantage to the settler seeking fresh 
opportunities. 

The county has always been one of large 
holdings, but within the last few months 
there have been thousands of acres 
made accessible to the small farmer. 


The northern end of the county is the 
chief fruit-producing region. In the 
central and southern sections, dairying 
and beet-raising are the two chief fac- 
tors, while in the extreme south hay 
and grain are still the leaders. 

San Francisco is but 100 miles to the 
north and can be reached in a few hours 
by train or on highways famous for their 
smoothness. Write for illustrated litera- 
ture to 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 


industries. 








Come Back to the Soil 


Sonoma County, California, is calling to you to 
share in its ideal climate, rich soil and pleasing 
environment. 

It is the county of the small farm—from 10 to 
20 acres providing an income which will give 
independence and comfort to the average 
family. 

Its diversity of products gives every oppor- 
tunity for profit and success. 

Here the largest poultry district in the world 
is found. 

It is the largest berry-producing center in Cali- 


fornia. 
Its prunes rival those of the Santa Clara valley. 


The Gravenstein, the best early apple on the 
market, is grown widely and to perfection. 
The hop industry has proven remunerative for 
many years. 

It is the largest dry-wine producing county in 
the state. 


If you want to know of the opportunities await- 
ing you here, write for free information and 


literature to 


Sonoma County Development Association 
SANTA ROSA, CAL, 





interesting facts concerning the 
@ Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, conducted in conjunction with this department, supplies disinterested information concerning 
advise the stranger, whether tourist or homeseeker. Its 
organization covers the entire West and the services are free. Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the 
general service of the Bureau, will be found below. @ The announcements of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, resorts, communities 
and colonization companies appearing in these columns have been investigated by Sunset Magazine and are reliable and trustworthy. 


The purpose is 





The Sunset Country 


great Pacific Slope, 


to guide and 


the country 


served by Sunset Magazine. 


Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 





The following general questions and answers are typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco. 


Unclaimed Kindness 


The readers of these columns. will 
remember that in our March issue we 
printed a singularly appealing letter 
from a woman who wanted “to find a 
real home in the West.”’ We asked that 
she send us her name that we might for- 
ward her the letters that have come to us 
in response to this “Cry of a Lonely 
Heart.” As yet we have had no word 
from her, and we are about to return 
these letters unopened to their senders. 

From New Zealand, from Cuba, and 
from almost all the states of the West 
offers of good-will and friendship have 


come. ‘These letters were written in 
simple kindness, many without self- 
interest and without sentimentality. 


From a seaman at the United States 
Naval Station at Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba, comes this letter addressed to the 
lonely woman: 

“In case you get as far as Giltner, just 
inquire for my mother, and I assure you 
a hearty welcome. Somehow I feel as 
though you would go West before long. 
Do try and stop and visit my mother if 
you do, and get that welcome that awaits 
you.” 

This very frank admission for an 
Easterner comes from a bachelor in New 
York. “I know that we Easterners are 
up against it in trying to compete with 
those Western men,” but knowing that 
“vou people out there love a square deal” 
he sends his letter. A California farmer 
writes: “I am not so particular about the 
housework, as I am in having a wife who 
is not too tired to go out for a walk in the 
orchard, or to be ready for a trip to the 
hills for a picnic, or in fact enjoy the out- 
door life when the Wild calls.” A good, 
plain, whole-hearted woman in Kansas 
makes this offer: 

“We do not live in the West by any 
means, but in the central part of the 
United States—good old Kansas—where 
the sunflowers bloom and the people are 
alive and awake to the needs of the 
twentieth century. We have a com- 
fortable home and modern conveniences; 
are a middle aged couple who have a good 
deal of company and lots of friends. Still, 
we often get lonesome as our daughter 
is married and lives in Oregon and our 
son is in business in another town. There 
are lots of eligible men in this section of 
the state. We invite you to come out 


and make us a visit and if we are con- 
genial to make your home with us until 
you find one for yourself.” 

It is refreshing in these days of hate 
and bitterness to be so reminded by the 
honest impulses that moved these people, 
of the downright goodness that is at the 
bottom of average human nature. 


A Turkey Ranch 


Will you kindly tell me what you 
think of the Pacific Coast for turkey rais- 
ing? What part do you think would be 
most suitable? How many turkeys, and 
ground for them to run on, could I get for 
say $5000 or $6000? Would you advise 
buying improved or unimproved land? 
Could I raise oranges or some other kind 
of fruit on the same ground with my tur- 
keys? I believe there should be good 
money in turkeys if properly raised and 
the proper locality is ee Oe | not too far 
from a good market.—A. M. H., Nome, 
ALASKA. 

A. Turkeys are raised in many parts 
of California profitably, but there 1s no 
district that has made any great specialty 
of this line. In some of the northern 
counties of the state many turkeys are 
raised. Usually they are grown in a rather 
open country where they can have as 
wide a range as possible. In Mendocino 
county turkeys are herded over flat val- 
leys very much like cattle. In this way 
they pick up most of their feed, which in 
this particular district consists chiefly of 
grasshoppers. Douglas county in the 
Umpqua valley in Oregon is one of the 
best turkey growing districts on the coast. 
It has been quite highly developed there 
and from this region large quantities of 
turkeys are shipped to different coast 
cities including San Francisco. The 
farmers there, or at least a large propor- 
tion of them, keep a flock of turkeys and 
to many of them the turkeys are the main 
source of profit. The turkeys have a wide 
range over the large farms and in that 
way the cost and care of feeding them 1s 
reduced to a minimum. It is not a busi- 
ness either there, or any place else so far 
as we know, that lends itself very readily 
to specialization. Turkeys require con- 
siderable range to do well. 

Land in ‘the vicinity of Roseburg or 
Oakland, Oregon, suitable for turkey 
raising may be had at very reasonable 
prices; such land can probably. be 
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purchased for $50 an acre, more or less. 
We would not advise any one trying to go 
into the business on a few acres and at- 
tempting to keep any large number of 
turkeys. With your ‘capital you should 
be able to make a success of this industry. 
It is a business that requires a good deal 
of skill, for while young, turkeys are ex- 
tremely delicate. They are susceptible 
to all sorts of weather changes and often 
die from most trivial causes. You do not 
state whether you have had any expe- 
rience in turkey raising or not, but if you 
have not, you should not have too many 
illusions about your success at first. 

We should think that your best plan 
would be to buy a partially developed 
place. There is no reason why turkeys 
could not run among fruit trees, but it 
would be well to have other range for 
them. If you bought partially improved 
property you would have some income at 
once which might offset any disappoint- 
ment you might meet in the turkey busi- 
ness. The equipment needed to start in 
a modest way need not be very much; the 
main item would be the stock itself. Tur- 
keys are generally hatched in parks of an 
acre or two in small, cheap coops. Then 
after they are hatched, the hen turkey is 
turned into the field with her brood and she 
rustles for most of her living during the 
summer. No expensive housing is needed. 

We are having literature sent you from 
various places in California and Oregon 
where we consider the opportunities fa- 
vorable for this undertaking, and when 
you have read this letter and the printed 
matter that you will receive, do not hesi- 
tate to call on us if we can give you any 
further assistance. 


Five Hundred Dollars, Weak Eyes 


. I am a young man twenty-two 
years old and have worked in the post- 
office for the government for the past 
seven years. I am married and have two 
children. Have about five hundred dol- 
lars capital and wish to get out of office 
work on account of my eyes. Would like 
to buy a little farm of about forty to sixty 
acres on terms that it would be possible 
for me to meet, in Oregon, Washington, 
or southwestern Canada. Should you 
have anything that you think might 
appeal to me, I would be very glad to 
hear about it. 


A. While the Service Bureau gladly 
gives advice to homeseekers in regard to 
any given localities, we have no means of 
putting you in touch directly with in- 
dividual landowners. We can send you 
literature telling of opportunities in any 
part of the West. 

We are afraid that you have very little 
idea of what you are up against if you 
think that with $500 you can make a first 
payment and establish yourself on a forty 
or sixty-acre ranch. In our opinion, this 
is altogether too little for any such under- 
taking. Ordinarily you would not be 
able to make the first payment on forty 
or sixty acres of land with $500. But 
assuming that you did, it would take 
very much more than that to give you 
even the most meager start, for produc- 
tive land cannot be bought so cheaply. 
Some equipment and stock would have 
to be purchased and it would necessarily 
be some time before any appreciable re- 
turns came in. In the meantime, you, 
and your family, would find yourselves 










Alfalfa, 
stock and 
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Help California Feed 
the Nation 


To provide food, even more food, is not only a patriotic duty. It 
is also a most profitable undertaking. Prices for all kinds of farm 
products will be high for years to come. 







Give Sacramento County your earnest consideration. 







The whole area of 632,108 acres is fertile. The soil is alluvial 
wash from the mountains and hills, and in places is 40 feet in depth. 
Think of rich sediment soil extending to this depth and of the cre- 
ative values contained therein. Through this plain runs the Sacra- 
mento River, the largest in the state, affording cheap transportation 
for the county’s products between the cities of Sacramento and San 
Francisco. 











Three transcontinental railways afford reasonable and rapid trans- 
portation facilities to the large Eastern markets. 





Fruits of every variety—citrus, deciduous, natives of the tem- 
perate,: semi-tropic, and tropic regions—are grown in the county. 
They ripen early and consequently bring the top prices of an early 
market. The dry atmosphere is especially adapted to the drying of 
fruits. Huge canneries offer a certain and good market for all sur- 
plus fruits and vegetables. 








In the bottom-lands, along the rivers, all kinds of vegetables 
thrive and yield large profits. It is quite common to market two 
crops a year from these lands. 







Poultry and stock-raising are prominent, and splendid oppor- 
tunities are offered to the dairyman. There are a number of large 
creameries, and the largest and most modern dairy on the Coast is 
located in the county. The mild and temperate climate permits 
stock to graze the year round, while the soil is peculiarly adapted to 
the growth of alfalfa and forage crops. 








Grain, the price of which has been soaring beyond all precedent, 
can be grown with large profit in outlying sections where the land is 
exceedingly inexpensive. 












Send for illustrated literature. Tell us what branch of farming interests 
you and ask us all the questions you want answered. We have special 
investigators, farm advisers, experts in all lines ready to advise and help 
the settler. 













IMMIGRATION DEPARTMENT 


Board of Supervisors, Sacramento County 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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the golden 
harvest 

to market— 
the modern 
way 
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without any capital or income. The 
almost inevitable result would be failure. 

You are very evidently inexperienced 
in farm work since you are only twenty- 
two and have been in the postoflice for 
seven years. When this is considered, 
in connection with your exceedingly 
small capital, we believe that you would 
be immensely wiser to give up for the 
present your idea of buying a ranch and 
obtain some other out-of-door work, 
preferably farm work. In this way you 
might add slightly to your capital and 
gain valuable experience that might 
eventually make it possible for you to 
own a ranch of your own. 


Homesteading on Desert and 
Mountain 


QO. Iam 4s, married, with no children, 
raised on farm, have about $800 and want 
to leave office and north and go ona ranch 
where I can make a living only. Have 
been offered 80 acres of former Indian 
land, five miles from Covelo, Mendocino 
county, for $400. Could you give me ad- 
vice as to nature of land and how to make 
a living on it? Also have been thinking 
of going to Daggett, San Bernardino 
county, to take up a homestead; am in- 
formed that water can be found at depth 
of 20 to 300 feet. Alfalfa may be raised 
to good profit, and fruit and: vegetables 
after making windbreak. Would appre- 
ciate very much information as to climate, 
altitude, soil, etc., of both localities and 
your opinion as to which place would offer 
most chances of making a permanent 
home.—A. D. P., Herena, Mont. 


A. Inthe summer of 1916 some 44,000 
acres of undisposed of land in the Round 
Valley Indian Reservation in Mendocino 
and Trinity counties were offered for sale. 
The appraised value of this whole tract 
averaged about $1.25 an acre. Some sec- 
tions were more desirable than others and 
a higher value was set upon them. The 
greater part of this region is rough and 
mountainous with a few small valleys and 
is almost entirely covered with brush and 
timber. The timber is of no commercial 
value. On the lands that are already 
occupied cattle and some sheep raising is 
carried on. Covelo is fourteen miles from 
the nearest railway point. 

Daggett is in the very heart of the Mo- 
jave desert. It has the usual desert cli- 
mate; that is, short, mild winters, with 
exceedingly hot, dry summers and a good 
deal of wind at all times. Much of this 
desert soil is good and is productive when 
water can be put on it. But naturally the 
great question to be considered is water 
supply. Some wells may have been found 
in this district but there is no assurance 
that water will be struck however deep 
you may go. Deep wells are very expen- 
sive to dig and the cost of pumping is 
almost prohibitive. 

This will give you a slight idea of the 
two places that you wish to choose be- 
tween. If you could make a living in 
either place with your exceedingly small 
capital it would be in the mountains and 
not on the desert. The development of 
desert land with pumped water 1s not for 
the man without capital. You should 
not consider for a moment an attempt to 
develop a desert homestead. Your well 
and pumping plant alone would very 
probably cost you very much more than 



























































































$800. A strong, husky man with per- 
sistence and experience under pioneer 
conditions might make a living from the 
80 acres that you describe in Mendocino 
county. You must realize that you would 
go on to rough, brushy and partly tim- 
bered land that would raise nothing with- 
out a great amount of hard labor. You 
would hardly have the capital to stock 
your land with the few cattle that it would 
support and still pay your living expenses 
beside until you had found some way of 
making your land a little productive. 


The San Fernando Valley 


Q. The undersigned would be obliged 
for reliable information as to the value 
and nature of farming lands in the San 
Fernando valley in southern California. 
Also, the nature of crops the land and 
climate is best suited for.—W. R., Haka- 
Lau, Hawalri. 


A. The San Fernando valley is now 
part of the municipality of Los Angeles. 
It lies northwest of the city proper and is 
separated from it by a range of hills from 
500 to 2500 feet high. It contains approx- 
imately 100,000 acres and most of the 
soil consists of a loose, sandy loam which 
will produce a variety of good crops with 
irrigation. The valley is connected with 
Los Angeles by several electric lines and 
by the Southern Pacific. In fact, it is 
more of a suburban than of a farming 
region. 

In the trough of the valley deciduous 
fruits of all kinds, more especially apri- 
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cots, peaches, walnuts, etc., do very well; 
poultry is being produced extensively 
and there are a great many market gar- 
dens. Part of the valley is now in sugar 
beets. Along the northern foothills citrus 
fruits, oranges and lemons are grown 
extensively and the area is spreading as 
fast as the irrigation systern supplied by 
the "os Angeles aqueduct is extended. 
In this practically frostless belt winter 
vegetables such as peas and tomatoes are 
likewise grown and the acreage in olives 
is increasing. You can see from this 
description that the range of the prod- 
ucts which can be grown commercially 
and at a profit comprises almost every 
fruit and vegetable in California. 
Naturally land of this suburban char- 
acter, which eventually will be occupied 
largely by families owning an acre or an 
acre and a half is not to be considered as 
plain farm land when the price is dis- 
cussed. It is suburban property and this 
suburban nature is expressed both in the 
improvements, in their remarkable boule- 
vards lined with trees and flowers of many 
varieties, and in the value placed upon 
the holdings. We doubt whether an acre 
of land could be bought in the valley for 
less than $250 and to obtain land at this 
price you would have to go very far into 
the Western corner, away from the city. 
In that part of the valley served by the 
lines of the Pacific Electric the average 
price will be between $400 and $600 an 
acre, depending upon location, nearness 
of electric lines and distance from the 
new towns springing up in the valley. 





What Can Your Boy Do? 


(Continued from page 18) 


The Smith-Hughes Act is now in opera- 
tion. Under its provisions several mil- 
lion dollars of federal money are available 
each year to those states which will appro- 
priate an equal amouné for real vocational 
training. The means are now at hand to 
create at least the foundation for a new 
system of industrial education to take the 
place of the obsolete, inadequate appren- 
ticeship method. With the funds now 
available it will be possible to establish 
well equipped vocational schools with 
ample facilities to turn out skilled, all- 
around mechanics thoroughly familiar 
with the theory and practice of their craft; 
it will now be possible to establish courses 
alternating between factory and school, 
to coordinate the training given in either 
place, to give every ambitious boy a real 
chance to familiarize himself with the in- 
tricacies of every phase of his trade. 

The application of the funds available 
under this new law will, if wisely and 
efficiently expended and not used for the 
extension merely of the manual training 
courses, increase the number of skilled 
mechanics. Will the trade unions en- 
deavor to dam this stream of potential 
competitors? Does the Smith-Hughes 
Act mean so heavy an increase in the 
number of skilled workers that the 
very existence of the labor unions is 
threatened? 

If the latter assumption is true, or- 
ganized labor certainly would be justified 
in fighting to the last ditch against the 
application of the new educational law. 


Will it be necessary to make this fight? 
Which question brings us to a con- 
sideration of the purpose and effect of 
that trade union policy which expresses 
itself in the limitation of the number of 
apprentices, in the “closed charter,” in 
initiation fees running as high as seventy 
dollars, in short to organized labor’s 
efforts at monopoly. What else are these 
restrictions, found in the constitution 
and the by-laws of almost every union, 
than an effort to monopolize the job? 


I it possible to monopolize the work of 
any industry so as to give the union 
mechanics engaged therein the maximum 
wages, the minimum hours and steady, 
ontinuous employment? Theoretically 
it is possible to bring about such a condi- 
tion by complete organization of the 
craft, together with rigid limitation of 
apprentices and a hog-tight fence against 
new union members except via the ap- 
prenticeship route. Suppose every skilled 
craft in the country were completely or- 
ganized and carried out the regulations 
described. We would then have repro- 
duced one feature of the medieval gild 
system with all its sins of monopoly, stag- 
nation and lack of progress; and outside 
this system we would have a vast army 
of boys all of whom would either have to 
become ‘merchants, professional men or 
day laborers. Yet the system here out- 
lined is the nebulous ideal ever inciting 
American organized labor to fresh efforts 
to bring about its realization. 
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Oregon is a land of 
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A Travel 
Opportunity 


National Education Association 
Meeting 


AT PORTLAND, OREGON 
July 7th to 14th, 1917 


HEN one mingles business, 
instruction and pleasure in a 


vacation trip, utility is served 
and an enjoyable diversion is effected. 
Opportunity for just such a happy com- 
bination will be afforded those attend- 
ing the National Education Association 
meeting, which will be in session at 
Portland, Oregon, July 7 to 14, 1917. 

The journey to and fro will be de- 
lightful, covering the most attractive 
portions ofthe Pacific Coast, and many 
inviting side-trips at reasonable addi- 
tional cost can readily be made by all 
who desire to see as much as : 
possible of a country amaz- 
ingly rich in natural wonders. 

The lure of the Pacific 
Coast draws the traveler and 
tourist from all over the earth, 
and those of us living within 
or near this charmed region 
should utilize occasions like 
that now offering to see more 
and more of its beauty-spots. 

From New Mexico and 
Arizona you follow the 
Southern Pacific “Sunset 
Route” to Los Angeles, the 
tourist center of southern 
California, extending from 
the foothills of the Sierra Madre to 
the many beach resorts on the shores of 
theblue Pacific. Northfrom Los Angeles 
you traverse the Riviera of America, 
along the coast line of our “Sunset 
Sea,” via Santa Barbara with its de- 
lightful old mission. Thence over the 
Santa Lucia Mountains, through the 
Salinas and Santa Clara valleys, within 
short side-trips of Del Monte and Santa 
Cruz on Monterey Bay, to San Fran- 
cisco. Or you may go north via South- 
ern Pacific’s San Joaquin Valley Line, 
over the Tehachapis and the famous 
Loop, through Bakersfield, Fresno and 
Merced, gateway to gorgeous Yosemite, 
with its mighty waterfalls, stupendous 
cliffs and mammoth trees. 

From Utah and Nevada you enter 
California in the foothills of the Sierras 
and at Truckee, near the summit, are 
within fifteen miles of glorious Lake 
Tahoe, reached by the Lake Tahoe 
Railway through the wild and pictur- 
esque canyon of the Truckee River. A 
day’s stopover here with a steamer trip 
through Lake Tahoe’s fathomless wa- 
ters of blue and jade and around its 





mountain-hemmed, pine-clad shores, 
is a scenic revelation. | 

Descending the western slope of the 
Sierras, magnificent vistas are had 
across the mighty canyon of the Ameri- 
can River foaming 2000 feet below. 
You pass through Sacramento, the 
capital city of California, with its im- 
posing State capitol in a beautiful park, 
and cross the Sacramento River. At 
Benicia the entire train is taken aboard 
the largest ferry-boat afloat and is car- 
ried across the Straits of Carquinez to 
Port Costa. For thirty miles you skirt 
the shores of San Francisco Bay, with 
sweeping views over its broad waters 
and through the Golden Gate. Berkeley 
and Oakland are passed, Berkeley the 
seat of the University of California; 
Oakland the third city of the State. At 
Oakland Pier you board one of the 
splendid steamers of Southern Pacific’s 
trans-bay service, the most complete 
and extensive ferry system in the world. 
The ferry trip across the bay provides 
a picturesque approach to the most 
cosmopolitan and interesting city in 
America. 
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Portland, Oregon, with Mount Hood in background 


The “‘Shasta Route” from San Fran- 
cisco to Portland, Oregon, is a scenic 
treat throughout. Skirting the shores 
of San Francisco Bay, and crossing 
Carquinez Straits the line turns north- 
ward through the rich fruit and farm- 
ing districts of the great Sacramento 
Valley. On the skyline 4o miles to the 
east may be seen Mount Lassen, the 
only active volcano in the United 
States. Entering the picturesque Sac- 
ramento River Canyon the train for 
miles winds between the verdant fir- 
clad walls of an ideal gorge, dotted with 
summer hotels and cottages; past Cas- 
tle Crags, Castle Rock, Mossbrae Falls 
and famous Shasta Springs with its 
bubbling, crystal mineral waters. 
Snow-clad Mount Shasta, 14,438 feet 
above the sea, looms high above sur- 
rounding pines and peaks, its glistening 
bulk which the train circles for hours, 
affording the most remarkable close- 
up view of such a magnificent moun- 
tain anywhere obtainable from a car 
window. 

Crossing the Siskiyous as you enter 
Oregon, a view is unfolded superb in its 





vast range and glorious vista—the Val- 
ley of the Rogue with the Cascade 
Range against the sky to the northeast. 
Beyond the rim, eighty or more miles 
away, and reached by side-trip either 
by rail from Weed through Klamath 
Falls to Kirk, thence by auto; or from 
Medford, Oregon, and thence by auto- 
stage, lies Crater Lake, mysterious and 
wonderful. Crater Lake National Park 
is Oregon’s mountain playground. Its 
like does not exist in all the world. The 
Shasta Route from the summit of the 
Siskiyous winds downward amidst 
towering pines, flaring madrona, man- 
zanita and mountain laurel to the 
valley floor, reaching Ashland, noted 
for its medicinal mineral springs and 
lithia water. Medford, the heart of the 
Rogue River orchard region, with its 
fruit exhibit, is of special interest. 
Grants Pass, center of a rich mining 
and orchard district, is point of depar- 
ture for the Marble Halls of Oregon, 
immense caves of great interest to the 
tourist, forty-five miles southwest by 
auto-road and trail. Passing through 
picturesque Cow Creek Canyon you 
follow the lovely valleys of the 
Umpqua and Willamette, 
through the cities of Rose- 
burg, Eugene, seat of the 
University of Oregon, Albany 
and Salem, the capital of the 
State, to Portland, a city of 
handsome buildings, fine 
hotels and beautiful homes. 
amidst gardens filled with 
roses. A “Rose Festival” is. 
held annually in June. It is. 
a charming place for a visit 
on account of its delightful 
climate, its numerous places. 
ofentertainmentand the great. 
number of surrounding points. 
of interest reached at reasonable cost. 


The beauty of the outlook from its. 


villa-covered hills is remarkable. From 


Council Crest within the city limits—- 
thirty minutes by street car—there is. 


a wonderful sight of snowy mountain 


peaks, with great intervening stretches. 
of cultivated valleys; Mount Hood,. 
11,225 feet; Mount St. Helens, 9,750: 
12,307 feet;. 


feet; Mount Adams, 
Mount Rainier, 14,408 feet; and 
Mount Jefferson, 10,350 feet, 
all visible. 


lumbia, and electric car lines radiate 
in all directions. 


trip by rail through a region of canyons, 
forests and mountain streams. A de- 


lightful journey of one hundred miles. 


around the heart of the Willamette 
Valley can be made by Southern Pa- 
cific electric train from Portland; and 
the Columbia River Highway auto- 
trip will disclose views sublime in 


grandeur—a fitting conclusion to Port-- 


land’s offering of sight-seeing tours. 


are: 
Fine auto roads, river 
steamers on the Willamette and Co-- 


Tillamook is on the- 
ocean, 120 miles distant, a half-day’s. 
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The English trade unions tried it; many 
of them still cling to the monopoly fea- 
ture, still try to protect their “‘vested 
interest’ in the craft against all comers, 
not only by sharp limitation of appren- 
tices but by denying the men working 
with them the right to learn the craft. 
Thus the English union of carpet weavers 
prohibits any person except the appren- 
tice “‘to be at the front of the loom or 
otherwise doing the work of the weaver” 
for fear that the unskilled laborer might 
pick up the trade. The calico printers 
absolutely forbid their laborers to touch 
the “doctor,” a long knife which adjusts 
the flow of the coloring matter, or even 
to come in front of the machine. They do 
not want to share their job with any per- 
son in creation—outside the union. 
Wherever the British trade unions had 
the chance, they limited the number of 
craftsmen and apprentices to the lowest 
possible minimum. 

Did it work? 
dustry? 


Did it help British in- 


N these days of readjustment and 

world-wide reorganization the rank and 
file and the leaders of American organized 
labor may well pause to consider the re- 
sults achieved by the ancient policy of 
their English brethren. I am not asking 
them to take my word for it. The state- 
ments and quotations that follow are all 
from the works of Sydney and Beatrice 
Webb, the greatest authorities on British 
trade unionism and known to be in thor- 
ough sympathy with the aims and ob- 
jects of organized labor. ‘These two 
painstaking, impartial investigators have 
made the study of British trade unionism 
their life work. What they have to say 
on the subject of apprenticeship carries 
the weight of internationally recognized, 
unbiased authority. 

Among others I mentioned the extreme 
limitation of apprentices practiced by the 
typographical union which, in San Fran- 
cisco at least, declines to allow more than 
one apprentice for every five. journeymen 
printers and cuts down even this allow- 
ance by limiting the number of appren- 
tices in any one shop to three, regardless 
of the number of journeymen employed. 
The American typographical union ac- 
quired this policy from its British proto- 
type, though the British union was far 
more liberal. In Glasgow, for instance, 
the maximum number of apprentices per 
shop was placed at ten, as against three 
in San Francisco; in Manchester it was 
five, in Leeds seven and only Hull came 
down to the San Francisco number. 

“This lopsided limitation has had a 
most unexpected result,” assert the 
Webbs. (Page 466, “Industrial Democ- 
racy,’ by Sydney and Beatrice Webb). 
“Tt might be imagined that Trade Union 
statesmanship would aim at recruiting 
the trade from boys brought up in the 
large establishments, affording system- 
atic training in every branch of the 
craft and pervaded, as they usually are, 
by a strong Trade Union feeling. But 
the aggregate number of apprentices allowed 
to such firms is grotesquely insufficient to 
maintain the trade. When new journey- 
men are wanted, they have, in three cases 
out of four, to be drawn from the small 
establishments, and ultimately from the 
small towns and rural districts in which 
neither Trade Unionism nor apprentice- 
ship can be said to exist The 


direct result of the Compositors’ ‘maxi- 
mum’ of apprentices in the large estab- 
lishments of the strong Trade Union 
towns is, accordingly, to use, as the chief 
breeding and recruiting ground of the 
craft, exactly those shops "and. those’dis- 
tricts in which there is the least likelihood 
of the boys receiving any proper training. 
Hence we arrive at the paradoxical con- 
clusion that 1t 1s the very maintenance of 
these apprenticeship regulations by the local 
Compositors’ unions that has made the trade 
now practically an ‘open’ one.” 

The American typographical union is 
still blindly following a similar policy. In 
strongly unionized districts it closes the 
gates to the craft, leaving open only a 
narrow slit through which a compara- 
tively small number of boys can wriggle 
in. But in non-union districts and in the 
small country shops unlimited numbers 
of apprentices and learners “‘pick up” the 
trade after a fashion, drift to the larger 
cities and, being accustomed to low wages, 
offer their TAP ee skill to the employer at 
a smaller price than the union man de- 
mands. ‘The country shop and the non- 
union district is the breeding ground of 
strike breakers and the typographical 
union with its medieval apprenticeship 
policy not only fertilizes and cultivates 
the crop, but sees to it that the average 
level of efficiency is kept far below where 
it ought to be. 

“But the trade will be flooded with boy 
labor, journeymen will be replaced by 
learners, wages will drop all around, the 
union will go to pieces if we throw down 
the bars,” objects the American trade 
unionist, more especially the worst sinner 
of them all, the plumber. If this assertion 
is based on fact, the London plumbers’ 
union should have gone to pieces long 
ago. 

“The custom 1s for each plumber to be 
attended by an adult laborer, known as 
the ‘plumber’s mate.’ Any employer 1s 
at liberty to promote a plumber’s mate 
to be a plumber whenever he chooses, 
provided only that he pays him the 
plumber’s Standard (union) Rate. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the number of 
‘plumber’s mates,’ who form the class of 
learners, is four or five times as numerous 
as would suffice to recruit the trade, the 
London branches of the United Operative 
Plumbers’ Society effectively maintain 
a high Standard (union) Rate.” 


HE experience and the example of the 
London plumbers’ society will, how- 
ever, fail to move the American plumbers’ 
union the half of an inch from its present 
attitude toward apprentices. The Amert- 
can plumbers’ union is not primarily 
restricting numbers to protect its mem- 
bers’ livelihood; it is using Its power to 
maintain and defend a lead- pipe cinch, 
and it is able to maintain its hold because 
the master plumber can and does pass 
the unduly and needlessly increased cost 
on to the consumer. 
But will the typographical union, com- 
posed perhaps of the brainiest among all 
tie workers, subject its apprentice regu- 
lation to a searching scrutiny f By this 
time the leaders of the ‘ ‘typos’ should 
know that they can no more restrict the 
number of recruits in the printing trade 
by an arbitrary rule than Burbank can 
make cantaloupes grow on oak trees. 
Natural forces are against them. They 
should also know that every added 











COME TO 
DENVER 


The Gateway to 
11 National Parks and 
33 National Monuments 


See Denver's New Mountain Parks 
and Rocky Mountain National Park 
(Estes). The most wonderful mountain 
scenery in the world. 38 other Short 
Scenic Trips by Rail, Auto and 
Trolley. 14 one-day trips. Low rates 
on all railroads. 


Write Today For 
FREE Picture Book 


that tells where to go, what to see, what 
it costs and how to enjoy your vacation 
in the cool Colorado Rockies. Address 
DENVER TOURIST BUREAU 
61Z.17th St., Denver, Colo. 




















Are you aE e 
Wretocine West? 


You will want to know whether 
the Lincoln Highway, the 
National Old Trails route or the 
National Parks Highway best suit 
your carand your pleasure. You 
will need maps, directions and 
road information. Let us help 
you obtain data on which to 
decidethe route. Let us help you 
obtain the latest available road 
information—free. Write out 
your touring questions and 
address them to 
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Farm Lands 








Patents 





Will sacrifice for cash a walnut orchard of 
50 acres, located 20 miles from San Francisco front- 
ing on Mt. Diablo Scenic Boulevard: A high class 
property, ideally situated and well adapted for a 
country home. Price $400 per acre. No trade will 
be considered. Address owner, Edward Ostrand, 
159 W, Van Buren S8t., Chicago, Til. 





For Sale—Bargains in timber, orchards and 
fruit lands; dairy, stock and poultry ranches; also city 
aS pe Best all-the-year-round climate on coast, 
with finest medicinal springs. Beaver Realty Com- 
pany, Ashland, Oregon. 





Profitable Little Farms in Nasiey of Virginia, 
5 and 10 acre tracts $250 and up. Good fruit and 
farming country. Send for literature now. F. H. 
LaBaume, Agr. Agt. N. & W. Ry., 267 Arcade 
Bldg., Roanoke, To. 


Old Coins and Gold Wanted 


Old Coins. Large Spring Coin Catalogue of 
coins for sale, free. Catalogue quoting prices paid 
for coins, ten cents. William Hesslein, 101 Tre- 
mont St., Boston, Mass. 














Don’t throw away old false teeth. I pay as 
high as $10 with or without gold, also buy old gold, 
silver, bridgework, partial plates and broken 
jewelry. Mail them to me and receive check 
immediately. Bank reference. H. Byrens, 4250 So. 
Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 








Motion Piétures, Songs, etc. 





Wanted— Your ideas for photoplays, stories, 
etc. We will accept them in Any form—correct 
Free—sell on commission. Big rewards! Hundreds 
making money! Socan You! Write us today for full 
details! Writer's Service, Dept. 40, Auburn, N. Y. 








Songs wanted, published 
for my mail order music catalog. 
ing service. Story’s Music House, 
Street, New York. 


or unpublished, 
Wonderful edit— 
111 East 176th 








Agents Wanted 


Agents. Earn $30 to $100 Weekly. 
wanted in every city in U.S. Monograms for autos. 
Clean business. ‘Universal demand. No fake. 
Samples free. Western Motorists Accessories Co. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 





Agents 





Agents Wanted— To advertise our woods by 
distributing free sample to consumer. 90 cents an 
hour. Write for full particulars. Thomas Mfg. 
Co., 576 North St., Dayton, Ohio. 


Patents Secured or Fee Returned. Send 
sketch or model for actual search, report, and ad- 
vice free. Manufacturers want Kimmel patents. 
1917 Edition, 90-page patent book free. Write for 
it. George P. Kimmel, 242 Barrister Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Wanted Ideas. Write for List of Inventions 
wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Our four books sent ree. Send sketch for free 
opinion as to patentaliiity: Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Patent Attorneys, 751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





Who can think of some 

Protect your ideas, they 
may bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed Inven- 
tions” and ‘‘Patent Buyers.”’ Pane & Co., 
Patent Attys., 627 F., ashington, 


Patents that Protect and Pay. Advice and 
books free. Highest references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Send sketch or model for 
search. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 
F Street, Washington, D. C. 


Wanted—An Idea. 
simple thing to patent? 








Ideas Wanted—Manufacturers are writing 
for patents procured through me. Four books 
with list hundreds of inventions wanted sent free. 
I help you market your invention. Advice Free. 
R. B. Owen, 105 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 











M iscellaneous 





Australlan Black eite we are headquarters 





for these beautiful Gems, as well as all other precious 
and semi-precious stones. Mounted to order. IIl- 
ustrated book free. The Gem Shop, 925-27 Phelan 
Blidg., San Francisco, Cal. 


Cash paid for butterfiles, insects. Some $1 
to $7 each. Easy work. Even two boys earned good 
money with mother’s help and my pictures, Mao 
tions, pricelist, and simpleinstructions on painlessly 
killing, etc. Send 2c stamp at once for prospectus. 
Sinclair, Box 244, D 51, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Ingrowing Toe Nail Appliance immediate 
and permanent relief by a silver automatic appli- 
ance, easily adjusted. Circulars free. Peerless In- 
growing Toe Nail Co., 519 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 











ie a Wanted 


Work for Uncle Sam. He ts the best employer. 
Big pay, sure work, easy hours, long vacations, 
maid advance. Thousands of jobs open this year. 
[ will help you get one. Write for my big Free 
poor. DY 914 today. Earl Hopkins, Washington, 
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ONE DOLLAR A LINE 


INQUIRIES AT FIVE CENTS EACH 


Three insertions of our classified ad in 
SUNSET MAGAZINE, soliciting in- 
quiries on ‘‘Hollywood, the Favorite Foot- 
hill Suburb of Los Angeles,’’ have brought 
us 159 replies and they are coming in at 
the rate of four or five daily. I figure it 
cost me less than five cents a reply. Other 
magazines I have used cost me eighty-one 
cents a reply. 

SUNSET certainly reaches the people 
who are planning to come to the Pacific 
Coast. 

C. H. Lippincott & Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


SUNSET 
460 FOURTH ST. 


The Classified Advertising columns of 


Sunset offer a cheap, effective means 


for reaching Sunset’s thousands of 


readers. The rate for announcements 
in this department is $1.00 per line 
each insertion. Check should accom- 
pany order. Send for booklet “The 


Evidence.” 


MAGAZINE 


SAN FRANCISCO 














apprenticeship restriction on the part 
of the union stimulates the annual output 
of the half-baked, half-skilled printers 
in the country and the small non-union 
shops; if they should take a census of the 
union printers today, they will probably 
find that at least half the men “picked 
up” the trade in non-union shops, thus 
demonstrating that the restrictive policy 
of the organization rests upon an unsound 
foundation. 

Lest the example of the printers and of 
the plumbers fail to carry conviction, let 
us glance at the following quotation: 

“The Amalgamated Association of 

Operative Cotton-spinners is one of the 
strongest, most efhcient and most suc- 
cessful of ‘Trade Unions. In good years 
and bad alike it has for a whole generation 
maintained the net earnings of its mem- 
bers at the relatively high level of from 
35s. to 50s. a week. During that period 
it has succeeded in getting the hours of 
labor reduced and the conditions of the 
factory greatly improved. Yet no part of 
the strength and success of this Trade Union 
can be attributed to a limitation of appren- 
tices, or to any monopoly feature whatso- 
ever. The number of persons learning to 
the cotton-spinners is, and always has 
been, unrestricted. Instead of the ratio 
of two apprentices to seven journeymen 
insisted on by the Boilermakers, or that 
of one to ten men maintained by the Pearl 
Button Makers, the Cotton-spinners 
positively encourage as many as two to 
each spinner, a ratio which is approxi- 
mately ten times as great as 1s required to 
recruit the trade. The fact that under 
these circumstances the Standard (union) 
Rate of a cotton-spinner has been kept up 
for a whole generation, and that his aver- 
age earnings have positively increased, 
may be for the moment left as an eco- 
nomic problem to those who still retain 
the old belief that the limitation of num- 
bers and the exclusion of competitors is 
a necessary part of efficient Trade 
Unionism.” 


NYONE with the necessary cash or 

credit can opena grocery or dry goods 
store, a barber shop, a manicure parlor, a 
lumber yard, a cafe, a dance hall or a 
movie palace anywhere, no matter how 
overcrowded the particular line of trade 
may be, no matter how many similar 
establishments are just one jump ahead 
of the sheriff and slowing down. The 
cornerstone of modern society is the in- 
dividual’s liberty to earn his livelihood 
and employ his talents without let or 
hindrance in any line of human endeavor 
he may choose, the ruthless law of the 
survival of the fittest acting impartially 
as a plucking board. Law after law has 
been passed to enforce this principle, to 
prevent monopoly in any industry or 
trade. Any attempt on the part of 
grocers, butchers, manicurists or restau- 
rateurs to prevent the opening of new 
establishments would immediately bring 
down upon the heads of the would-be 
monopolists the wrath of the community 
and the penalties of the law. 

The efforts of the unions to obtain or 
maintain a monopoly of their trades, to 
eliminate competition by restricting the 
number of apprentices, by the closed 
charter or by exorbitant initiation fees, 
have not been generally condemned by 
popular opinion. The public has rightly 
discriminated between combinations of 
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commercial enterprises and combinations 
of wage-earners who are at the mercy of 
the employer unless they strengthen 
their position through collective bargain- 
ing. But the toleration of restrictive 
labor union practices by no means con- 
stitutes an endorsement. On the con- 
trary, the persistent demand of the public 
for a better system of vocational training 
proves that, after all, the public desires to 
throw wide open the gates to the “pro- 
tected” trades, that it wants to give every 
boy an opportunity to become a skilled 
craftsman irrespective of union opposition. 

In spite of organized labor’s blind, 
short-sighted resistance, the last remain- 
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ing survival of the ancient gild monopoly 
is doomed. Even now the necessities of 
war are breaking down one union barrier, 
one restriction after the other. And it is 
good that they should go, good for the 
nation, good for democracy, yea, good 
for the unions themselves. Say the Brit 
ish economists quoted above: 


“Undemocratic in its scope, unscientific 
in its educational methods and funda- 
mentally unsound in its financial aspects, 
the apprenticeship system, in spite of all 
the practical arguments in its favor is not 
likely to be deliberately revived by a 
modern democracy.” 








Readers, Gentle and Otherwise 


(Continued from page rr) 


It might also interest Mr. Greenbaum to 
know that one San Francisco theater dis- 
pensed entirely with its orchestra because, 
according to the manager, Local No. 6 
endeavored arbitrarily to compel an in- 
crease in the number of union musicians 
employed in the house. Like the New 
York theaters, this house now employs no 
musicians at all. 

The boycotted Scotch celebration men- 
tioned in my article was given by the St. 
Andrew Society and the Clan McDowell 
on the evening of January 25, 1916, in 
Ebell Hall, 1440 Harrison street, Oak- 
land, California. The trouble was caused 
by the refusal of the committee on ar- 
rangements to eliminate Miss Rose 
O’Brien and her Scottish orchestra, com- 
posed almost exclusively of members of 
the societies, and to substitute music with 
the union label. The refusal brought on 
the boycott. 

Local No. 6 in September, 1916, had a 
wagon filled with union musicians parade 
the streets of San Francisco. Banners on 
this wagon asked the public not to attend 
the annual Admission Day celebration of 
the Native Sons because the order was 
“unfair to organized labor.” That estab- 
lishes the fact of the boycott. As to its 
justification, the boycott of the Scottish 
celebration, a boycott apparently un- 
known to the officials of Local No. 6, and 
the stand taken by the San Francisco 
Labor Council toward the actions of the 
organized musicians, will indicate whether 
the preponderance of evidence is in favor 
of the union or of the Native Sons. 

Wa ter V. WoEHLKE. 


Englemine, California. 

This evening I picked up a recent 
issue of SUNSET and, a few minutes later, 
was surprised, startled and wonderfully 
impressed by certain contents of your 
Service Bureau column. Where, may I 
ask, do you get it? 

Dear Editor, I am not a pessimist. 
I do not bury the hatchet because I do 
not even carry it, but truth is truth and, 
after being treated very fairly by all the 
Western states I ever lived in, and then 
upon coming to California and after four 
years’ residence and meager existence 
therein, being forced to realize the little 
respect which real estate men have for 
the truth, and after realizing also the 
apparent shameless way in which they 
neglect it—substituting in its stead the 
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exact opposite—which is falsehood, I had, 
I say, become to feel and realize that 
California in spite of her many, many 
virtues was sorely handicapped by the 
vilest lot of misrepresenting real estate 
boosters I ever met, but we are taught to 
“search and ye shall find” so again deny- 
ing myself to become soured, perverted or 
pessimistic, [ continued to search perhaps 
not in holy but patient faith and lo, I 
find in SuNsET honesty—that brand of 
honesty which must be labeled 100 proof 
because it had to deal with questions sub- 
mitted by prospective real estate pur- 
chasers. 

The truth which you express in your 
answers, though perhaps not encouraging 
to the inquirer, will be a great offset to 
the very great harm which is being done 
daily by so many of the unscrupulous— 
the evil effects of whom have reached 
the furtherest corners of many states 
outside, 

You would have secured much more in 
form and harmony with the classified 
promoter and real estater had you told 
the railroad clerk, for instance, that 
$1500 invested in any one of a hundred 
places which could be shown him would 
make him independently wealthy in five 
years; told him of the man who started 
in 7 years past on 3% acres bought on 
small installments, had paid the $650 
in full and that the accompanying photo 
was of a $2300 bungalow built last year 
on the tract and entirely paid for—that if 
he was twins or triplets he could find work 
for each one of himself and overtime. 

California has very much that is nice 
and some that is not, like any state, but 
the truth as you express it, though perhaps 
not deriving quite so quick a profit, will 
bring a far greater and everlasting one 
than the many daily practices of trickery 
and adulterations indulged in by the un- 
ashamed promoter. 

Honest real estate men will not protest 
this and others dare not. 

As a citizen of California, Sunset, I 
thank you. A. W. Douctass. 


Weiser, Idaho. 
The Information Bureau in SUNSET is 
fine. It does me more than a dollar’s 
worth of good a year to read how you tell 
the truth about land. ‘“‘Readers, Gentle 
and Otherwise” is worth another dollar 
besides a good many hearty laughs, so I 

am satisfied. T. A. FossELMAN. 








are attractive 
and quickly reached 
from Los Angeles by the 


LOS ANGELES 
LIMITED: 


5 a palatial train via Salt 
Lake Route and Union 


Pacific. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 643 Market St. 
LOS ANGELES: 501 So. Spring St. 
















MARBLES 


Woodcraft Hunting Knife 


The Biggest Value Ever Offered in a Hunting Knife 


Costs you only $1 50, yet has the shape, weight, 
quality and desirabie features of $2.50 and $3.00 
knives. Adapted for sticking, cleaning, skinning, 
slicing, chopping bone, etc. High-grade steel— 
bevel blade, thick at back, tapering to a fine 
point. Handle of laminated leather. Absolutely 
guaranteed, Price $1.50 at your dealer's or 
direct by mail postpaid upon receipt of price. 


MARBLE’S CAMP AXE, No. 10 


A handy, reliable axe for hunters, campers, 
prospectors, guides and forest rangers. Carried 
in sheath, easily attached to belt. The blade is 
forged from solid tool steel. The tempered 
head, designed for driving stakes, spikes, etc., 
will not become battered, even under con- 
tinuous service. The nail puller has tempered 
jaws. These are features that are exclusive in 
Marble’s tooi steel axes 


Blade, 34x54 in. ; weight, 28 oz., Handles 16 
or 20inches. Mention length of handle desired, 


$1.50 
2.00 
Write for catalog, Marbie's 60 Outing Special- 


ties Sample Marble’s Nitro-Solvent Oil free, 
if dealer's name is mentioned. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 


602 Delta Ave. 
GLADSTONE, MICH., U.S. A. 

































Camp Axe without sheath- - - - .- 
Camp Axe with sheath - « - - « « 
























































































































UKULELES and 
UKULELE -BANJOS 


If you can whistle or hum a 
tune you can play either. 

“Luana” instruments are 
the standard for quality. 
Ukuleles $6 up. Ukulele- 
Banjos $15 up. 

Send for descriptive cata- 
logue before you purchase 
elsewhere. 


HAWAIIAN SALES CO. 
3825 So. Park Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Maxfer FF 
Bell Sprocket 


Why the Ford axle ts not 
cut off. 





Gools used to makea MAXFEF 


TON TRUCK 










Maxfer makes a Ford, used or new, 
into a one-ton truck at $350 and a 
Ford. The Maxfer dces not change 
the Ford in any way; does not cut off 
rear axles; does not cut off the frame, 
and when the Ford is converted into 
a Maxfer one-ton truck, it makes the 
most economical truck for hauling and 
delivery ever produced. Our records 
show that a single Maxfer truck saves 
money in comparison with the cost of 
one-horse or two-horse delivery. 

The Maxfer has been tested and 
tried by the largest merchants and 
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Putting, on MAXFER Bell sprocket 


AXFE 


THE WHALE FOR WORK 


TON TROCK 


Pacific Truck & Trailor Co. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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The Realization of the Greatest Truck 
Value in the World. 


$350 “FORD 


Maxfer Carries—Ford Pulls 


Economy means 


AXFER means economy. 
success. 12,000 merchants, farmers and busi- 
ness men have proven that the Maxfer saves 


them money in their delivery from day to day, 
week to week, and month to month. 


business men who have the delivery 
problem to solve and in every instance 
it has shown the way to lower costs. 
Can you afford to use horse delivery 
when the Maxfer Truck will deliver 
your merchandise to your customers 
every day at less money than it is 
costing you at the present time? 

Maxfer has in the United States 
over 1200 dealers, located in all the 
principal cities and many of the 
smaller towns. We will be glad to 
send you the data showing how you 
can Economize, Standardize and Max- 
ferize your delivery. 


Maxfer Truck and Tractor Co. 
911 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Distributors in the West: 
Mathewson Motor Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


All-Y ear Motor Co. 
DENVER, COLO. 
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IN THIS NUMBER: 


PETER B. KYNE 

CARL CROW 

ROBERT WELLES RITCHIE 
DELL H. MUNGER 
WILBUR EF. 

WALIEF THLKE 
EDWIN L. ~. 





Cleans pots,pans and 
kettles thoroughly 
and hygienically. 
Leaves glassware 
pure and sparkling 
Readily removes stains 
from table tops. 
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World Peace and Japan 


F the present slaughter has within 

it the seed of death of all war; if 

out of the welter of blood and agony 

there arises a condition that will 
prevent the armed conflicts of nations 
in the future; if the growing burden of 
hunger, misery and mutilation is borne 
to create a world which can draw breath 
secure from the threat of shell, torpedo 
and bayonet, the millions will not have 
died in vain. 

To safeguard democracies against war 
requires universal disarmament. So 
long as one. powerful nation remains 
armed to the teeth, the rest of the world 
must continue to train armies and build 
navies even if they are internationally 
administered. Universal disarmament 
requires a peace that will create no last- 
ing bitterness. An embittered nation, 
snarling beneath the victor’s boot, will 
always find a way to arm and fight 
again. 

Given such a peace, given the com- 
plete democratization of all Europe, 
given democratic control of foreign rela- 
tions in all the nations of the Occident, 
the problem of disarmament and lasting 
peace is not insoluble. Whether it will 
be solved, whether democracy or any 
other form of national self-government 
can really be made safe without a burglar 
alarm and an arsenal, depends largely 
upon the attitude of the Far Eastern 
enigma, Japan. The world cannot dis- 
arm unless Japan does. 


Thriving on Europe’s Blood 


HEN this war is over, the plane- 

tary powder magazine will shift 
from the Near to the Far 
Fast. 

The Balkans will be “good” for a long 
time. The flower of their manhood and 
youth lies in quicklime. Even if peace 
is not dictated by the allies in Berlin, 
Germany will emerge from this war totter- 
ing like a typhoid convalescent on his 
first walk. With her industries dis- 
organized, her best workmen crippled 
or dead, with her vast export markets 
gone and taxes on a dizzy level, internal 
troubles will keep Germany busy for a 
generation to come. Poor France, bled 
white, gave up imperialistic dreams at 
Fashoda twenty years ago. The Italian 
masses no longer are swayed by war 
fever; Austria has been curéd of the same 
disease by the greedy léeches of Mars. 
In England the number of widows, 
orphans and cripples is growing horribly 
every day. If the carnage lasts another 
year, the masses in the entire Western 
world, the United States included, will 
insist upon future peace with a grim 
determination unknown prior to the 
catastrophe. Democratic control will 


extend even to foreign policy every- 
where—except in Japan. Despite the 
showy parliamentary cloak, the govern- 
ment of the Mikado in essence is auto- 
cratic. The will of the emperor is 
supreme. He has an almost perfect, 
ever-growing military and naval equip- 
ment at his disposal. And Japan needs 
elbowroom, desires an outlet for the 
multiplying numbers of Japanese who 
crowd the islands, an outlet beneath the 
Rising Sun flag. All the conditions that 
made Germany dangerous to the peace 
of Europe are reproduced in the Orient. 

And Japan’s potential war ardor has 
not been subjected to the cooling process 
of death and taxes. On the ‘contrary, 
the European war has entailed no sacri- 
fice of Japanese lives, but has filled 
Japan’s pockets to overflowing with 
gold, has enabled her to increase her 
war industries enormously, to double the 
size of her merchant marine and extend 
her shipbuilding facilities. Feeding upon 
Europe’s blood, Japan has augmented 
her strength every hour. 


What will she do with it? 


Why Fight for Export Trade? 


APAN means to have political and 

economic control over China, peace- 

fully if possible, by force of arms 

if necessary. This aim became 
absolutely clear to all the world when 
the famous Demands were presented at 
Peking two years ago. Any nation op- 
posing Japan’s Chinese plans must of 
necessity become Japan’s enemy. It 
was the American foot in the Open Door, 
not the controversy over the status of the 
Nipponese in California, that caused the 
Japanese antagonism toward the United 
States, that aroused the bitter resentment 
over the latest American note advising 
the Chinese to compose their internal 
differences. Well and clearly did Tokyo 
understand the significance of this ad- 
monition. 

Japan solemnly agreed to respect the 
integrity of Korea and then, six months 
after disavowing all appetite, swallowed 
the country at one gulp. Sooner or 
later the bulk of China may travel down 
the same esophagus. All of which leads 
to this question: Is it vital to the welfare 
of the United States that the political 
and economic integrity of China be 
preserved intact? Will this country be 
ruined if Japan does swallow China? 
Must the American fleet block Japan’s 
further expansion in continental Asia 
that the United States may continue to 
live and prosper? 

It would be silly to answer these ques- 
tions affirmatively. Japan could annex 
the whole of Asia and the average 
American would never know the differ- 
ence. America’s export to China consti- 
tutes only two per cent of the total export 





even in normal times, and the aggregate 
of the American export trade, when food- 
stuffs and raw materials are excluded, 
bears about the same relation to the 
country’s domestic commerce that the 
manufacture of toothpicks bears to the 
lumber industry. Furthermore, this trade 
will not disappear even if Japan should 
annex China; in fact, any increase in the 
speed at which China’s resources are 
developed must enlarge the market for 
American goods, regardless of the lion’s 
share falling to Japan. 

If the preservation of present and 
future trade with China were the only 
object, the United States would be ex- 
ceedingly foolish in risking war for so 
paltry a prize. It would be fully as 
profitable as hunting rabbits with nine- 
inch howitzer. The fate of Europe has 
demonstrated that no war pays unless it 
is fought for a high and true ideal. 

A war with Japan to save the dwarf 
tree of Chinese exports would be an 
incredibly stupid blunder. 


Putting China in Pickle 


MERICA has demonstrated more 
than once that she will fight 
for other than material con- 
siderations; she has also demon- 

strated that material considerations alone 
will not move her to fight. If ever there 
is war with Japan, it will not be to save 
the remnant of American trade in 
China. It will be to protect the terri- 
torial, political and spiritual integrity of 
sprawling, helpless China against Jap- 
anese aggression. 

Such a war is possible, but not in- 
evitable. England’s attitude toward 
Japanese designs will settle the issue. 
Just at present Great Britain, both of 
her hands fully occupied nearer home, 
seems forced to a reluctant acquiescence. 
Apparently England and France, in de- 
clining to join the United States when 
Washington urged China to cease squab- 
bling, were acting upon _ intimations 
from Tokyo that such a concerted note 
would not be favorably received. But it 
is almost certain that England will at 
the conclusion of the war turn face about 
and throw her naval power into the 
scales on China’s side, and against a 
combination of practically all the Western 
powers Japan will be helpless. Therefore 
it becomes of supreme importance, not 
only to China but to the United States 
and especially to the Pacific Coast, that 
China’s territorial and political integrity 
be put in pickle where it will keep until 
the coming of peace. And no better 
method of preserving China can be 
found than the active entry of China 
into the war alongside of the United 
States and the allies. It would be ex- 
ceedingly bad form if one of the allies, 
sworn to defend the mghts of small 
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The world’s highest regatta takes place in August every year on Grand lake, in Colorado’s Rocky Mountain National Park, more 
Sir Thomas Lipton has donated a challenge cup and a dozen fast yachts annually 

Thus Colorado has within its boundaries both the 

highest motor race and the most elevated yacht contest in the world 


than two miles above sea level. 


spread their sails to catch the rarified breeze. 


nations, should stop long enough to de- 
your and digest a companion in arms. 

The United States, and specially the 
Pacific Coast, have more than an aca- 
demic interest in the events within the 
Great Wall. If internal peace is restored 
and if Peking declares war against 
Germany, Japan’s hands will be tied. 
China will be saved until such time as 
a combination of world powers will be 
able, by mutual agreement, to force 
universal disarmament and the establish- 
ment of an international police force. 
lf, on the other hand, China continues 
to play into Japan’s hand, peace may 
find Nippon’s grip on Peking so firm that 
only armed power can break it. And in 
this breaking process, if it is ever carried 
out, the United States may be obliged by 
the force of circumstances to take a 
hand. 

The seeds of world peace or of another 
great war, a war that may come very 
close to the Pacific Coast, are now 
germinating across that ocean which 1s 
fast becoming the world’s political and 
commercial focal point. 


Athletics in Asia 
NUMBER of years ago aChinese 


gentleman paid a visit to an 

American school which had been 

established in his city and found 
two of the American teachers at a game 
of tennis. He watched the contest with 
great interest. At the close he politely 
expressed his regret that the American 
gentlemen should find it necessary to 
work so hard and offered to send some of 
his coolies over to knock the balls around 
for them. The Chinese gentleman ex- 
pressed the point of view which pre- 
vailed a few years ago among all the 
people who live west of Honolulu and 
east of Cairo. Manual labor was per- 
formed only by the lower classes. There- 
fore anything requiring active use of the 


muscles was beneath the dignity of the 
gentleman or the scholar. 

How rapidly this old prejudice is dis- 
appearing is shown by the success of the 
annual Far Eastern Oly mpiad, the most 
recent being held in Tokyo. Several 
hundred athletes from Japan, China and 
the Philippines competed and the con- 
tests were witnessed by thousands of in- 
terested spectators. Some of the Chinese 
gentlemen who a few years ago believed 
a sedate walk on the city y vall the only 
form of exercise a gentleman could indulge 
in were patrons of the affair, watched 
their sons in the sprints and hurdles, 
and were unrestrained by Oriental con- 
ception of dignity when the score in the 
baseball game was tied. The contestants 
at Tokyo were selected after many local, 
provincial and national contests held in 
the three countries representing the best 
of many thousand of Oriental athletes. 
Considering that the contestants were 
sons of men who never ran or jumped 
in their lives and that this generation 
began only a few years ago to take any 
interest in athletics, the records made 
are remarkable. A Filipino ran the 1oo- 

yard dash in 10 flat, a Japanese did the 
440-yard run in 56.2, and a Chinese cov- 
ered the 120-yard high hurdles in 17.1. 
Japan won het greatest number of points, 
but the showing made by all three coun- 
tries was so good that each is planning 
to be represented in the first world 
Olympiad to be held after the war. They 
do not expect to win but they expect 
to show the world that Asia is not a land 
of thin chests and sallow faces. 


Debasing the Trial by Jury 


E do not know whether Rena 
Mooney is guilty or innocent 
of conspiracy to slay by means 
of dynamite. We know that she 
and her husband, Tom Mooney, were 
sincere radicals eternally hoping to bring 


about the overthrow of the present social 
system next week, but we doubt whether 
the latest style of the American trial by 
jury can ever demonstrate to the satis- 
faction of an impartial observer that Rena 
Mooney did or did not commit the crime 
of which she stands charged. 

In modern American criminal practice 
the solemn trial by jury has degenerated 
into a game, a hybrid between the third 
degree, a vaudeville show and a test of 
skill at legal chess, with the jurors and 
the witnesses as the principal sufferers. 
Blinded Justice has been wheeled into a 
corner with her face turned to the 
wall, the judge has been bound and gagged 
into impotence and the gentlemen of the 
legal profession are at full liberty to 
browbeat, badger, exasperate, irritate 
and confuse the other side’s witnesses 
until no one can see the real facts for the 
clouds of mental dust whenever circum- 
stantial evidence plays the leading role. 
For a fat retainer “experts’’ on either side 
will swear that black is white; witnesses 
are coached, trained and rehearsed until 
they are letter perfect in their parts, 
only to be skilfully tripped by the adroit 
questioner of the opposition. 

In the trial of Thomas Mooney the 
testimony of Oxman cut the Gordian 
knot of contradictory circumstantial 
evidence as with a sharp sword. Oxman 
positively swore that he had seen the 
defendants arrive in a jitney and deposit 
a suit case on the spot where the fatal 
bomb exploded a quarter of an hour 
later. Oxman’s testimony has not yet 
been contradicted; no evidence has been 
adduced in court showing that Oxman 
could not have seen what he swore he 
saw. But the defense has succeeded in 
throwing a cloud upon the credibility of 
Oxman; it has not proven his testimony 
false, but it has created doubt as to his 
motives and character. 

On the other hand, Judge Frank Dunne, 


the courageous jurist who presided over 
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the San Francisco graft cases, whose 
courage and integrity have never been 
questioned, in open court denounced the 
methods of the International Workers’ 
Defense League scathingly, declaring 
from the bench that Warren K. Billings 
had had a fair trial and was rightfully 
convicted of murder on clear evidence. 
He finished his denunciation of the 
methods used by the defense with the 
statement that one of its witnesses had 
palpably committed perjury and advo- 
cated disbarment proceedings. 

The administration of justice in Ameri- 
can courts needs revision. If the ascer- 
tainment of the truth is the object of 
trial by jury, the lawyers must be curbed, 
the judge must be freed from gag and 
chain, must become a real judge instead 
of an umpire. 

Whatever the outcome of the Mooney 
cases, they prove the urgent need of re- 
form in the administration of the law. 


Why Wooden Ships? 


HE principal objection to the 
wooden ship lies in the limitation 
of its size. A ship of 3500 tons 
requires as many officers, as large 
a number of engineers and almost as 
many sailors as a ship of more than twice 
the size and carrying capacity. In other 
words, the operating expenses of a 
wooden ship with a maximum displace- 
ment of 3500 tons are almost as high as 
the operating cost of a steel freighter of 
10,000 tons with nearly three times the 
earning capacity. After the war, there- 
fore, when shipping conditions return 
more or less slowly to normal, the high 
operating cost and the 
inability of the wooden 
ship to carry certain kinds 
of cargo will once more 
begin to place a handicap 
upon it and eventually 
drive it off the sea. 

But this handicap will 
come very slowly and in- 
crease slowly. If the war 
continues until 1919, every 
wooden ship that can pos- 
sibly be built will pay for 
itself in a few round trips, 
and a ship that has re- 
turned its cost to the 
owners can be operated 
without capital charges. 
Wooden ships can be built 
for half the cost of steel 
tonnage. At the present 
rate of destruction, the 
world’s tonnage of deep- 
sea shipping is sustaining 
such fearful losses that for 
years after the conclusion 
of peace maritime freight 
rates will remain at a level 
far above the pre-war 
height. 

It is doubtful whether 
consideration of after-the- 
war conditions had any- 
thing to do with the de- 
cision of General Goethals 
against the Shipping 
Board’s wooden program. 
In all probability the Gen- 
eral argued that motive 
power —engines—is_ the 
deciding factor. It is 
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just as easy and requires little more 
time to build an engine to propel a 10,000- 
ton steel freighter than it is to construct 
an engine for a 3500-ton wooden vessel. 
Furthermore,» marine officers and en- 
gineers are exceedingly scarce, and a fleet 
of wooden steamers would require two 
to three times the number of captains, 
mates and engineers than a steel fleet of 
the same tonnage in larger units. 

Of course it is a disappointment to 
the Pacific Coast to have the wooden- 
ship program radically reduced, yet the 
best interests of the nation are also the 
best interests of the Pacific Coast. 


Boy Labor on the Farm 
ROBABLY half a million boys be- 


tween the ages of twelve and 

nineteen are at this moment 

doing their bit in the harvest 
fields of the country. They are giving 
the best that is in them; in many dis- 
tricts, especially in the fruit and berry 
regions of the Far West, their efforts are 
proving to be the growers’ salvation. 
Without their help a large part of the 
raspberries of Puyallup, of the Hood 
River strawberries, of the cherries of 
Salem and The Dalles, of the apricots 
and peaches of California could not have 
been properly garnered. In the Salt River 
valley of Arizona boy labor efficiently 
performed the task of thinning a large 
part of the huge acreage planted to cotton. 
But in the heavier kinds of farm work the 
boys have not been satisfactory, as was to 
beexpected. Farm work is skilled labor re- 
quiring strength, endurance and experi- 
ence, qualities not possessed by the 





High-school boys are doing their bit on the farms of the Far West. 
The upper picture shows Immigration Commissioner White, of Seattle, 
instructing the officers of a Boy Scout battalion about to leave for the 


The lower picture shows boy volunteers busily preparing 


newly broken ground for a potato crop 
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average school boy who, after all, does 
not have to do backbreaking, disagree- 
able labor. In certain California dis- 
tricts where boys entered the sugar beet 
fields their work fell so far short of the 
standard that the superintendent pro- 
nounced them only five per cent efficient; 
in other regions offering lighter and more 
congenial work than stooping all day in 
the hot sun results were considerably 
better. 

Of course the labor shortage has hit 
the Far Western farmer a hard blow, but 
in the end it will do him good. The 
recruiting of children for farm labor has 
focused the attention of the proper 
authorities throughout the West on the 
housing, the sanitary and moral condi- 
tions which surround itinerant harvest- 
ers. So long as labor was available in 
fair quantities, the farmer was able to 
choose the easiest way and let his tempo- 
rary help shift for itself, with the result 
that the available supply grew less every 
year. Now he has to make adequate 
provision for housing, feeding and even 
entertaining his temporary help. If 
greater consideration for the physical 
and moral welfare of the men who har- 
vest the farmer’s crops is one of the 
results of the war emergency, the boys 
now on the farm will not have labored in 
vain. 


Portland Smites the Picket 


OME fifteen years ago the radicals 

of Oregon forged the sword of 

the initiative and proceeded to 

wield it vigorously in the cause of 
needed political reforms, organized labor 
standing in the front rank 
of the wielders. Today 
the labor unions of Port- 
land are contemplating the 
two edges of the initiative 
and wondering whether, 
after all, this political 
weapon is a really unmixed 
blessing. Through its use 
organized labor has suf- 
fered one of the worst de- 
feats in the history of 
the Far West. 

On June 5s, after an ex- 
ceedingly bitter campaign, 
a majority of the voters of 
Portland ratified an initi- 
ated ordinance which 
makes it unlawful not only 
to maintain a picket line 
in a labor dispute, but 
which also makes it prac- 
tically impossible for any 
union to conduct an effec- 
tive boycott. 

Two years ago Portland, 
with the rest of the Pa- 
cific Coast, was suffering 
from industrial and com- 
mercial depression aggra- 
vated by war conditions. 
In 1916 Portland began to 
recover, largely because of 
the immense growth of its 
ship - building industry. 
After an absence of five 
years, Prosperity began 
playing a return engage- 
ment. Everybody was jub- 
ilant—except certain labor 


leaders. They decided 
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that the psychological moment had ar- 
rived to unionize Portland on the San 
Francisco model. ‘Though the mechanics 
were up to the Coast standard of hours 
and wages, they decided that every man 
in the shipyards must be compelled to 
join the union. So they called a strike for 
the “closed shop” in all the shipyards. 
They won their point in a few small 
plants, but the largest ones continued to 
operate under the open-shop plan. 

The strike jeopardized Portland’s new 
prosperity. It incensed large classes of 
the population, especially when picket- 
ing became offensive and non-union me- 
chanics were slugged. When the city 
election came around, class lines were 
sharply drawn. Organized labor had a 
candidate of its own, opposed by a candi- 
date of the business men. And the 
business element imitiated an ordinance 
prohibiting the boycott and the picket 
line under heavy penalties. 

The ordinance might have been de- 
feated, but shortly before the election 
one of the labor leaders announced that 
preparations were being made for another 
shipyard strike. That announcement 
settled the issue. To forestall this strike, 
to prevent industrial chaos that would 
endanger the newest and most important 
of Portland’s industries, the voters 
turned down the labor candidate and took 
away the unions’ two most effective 
weapons. 

It is significant that San Francisco and 
Oakland, both strongly unionized com- 
munities, have within the past year pro- 
hibited picketing by popular vote. And 
Los Angeles by a decisive vote of aston- 
ishingly large adverse proportions de- 
clined to reélect three union-labor repre- 
sentatives in the city council. 

We wonder whether the impetuous 
leaders of organized labor on the Pacific 
Coast can comprehend the significance 
of these expressions of the popular will, 
whether they can rightly interpret the 
reasons which caused Gov rernor Stephens 
of California to veto the anti-injunction 
act passed by the late but not lamented 
legislature. 


The Discriminating Voter 


HE soothsayers who prophesied 
that the country would go to the 
demnition bowwows if “mob rule” 
were established through the in- 
troduction of the initiative, the refer- 
endum, therecall and woman’s suffrage are 
meeting with ever new disappointments. 
Instead of leading to mob rule, these 
measures have created new interest in 
governmental and administrative prob- 
lems among the mass of the citizens, have 
caused the average voter to think before 
he votes, have shifted public attention 
from personalities and focused it upon 
measures and broad issues. With every 
election it is becoming increasingly 
evident that the Western voter is using 
his God-given brains, is analyzing the 
problems presented to him for decision 
and is declining to follow sheep-like the 
lead of a popular figure. The recent 
municipal elections of Portland and Los 
Angeles graphically illustrate this growth 
of political intelligence. 
Both in Portland and in Los Angeles 
strong fights were made against jitney 
regulation. Organized labor in both 
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cities supported the cause of the jitney 
drivers; in both cities the skeleton of the 
soulless street-car corporation was pa- 
raded before the voter in an effort to 
enlist his sympathy for the jitney owners. 
And in both cities the cheap trick failed. 
In both cities the measures designed to 
turn the jitneys loose on the streets 
with practically no regulation failed. In 
Portland the ordinance providing for a 
bond of $2500 per bus carried. But the 
Los Angeles citizens were not ready to 
kill the latest form of common carrier 
entirely and defeated an ordinance de- 
signed to bring about this demise. In 
Portland the voters showed that they 
were in favor of gasoline transportation 
under proper regulations by supporting 
the franchise applied for by a trackless 
motor car company. 


Patriotism is the keynote of the summer’s 

festivals in the Far West. Portland’s Rose 

Festival centered around a huge reproduc- 

tion of the Statue of Liberty surrounded by 

formal gardens exhaling the perfume of a 
million perfect roses 


In both cities unnecessary bond issues 
were defeated and meritorious ones were 
passed. Portland carried the day for the 
$6,000,000 state road bonds that will 
modernize Oregon’s highway system. 

After all, the voter is not the big fool 
some people supposed him to be. 


Patriotism and Cash 


T is not fair to measure the pa- 

triotism of a district or city by the 

amount of its subscriptions to the 

Liberty Loan. Some of the San 
Francisco papers notwithstanding, it is 
ridiculous to assert that the City of the 
Argonauts is possessed of a superior brand 
of devotion to America because it con- 
tributed almost $60,000,000 to the loan 
against $18,000,000 from Los Angeles and 
around $10,000,000 each from Seattle and 
Portland. Noristhis claim fortified by the 
fact that the amount of San Francisco’s 
oversubscription surpassed the minimum 
allotment of any city west of the Missouri. 
San Francisco had the financial power 
and used it; that’s all. Los Angeles and 


Seattle have invested every penny they 
could raise and borrow in the last twenty- 
five years in the creation of new cities; 
they started their modern careers almost 
without capital at a time when San 
Francisco had been accumulating a golden 
flood for half a century. They have not 
had fluid capital above their pressing 
daily needs for many years of unparalleled 
growth. They did their bit wholehearted- 
ly. If they failed to oversubscribe, it was 
dite principally to an underestimation of 
San Francisco’s financial strength in the 
distribution of the allotments. 

In this connection it should be pointed 
out that nearly every city in the Far West 
oversubscribed its allotment of the Red 
Cross contribution and that San Fran- 
cisco’s splendid total of more than a 
million was practically equalled by the Los 
Angeles donations. 

Also, it should be pointed out that 
pacifist Nevada leads the country in its 
proportion of voluntary enlistments and 
that the population of Utah with its 
heavy percentage of Latter-Day Saints is 
running Nevada a close second, both in 
enlistments, bond subscriptions and Red 
Cross contributions per capita. 

For a region that elected Woodrow 
Wilson on a peace platform, the Far 
West is doing better proportionately in 
standing squarely behind the war ad- 
ministration than even the noisiest pro- 
war munition centeron the Atlantic Coast. 


The Future of the Pacific 


REAT, wondrous things are 

about to happen along the vast 

Pacific rim. The concerted 

trek of multitudes of young, 
enterprising men into the new and unde- 
veloped regions of the earth, a trek that 
has marked the end of every great war, 
will find its principal outlet into the Pa- 
cific hinterland when peace finally comes. 
Alaska and British Columbia, Australia 
and New Zealand, Chile, the Argentine 
and Peru will feel its quickening stimulus. 
The principal beneficiaries, however, will 
be greatest of the rough diamonds left 
on the globe, Siberia and China. 

Unaided, Russia cannot develop the 
latent resources of marvelous Siberia; 
single-handed, Japan is unable to make 
available the potential wealth of China. 
American capital, American enterprise, 
American direction must help, must take 
the initiative, if necessary. As yet the 
United States does not realize the size of 
the opportunity, the magnitude of the 
reward. It is the business of the Pacific 
Coast, the direct beneficiary, to open 
America’s eyes and purse, to direct the 
stream of American capital and enter- 
prise not only into the adjacent regions 
to the north, but across the Pacific as well. 

The day when the horizon of the Pa- 
cific Coast was limited by the irrigation 
project, the timber tract and the sub- 
division in the next country, is definitely 
over. Just as the United States has been 
forced against its inclination to think in 
world terms, so the Pacific Coast must 
begin to think and act along broad inter- 
national lines. 

The first tangible recognition of the 
Pacific Coast’s new international obliga- 
tion is contained in the establishment of 
two chairs of Russian by Samuel Hill at 
the state universities of Washington and 
California. 
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In the fullness of three months’ time the first Ten Thousand will be officers. 








But with 


the intensive training finished and the commissions distributed, the fact 
remains that great officers, like great artists, are born, not made 


Officers and Gentlemen 


How the First 10,000 Are Being Trained 


to Drill the Coming Army 
By Peter B. Kyne 


REAT BRITAIN knows how. 

Three years ago she did not, but 

during those three years she has 

had a sad, expensive and ex- 
tremely liberal education, and now that 
our Uncle Samuel’s star-spangled old 
plug hat is in the ring and we have pledged 
our all to go forward with the Allies to 
absolute victory or share with them total 
annihilation, right humbly do we harken 
to her advice in matters martial. 

It was an American advertising man, 
however, who “put over” the wonderful 
publicity campaign for Kitchener’s big 
drive for recruits. In the British War 
Office the first increment of the New 
Army was known as K-1, but to the pop- 
ulace it was known lovingly as “The First 
Hundred Thousand.” American adver- 
tising geniuses have always pinned their 
faith in slogans, and “The First Hundred 
Thousand” was a phrase to conjure with; 
consequently, because it proved effective, 
we have adopted the same advertising 
method, the initial result of which is The 
First Ten Thousand. The only differ- 


ence is that Britain’s First Hundred 
Thousand were Tommies while our First 
Ten Thousand are officers—or, to state 
the case more succinctly, in the fullness 
of three months’ time, with the help of 
God, some old regular army officers and 
their keen native intelligence, they will be 
officers. And, if I am any judge of raw 
material, our First Five Hundred Thou- 
sand conscripts will be well officered 
when the Five Hundred and Ten cross 
steel with the common enemy. 

At the Presidio of San Francisco 
twenty-five hundred of The First Ten 
Thousand assembled on May 15, 1917, to 
learn how to command men in modern 
warfare. About the time this article 
appears in SUNSET Macazine the class of 
the Western Department will have grad- 
uated. Thoroughly impregnated with 
Theory, they will have received their 
diplomas, according to their official ra- 
ting, and in September, when the Western 
Department’s pro rata of the First Five 
Hundred Thousand has been drafted and 


sent to the training camps the recent 
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graduates of the Reserve Ofhcers’ Train- 
ing Camps will commence practice. 

How times—that is, war-times—have 
changed! Save for the rookie-trappers 
on the sidewalk in front of recruiting 
offices, Market street, in San Prancisey 
which was one vast splotch of blue when 
the troops were mobilizing for the Philip- 
pines in ’98, is practically bare of soldiers. 
The few one oa are brisk fellows, going 
about Uncle Sam’s business in a quiet, 
business-like manner; moreover, they are 
regulars, in whom nobody takes any 
particular i interest; the National Guard is 
scattered in squads and platoons all over 
the country guarding tunnels, railw ay 
bridges and munition plants, and “our 
boys’””—the lads whose going really warms 
the heart of the nation and awakens it to 
a keen realization of war—are still await- 
ing the call to the colors. Consequently, 
in so far as the great mass of the people 
is concerned, the country is at war in 
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‘‘Nigging in,’’ one of the new 


courses in the school of war 
prescribed by the post-graduates 
of Europe 


theory but not in practice. 
The cheers and the tears—aye, 
and the dollars, will come 
later. 

Recently I visited the Pre- 
sidio to watch Uncle Sam sift- 
ing the flour for the first bak- 
ing and quite subconsciously 
my feet carried me to the 
civilian stde of the Presidio— 
the golf links. J am more fa- 
miliar with that side of it. 
Here I noted but one sign of 
war. [here were no army 
officers around the club house 
or on the links. My mind 
harked back nineteen years to 
a day when, as a private in a 
regular regiment, | had fought 
a desperate sham battle on 
this same ground. And 
what a huge army of privates it was— 
fully five thousand! I remembered feel- 
ing sorry at the time for any nation that 
would have dared to pluck a tail feather 
from the American eagle in the presence of 
that huge army of enlisted men. Just 
think of it. Five thousand! hs 

I crossed the ridge and came out in full 
view of the military side of the reserva- 
tion. Below me stretched Tennessee 
Hollow with the old cantonment barracks 
that had housed the First Tennessee Vol- 
unteer Infantry. in the days of the Span- 
ish War. And then I knew we were at 
war, for those old cantonments now house 
more prospective officers than there were 
privates in the First Tennessee! I sat 
down beside the road to think it over; to 
gaze upon the hundreds of new canton- 
ments in course of construction along the 
bay shore, to listen to the hammering of 
six hundred carpenters. The noise floated 
up to me in a continuous ripple, reminding 
me of distant infantry firing at will. Di- 
rectly below me a company of the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Camp were having 
“gallery practice,” firimg at seventy-five 
feet, their Springfields sub-calibered and 
using “twenty-two longs.” Up the road 
came another company in command of a 
regular army captain, and I heard him 
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The new cantonments recently completed beside the Golden 


months ago the Exposition was in full swing 


say to the acting company commander: 

“Now, Mr. So-and-So, you are the ad- 
vance guard—one company—of a regi- 
ment of hostile infantry which landed on 
the beach this morning. What do you 
do?” , 

The acting company commander did 
the obvious thing. He brought his com- 
pany to a halt to consider matters. Then 
he spoke: 

“This is a good place for the advance 
guard to halt. The hill and the cut-bank 
on this road offers excellent protection 
from the enemy’s fire in case of a meeting 
engagement. But we are approaching 
that belt of eucalyptus woods, where the 
enemy may be hiding in force. Hence, I 
must proceed with caution. ‘Therefore, 
I order Lieutenant Blank to take the first 
platoon and go forward as an advance 
party and scout the country thoroughly 
in order that the remainder of the com- 
pany, constituting the advance guard, 
may not be surprised and annihilated.” 

“Very good, sir,” the instructor replied. 
“Give the order to Lieutenant Blank.” 
So Lieutenant Blank was given the order, 
which was corrected by the instructor to 
make it brief, clear and wholly under- 
standable; whereupon Lieutenant Blank, 
visibly embarrassed at this opportunity 


Here the army will be housed where a few 


National Guard officers direct- 
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practice is more novel and more 
gruesome than this 


for displaying his ignorance, 
moved his platoon forward 
and forgot to nominate his 
guides before doing so. And 
the instructor went with him, 
to impress upon him the 
vital necessity for keeping in 
touch with the advance guard 
by means of connecting files 
and to throw out a sergeant 
with a corporal and his squad 
as a patrol to scout the 
country for the advance 
party. Then the instructor 
tagged along after the patrol 
to see that the sergeant threw 
out his point and flankers to 
guard against the patrol be- 
ing surprised and theoretically 
annihilated or captured. And 
shortly after I started down 
the hill tothe cantonments the connecting 
files, using their arms as semaphores, con- 
veyed to the advance guard the startling 
information that the enemy had been 
sighted in small numbers. Thus_re- 
assured, the advance guard deployed as 
skirmishers and entered the dark eucalyp- 
tus wood, from which presently horrid 
screams proceeded, proving that the 
battle was on. 

I know of nothing more interesting than 
to watch this tremendous operation of 
transforming civilians into officers capa- 
ble of leading soldiers into battle. It is a 
terrible task, even though the candidates 
for commissions have been hand-picked, 
so to speak and, after the first month, 
during which the misfits will be weeded 
out, will represent one hundred per cent, 
mentally, morally and physically. As 
these lines are written, the machinery for 
the job is not yet running smoothly; the 
task has scarcely been started and a 
standardized course of instruction cover- 
ing the full period of three months has 
not yet been evolved. Indeed the over- 
worked regular army officers in charge 
are grateful when they can outline the 
program one week in advance of the eager 
students. 

The idea of establishing camps for 
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‘Other times, other customs!’’ In the Spanish war, when we last went into training camps, there were no great armored 
tractors, crashing cross country, belching fire to clear a path for the infantry 


training men for the officers’ reserve corps 
was first conceived, I believe, by that 
apostle of preparedness, General Leonard 
Wood. ‘The first camps at Plattsburg 
Barracks, the Presidio of Monterey and 
other points were in the nature of an ex- 
periment. Many thousands of earnest 
Americans, foreseeing the inevitable 
struggle with Germany, desired to fit 
themselves for command when the sum- 
mons should come, and inasmuch as there 
was no Congressional appropriation for 
the 1915 training camps, the men who 
attended them paid for their course of 
instruction. The result of the experiment, 
however, was such a decided success that 
appropriation for the future training 
camps was provided under the National 
Defense Act of June 3, 1916. 


Many of the men who had attended 
the training camps in 1915-16 had re- 
ceived their commissions prior to the 
declaration of war with Germany, but 
with the declaration of hostilities they 
were ordered to take an additional three 
months’ course in the training camps 
which were ordered established ten days 
after war was declared. 

What an order it. was to fill! The de- 
partment commanders throughout the 
United States were given just three weeks 
in which to prepare training camps in 
their respective: districts. There Adju- 
tant-General’s telegram named _ sixteen 
divisional points for the establishment of 
the camps, to wit, Fort Ethan Allen, Ver- 
mont; Plattsburg Barracks, Madison 
Barracks, and Fort Niagara, New York; 


Fort Meyer, Virginia; Forts Oglethorpe 
and McPherson, Georgia; Fort Benjamin 
Harrison and Fort Sheridan, Illinois; 
Fort Logan H. Roots, Colorado; Fort 
Snelling, Minnesota; Fort Riley, Kansas; 
Leon Springs, Texas; and the Presidio 
of San¥ Francisco. The regular troops 
which formerly had occupied these posts 
were scattered along the border for the 
most part, which left the matter of hous- 
ing the recruit officers a matter of little 
worry. Furnishing the men with blan- 
kets, bedding, clothing and the latest 
infantry equipment, however, was the 
real task. However, the quartermaster 
corps flew to the job; the newspapers 
gave the training camp scheme publicity 
by the running mile and the medical corps 
(Continued on page 88) 








Even the proverbial stone wall cannot block the progress of the modern ‘‘tank,’’ which, by the way, is being manufactured 
in large quantities on the peaceful Pacific Coast 





Chang, the Unchanging 


How the Bully of China Plays Into the Hands of Japan 
By Carl Crow 


T the time this is written, 
Chang Hsun, the bully 
of China, is in Tientsin 
demanding that Presi- 

dent Li Yuan Hung dissolve 
the Chinese Parliament. No 
one seems to know just why 
Chang wants parliament dis- 
solved, except that as a man of 
action he has a certain con- 
tempt for purely deliberative 
bodies and the Chinese Parlia- 
ment is the most tediously de- 
liberative body on earth. In 
the absence of appealing reasons 
he has with him several thou- 
sand of his old-style troops, 
ornamented with pig-tails and 
clad in quilted cotton trousers, 
who swagger about and bully 
the populace in imitation of 
their master. Except for the 
fact that he commands these 
troops Chang has no more 
right to demand the dissolution 
of parliament than I have to 
demand the adjournment of 
Congress; but Chang will prob- 
ably be humored in his whim, 
for it has been found safer to 
give him what he wants than 
to argue with him about it. 

Where he will be and what 
he will be doing when this is 
published, not even Chang 
himself could foretell; but it is 
reasonably certain that wher- 
ever he is, that particular spot 
will be the trouble center of 
China. He will either be 
taking a hand in a row which some one 
else has started, as in the present in- 
stance, or if he aioula unexpectedly find 
only peace and quiet he will start a little 
trouble on his own account. 

Since the death of Yuan Shih Kai there 
has been no man in China whose comings 
and goings and doings'are watched with 
keener and more apprehensive interest 
than his fellow-countrymen bestow on 
Chang. Whether they like it or not, and 
most of them dislike it to the point of 
apoplectic indignation, Chang has to be 
counted in on every important move that 
is made in the flowery republic. If he would 
cnly go away, or get killed in battle, or be 
eaten by a dragon, or die a natural death, 
an end which seems unthinkable for a 
man like Chang, nearly all of the four 
hundred million Chinese who care any- 
thing about what goes in the country 
would be inexpressibly glad. If he would 
agree to do any of these things they 
would doubtless be willing to make him a 
god after his death, for a peaceful Chinese 
god is much to be preferred to a roister- 
ing, bragging, head-chopping warrior who 
several years ago got his countrymen’s 
goat and has kept it ever since. 
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He is the self-appointed leader of the entire queue-wearing, 
foot-binding, head-chopping, anti-progress party in China 


Chang is the representative and self- 
appointed leader of the entire queue- 
wearing, foot-binding, head- chopping, 
anti-progress party in China. It is not 
because he is the leader of this party that 
he is of great importance, for the party 
gains its only importance from the as 
that Chang is at its head. Indeed, i 
would be something to be reckoned ith 
if it consisted solely and entirely of 
Chang, and without him it would have 
only a mild and musty antiquarian in- 
terest. He is the one old-time Chinese 
who in spite of queue-cutting and parlia- 
ment and all the other plain and fancy 
reforms of the past few years, has never 
surrendered, never reformed and never 
compromised. 


T was a little over five years ago when 

I first ran into the troubled circle which 
marks the presence of the old fire-eater. 
Late in 1911 I went to Nanking to count 
the dead and write a story about them, 
for that city had just fallen into the 
hands of the Republicans and reports we 
had received in Shanghai indicated that 
the slaughter had been terrific. I found 
no dead, for a safety first policy had 


guided the military operations 
of both sides. In the absence 
of enough gore to decorate a 
real war story I planned an 
interview with Sun Yat Sen, 
the interesting Cantonese ad- 
venturer who had just become 
provisional president of his 
country. Here again I met 
with disappointment, for I 
could not find a carriage. Dis- 
tances are more magnificent in 
Nanking than in Washington 
and in ordinary times the 
muddy roads are traversed by 
rattling carriages which form 
the backbone of Nanking’s 
transportation facilities. But 
all of the horses had been taken 
by Chang Hsun, the com- 
mander of the Tartar troops 
who had ingloriously fled across 
the Yangtse river only that 
morning. Further search re- 
vealed the fact that Chang had 
also taken all the donkeys and 
mules of the place and a large 
number of the ricsha coolies. 
He had paralyzed the trans- 
portation system of a great 
city by the brilliantly simple 
expedient of taking the system 
with him. 

Chang’s retreat had been 
masterly though as inglorious 
as his defense of Nanking. 
That was a failure, for he was 
handicapped from the start by 
conditions strange to his ex- 
perience. Chang cannot read 
or write and a map means nothing to him. 
He is a follower of that good old school of 
fighting wherein the general directs the 
combat from a hill commanding a view of 
both foe and friend. Trenches, maps and 
masked batteries play no part in this school. 
At Nanking there are many hills, but the 
Republicans, instead of marching bravely 
out into view to do their fighting, carried 
on what he considered a clandestine and 
cowardly system of warfare, bombarding 
him from batteries he could not see or 
from warships anchored in the river some 
miles away. It was most disconcerting. 

When it became apparent that the 
imperial forces could not hold out against 
this irregular and unusual method of 
attack, arrangements were made for a 
surrender which was to take place with 
much formality the following morning. 
Chang disliked this plan. He had never 
surrendered, didn’t know how it was done 
and didn’t want to learn. He agreed 
to the terms, but during the night he 
climbed over the city walls, accompanied 
by a few thousand of his loyal troops, and 
in some way got across the river to Pukow. 
When the Republicans marched in the 
following morning they found that 
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At one of the gates of Nanking. When Chang fled from the revolutionists in 1911 he paralyzed the transportation system of a 
great city by the brilliantly simple expedient of taking the system with him 


some one had lost the $200,000 prize 
offered for Chang’s capture. 

Pukow is the southern terminus of a 
railway line which runs northward to 
Tientsin and possession of this road lead- 
ing to the territory of the enemy was 
supposed to go with possession of Nan- 
king. But the Republicans crossed the 
river to find another disappointment: 
Chang, not content with divesting Nan- 
king of its horses, mules and donkeys, had 
taken with him in his flight all the rolling 
stock of the road. The Republicans held 
possession of a pair of good rails but had 
not so much as a hand car to run on 
them. 

For some time Chang commanded a 
gypsy army. He had retreated into the 
famine region and forage was so poor 
that his army, like an army of 
grasshoppers, soon ate everything 
in sight and had to move on. 
Their barracks consisted of box 
cars which were moved up and 
down the line, stopping where 
food was to be had and occasion- 
ally making forays into the ter- 
ritory of the Republicans. At 
length they settled as unwelcome 
guests in Hsu Chow Fu, one of 
the principal cities between 
Tientsin and the Yangtse river. 
The city was very well equipped 
with civil and military officials 
but in a short time Chang had 
absorbed all the authority there 
was and ran the place to suit 
himself. He remained there 
. during the revolution, doing little 
ad fighting because he had little 
opportunity. The Republicans 
talked much about sending an 
army north but they were not 
anxious to meet him. Though 
he was an imperial general, com- 
manders of the imperial troops 
in the north thought he might get 
peevish if any strange troops were 


sent to the district he had occupied, so he 
was let alone by both sides. When the 
generals of the imperial army signed their 
famous petition asking the Manchus to 
abdicate the throne, Chang was the only 
one who refused. I once asked a prom- 
inent Chinese official what Chang’s 
answer had been to the invitation to join 
in this petition. He said that as the 
Chinese had borne a reputation for polite- 
ness through a number of centuries he 
thought it best not to shatter that repu- 
tation by making Chang’s message public. 


Cl never gave up the idea of recap- 
turing Nanking and for some months 
after his retreat he sent many pig-tailed 
spies over Purple Mountain to see what 
they could see. In China at that time 





Chang maintains his old-style troops, ornamented with 
pig-tails and clad in quilted cotton trousers 


the barber pole was the standard of re- 
form and all who retained their queues 
were regarded as loyal to the hated 
Manchus. Soldiers at the city gates of 
Nanking brought about a uniformity of 
appearance, if not of opinion, by forcibly 
cutting the queues of all who passed 
through, Chang’s spies being shorn along 
with the rest. Chang was as bitterly 
opposed to short hair as the Republicans 
were to the queues, but had to adopt differ- 
ent methods of showing his disapproval, 
owing to the obvious impossibility of re- 
placing a severed pig-tail. Short-haired 
men who approached his camp were 
brought before him charged with being 
rebels and as the absence of queues was 
considered proof conclusive of this 
charge they atoned for their tonsorial 
heresy by losing their heads. As 
the queueless increased in num- 
ber this procedure became trou- 
blesome to Chang, as he had 
more important matters demand- 
ing his personal attention, so he 
issued blanket orders to cut off all 
queueless heads. These orders 
were issued just in time to catch 
the vanguard of the returning 
spies, who lost their heads at the 
outposts before they hada chance 
to tell their master what they 
had seen. 

At length the Republicans 
were definitely victorious. The 
Manchus resigned the throne and 
by changing their names and 
banners the imperial troops be- 
came Republican troops. All but 
Chang’s. He didn’t surrender 
and at the same time he didn’t 
continue to uphold the imperial- 
ist cause. He simply assumed a 
position of magnificent inde- 
pendence, paying little attention 
to that part of the country which 
lay without the boundaries 

(Continued on page 92) 








Labor—The World Problem in the Far West. VV 


Pin Pricks and Gnat Bites 


Why the Family Feuds of Rival Unions I[rritate the 


T is not the. “‘closed 
shop” that arouses 
the ire of the average 
fair-minded employ- 
er. It’s the abuse of the 
“closed shop,” the end- 
less, irritating succession 
of pin pricks caused by 
irksome, often stupid and always arbitrary 
union regulations that ‘‘get his goat,” 
speaking in the vernacular. To illustrate: 

The unionized building mechanics of 
San Francisco will not handle ‘‘unfair” 
lumber. Unless it bears the stamp of 
the millmen’s union, they will not touch 
it. If they do, they are fined by the 
Building Trades’ Council, and the fear of 
this fine is a most effective deterrent. 

A contractor building a_ structure 
against a time limit ordered two loads 
of lumber from a union mill. When it 
arrived on the job, the carpenters quit. 
All work came to a standstill because the 
lumber was without the union stamp. 
Though the contractor produced the bill, 
though he telephoned to the mill, though 
it was abundantly proven that the lumber 
was manufactured in a union shop, the 
mechanics declined to touch it. It had 
to be reloaded, hauled back to the mill, 
unloaded, stamped, reloaded a second 
time and hauled to the job again. 

The union millman had forgotten to 
stamp the material. It was clearly the 
union’s fault, yet the union declined to 
pay for the extra expense or to com- 
pensate the contractor for the loss of 
valuable time. All it did was to pay 
for the hauling one way. 

This happened a few years ago, but 
the contractor still gets red in the face 
when he speaks of it. An instance trivial 
in itself has made of this man a lifelong 
opponent of the closed shop. 

It’s the little things in life that aggra- 
vate, that set the teeth on edge and cause 
tempers to break. I have formed an 
intense personal dislike of an acquaint- 
ance who roared with laughter when I 
had to chase my hat bowling along before 
a stiff breeze: some day I’m going to get 
even with him. Cast-i iron toast has 
spoiled many a promising, sunshiny day 
and the stubborn collar button will be 
found at the bottom of many a divorce 
decree. In the industrial world the role of 
the collar button is played with great 
success by the jurisdictional disputes of 
the trade unions. The nature of this in- 
dustrial collar button can best be shown 
by a few concrete examples. 

In refinishing an open-air cigar stand 
the contractor found that the job would 
not look well unless a pillar opposite the 
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Eimployer and Help the “Open Shop” 


By Walter V. Woehlke 


stand was ornamented with a marble 
base to match the base of the cigar 
counter. He had his union carpenter take 
the measurements and sent over to a 
union shop for four small marble panels. 
The panels came with the holes drilled 
through them. Shortly after them came 
the business agent of the marble workers’ 
union. He caught the union carpenter in 
the act of fastening the first panel to the 
pillar and stopped him with the threat of 
a citation to appear before the Building 
Trades’ Council. The operation of screw- 
ing the panel to the woodwork of the 
pillar was not carpenter’s work. Under 
union regulations it had to be performed 
by a member of the marble workers’ 
union who, under the rules of his union, 
had to have the assistance of a helper in 
the arduous task of driving eight secrews— 
at a cost of at least fifty cents per screw. 
The same contractor was putting in a 
new store front. The tile in the entrance 
was laid by a member of the tile layers’ 
union, but when this tile layer reached 
for a slab of marble three inches wide to 
lay it between the tiles and the edge of 
the sidewalk the business agent of the 
marble workers’ union once more ap- 
peared on the scene. Afraid of a fine, the 
union tile layer notified his employer 
that he could not put 
down the marble sill, 
whereupon the contractor 
came in person, mixed the 
cement, spread it and 
pressed the marble slab 
down into it, flush with 
the sidewalk, the entire 
operation requiring less 
than ten minutes. Of course the contract- 
or’s love for the union shop reached fever 
heat when the business agent protested 
against the work so vociferotsly that a 
crowd gathered to watch the fun; of course 
this contractor tries with all his might to 
perpetuate union conditions in his shop. 
While putting in new plate glass parti- 
tions the contractor found that two or 
three strips of patented metal molding, 
used to hold the glass in place, were not of 
the exact length necessary. A boy with a 
hack saw could have trimme -d the molding 
to the required sizes in five minutes, but 
the cabinetmakers—all good union men— 
unanimously refused to. tackle the job. 
It was a metal worker’s task, they 
averred; if they undertook to do it, they 
would lay themselves wide open to a fine 
of twenty dollars. So the contractor had 
to send for a metal worker who traveled 





six miles coming and going 
to spend five minutes in 
actual labor. The con- 
tractor paid the bill. 

Similarly the union 
glaziers insist that on in- 
terior work in_ which 
hardwood molding is used 
to hold plate glass in place, they and 
not the cabinetmakers or carpenters are 
entitled to the handling of the molding. 
In several instances the union glaziers 
have put the moldings on, only to have 
the union cabinetmakers do the work over 
again so as to have it right. 

It must not be inferred that the men 
themselves invariably insist upon the strict 
enforcement of these medieval rules, sur- 
vival of an age when the functions of each 
craft gild were sharply and precisely delim- 
ited by law. The union mechanic has 
no desire needlessly to injure the employer 
upon whose prosperity the steadiness of 
his employment largely depends. But the 
union mechanic under the jurisdiction of 
the San Francisco Building Trades’ Coun- 
cil is afraid; he knows that the ruling 
body of the Council is composed of the 
business agents whose jobs depend upon 
their ability to create as much work as 
possible for their constituents, to give 
incessant proof of their activity and 
watchfulness. No man likes to part with 
five, ten, twenty or fifty dollars for the 
violation of a rule even if the rule is fool- 
ish. Yet union men will incur the risk of 
a fine or the loss of the union card if they 
think they can hide their “crime” from 
the business agent’s lynx eyes. A few 
months ago a San Francisco bank re- 
arranged its main office. The carpenters 
were pertectly able to unscrew the metal 
lattice work of the tellers’ cages, to move 
it to the new location and _ screw it on 
again, but they were afraid to do it. 
They could move the wooden counters, but 
the moving of the lattice work “belonged” 
to the metal workers’ union. Yet they 
did it—after the windows had been cov- 
ered with a coat of whitewash to hide 
their evil doings from the business agent 
of the ornamental ironworkers’ union. 

Years ago a fair amount of standard 
store and office fixtures was manufactured 
in San Francisco; today that line of in- 
dustry is practically dead. No work is 
undertaken except special contract jobs. 
High wages did not kill the business; 
high wages and reasonable hours rarely 
kill any ‘business. The instances quoted 
above supply. the clue to the real cause of 
this industry’s slow and painful demise. 

Some years ago most of the piles used 
in San Francisco bay were protected 


























































Pin Pricks and Gnat Bites: 


with a tar composition and covered with 
a felt paper held down by redwood bat- 
tens, the work being done in a San 
Francisco plant employing fourteen to 
twenty laborers at $3.50 to $4 a day. It 
was only a small industry, so small that 
the unions overlooked it for quite a while. 
At last it occurred to the roofers’, damr 
and waterproof workers’ union that its 
jurisdiction extended over this insignif- 
cant pile-treating trade. It asked for and 
obtained the jurisdiction. Fifteen union 
roofers at six dollars a day were to re- 
place the fifteen non-union laborers. But 
the shifting of jobs did not take place. 
Instead the business of protecting sub- 
merged piles lifted itself by the boot 
straps and went in a body to the open- 
shop creosoting plants of Seattle. No 
union roofers obtained employment, but 
fifteen laborers found themselves without 
jobs and the demand for redwood battens 
dwindled. 

Of course this is a small affair, too small 
to attract public notice except among the 
persons directly affected, but it illus- 
trates the tendency of all industry to go 
where costs are lowest. Because of this 
tendency the strongly unionized com- 
munity must see its industrial develop- 
ment retarded or checked entirely, as in 
San Francisco before the war created 
abnormal conditions, unless union leaders 
and union men cooperate with the em- 
ployers to offset the higher wages and 
shorter hours by greater efficiency. And 
the cause of efficiency is not aided by the 
efforts of rival unions to obtain for their 
members as much as possible of the 
work lying in the twilight zone between 
two crafts. The fight of the carpenters 
and the plasterers’ unions over the nailing- 
up of the staff work during the con- 
struction of the San Francisco exposition 
supplies a classic example of the trouble, 
the cost and the friction created by the 
jurisdictional squabbles among the 
-unions. 

A great many of the plaster ornaments 
were made on the bench. When this 
staff work was ready to be nailed in 
position, both the carpenters and the 
plasterers claimed the right to do the nail- 
ing. Though the contractors favored the 
carpenters, they agreed to a compromise 
under the provisions of which each craft 
was to do half the nailing. There were 
several reasons why the contractors 
favored the carpenters. In the first 
place, they received $4.50 for eight hours 
whereas the plasterers received $6; in 
the second place, the carpenter’s famili- 
arity with saw, hammer and nails enabled 
him to do a great deal 
more of the work than the 
plasterer could accom: 
plish; in the third place, 
the union carpenters were 
perfectly willing to accept 
a common laborer earn- 
ing $2.50 or $3 a day as 
a. helper, whereas the 
rules of the plasterers’ union required the 
services of a union hod carrier at $4 a day. 

During the period when each craft 
did half the nailing, bystanders used to 
await the change from carpenter to 
plasterer with intense interest. It was as 
good as a show. When the plasterer ar- 
rived on the scaffolding and found staff 
work ready to be placed, he beckoned to 
the hod carrier. The hod carrier gravely 
lowered the staff work to the ground, 





took it out of the sling, walked around it, 
put it back into the sling and hoisted it 
to the top of the scaffold again. The plas- 
terer insisted upon this performance. His 
union was not on good terms with the 
hodcarriers’ union. He wasn’t going to 
be caught napping. The regulations of 
his union did not allow him to handle any 
material unless it was prepared by a 
union hod carrier. If he nailed up material 
hoisted to the scaffold by a carpenter’s 
helper, he violated the union “law” and 
might be fined. So he played safe and 
had the union hod carrier hoist the staft 
work down and up again before he would 
touch it. 

Unfortunately the fifty-fifty arrange- 
ment between the plasterers and the 
carpenters did not last. The plasterers 
wanted it all. They felt aggrieved and 
complained. Even to the annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor did they carry their grievance, and 
when the court of last resort turned them 
down, they struck. Every union plasterer 
in San Francisco, in and out of the expo- 
sition, was ordered to quit work because 
of the dispute with the carpenters over 
the division of the task. 

Whereupon the labor 
world was shocked by a 


most strange phenom- 
enon. 
The San_ Francisco 


Building Trades’ Council, 
mainstay of organized 
labor in the Far West, ac- 
tually and actively helped 
the contractors’ association in the im- 
portation of strikebreakers to crush the 
rebellious plasterers’ union. 

The strike was accompanied by the 
usual symptoms. Strikebreakers, even 
though they had the official support of 
the San Francisco unions, were slugged, 
beaten, sandbagged, kicked and chased off 
the jobs by the striking union plasterers. 
Only when the family feud threatened to 
disrupt the hitherto unbroken ranks of 
the Building Trades’ Council was the dis- 
pute settled. 

The employers were not at fault. They 
were willing to and did fulfil every con- 
dition imposed by organized labor, yet 
they suffered because two unions did 
not have enough solidarity and common 
sense amicably to agree upon the division 
of work claimed by both. 

Before proceeding to the consideration 
of the broader aspect and consequences 
of jurisdictional disputes among rival 
labor organizations, let us tarry for a 
moment to take a look into the practices 
of the San Francisco roofers’ union. 

The contractors allege that this union 
has “closed its charter,” that is, it accepts 
no new members, be they with or without 
a union card; that it bars all apprentices; 
that it practices restriction of output 
even though journeymen are paid $6 and 
gang foremen $7.50 for eight hours. The 
employers complain furthermore of a 
union rule which compels them to send 
out a foreman plus a journeyman on any 
repair job, even if the trouble is caused 
merely by a small leak which could be 
fixed in an hour by an apprentice. This 
roofers’ union also is exceptionally par- 
ticular when it comes to questions of 
jurisdiction. It will not allow the pro- 
fane hands of non-members to desecrate 
any part of the material needed by union 
roofers. Its rules provide that none but 
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roofers must hoist the 
material to the top. 


Thus, if a contractor de- 
sires to hoist roofing ma- 
terial to the top of a 
building before removing 
the hoisting machinery, 
he cannot employ his 
union laborers for the work. He must call 
in union roofers at six dollars a day to per- 
form the skilled labor of wheeling gravel, 
tar and roofing felt in and out of the hoist. 
Thus San Francisco roofs are exceptionally 
expensive, the dry climate notwithstand- 
ing, and the relations between the roofing 
contractors and the union are fully as cor- 
dial and harmonious as the feeling Gov- 
ernor Hughes harbors for the glorious state 
of California. 

Sometimes the actions of the business 
agents show so little foresight, display 
such complete disregard of the inevitable 
consequences to the affected industries, 
to the union men themselves that these 
actions appear to be childishly mis- 
chievous. Take the case of the San 
Francisco sheet metal workers, for in- 
stance. 

Finding business slack, the owner of an 
establishment handling ornamental iron 
work cast about for a new line. He dis- 
covered that no steel lockers of any kind 
were manufactured in the Far West, in- 
vestigated thoroughly, decided that he 
could compete with Eastern manufac- 
turers, ordered automatic machines to 
stamp out the sides and doors and set out 
on a still hunt for orders. San Francisco 
was just completing a large new car barn. 
He put in a bid on the lockers and ob- 
tained the contract at $4.70, the next 
lowest bidder, an Eastern firm, asking 
$4.74. per locker. Competition was 
stiff, but the San Francisco man, having 
no freight on the manufactured product 
to pay, figured that his bid would enable 
him to make a small profit. 

He had figured without the unions. 

In the first place, the business agent 
of the structural iron workers came 
around and claimed the task of making 
the locker frames for the members of his 
union. The owner of the plant em- 
ployed union housesmiths exclusively, 
paying them four dollars a day. They 
were fully competent to do the work, but 
because the angle irons of the frame 
exceeded a certain thickness, he was 
forced to hire structural ironworkers at 
six dollars. Nor could the door and sides 
of the lockers be made by his own men; 
they had been trained in the use of the 
automatic stamping machines, but they 
had to give way because the work “‘be- 
longed” to the sheet metal workers’ 
union who must receive five dollars and a 
half a day. 

Still, the worst was yet to come. When 
Eastern firms had shipped steel lockers, 
manufactured by workers not nearly as 
well paid as those in San Francisco, into 
the city by the Golden Gate, the assem- 
bling and setting-up of the lockers had 
always been done by unskilled laborers at 
a cost of 30 cents per locker. In his bid 
the San Francisco manufacturer had 
based his estimate on this assembling 
cost. But when he started to set up his 
lockers in the car barn, the business 
agent of the sheet metal workers’ union 
objected. The work “belonged” to the 
union men. The manufacturer pointed 
out that unskilled laborers had for years 














assembled steel lockers shipped in from 
the East; why discriminate against home 
industry? 

Had the business agent been frank, 
he would have replied that the San Fran- 
cisco Building Trades’ Council had no 
earthly means to punish 
manufacturers in Ohio or 
Pennsylvania, but that it 
did have the power to 
make it exceedingly in- 
—. teresting for any San 
\_ AM— Francisco enterprise dar- 
ull x : diccks : m 
i} ss ing to disobey its man 

~——-— date; he would have added 
that the boss had better quit arguing and 
put the sheet metal workers on the pay roll 
unless he’d like to see every man pulled out 
of his shop and all of his customers boy- 
cotted. But the business agent was not 
frank; rather he assured the manufacturer 
that the highly skilled, most efficient 
members of the sheet metal workers’ union 
could do ever so much more and better 
work than mere laborers and that in the 
long run the employment of skilled union 
mechanics would turn out to be cheaper 
than common labor. 

Was it? 

With laborers it cost Eastern firms 30 
cents to set up a steel locker in San 
Francisco; with union sheet metal me- 
chanics it cost the San Francisco manu- 
facturer 80 cents per locker. 

To keep the shop and his old employees 
busy, this manufacturer bid on and ob- 
tained the contract for the construction 
of a steel raft. He was not allowed to 
build it; the shipbuilding unions claimed 
that the work was theirs and got it. 

He began the manufacture of a truck 
attachment with his old force, whereupon 
he was told that his men could not be 
employed on the work as it fell under the 
jurisdiction of the machinists’ union. 
That was the last straw, the final pin 
prick, the blow that killed the golden-egg 
goose. The manufacturer broke with the 
unions, told the business agents to keep 
out and is now running an open shop. 
Petty annoyances, stupid arbitrary handi- 
caps blocking his efforts to keep his force 
employed literally drove him into it. 

Let us admit right here that perhaps 
the principal reason why this manufac- 
turer objected against the pressure to em- 
ploy the members of other unions was the 
fact that his own men worked under a 
union scale of wages lower than the pay 
of the other crafts. Yet his own men were 
fully competent to handle the work and 
more than willing to undertake it. All 
that was accomplished by the efforts of 
rival unions to crowd higher-priced me- 
chanics into their places was a weakening 
of organized labor, the establishment of 
another open shop. 

On this point—it is assuming ever 
greater importance on the Pacific Coast 
owing to the rapid industrial expansion— 
Sydney and Beatrice Webb, the great 
English trade-union authorities, write: 
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“Tf the employer, by any change of 
process, can bring his work within the 
capacity of operations of a lower grade 
of strength or skill, it is useless for the 
superior worker to resist the change.” 


Trouble over the division of work 
between rival crafts is of ancient origin. 
As early as 1395 the King of England 
had to interfere in a violent dispute 
between the London cobblers and “cord- 
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wainers” as to which trade should “clout 
old shoes and old bootes with new ledder 
upon the old soles, before or behind,” and 
since then the demarcation of trade 
limits has been a fruitful source of loss 
to both English employees and English 
trade unions. Between 1890 and 1893 
the great shipbuilding industry on the 
Tyne was several times brought to a com- 
plete standstill lasting months by jurisdic- 
tional disputes between the joiners and the 
shipwrights and the fitters and the plumb- 
ers, losses from which the affected unions 
did not fully recover for more than a 
decade. 


“The Engineers (machinists) have, on 
different occasions quarreled on_ this 
score with the Boilermakers, the Ship- 
wrights, the Joiners, the Brassworkers, 
the Plumbers and the Tinplate Workers; 
the Boilermakers have had their own 
differences with the Shipwrights, the 
Smiths, the Drillers and the Chippers; 
the Shipwrights have fought with the 
Caulkers, the Boat and Barge Builders, 
the Mast and Blockmakers and _ the 
Joiners; the Joiners themselves have 
other quarrels with the Mill-sawyers, the 
Patternmakers, the Cabinetmakers, the 
Upholsterers and the French Polishers; 
whilst trades, such as the Hammermen, 
the Ship Painters and the ‘Red Leaders’ 
are at war all around. Hence an em- 
ployer, bound to complete a job by a 
given date, may find one morning his 
whole establishment in confusion and the 
most important sections of his workmen 
‘on strike,’ not because they object to 
any of the conditions of employment, but 
because they fancy that one trade has 
‘encroached’ on the work of another. The 
supposed encroachment may consist of the 
most trivial detail.’”’ (From ‘Industrial 
Democracy,” by Sydney and Beatrice 
Webb). 


This condition of endless internal war- 
fare, costly both to the employer and to 
the unions, has been transplanted bodily 
from England into the American “closed 
shop.” It has irritated, annoyed, an- 
gered and injured more employers than 
the straight fights over hours and 
wages; it has weakened the unions, de- 
pleted their treasuries, aroused an- 
tagonism where codperation was needed 
and has caused many times the loss in 
wages than the sum total of the work in 
dispute. It has done more than this. 
Perhaps more than any other factor 
jurisdictional disputes have enabled dis- 
honest, crooked union officials to misuse 
their power, to blackmail employers, to 
transmute their official position into 
private gain. 

There was Sam Parks, business agent 
and boss of the New York housesmiths’ 
and bridge builders’{union. 
Sam Parks ruled the four 
thousand members of the 
union as though they 
were his serfs. He called 
strikes and called them off 
again, spent the union 
funds without consulting 
anyone; he gave no ac- 
counting, no reason or justification for his 
actions and, because he happened to come 
into power during a period when wages 
the world over were rising rapidly among 
organized and unorganized workers alike, 
he managed to keep himself in power by 
pointing to the increased wages as the 
result of his personal efforts. 

In r901 Sam Parks spent $40,000 of 
the union’s money without rendering an 











accounting; in 1902 more than $60,000 
was paid out on his order in a similar 
manner, but these amounts constituted 
merely a part of the sums at his disposal. 
A typical instance of his working methods 
is supplied by the experience of the 
Hecla Iron Works. Parks 
approached the officers of 
the concern with a demand 
for money in one hand 
and the threat of a strike 
in the other. He was 
thrown out, whereupon he 
immediately called a strike 
that threw twelve hundred 
men out of work and cost the concern fifty 
thousand dollars. The firm finally surren- 
dered and paid Parks two thousand dollars, 
whereupon he ordered the men to go back 
to work. They went. At his command, 
issued without consulting anyone, with- 
out a vote, without warning, they aban- 
doned their work like obedient sheep, 
and like sheep they returned at his order. 
In dozens of instances the members of 
this union, obeying implicitly, without 
question, enabled Sam Parks to black- 
mail their employers, and the easiest, 
most common pretext on which to call a 
strike was the ever present jurisdictional 
dispute. 

The Sam Parks affair is fifteen years 
old. How about conditions right now? 

Last fall the C. A. Carson Compan 
was erecting a building in Cleveland, 
Ohio. When it was time to pour the 
concrete on the first floor, trouble 
started. Three business agents descended 
upon the contractors. Union lathers were 
setting the metal forms for the concrete 
and the sheet metal workers claimed the 
task as theirs. It was not a question of 
hours or wages; full union conditions—the 
“‘closed shop” —prevailed on the job. To 
avoid trouble, the contractor declared 
his willingness to take down the forms 
put up by the lathers, to have the taking- 


down done by union sheet-metal workers’ 


or, if the lathers did it, to pay the cost 
into the treasury of the sheet metal 
workers’ union. 

Did the business agents agree to this 
eminently fair proposition of a contractor 
anxious to avoid trouble? They did not. 
They refused to commit themselves, but 
when the contractor poured concrete into 
the forms placed by union lathers, a 
strike was called. Every union man em- 
ployed on the building was ordered to 
quit and walked out. 

The contractor alleges that the owner 
of the building settled the trouble by 
paying two business agents a total of two 
thousand dollars. When the first thou- 
sand was paid, according to the con- 
tractor’s story, the union men meekly 
went back to work, regardless of the 
jurisdictional dispute. 

The John Gill & Sons Company put 
up a business structure in Cleveland late 
in 1915. F. A. Collins, the firm’s super- 
intendent, under oath declared that 
shortly before Christmas union labor 
officials asked him to “kick in” on a 
Christmas present. He was giving fifty 
dollars for the grafters. They laughed 
at him. 

“My, that’s only cigarette money for 
one day,” declared one of them. They 
told the superintendent very frankly 
that they wanted at least two thousand 
dollars, one per cent of the contract 

(Continued on page gr) 
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Lhe DREADFUL FLEECE 


Flow Love Came at Last to Jed Wimple and 
Punishment to His Father , 





LD Tim Wimple went about the 
business of the snake hunt with 
the slow and painful precision of 
the aged. 

The climb from the boulder bed of Hat 
creek up the cut wall of the canyon to 
the water scoured slit in the limestone 
which was the rattlers’ den he acnieved 
after much wheezing and careful placing 
of the manzanita stick supporting his 
steps. He took no hand-hold on over- 
hanging bush until he had thrashed that 
bush with his manzanita cane beyond all 
peradventure of the stab of fangs. He 
would not permit his feet to remain for 
even an instant near any cranny in the 
rocks. The poise of his bent body—of 
the white old rag-weed head thrust peer- 
ingly forward—was all superlative cau- 
tion. Old Tim Wimple dreaded rattle- 
snakes more than any other menace in 
life. That was why he hunted them; 
a perversity which was a sort of warped 
courage gave him zest for the sport. ‘The 
varmints weren’t smart enough to get 
Tim Wimple! Nobody, let alone rattlers, 
could get Ole Tim. 

Just as his eyes came to the level of the 
lip of rock projecting from the snake den 
two fat serpents, dusty and loathfully 
muscular, slithered across the sun- 
warmed slab of limestone and disappeared 
into the narrow crevice beyond. Instantly 
a high pitched, singing note, as of tensed 
wires under the rasp of a file, proceeded 
from the hidden recesses of the den; 
warning terrific as a tiger’s roar. The 
dust brown, slack old figure stopped at 
the vantage of the lowermost lip of rock, 
shoulders level with the rattlers’ den. 
Excitement of the chase fired the faded 
blue of eyes under brushy brows; his 
opened mouth, in its thicket of reddy- 
white beard, was a swallow’s nest in a 
haycock. Savagery no less than that in 
the serpents’ alarm—savagery and craft 
and blood lust—all the more forbidding 
because of the underlying hint of senility; 
these the graven lines of old Tim Wimple’s 
soul in this the moment of action. 

He unslung from his shoulders, where 
it was bound by a piece of bale rope, a 
sheep’s hide, uncured and_ smelling 
abominably. A twist of the rope and a 
knot about one leg of the hide. Then the 
hunter folded the stiff pelt, wool side 
outermost, about the end of his man- 
zanita cane and thrust it into the den. 
The bale rope trailed after. Viciously he 
prodded the unwielding hide farther and 
farther into the depths of the cavern. 
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Now the wire pitched rattling was deaf- 
ening. Quick, hard thuds against the 
pushing stick carried tell-tale vibrations 
to the claw that held it. 

“Strike, dog-gone yuh! Kick into it, 
yuh hellbenders!” ‘Tim Wimple piped 
shrilly his hunting challenge, and his feet 
shuffled excitedly on the rock. He pulled 
a long bladed hunting knife from under 
his trousers strap and laid it naked on the 
shelf by his elbows. Then, very slowly, 
he began tugging on the bale rope that 
trailed back from the hidden hide. Inch 
by inch the yellow and dirty black skin 
came out through the crevice mouth of 
the snake den. Other things, too. 
Thrashing, writhing bodies of rattlers, 
heads buried in the wool where they had 
struck and snared themselves by fangs 
entangled in the clotted mass of fleece. 
Five rattlers were bagged—five great, 
lashing whips of sinuous muscle. The 
tips of their bodies whirred a measure of 
terrible rage. Old Tim drew the loathly 
skin and its victims cautiously up to reach 
of his hand. With the knife he then 
severed each straining steel spring from 
its buried head. His tongue lolled from 
his mouth as his hand caught the resis- 
tance of each vertebrae to cleaving steel. 

“Snick! Thar yuh go to make ile f’r 
Ole Man Wimple’s rheumatiz! Bish— 
bang! Yuh’ll p’izen my bullets with 
yuh’r p’izen sacks, old gray-belly!” 


HEN the last head was severed he 
gathered the squirming bodies to- 
gether and tied them into a knot with one 
end of the bale rope. This sheaf of head- 
less snakes he hung on the end of his 
manzanita stick as counter-weight for the 
sheep skin, in which the reptile heads still 
remained firmly snared; the stick went 
over his shoulder, carried so cautiously 
that the swaying hide could not by fatal 
chance slap against his back. The hunter 
then picked his slow course back to the 
little shack in the mountain meadow 
which had been home to him for forty 
years. He called it a day—a good day. 
Tomorrow would see him trying out the 
fat from the kill in a rusty frying pan to 
secure the prized snake ile. Time enough 
thereafter to take the secondary profit of 
the hunt—to squeeze deadly venom from 
rigid jaws and smear the bullets for his old 
Long Tom with it. It was a charm, this 
snake p’izen smeared on bullets. You 
couldn’t miss with a p’izened bullet. 
To go from San Francisco to the place 


where old Tim Wimple and his boy Jed 






lived—granting you had the mad desire 
so to lose yourself in this forgotten corner 
of California—would consume a full half 
week and entail many vicissitudes of 
travel. First to the base of sentinel 
Shasta by train; then, fortuitously, con- 
nection with the log train running east 
along McCloud river; in a country of 
stark and timber stripped mountains a 
short and vivid jump by auto to the ulti- 
mate outpost of city life, the farthest 
frontier of the movie, the insurance policy 
and the subpoena. Haply arrived at 
Bettytown, all you would have to do 
would be to find a saddle-horse and a 
guide to pilot you through a wilderness of 
lava cones, swamps and runty timber, 
over the divide of the Sierras and down 
into a mongrel strip of country which the 
sovereign states of California and Nevada 
long since have forgotten—if, indeed, they 
ever really were cognizant of this barren 
domain. “Back of Lassen”’ is the country 
name for the district. Lassen, the snow 
peak, and all its encircling abattis of 
scarified ridges and lava-dammed lakes 
shut out the whole of the world to the 
west; eastward the lower mountains trail 
down to Nevada’s bleached deserts. 
Here, in this shut-in hall bedroom of the 
mountains, life, physically and morally, 
runs pretty low to the ground—grows 
without trimmings, in other words. Like 
the ground pine, it creeps in shadows, and 
its fruits are hard and brittle and bitter. 
Echoes from the world came here only 
faintly and_ behind-hand—sometimes 
years behind-hand. 

In the narrow valley of Hat creek’s 
north prong—a twisted gouge in the moun- 
tains on which the midsummer sun sets 
at four o’clock—lived old Tim Wimple, 
his boy Jed and a third. There’s always 
a disturbing third, even in north prong 
of Hat creek. Her name was the Widow 
Sarston. Old Wimple was just turned 
eighty, his boy Jed was fifty-one, and the 
Widow—well, she was as old as she felt, 
and ofttimes that was very old indeed. 

As the newest comer to the valley— 
she’d been there three months a bride and 
five years a widow—she was, in old Wim- 
ple’s estimation, an interloper. Worse 
than that, a designing woman! When 
she was two years a widow the boy Jed 
had given certain criminal evidences of 

“keeping company” with the Widow 
Sarston. This the father promptly had 
resented and, resenting, had forbidden. 
No pussy-prancin’ she-woman was going 
to steal his boy Jed; not while he, Tim 
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Wimple, was able to protect him. Secret 
jealousy, coupled with a fear of losing 
dominion over the pliant creature who 
remained through all the years “the boy 
Jed,” fanned old Wimple’s hatred of the 
Widow into vicious flame. 

“Tt’s not my boy that Widder’s after, 
but my li’l ole gravel mine she’s playin’ 
for to kotch when I’m dead,” was Wim- 
ple’s public explanation of his prejudice. 
But the cronies of Bettytown’s bars knew 
the gravel mine was a joke and knew, also, 
the real reason for the feud on Hat creek. 
Old Tim Wimple of Hat creek, whose rule 
was as the rule of Abraham; there was 
no dissembling his iron-hard will. 
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As to the boy Jed, aged fifty-one and 


the third point in Hat creek’s triangle of 
discord, best have first look at him vis-a- 
vis his father, returning triumphant from 


the snake killing. For it had been 
always Jed’s poor fortune never to 
be counted an entity in the world’s 
scheme apart from his wilful 
parent. So now the tall, spindling 
man with the face of a child 
miraculously  flores- 
cent with whiskers, 
who looked up from 
the saw-buck at the 
sound of approaching 
steps, instantly takes 
place in the back- 
ground behind the 


dominant aura of old Wimple’s personality. 
An indefinable gesture of the head, grown 
custom after half a century’s bondage; 
the sudden slumping forward of lean 
shoulders: here you have the hallmarks 
of the boy Jed’s fealty. Pale blue eyes, 
which possessed not at all the latent fire 
and bane in the elder’s; slack mouth, 
whose feminine softness even the beard 
could not hide; a head small enough to be 
called dainty on a woman’s shoulders but 
only outrageous on Jed’s: these the en- 
dowments of a mother who had cried 
herself to a grave on the prairie where the 
Argonaut trains passed. These externals, 
and the character appropriate to them. 





The woman in the prairie schooner had 
endured only two years of bondage; she 
left it to her son to spell it out for fifty- 
one. 

“See yuh kotched a’plenty, Dad,” 
Jed greeted in a voice meant to carry 
humble admiration for superior daring. 
The elder carelessly dropped his grisly 
burden by the woodpile and launched 
into a magnificent lie: 

“If yuh’d saw th’ fight they puts up, 
boy! Here’s me, balancin’ on one foot, 
with both hands a’ smokin’ an’ a’ fannin’, 
when ’long comes th’ biggest of th’ hull 
lot—this-here ole gray-belly—an’ he’s 
just fixin’ to stab me in th’ laig when I 
stomps him. He curls up my bootleg 
an’—” He broke off suddenly to sniff the 
air like an old hound, nose up and eyes 
squinted shut. “Say, boy, yuh smelt 
anythin’ outa ordinary today? Sunthin’ 
kin to bad aigs?” 

Jed tilted back his midget’s head and 
noisily whiffled. 

“That’s sulphur from over to Lassen’s 
crater. Got it two-three times this after- 
noon when I was over to the mine. They’s 
a little ground-shake, too. Maybe what 


they say *bout ole Lassen’s true; 
maybe she’s wakin’ up. But 
I dunno—can’t say f’r sure.” 

“Shucks, boy; just Injin talk 
—that’bout ole Lassen’s wakin’ 
up. No more fire in her ’n in 
our bakin’ stove. Hustle now 
an’ get the stove hot, talkin’ “bout 
fre. I wants my flapjacks good an’ 
brown tonight. I’m petered out. Git 
outa thar, yuh Molly cat; leave them 
snaik haids be!” A gaunt black and white 
cat, who walked on the stump of one front 
leg—the foot had been snapped off in a 
trap—was crouched by the dreadful 
sheepskin; her hypnotic eyes were fixed 
on what appeared to be large cockle- 
burrs caught in the fleece, and her whisk- 
ers trembled to nervous twitchings of her 
mouth. Old Wimple threw a heavy chip 
at her; the beast stalked away in hurt 
dignity. 

Ragged pines along the ridge which 
caught the sunset glow stretched up to the 
graying sky like fingers of fear snatching 
at fleeting comfort of light. Shadows 
clotted in the gorge below, blotting, 
torturing outline of bluff and swale 
into ghostly fantasies of night. Winds 
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coursing down from Lassen’s snow carried 
a chill to the valley, whispered eerily of 
things beyond ken. They Bie too, that 
fetid odor the old man and his son had 
commented upon—a taint from the 
laboratories of earth, pregnant of stupen- 
dous convulsions, of leashed forces be- 
yond imagination. Night brooded slowly, 
as if reluctant to league itself with a spirit 
of portent that was loosed from the dim 
white cone of the volcano counted dead. 
Two puny lights sent tiny stabs into the 
thickening dark; one from the window of 
the Widow Sarston, alone, the other, three 
miles away, marking the house of the pa- 
triarch Wimple and his boy Jed. 


1 yeas the course of Jed’s prepara- 
tions for supper the flimsy shack 
trembled once so that hot coals were shaken 
from the firebox and the frying pan turned 
part way round over the blaze. Old Wim- 
ple spilled tea down his beard and roundly 
cursed. Jed’s hand trembled to his throat 
at the shock; his woman’s intuition, 
vaguely sensed, roused in him a poignant 
disquiet. The blasphemous rumblings 
from his father’s lips appalled him; this 
was no time to curse—not when that 
which stirred Jed’s sensitive perception 
was abroad. 

“Don’t yuh think that’s sorta flyin’ in 
th’ face of Providence?” he dared timidly 
to interpose. His father set down his tea 
mug and stared truculently. 

“What’s flyin’ in th’ face of Provi- 
dence?” 

“Cussin’ things out thataway—I mean 
maybe sunthin’s goin’ to happen—” 

“Thar yuh go!” Cackling laughter cut 
short Jed’s halting apology. ‘Gettin’ 
more like th’ Widder every day— 
a’ mewin’ an’ a’ bawlin’ round ’bout 
Providence! Me, I’ll kick Providence in 
th’ slats first time I meets up with her!” 

Jed cast a quick side glance at the figure 
sprawled, elbows down, over the table. 
Something satanic, something hell-born 
in those deep-set, glimmering eyes! Often 
the son had quailed before this leering imp 
in the husk of senility but had been at a 
loss to give it a name. He only felt—oh, 
how he felt its might! 

To cover his embarrassment Jed 
stepped to the door for more wood. A 
smell of sulphur, pungent, disgusting, 


rode into the shack on the draft from 


without. He came back to dump wood 
on the fire, and he trembled so he feared 
his weakness would be detected. Then, 
as they were preparing to roll into their 
bunks, came the second earthquake— 
harder than the previous one and a direct 
kick upward from the vitals of earth. 

“Thar’s yuh’r friend Providence kickin’ 
off th’ bedclothes,” jeered old Tim Wim- 
ple, ‘an’ I’m goin’ cuss her out agin.” 
Which he proceeded to do, fluently and 
with enthusiasm. Jed blew out the light, 
and they went to bed. Hardly were they 
settled in the blankets when they heard 
the Molly cat mewing at the back door; 
her plaint came muffled as if she carried 
something in her jaws. Regularly at half- 
minute intervals: the cat yowled. Jed’s 
nerves twittered. 

“Go throw a stick of wood at that-thar 
dad-rasted Molly cat.” Wimple pére 
mumbled sleepily. Just as the son rose 
obediently to grope in the dark came a 
distant rumbling roar. Like a heavy 
freight wagon on a grade, it was. Jed 
clambered back in his bunk. 


“She'll quit directly,” he muttered. 
The Molly cat did quit its howling; but 
only long enough to walk around the 
house to the front door. 

““Y ow-ow-ow-wuh!”’ 

Jed sat up in his bunk. His voice came 
cachinnated in terror. 

“What's that!” 

A sound of hard galloping hoofs on the 
road outside. The cadence of the hoofs 
broke into syncopation, ceased. Then a 
knock at the door. 

““Who’s there?” Jed quavered. 


“It’s me—the Widow Sarston. Oh, 
sunthin’ turrible—!” 
“Jed—you!”” Old Wimple’s growl 


punctuated the noise of the son’s scrab- 
bling into his trousers. ‘‘Jed, leave that 
?oman be!” But Jed paid no heed. Half 
dressed, he lit the lamp and threw open 
the front door. A little figure, all white 
blur of face and carbon black of hair 
streaming over shoulders, half 
stumbled, half pitched into the 
circle of lamplight. Jed quickly 
put out an arm to support her. 
One work hardened hand 
gripped for his coat sleeve and 
there clutched convulsively. 


“J éd 7? Olds 
Wimople’s voice 
was thunderous. 

“Jed, you get 

away from 
that ’oman 
to one’'t!”’ 


“Jed—Jed! Lassen’s blowed up—mud 
rushin’ down th’ creek—sulphur comin’ 
over th’ ridge! An’ my well water’s b’ilin’ 
hot! I’m skeered—oh Lord, but I’m 
skeered!” 

“There-there, M’tilda’”—The moment 
was one to sweep the boy Jed out of his 
father’s domination; even to betray him 
to that outraged parent by the letting 
slip of the familiar appellative. ‘“There- 
there, everythin’s all right. Just a moun- 
tain blowed up, as you say.” 

“Jed!” Old Wimple’s voice was thun- 
derous. “Jed, you git away from that 
oman to onc’t!” 

For an instant Jed’s arm trembled 
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where it lay over thin shoulders; he felt 
the grip on his sleeve tighten. Then the 
custom of bondage—that bondage left as 
heritage by the woman who had cried her- 
self into the prairie grave—swept back to 
claim him. The old light of blind sub- 
missiveness flickered back into pale eyes. 






















He stepped back and left a cow- 
ering woman alone to face im- 
pending wrath. The Widow 
looked wildly from the slack 
shouldered man who stood by 
the table, head bowed, to the 
menacing figure half risen among 
the blankets in the shadowed 
bunk—just blazing eyes over a 
cascading beard. A slight noise 
at her feet brought her startled 
gaze to the floor. One swift 
glance, and she covered her eyes 
with a hand quickly flung up. 
There, in the middle of the 
lamp’s circle of light, crouched 
the Molly cat, the polished 
knuckle bone of its missing foot 
just showing beneath ragged fur. Its eyes 
were fixed with a gaze hypnotic upon a 
snake’s severed head which lay, jaws dis- 
tended, a few inches beyond the cat’s 
nose. The beast’s whiskers were agitated 
by nervous twitchings of her mouth. She 
purred throatily. The Molly cat was con- 
tent with herself, for had she not brought 
to her masters, as was her custom, a re- 
markable treasure trove? Jed kicked the 
grisly thing into the fireplace. 
~ “Mis’ Sarston, will yuh git outa my 
house before—?” ‘Tim Wimple’s voice 
was deadly cold. The woman dropped 
her hand from her eyes; it went out in 
unconscious gesture of appeal to Jed. 
“TI—I’m so skeered,” she murmured in 
defense. “—Brimstone everywhere— my 
(Continued on page 60) 








Suddenly Mrs. Humpback reappears to port. 


The gunner reyolves his harpoon-gun on its iron platform. 


There is a dull 


explosion, a cloud of smoke and the harpoon sails more than a hundred feet through the air in the cleanest shot imaginable 


A Gitl’s-Eye View of Whaling 


By Mildred Van Inwegen 


HAT would you do if, some 
sunny afternoon while you are 
laboriously whacking balls 
about a tennis court with no 
idea in your head beyond getting them 
over the net, a jolly sea captain should 
step up and out of a clear sky inquire: 

“Like to go whaling?” 

Undoubtedly, in spite of the strange- 
ness of the proposition, if you appreciated 
your opportunity, you would don your 
oldest clothes, grab a pair of rubber boots 
or shoepacs, and hurry to the dock where 
the whaling boat awaits. And thus you 
would be bound, as in a stirring dream, 
from a snug harbor of the Aleutian Is- 





At the dock waits the whaling-boat, one hundred feet long, with a sixteen-foot beam, built for utility, not comfort. 
peak is given over to the harpoon-gun. 


lands, across Bering Sea, its waters look- 
ing for all the world as though churned 
with a bluing-stick, of the deepest, most 
indescribable color, flecked with white- 
caps and clutched along the _ horizon, 
seemingly by rocky fingers. It is taken 
for granted that you are a good sailor, 
an exceptional sailor, in fact. You have 
to be. Otherwise, you will derive noth- 
ing whatsoever from this whaling trip. 
The whaler has passed Lost Harbor, 
the scene of many a shipwreck, and is 
rounding Akun Head, a barren ledge 


hundreds of feet high and rich with sul- 
phur deposits. All through here is good 
whaling territory, principally because, 
with its depth of forty fathoms, it offers 
to the huge mammals abundant food. 
You, yourself, in the depths of Tony’s 
galley have just found some marvelously 
delicious codfish, freshly caught, and now 
you are napping comfortably in one of 
the bunks. 

A hoarse shout pierces your slumber. 
The man in the crow’s-nest has sighted 
a whale! All hands on deck! 

You scramble above. Somehow you 
manage to reach the bridge. What con- 
fusion! The gunner, a picturesque figure 


The foremost 


The single mast supports the very necessary crow’s-nest 


where the lookout stays from start to finish of the hunt 








A Girl’s-Eye View of Whaling: 


in his hip boots and leather jacket (and, 
by the way, he is the highest-paid official 
on the boat, being imported from the Old 
Country for this very purpose) is forward 
by the harpoon gun. His assistants are 
coiling ropes and bringing up heavy 
chains. The captain stands expectantly, 
one hand on the signal bell. He is not 
captain now. The boat is in command of 
the gunner; everyone looks to him. 

You strain your eyes; your heart is 
thumping. Why all this fuss, you wonder 
peevishly. You can’t see the prospective 
victim. Ah, there he is—far ahead, tum- 
bling over and over in the waves! 

But those are whale-killers, the cap- 
tain informs you, as you loudly proclaim 
your discovery. And that’s what they 
prove to be—the most vicious mammals 
in water, equipped with sharp, pointed 
fins, and capable of lightning speed. Yon- 
der, where some dark birds are hovering 
low (whale-birds, the captain terms 
them), is the prize in question. 

Even as he speaks, you view it—a flash 
of gleaming brown. Again your heart 
leaps. Being feminine, you probably 
give vent to your feelings with small 
squeals. But you recover swiftly, for the 
whale has disappeared. When he finally 
bobs up, he is well off to the right. The 
gunner waves his hand; the skipper sig- 
nals the engineer; the boat turns slowly. 

And so it goes. Four times you think 
you have your catch, and four times he 
eludes you—diving into the sure pro- 
tection of the deep. The gunner shrugs 
expressively. The deck-hands straggle 
off one by one. What is wrong? you 
query. Merely rough, the captain an- 
swers. Even could you approach near 
enough to aim, the shot undoubtedly 
would go astray. Better to wait for fair 
weather. With which intention you seek 
a harbor. 

It is five o’clock when you drop anchor. 
The whaler has put into Seredka bay. 
Here is peace personified—not a ripple 
on the water. Tigalda and Avatanak 
Islands wrapped in dreamy violets, lie 
before you. The sky is mother-of-pearl. 
You sit aft on a coil of ropes and feast 
your soul until the clang of the supper- 
gong invites you to a feast of a more 
substantial sort. 


REN you awake the next morning, 
it is to discover that you have 
steamed through the Straits and are in the 
North Pacific. The captain greets you 
encouragingly: Bound to shoot a whale 
today! Ideal weather! 

The weather, especially for this season 
of the year, 1s ideal. The ocean might be 
a millpond for all the swell upon it. ‘The 
sky is dazzling, while along the horizon 
stretches the Aleutian chain—here and 
there a peak like an ice-cream cone. That 
one over yonder is Mount Shishaldin— 
an active volcano, mind you! 

About ten o’clock rises a cry from the 
crow’s-nest: Four whales in sight! It is 
quite a while before you can locate them, 
for they are several miles off. But pres- 
ently a thin volume of water, spraying 
fount-like against the sky, marks where 
they are blowing. A whale, being a mam- 
mal, requires air just as you do. Hence, 
he comes up every now and then to take 
it in through his “blow-hole.”” You can 
distinguish the species of your whale from 
the way he blows. The majority blow 
upward, but a sperm blows sidewise. 
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The harpoon-gun weighs a ton, but it is so fastened to its platform that it can be easily 


and swiftly revolved. 
‘‘forgaar,’’ 


The gunner, alert beside his harpoon 
gun, makes a choice and the chase is on. 
The humpback is a wary creature. Down 
she goes into the water; there is not even 
a ripple to betray her hiding-place. The 
gunner lifts a finger; the signal stops the 
engine. Expectantly you wait, leaning 
forward with bated breath. ‘There is no 
sound save the lap-lap of restless waves 
against the prow of the boat. 

A stifled exclamation from the man- 
on-watch: The whale has appeared be- 
hind you! But, ere the boat can swing 
around, she dives under. Not for long, 
however. The warm sun tempts. Re- 
gardless of the lurking danger, she per- 
mits herself the luxury of rolling over and 
over and resting on the surface of the 
water. 

The gunner throws his gun in position. 
You are almost on her. Another minute 
—but no, she has vanished! You grip 
the rail of the navigating bridge with 


The rope which holds the whale in tow is called the 
a five-inch manila cable, half a mile in length 


rigid fingers—the stillness pricking at 
the calm of your heart, the whaler sway- 
ing like a child’s cradle. 

The gunner utters a Norwegian ex- 
pletive, for, though he has whaled off the 
shores of Iceland and served on a “‘float- 
ing-factory” in Africa, the thrill of the 
hunt still affects him. He knows he is the 
chief actor, that the scene, so to speak, 
hinges on him. 

It is no easy matter to land your whale. 
As in every other sport, there is the psy- 
chological moment. You must fire just 
after he blows and when he is on the verge 
of going down, and you must be close 
enough so that your shot will not fall 
short of its mark. 

You have swung about for the fourth 
time and are watching indifferently. 
(This perpetual eluding is becoming 
monotonous.) Suddenly, another of those 
inarticulate gurgles attracts your gaze. 
Mrs. Humpback has appeared on the port 





The whale has sounded, bearing harpoon and hawser to the very bottom of the ocean. 
Then, coming up to blow, she tears ahead with spurts of speed, 
towing the whaleboat behind her 
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side of the whaler. How exasperating! 
Still too far for a shot! 

But the gunner surprises you. Instead 
of signaling ‘Hard Starboard,” he re- 
volves the gun on its iron platform. It is 
all over in a second—a dull explosion, a 
cloud of smoke, and a harpoon sailing 
more than a hundred feet through the air. 

It was the cleanest shot imaginable, 
the most spectacular! 
the pilothouse, you are practically in the 
front row of the balcony—decidedly the 
best seat in any theater. You could see 
it all—the harpoon catching the whale 
in the most vulnerable spot, the gunner 
gesticulating wildly, his assistants pay- 
ing out a half mile of rope, and full speed 
astern from the engine. 

But full speed is not necessary. The 
whale has sounded and does not reappear. 
That one shot was effective. 

No wonder the gunner struts proudly 
as he steps down to issue directions! 
Justly may he plume himself, for it is no 
exaggeration to state that only once in a 
season will you witness as well-calculated 
and finished a performance. 





The winch—a sort of windlass for 
hoisting purpose -s—slow ly brings the 
victim to the surface. What a funny 


looking object a humpback is, how dirty 
—covered with barnacles and seaweeds! 
The mate informs you that there are 
several varieties of whales, which amazes 
you greatly, as you supposed of course 
that a whale was a whale. 

Humpbacks are dark and not very long, 
and huge flippers which gives 
them the appearance of crocodiles. Sul- 
phur-bottoms, or they are 
more commonly called, are the largest, 
sometimes running into the hundred-foot 
measurement Finbacks are the 
prettiest and the easiest to handle. But 
sperms are considered the real prize, for 
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“blues,” as 


class. 


On the bridge of 


Sperms are considered the real prize, for their heads are filled with pure 
its blubber-cookery, its meat-loft, its fertilizer sheds, is the last place one would choose to linger in 
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‘*They cut off her tail with the carying knife 
because it is a useless encumbrance 
and because a gunner brands thus 

his individual prize 


their heads are filled with pure oil, and 
oil is the object of whaling. Right whales, 
termed “bowheads”’ because of the bow- 
like formation of their headbone, are rare 
in these waters. Occasionally they are 


caught in the Arctic—harpooned by hand 








oil and oil is the object of whaling. 





from small boats. A hazardous pastime, 
truly! They have gill-bones ranging in 
length from six to ten feet. These com- 
mand high prices, although the present 
war has about closed the market for 
whalebone. 

But the mate mustn’t claim all your 
attention. While he is discoursing, you 
can watch the deckhands pump Mrs. 
Humpback full of air (to prevent her 
sinking) and lash her to the forward side 
of the boat. They cut off her tail, first, 
because it is a useless encumbrance; sec- 
ondly, because thus a gunner brands his 
individual prize. (Gunners are paid extra 
for every whale they bring into the sta- 
tion. Hence, there must be no confusion 
when accounts are settled.) The harpoon 
gun, too, must be reloaded, and fresh 
ropes prepared, for Mrs: Humpback is not 
the only whale in the briny. 

Back you go, doubling your tracks. 
But it is two o’clock in the afternoon ere 
you shoot your second—the female of a 
pair of “humps.” You see them yonder 
in the. golden sunlight, and the pity of it 
sweeps over you: To bring down these 
monarchs of the deep! To desecrate the 
spirit of the ocean by death-dealing ex- 
plosives! Somehow, you don’t fit into the 
picture. That expanse of blue, that Fuji- 
yamain the distance, are God’s, not man’s. 

But this is no moment for sentiment. 
You are hunting whales. With an eager- 
ness matching that of the morning, you 
watch the attack. The humpbacks pay 
little attention to you at first. Then, as 
is their wont, they begin that system of 
blowing and diving—eluding the gunner 
with maddening surety, coming up on 
the left, again on the right. There are 
the same tense silences, the same rocking 
of the whaler, the same signaling from 
gunner via skipper to engineer. 

(Continued on page 52) 


A whaling plant, with 
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Although all of us like sometimes to cast off the garment of civilized 
manners and get down to fundamentals, comparatively few are willing to 
discard the. comfortable night quarters below the time-proved roof for a 
bivouac under anything more leakable than canvas. 
outer, who sheds his shoes and most of his clothing and gets snug between 
the plies of blankets under the night sky, knows the spiritual message the 
dark hours deliver to those who know the out-of-doors at that time 





Only the out-and-out 





NIGHTS OUT 


Bivouacking for the Joy of It— 


ORE than half the fun of rough- 

ing it consists of reverting 

temporarily to primitive con- 

ditions, getting back and down 
to fundamentals. Civilized manners and 
customs for the most part are but a sort 
of outer garment; we enjoy wearing it, 
but there are times when the best of us 
like to throw it off and to run about more 
or less naked in the sunshine and perhaps 
even to roll in the sand. The funda- 
mentals are said to be reducible to: some- 
thing to eat, something to wear and a 
roof; and I repeat that half the enjoyment 
of out-of-doors folk consists of getting the 
frills and extraneous trimmings sheared 
from these three bedrock principles of 


Roofless Bed 


By Hamilton Laing 


existence. As for the first we have abun- 
dant evidence in the very manifest picnic 
luncheon; the beach folks in their abbre- 
viated togs rather strongly speak for the 
second; but for the third—oh how com- 
paratively few are willing to discard the 
comfortable night quarters 
convenient, time-proved roof, for a biv- 
ouac under anything more leakable than 
canvas! Only the out-and-out outers, 
the dyed-in-the-wool lovers of fresh air 
and the things not found within walls, 
play loosely and take liberties with the 
weatherman at night. 


below the 


The Gospel of the 


The game that most of the outdoor 
folk play is a make-believe one; many of 
the things we do are not directly neces- 
sary; but like youngsters we play the 
game as though they are necessary. And 
what a zest it adds to the game to pick 
your night quarters as though you must, 
as though you were a Livingstone ora 
Champlain i in a strange land and had little 
choice in the matter. It isa spice of uncer- 
tainty, a dash of tingling pleasure to have 
to seek out a new bivouac at the day’s 
end, to find at the sun’s setting the best 
out-of-doors hostelry, rather than to go 
to the customary perch like a sleepy fowl. 

Also, there is a spirituality about the 
night, a message in the dark hours that 
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can be delivered only to those who know 
the out-of-doors at that time. Have not 
all the poets felt the spell of the “‘sable 
curtain” and heard the rustling of the 

“trailing garments of the night” ‘and told 
us so? Was it not always the time when 

“churchyards yawned” and specters went 
abroad for an airing? Do not the birds 
hush their song or sing but prayerfully 
when the moon is out, and the very 
flowers close their eyes? Yet the most 
of us greet this time of soul awakening 
and receive its message with closed and 
bolted doors; travelers following the 
roads steer at twilight for a roofed haven 
that they may shut out this part of their 
journey. It is as though they yet feared 
the wolves or old Sabre-tooth’ the tiger 
that once prowled by night and devoured. 
Today there are no devourers by night 
larger than Culex, the miscreant mos- 
quito; but it seems that the habit, once 
so very necessary to man’s well-being, 
became so welded upon him that now he 
cannot unshackle himself, and so the 
lovely summer night, with all its spiritual 
things, goes begging. 


He my own part, my rise or fall, prog- 
ress or retrogression as you please, in 
this respect was gradual; more gradual 
perhaps than I realized. Strange night- 
roosts at first were not always matters of 
choice; | tried roofless beds perforce, and 
finding them good, the habit grew. A 
love of gun and camera and the pursuit 
of the wild things that flee; the longing 
and hankering of the soul after the places 
where the sunrises and sunsets are not 
obscured by man’s tall handiwork, and 
where the air is sweet and the birds sing 
to their own echoes; the lure and lust of 
the unending road; these and kindred 
things have been responsible. Thus in 
my roving whether 1 made my roofless 
bed on the plain or on the mountain or by 
the sea, I found 1 it good. Whether or not 
I have come to “‘know the Lord” as the 
Plymouth Brother said so confidently to 
the immortal R. L. S. on his journey in 
the Cévennes, perhaps is a matter for 
conjecture; but at least I feel that I have 
come to know something that no man can 
know if he essays to learn it between four 
walls, and white sheets. 

In choosing a comfortable night-roost 
the experienced hand perhaps shows even 
more plainly than in most other activities 
of outdoors people. The veteran is never 
stuck for an hostelry. Yet no two sets of 
circumstances are alike, no two of his 
bivouacs can’ be quite the same. Herein 
lies the spice and savor of the make- 
believe adventure: he must use his in- 
genuity always. He insists on being com- 
fortable too; but he draws the line some- 
where between the spring- mattress luxury 
of indoors, and the tyro’s stony couch of 
hardship without; and he sleeps well and 
rests easy and rises with the birds. He 
never “crawls out” with a bad conscience 
or a headache, and he will maintain that 
one hour of slumber out-of-doors is worth 
two indoors. He most truly fits the action 
to the occasion. Thus a nights-out vet- 
eran, caught in a rain and sleet and snow- 
storm of April in Manitoba, has been seen 
to drive his jaded team into a naked pop- 
lar wood, blanket them, hoist a wagon- 
rug as a sloping roof for himself, wheedle 
a fire from impossible wood and in an hour 
or two have dry togs on his back—dry 
and warm enough at least to be fairly 
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comfortable, and to allow him to get 
within speaking distance of Morpheus 
during the remainder of the night. Under 
the same circumstances the novice who 
shared his impromptu bivouac would, 
alone, have fared poorly. 

Doubtless in most sections of America 
the most profitable sleeping-out time of 
the year is spring and autumn. If the 
night air then is a trifle chill, it at least 1s 
wholesome. During the summer, Culex 
is abroad with deadly weapons and 
bloody purpose—the man_ who shall 
banish the wretch from earth, were he as 
mean as Lucifer, surely will be accorded 

a place in heaven!—and one must be a 
ceca and an enthusiast as well to cope 
with his legions and at the same time to 
sleep. As for myself I would much rather 
lie down in my shoes, without a blanket, 
in April on the plains, and while the ponds 
are freezing, snuggle my back against a 
slow-burning glow of dry cow-chips; or 
in October or even November with snow 
on the ground and the yell of the snow 
goose, south-going, in the air, cuddle 
into the hay or the straw of friendly 
stacks, than in midsummer with blanket 
and air-pillow and comfortable weather 
try conclusions with these long-billed 
letters of blood that make the night hid- 
eous. However all summer nights are 
not mosquito-cursed; and let us give 
praise to the Giver of Good that our great 
American Mecca for outdoor folks: the 
West, is not “skeeter’-ridden. Praise be! 

Up in Manitoba there is a little spot, a 
mile or so of ranch pasture, hemmed in 
between a lake, a wide chain of marshes 
and a range of sandhills. It is tucked 
away from the sparsely settled farm- 
lands; it is lonely; and more than once I 
have found it a good place for the first 
bivouac of spring. The gray geese come 
to roost in the pond-holes of the marsh- 
chain, and the snow geese to the ice-bound 
lake beyond; the love-crazy grouse boom 
all the day and half the night; big, white- 
leggined prairie hares skip about on the 
flat; coyotes sing their mad songs back in 
the hills, and there is much other com- 
pany. The night here always is chilly; 
but there is scrubby wood at hand and 
cow-chip fuel to make a glowing warmth; 
and the snowberry shrubbery provides a 
rough couch. Here if anyw here one can 
get the meaning of a spring night to north- 
ward: in a land where spring, following 
a severe winter, means much. ee he restless 
yelling of the geese, the amorous call of 

mallard or grouse, the whispering of small 
migrants—the weak and fearful ones— 
passing unseen across the dark sky, all 
bring the same message, a message of big 
import: restlessness, uneasy longing, a 
spirit of striving. The night is full of it; 
I hear it from the birds, feel it in the light 

spring airs that move across the prairie, 

smell it rising from the dank earth, sense 
it everywhere. It is the renaissance of the 
year, the invasion of the South into the 
North. I feel little of it in the slow-moving 
spring of the East, little in the easy West. 
Perhaps the novelty of it is a factor; but 
the feeling has never come to me so 
strongly by day anywhere, as it has here 
between sleeping and waking on this April 
plains-roost. 


HERE is some genuine satisfaction in 
tramping light, sleeping out and beat- 
ing the weather-clerk. When it rains, how- 
ever, the man indoors has by far the best 





of it; for a weeping sky is the only thing 
other than Culex that can completely 
spoil a night-camp. When it rains one 
must have a roof or do dreadful penance. 


Even the roof of a rural schoolhouse. In 
the cold, mizzling darkness of an April 
dusk we, two wet-footed hikers, entered 
such a porch and—found the inner door 
locked! But one thinks nimbly beneath 
a wet coat and in about five seconds we 
had secured the open sesame to that edu- 
cational shrine in the magic of the little 
key that reposed in a niche above the 
broken window. There was fuel in 
plenty, to use which did not then greatly 
disturb our consciences. But we had no 
blankets; and one does not rest well on a 
six-foot bench. He never discovers how 
many bones are in his anatomical struc- 
ture until he tries some such couch. New 
bones somehow keep cropping out unex- 
pectedly; when one spot gets sore another 
one must be juxtaposed; the third or 
fourth time over the field is excruciating. 
Then too, one must sleep with that rest- 
less, half-conscious sense of the fear of 
falling that is said to be a heritage of the 
days when we slept in trees and hung there 
precariously like fowl. It is a dreadful 
heritage; it were far better to sleep dead 
to aches and pains and fears, and fall or 
not, have the agony over ina lump. Such 
nights are pleasant only when one laughs 
over them afterwards; valuable merely to 
provide contrast for more happy bivouacs. 


| Be’ on the open lake-shore on the 
bare, partured sod that rises some 
three feet above the water, is a spot in a 
curving bay that in summer I have many 
times monopolized as a roost. Every dry 
summer night out on the prairie would be 
delicious were it not for the too-present 
Culex, and here I have learned to beat 
him. So good is a night out on this spot 
that often I come across the five-mile 
lake-expanse from camp in the woods 
and sleep here just for the fun of it. If, 
a time or two, I have failed to outguess 
the weatherman and have had to sleep 
below my canoe, that has been but added 
spice to my salad of nights-out experi- 
ences. When winged pests are on the 
warpath I spread my blanket close to the 
water’s edge and build a smudge-fire that 
sends the miscreants sneezing out of 
camp. Always I am careful to smoke 
well the down-wind side of the bed—for 
these wretches follow their noses up 
wind—and I turn in at star time with an 
aroma of green wormwood and dry cow- 
chips drifting off to leeward. 

If there is an air stirring, the ripples 
chatter softly at the foot of the bank— 
although it 1s so low, a whole colony of 
bank swallows have their homes in its 
abrupt face—and though it is the most 
remote spot on the shore, I am never 
lonely. For here in the darkness or dawn- 
ing the prairie owl visits me to ogle comic- 
ally, and I watch the little piper chaps 
in the shallows and duck youngsters 
dabbling about with their mother, and 
here too I have seen something of the 
devoted old Canada goose pair and their 
young, and most wondrous sight of all! 
seen the white pelican squadron, two 
hundred strong, fishing and swinging 
about close by in the moonlight. The 
night wherein the squadron steamed 
through the silvery moon-path not far 
from the foot of my bed, was one never 

(Continued on page 54) 











The Awakening of Sinsabor 


How War’s Rough Hand Smoothed Out the Wrinkles 


an a Discontented Town 


HEN Congress declared that a 

state of war existed between the 

United States and Germany, 

the inhabitants of Sinsabor 
filled their cellars with a year’s supply of 
flour and sugar, sat down in their com- 
fortable morris chairs with a “‘well-we’re- 
safe” expression on their faces, and began 
to hash over the fight about the library 
board back in 1906. 

Sinsabor is an industrial town of about 
ten thousand inhabitants, situated half- 
way between New York and San Fran- 
cisco, and ten thousand feet closer to 
Venus than either one. It complains of 
the most unusual climate on the conti- 
nent, the only difference between winter 
and summer being that the one is long 
and very cold, while the other is just 
short and cold. Physically, it is the safest 
spot in the United States; mentally, the 
unhappiest—or was until on the evening 
of April the second, when the government 
decided that states, cities and individuals 
should stop thinking about themselves 
and consider the problems of the nation 
that needed their help, and of the world 
that needed the help of their nation. 

Until then, the only desire that those 
of the community had in common was 
the desire to get away. Everybody 
knocked. Even the mine-made million- 
aires forgot about the source of their 
limousines and caviar when they were 
approached with appeals to help put 
Sinsabor on the Lincoln Highway, or to 
contribute toward a high school gymna- 
sium, or a playground for the children 
of the foreign born. No Sinsabor mil- 
lionaire wanted to see himself perpetuated 
in Sinsabor. If he gave of his wealth, it 
was for a marble arch in the biggest park 
of the capital city, where he who motored 
might marvel. Why should he bestow 
benefits upon a God-forsaken waste? At 
any rate the millionaires forgot Sinsabor 
and the people who stayed wished that 
they could forget it. 

Bisie recent years there had been no 
welfare organizations of any kind. If an 
ever-expectant Austrian mother happened 
to be deserted by her drunkard husband, 
some tender-hearted individual relieved 
her plight. Infant mortality was the 
highest in the state. Dairies were primi- 
tive in their filth, and every winter two 
or three epidemics wrung a shocking toll 
of sickness and death among the children. 
Residence streets and alleys were never 
cleaned, except as the individual house- 
holder raked up the little patch of ground 
surrounding his home.  Half-burned 
business blocks have stood for years, 
historic ruins that at first irritated and 
finally benumbed the sensibilities of the 
good citizens. Moving pictures were 
allowed to lure hundreds into ill-ven- 
tilated fire traps. No one cared enough 
about any of these shameful conditions 
to risk the condemnation that would 
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fall upon him if he ‘tried to remedy them. 
The women, who are usually first to 
feel the responsibility of city houseclean- 
ing, became apathetic. They jogged 
along in their own little ruts, dissatisfied 
with the town, jealous of each other, and 
bemoaning the fate that had cast them 
upon this forlorn and wind-blown moun- 
tain top. The library board dissension 
had divided the camp into hopeless fac- 
tions, whose sole aim was to tear down 
whatever the enemy started to build up. 
Many who had known each other since 
the early days, passed without speaking, 
and whenever a neutral entertained it 
was necessary to devote two or three days 
to the affair in order to avoid the collision 
of guests who refused to associate with 
each other. A stranger would have re- 
marked the mouths turned down in the 
corners, and the lack-laughter eyes of 
women whose figures were slender with 
youth. And then—Congress interrupted 
the uneven tenor of their ways. 


N the beginning Sinsabor did not feel 

that the government was pointing its 
finger at Sinsabor. It commented about 
times looking rather dark for the coast 
cities where there was the possibility of a 
submarine attack. It was disconcerting 
to have the doings of foe Kelley and 
friend Hanson crowded out of the morn- 
ing Fume, in order to make way for 
the doings of a vague battle line some- 
where in France. It was a nuisance to 
have to struggle to one’s feet every time 
the pianist played “The Star-Spangled 
Banner’ at the movies. A recruiting 
officer arrived in town one day, and men 
stared at him half curious, half puzzled, 
and then it suddenly dawned upon them 
that his coming had to do with their own 
lives, and they avoided him. But they 
could not shut out of their minds the in- 
tangible something that he suggested. 

Gradually flags began to wave from 
the public buildings. Shopkeepers dec- 
orated their windows with the national 
colors, patriotic editorials appeared in 
the newspaper. The various mines had 
formal flag raisings, when the reorganized 
band played the familiar anthems that 
brought tears to hardened eyes and love 
to hardened hearts. Out of a regenerated 
Chamber of Commerce was born a Com- 
mittee of Safety, composed of merchants, 
mine managers, clerks and doctors—a 
representative body of men whose duty 
it was to find ways in which Sinsabor 
could be of most service to the country. 
Old enemies, whose sons were enlisting, 
became friends again. Factions were 
overlooked in a common cause, a common 
duty. When the night came for twenty- 
one of Sinsabor’s lads to depart for the 
state recruiting stations, a parade of 


automobiles, the fire engine, members of 
the several lodges, the safety-first teams 
of the big mines, and the volunteers, 
headed by the band, marched up and 
down the main street. Merchants along 
the way distributed flags, children waved 
Roman candles, women lavished candy 
and tobacco upon the boys who, in the 
passing of a day, had become heroes. 


OMEWHERE out of the charged at- 

mosphere was born the desire for a 
branch of the Red Cross. Women from 
all over the district responded to the call 
to meet in the library basement, and plans 
for home service were enthusiastically 
discussed. 

Classes were started in first-aid work, 
home dietetics and sanitation, with a 
Red Cross nurse from the safety-first 
department of one of the largest mines 
in charge. One alert woman suggested 
that possibly the best service that could 
be rendered to the government would be 
to make Sinsabor a clean, healthy place 
for babies. A committee was appointed 
to investigate the dairies, and to discuss 
with the dairymen the feasibility of glass 
or paper containers for delivered milk, 
and the advantage that might be de- 
rived from a central distributing station. 
Another committee of both men and 
women was appointed to meet with the 
grocers and find out if the rotting fruits 
and vegetables, that were hauled to the 
dumps every Saturday night, could not 
be reduced in price before they became 
unfit for food, and made available for the 
poorer families who ordinarily could not 
afford such luxuries. This problem sug- 
gested the establishing of kitchens, where 
women of all classes could go and learn 
from practical demonstration how to 
make inexpensive food products, if there 
happened to be such things, palatable as 
well as nourishing. 

The exclusive mine manager’s wife 
suddenly found herself interested in the 
wife- of her husband’s Italian shift boss. 
Feuds, that had germinated in the boy- 
cotts of the strike of 1900, were disappear- 
ing with the ash-filled alleys and trashy 
streets. Every one was interested in 
thinking up means for making Sinsabor a 
wide-awake, progressive town, and finally 
the Chamber of Commerce decided that 
not only was it the best town on earth to 
live in, but it was also the greatest tourist 


attraction this side of the Woolworth 
building! 


HE civic wheels may be rusty yet, but 

our wagonis hitched to that Emerson- 
ian star, and there is an eagerness for service 
in the heart of Sinsabor that has cast out 
pettiness and selfishness, and made the 
present interesting and the future full of 
promise. We have become regenerated 
under the salutary influence of a great 
personality—Our Country. 
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THE SCARLET KIMONO 


How Rachael Masters Came Back From “Somewhere in 


the World”’ 


FTER leaving his wife at her 

down-town destination, Doctor 

Land drove towards the hospital 

with determined mind: he would 

end all possibility of further rumors, he 

would send the girl out—that was what 
he should have done weeks ago. 

Yet when his mind was made up, he 
was not satisfied. He could not blame 
Rachael, and his thoughts turned irri- 
tably upon the probable source of scandal. 
It was that vicious nurse! She would 
never get a case from him. 

He deftly manipulated the wheel under 
his hand, keeping a sharp eye on cross 
streets, but his thoughts flew back and 
forth through the web in which they were 
enmeshed. 

Miss Gains had picked up some sort of 
a friendship with Marie of late—talked 
as if they had known each other before. 
She was in a position to do a poor devil of 
a doctor a deal of harm. He had stuck 
around that room too much. He shrugged 
his shoulders uncomfortably as he entered 
the hospital; he hated a cad. 

Rachael had come to count upon com- 
prehension as well as cooperation from 
the doctor and when he stood before her 
with inscrutable face and announced in 
cool, business-like terms that he had told 
the head nurse that she would be giving 
up room 23, a swift glance of questioning 
import escaped her before she replied in 
tones she tried to make equally business- 
like: “Very well. Do I go today?” 

He could not help seeing her stiffen, 
though he seemed to be struggling with a 
package he was drawing from his pocket. 

“As you wish,” he answered, miserable 
and unable to offer her the parcel. “Here, 
I brought you some more clay.”” When 
she did not take it, he laid it on the table 
and addressed Miss Gains, whom he had 
met in the hall and to whom he had an- 
nounced the fact that her patient was 
going and whom he had carried along 
with him into the room. “Put this in 
Miss Masters’ grip,” he added. 

It was the presence of the nurse which 
bit deepest with Rachael. She had not 
made it necessary to shield himself. She 
knew that he was miserable in spite of his 
endeavor to seem casual, that he was 
ashamed, that he almost wished she 
would ask for reasons; but she drew with- 
in herself coldly. Rachael Masters never 
asked for reasons; she did not meet life 
that way; she was where she was because 
she had not done so some years before. 
A true lady, she walled herself behind the 
ramparts of reserve. 

“1 am indebted to you for some weeks 
of rest beyond the usual period already,” 
she said, putting her thanks in formal 
statement yet giving credit where credit 
was due. “This hospital has been Para- 
dise to me—I am to go. I shall remember 
that to you I am to render thanks to have 
had it at all.” 





By Dell H. Munger 


Author of: The Wind Before the Dawn 





Three years before this story opens, 
Rachael Masters has set her hand to the 
“wrong” implement of fate, which ac- 
counts for her bleached hair, rouged lips 
and the defiance in her young eyes, the 
defiance which marks her kind and is 
the surest sign of the bitter realization 
which comes with “the life.” In the 
hospital, to which a small legacy makes 
it possible for her to retire for awhile, she 
finds a friend in Dr. Land, who fans her 
ambition to be a story writer and en- 
courages her to begin life over again. 
Her first story, “Jimmie,” is accepted by 
publishers and a new hope dawns in 
Rachael’s weary heart. She has mod- 
eled, in clay, a statuette of “Jimmie,” her 
child-hero, and this becomes to her the 
symbol of her new life just as her scarlet 
kimono 1s felt unconsciously to represent 
her past. But Dr. Land’s reconstructive 
interest in the girl is complicated by 
gossip stirring in the hospital. 





Rachael had been sitting at the window, 
getting an early start at the correction 
of the completed manuscript of her second 
“Jimmie” story. She made a bright 
colored picture in her scarlet draperies. 
Miss Gains turned to get the street suit 
Rachael would soon be needing, and the 
doctor had an impulse to cover the awk- 
wardness of the moment and to plead for 
tacit understanding by reaffirming his posi- 
tion of casual adviser. He touched with 
his finger the sleeve of her scarlet kimono. 

“You'll fare better in the days to come 
if you abandon all this,” he said in the 
low tone of assumed friendliness. “Put 
away the perfume stuff too.”’ 


HE cheeks she had been too hurried to 

rouge for weeks flamed a scarlet equal- 
ing the tone of the garment she wore as 
she rose, almost visibly withdrawing from 
his touch, slight as it was. 

“May I ask how much I owe you?” 
she asked quietly, though her breath 
came in sharp sound through teeth which 
closed on the words quickly. 

He was hurt in turn by the cool rebuff. 
He set a sum below what she had ex- 
pected, below what had at one time been 
mentioned between them; and without 
reply she wrote a cheque to which she 
added enough to fill up the original amount. 

Without looking at the cheque as he 
received it he waved it to dry the ink, 
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still touched by a reminiscent something 
which craved a proper close of their 
relations. 

“I shall miss ‘Jimmie’,” he said, 
glancing over at the clay-stained cloth in 
which the figure was enshrouded. 

“Shall you?” she answered, and her 
tones did not rise to make of it a question. 
Instead, she began to pick up and ar- 
range the papers his sudden coming had 
caused her to drop. 

He stooped to help her, but she gath- 
ered them suddenly away from his grasp, 
crumpling some of them as she did so. 

He knew she hated crumpled things. 

“Goodby,” he said with a man’s swift 
impulse to get from the room. “I shall 
miss both you and Jimmie.” 

She accepted the barren little attempt 
to put things on the old basis; she even 
met him half way, but her attempt was 
as barren as his, for she noted that he 
spoke with finality, and that there was the 
implication that she was not to see him 
again. 

“T shall miss you too,” she said and 
started to raise her eyes to his, but as 
suddenly dropped them, reserve melting 
into threatened tears. 

He could have beaten himself with 
blows as he walked down the hall. He 
knew all the pent up things she felt and 
which she had so bravely refused to say, 
and as he whirled away in his car the 
feeling grew that he had been a brute; she 
was young and she had played fair. 

But hang it all! What was a man to 
do? They were all alike; and a man must 
take care of himself. The doctor’s mouth 
settled into as firma line as that of Ra- 
chael’s as he thought; but even as he did 
so, something stirred in him to make fair 
acknowledgment; she was different, she 
would work—and maybe—. 

He drove his car irritably down to 
Union street and out towards the Presidio 
at a rate which should have attracted the 
attention of those in authority. Alice 
was a pretty big woman, but there was 
Marie. Marie was young; such matters 
should not be permitted to take the bloom 
off her cheek. That nurse had tattled— 
he hadn’t asked, but it was evident. Any- 
how, he was not going to get tangled up 
in it—women were the devil—they never 
understood one another; and they would- 
n’t back the girl up in any case. He 
would cut and run while the running was 
good. He was ashamed, ashamed, 
ashamed! He knew that his shame would 
be watered by her tears and kissed by 
every breath of heaven that blew a girl of 
her sort across his path, but there was 
Alice, and Marie—“and a man must go 
with his woman.” 


HE loose leaves of the second instal- 
ment of “Jimmie” were gathered into 
chapters by Rachael with rebellion in 
her heart, the chapters were made into a 
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package, and the package stuffed into 
one corner of her bulging suitcase. She 


started to take it out again. She had an 
impulse to tear it up. “Jimmie” was 
ready for the typing, but both Rachael 
and her work had been flung out upon 
the winds of adversity; she was in the 
mood to throw away the hopes and plans 
of recent weeks. Nothing mattered. 

It was quite possible that she would 
have destroyed it on the wild impulse 
which possessed her if her eyes had not 
at that moment fallen upon “Jimmie” 
in clay. The little face wore the latest 
effect she had discovered in smiles; and 
she suddenly remembered the moment 
of making it as it was, and that the doctor 
had been more than usually pleased as he 
had watched it grow. Her mood changed. 
After all, why lose out of her life that 
which represented the one blessed expe- 
rience it had held? An impulse to save 
as much of it as might be came over her. 

“May I have a box big enough to pack 
this with some cotton around him?” she 
asked, picking the little image up and 
passing her hand over it as one touches 
the flesh which is dear. 

“Going to keep it?” Miss Gains in- 


quired. 
“Sure!” 
That one word stiffened Rachael’s 


mental backbone. She took the offered 
wrappings and with her own hands ar- 
ranged the still damp figure carefully in 
the box, not trusting it to the hand of 
the nurse, who kept up a fire of insinua- 
ting comment running upon the life and 
affairs of the Land family, presupposing 
Rachael’s interest in the doctor subtly, 
and by her own knowledge of the daugh- 
ter’s life able to set over against every 
fact mentioned the cutting insinuation 
that there was much regarding the family 
from which Rachael was excluded by 
the very exigencies of her situation. 

Instead of drooping under it, as Miss 
Gains evidently expected, Rachael’s fight- 
ing spirit rose. She made no reply, but 
watched the girl with contemptuous in- 
difference as she stuffed the bright col- 
ored kimono into the already over full 
suitcase and struggled with the straps. 

“Shan’t I tie this box to the one with 
the bust in it?” Miss Gains indicated 
the fresh clay the doctor had brought as 
his parting gift. 

“No. I shall not need it,” Rachael 
replied. “I’ll leave it here. I’ve enough 
to lug around with me without loading 
up with that.” 

The girl turned with a knowing smile 
to carry the suitcase down, and the pack- 
age of extra clay sat where the doctor 
had left it. 

With the image of “Jimmie” clasped 
to her spasmodically as she closed the 
door, Rachael shut behind her the shel- 
tered life the hospital represented and 
followed the other woman out into the 
fog of a San Francisco winter day. 

A taxi stood waiting at the curb. Ra- 
chael had thought rapidly but definitely 
regarding the next move on the checker- 
board of her fate. In all San Francisco 
she had not even one friend to whom 
she could turn. There was a place, how- 
ever, in which quiet could be obtained, 
if there were a room left to rent. Towards 





that cosmopolitan center she moved 
dully. 
“Number Kearny street,” she said 


to the man, and brushed the silver span- 
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gles of drizzle from her plush sleeve with 
the inevitableness of life’s ebb and ‘flow 
borne in upon her sore heart. She would 
go to Kate Waugh. Kate kept a rooming 
house not far from the district in which 
Rachael’s kind had congregated for many 
years—it was clean, and straight enough. 
The police of San Francisco agreed that 
Kate Waugh kept an “all right” place. 
It was a house where many kinds of peo- 
ple took refuge. It had rooms down- 
stairs where respectable families who 
were poor or down in their luck could 
live in an inconspicuous way; it had 
rooms upstairs where men kept Bachelor’s 
Hall; rooms where widows could cry out 
their sorrows without interference; where 
little work girls could cover themselves 
on the wages they received; rooms where 
growing boys learned how to cook a sau- 
sage from the woman next door; where 
the weak, the ignorant and the needy 
found some place and some thing they 
needed at the moment which otherwise 
might have been disastrous; and away 
up under its fourth floor eaves there were 
places where a girl might be tucked away 
even for a night without rent, if she did 
not try to impose upon the goddess who 
presided over its rambling shabbiness. 
If Kate had been asked, she would have 
told you that she had “thirty rooms— 
more or less,” —but if you had gone upon 
an expedition of exploration, you would 
have wondered what in heaven’s name 
any householder could want with so 
many closets! 


ATE was fat, she was Irish, she was 

redheaded, and she could swear like 
a pirate if imposed upon; she feared no- 
body, she held a hand of iron over her 
many minded roomers; but Kate had a 
way with her, and for the most part she 
was a loving and intelligent guide and 
servant of the poor. It was to Kate that 
Rachael turned when she had to have a 
place in which to stay till she could 
rearrange her affairs to suit the plans she 
had in mind. She would go to Kate, 
shut herself up with a typewriter and— 
and forget Doctor Land and the cold 
farewells of the hospital. 

Kate brushed the rain drops from 
Rachael’s cloak vigorously. ‘Why in 
the world didn’t you let me know, Ra- 
chael darlint?” she inquired. 

Rachael could not tell her that she had 
been turned suddenly out of paradise, 
and in answer her lip quivered. 

“Now don’t you get downhearted,” 
Kate said kindly. “It’s a full house ’'m 
havin’; but I’ll fix you up.” 

“Oh do!’ Rachael said gratefully, more 
moved by the feeling of Kate’s broad 
palm between her shoulders as it patted 
its way to sympathetic relations than she 
would have admitted. 

“You'll have to share a room with 
somebody till I get one empty, but Kitty 
Bell will do it, I know,” Kate added with 
finger on lip as she thought it out. 

“Kitty Bell! Why, I thought she was 
flying high these days!” 

“Th’ last one was just a kid, an’ his 
folks got on to it. Kitty’s been sick and 
had to keep quiet since. I always get 
’em when things go wrong. Now you 
lay down here on my sofy till I arrange.” 

Kate would arrange. Rachael met the 
demand to share a room with Kitty Bell 
reluctantly, but she did not mention that 
reluctance to Kate. Kate was a mitiga- 


ting circumstance, and—as a keeper of 
that halfway house on the road of human 
progress—had her points of excellence. 
The cold farewells at the hospital had 
flung Rachael back upon the class by 
which she was accepted as a fallen leaf 
is swept into the pile which awaits con- 
flagration. Though Kate’s ill-smelling 
rooms were dark, the freedom from stigma 
which the shelter afforded brought a 
sense of relief that made it possible for 
the discouraged girl to fall into whatever 
niche was offered. Here life went on as 
you chose to live it; no one asked ques- 
tions; no one cared; no one set up stand- 
ards, or interfered. Unless the laws of 
San Francisco’s Police Department were 
broken, no one paid heed to anything 
which was going on; and even then a 
friend might find an opening other than 
that by which entrance had been made 
to that indifferently hospitable retreat. 
Rachael did not wish to share a room 
with Kitty Bell; but she would remain 
with Kate till some other arrangements 
could be made. 

The frowsy, overdressed Irish woman 
appeared almost with the formulation 
of the thought in Rachael’s mind. She 
stopped before the mirror in the corner 
and rearranged her waving red pompa- 
dour. ; 

“Caught my hair on th’ hook that 
holds th’ light cord,” she said, laughing. 
“Kitty’s broke, an’ took th’ top room, 
back. ’Twas all I had; but seems funny 
t’ see Kitty there. She come with three 
trunks and Binks. We put one of the 
trunks in th’ hall; but she’s set on havin’ 
the other two right in there with her, an’ 
there ain’t goin’ t’ be much room for you. 
It’ll do till you get ready t’ go back.” 

Kate ended by picking up Rachael’s 
suitcase and moving towards the stairs 
with the finality of the efficient. Whether 
she wished or no, Rachael was estab- 
lished with Kitty and the effervescing 
Binks. Rachael regarded Binks with 
interest. 

Binks was the epitome of Kitty’s for- 
tunes. Gone his bow of red, gone even 
the tan collar which had supported it. 
The tangled tassel on the end of his other- 
wise shaven tail still waved with the 
eager expectancy of the small doggie; but 
the tassel was of a sodden gray, his little 
paws were grimy from the dirt of the 
kitchen floor, and his bleared eyes half- 
closed from the accumulations of two 
weeks of cold and neglect. “Get out, you 
pest!” was the greeting he received when 
he lavished his affectionate little tongue 
on his mistress’ pendant hand. Rachael 
saw that Binks was also “down in his 
luck.” 

Rachael measured the comfort to be 
had by remaining in the room with the 
despondent Kitty, and with Binks as an 
excuse, fled to the regions below. 

“Give me a little warm water and I'll 
wash the poor thing. May I come in here 
and dry him?” she asked of Kate; and 
thereby gained admission to that hos-~ 
pitable quarter herself. The future had 
been rosy-hued for many weeks, and 
Rachael decided to try to keep it so. 

But though Rachael tried to color the 
future to her liking, the future colors 
itself according to the convictions of the 
moment. Kate went to bed early. Kitty 
had some friends in for “a feed,” as she 
termed it. The little room under the 
eaves was heated only by a gas-plate: 
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which ate the vital elements out of the 
air; it rained so hard that the skylight, 
which was their only source of ventila- 
tion, could not be opened. Binks fretted 
incessantly unless coddled; and out of 
patience at last Kitty slapped at him, 
with the penknife in her hand with which 
she had been peeling an apple. The pen- 
knife caught the unfortunate dog on his 
foreleg and made a nasty gash, and in 
spite of Rachael’s wrappings his freshly 
washed coat was flooded with blood which 
dried into cakes as the evening wore on. 


HE morning after is apt to be a rev- 

elator; and so it was with Rachael. 
Kitty slept late. The rain beat monoto- 
nously on the shingles over their heads. 
Binks wriggled his way insinuatingly down 
between them for the warmth and com- 
fort to be found there, and moved so 
continuously that sleep was impossible. 
Reflecting that if it were raining she 
would not dare to venture abroad that 
day, Rachael endeavored to adapt her- 
self to the intolerable position; but as the 
hours wore on and Kitty still slept, the 
feeling that she must move or scream 
aloud grew until it could be endured no 
longer. When the little clock sitting 
among the wrecks of the midnight lunch, 
in which “Jimmie” sat enthroned, struck 
nine, Rachael crept over the heavily sleep- 
ing girl and tiptoed her way to the bath- 
room on the floor below—not to wash, 
oh, no! but to shed scalding tears. She 
wanted to switch on the light in a warm 
room; she wanted writing materials; she 
wanted Jimmie and to know that later 
in the day she would have a compre- 
hending ear into which she could pour 
the results of her labors; she wanted pri- 
vacy. How could she put in the hours? 
O God, how? 

With the desire to read her work came 
the thought of the cool leavetaking of 
Doctor Land. Rachael knew that she 
had not made it necessary for the doctor 
to take fright. The same thing had 
happened often enough with others in 
her checkered career; but then there 
had been that in the relation which had 
warranted the man in slipping away 
hastily, or under cover. It was the un- 
looked for element in this case which bit. 

Shivering in the cold bathroom, Ra- 
chael cried it out for another hour, and 
then crept down to the sloppy breakfast 
which was served in the house for such as 
wished to avail themselves of the privi- 
lege. She was without appetite, without 
interest in her fellow roomers, without 
hope in any future which did not seem 
so far away as to seem unattached to 
herself. Kitty came down before she had 
finished, and helped herself with a lan- 
guid air to the eggs and bacon on the cold 
platter. 

“I thought I’d have it with you this 
morning,” she said to Kate; and turning 
to Rachael added: “Say, I knocked the 
handle of the stew pan into the face of 
that clay thing—looks exactly as if his 
nose had been broken. I’m awfully 
sorry.” 

Rachael flew up the stairs without 
waiting to hear the concluding remark, 
held the “clay thing” passionately to her 
breast while she investigated the amount 
of damage done, and sobbed openly. 
Then remembering that the hectoring 
Propensity of Kitty would only be in- 
creased by the display of feeling on her 
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One housekeeper after another eyed her up and down and announced 
that the last room had just been rented 


part, she dried her tears and took her 
treasure downstairs, destruction await- 
ing it beyond any doubt if it remained 
where Kitty’s fingers could accomplish 
the act after her anger was aroused. 

“Where'd you get the thing, anyhow?” 
Kitty asked as she passed through’ the 
dining room. “Is it anybody real?” 

“Just off of a little friend of mine—the 
sculptor gave it to me. *Tisn’t very well 
done,” Rachael replied as she sought the 
kitchen. 

“Sculptor! Highflutin’!’’ Kitty said 
with a laugh, and a chorus of laughing 
followed from the group which had col- 
lected in the dining room since Rachael 
had gone upstairs. 

Rachael sought the kitchen and shoved 
the precious little igure to the very back 
of the topmost cupboard shelf. As the 
shelf was so high that she was obliged to 
stand on tiptoe on the kitchen stool used 
in ironing, she felt pretty certain that 
the “clay thing” would escape the in- 
quisitive eyes of Kitty. When it had 
been disposed to her liking, she went up- 
stairs again by the back way and wrapped 





her manuscript in a bundle of soiled 
clothing, equally certain that that was 
the only place where the meddlesome 
Kitty would not pry it out and proceed 
to read what had been written. 

Nothing seemed so threatening as to 
have Kitty discover what she had been 
doing with her pen, Rachael’s instincts 
warning her to conceal whatever she 
prized from all those about her. If Kitty 
knew, she would have to hear it read, she 
would handle the papers, she would 
chatter among the roomers, would pre- 
cipitate the worst that could happen; it 
was Kitty’s way. 


HE weather continued bad; the dis- 

comforts of the house had to be en- 
dured until the streets dried up, for Rachael 
was far from strong. The rainy season 
in California is a season with which to 
reckon; but that year it was more per- 
sistently bad than usual. It rained until 
it seemed to Rachael that San Francisco 
must be washed clean; the gutters ran 
torrents day and night, the sewers of the 

(Continued on page 40) 








A TYPICAL WESTERNER 


Warning to Young Men: Never Strike an Attitude 
Before Your Wife Unless You are Prepared to 


Maintain the Pose. 


ET my case be a solemn warning 
to young men contemplating 
matrimony. I allowed my wife, 
when she was Miss Amelia Petti- 

grew, to understand, or believe, or gather 
the impression that I was a regular wild 
and woolly Westerner. And this is what 
I mean by warning you—if you are en- 
gaged, or thinking of becoming so; for 
fifteen years now I have found my rself 
compelled to live up to my wife’s pre- 
conceived notions in regard to me. 

I am not a wild and woolly Westerner 
—I am a bookkeeper. 1 am sure that no 
one in the employ of Fairchild and Smith 
is less desperate and rough than my self. 
I have been in their office for twelve years, 
and the firm has increased my salary three 
times without solicitation, which is indic- 
atory of how much they value me. So, 
as | say, it seems to me that Mrs. Wat- 
kins might have forgotten, by this time, 
anything I might have led her to believe, 
or allowed her to understand, before we 
were married, about my character. 

It is rather expected of one to be wild 
and woolly if he lives in southern Cali- 
fornia long, and I was born here. My 
revered parents came here just before my 
induction into the world, and when I was 
quite a small boy I was rather wild and 
boisterous. I never played marbles for 
keeps, or smoked corn silk, or any thing 
like that, but I was quite good at “Run- 
sheep-run,” and once | took the part of a 
miner, I believe it was, in a Christmas 

tableau given by the “Younger Sons of 
Temperance” at our church. As I grew 
up I went to the Citrus Union high school, 
where I excelled, I think I may say, in 
orations and in essay writing, even at that 
tender age. I remember that I was rather 
startled, just after | met my present wife, 
Mrs. Watkins, to have her ask me if I had 
ever shot a man. I ama little hazy as to 
exactly what I told her, although I do 
recall that she was disappointed when I 
said I had shot only one and that he had 
recovered. But you see what I mean 
when I say that it seems rather expected 
of one born and reared here to be a rough 
and disagreeable person, who can ride a 
horse and shoot and knows all about 
packing mules and fishing with artificial 
Ae and trapping animals, and so on. 
That is very hard on one. 

To illustrate, I want to tell briefly of 
the mountain trip we took when Uncle 
Nathaniel Stocker, and Aunt Minnie, and 
the two young Billingses and that lively 
Ann Thomas all came out from Iowa to 
visit us. The Billings boys were cousins 
by marriage, and this Miss Ann was a 
niece of Aunt Minnie’s. That was how 
it was. Also Miss Ann’s family had no 
use for the Billingses, and that caused 
more than half my troubles. I wish I had 
never seen them. I wish with all my 
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I allowed my wife, when she was Miss 


Amelia Pettigrew, to understand, or 
believe, or gather the impression that I 
was a regular wild and woolly Westerner 


heart that Mrs. Watkins hadn’t allowed 
them to believe, or encouraged them to 
think, that I was a wild and woolly 
Westerner. 


MANAGED well enough for the first 

few days of this visit, and then this Miss 
Ann Thomas, who was quite a good look- 
ing girl, and very lively, as | think I have 
indited, suggested a mountain trip. 

Mrs. Watkins spoke up right away. 
“Dear me, Clarence,” she said, address- 
ing myself, “why don’t you?) You know 
nothing would do you more good than a 
few days in your favorite canyons, shoot- 
ing and hunting and fishing and killing 
deer, and so fora? Then she turned to 
Uncle Nathaniel. ‘Clarence is a typical 
Westerner,” she said; although I was 
gently touching her shoe with mine under 
the dining room table at the time, at- 
tempting to divert her from that subject. 
She didn’t pay any heed to me, though, 
but went right on telling them about what 
a famous horseman and hunter and all 
that sort of thing I am. Of course, I 
didn’t mind that as a general thing, be- 
cause they all thought it quite fine, and I 
tried not to let their admiration affect me. 
I told them I would go with them, if they 
cared to go, providing I could secure a 
vacation at the office. 

It was all settled there rather nicely, 
although I had been hoping that Fair- 


—_Clarence Watkins 


child and Smith might be unable to per- 
mit me to go at that precise time. How- 
ever, Mrs. Watkins was thoughtful 
enough to telephone and ask Mr. Smith 
and he said right away that they could 
get along without me any time, so we 
talked the trip over that night and made 
our plans to start the following Monday 
morning. 

What I supposed was that we would go 
to one of these little mountain resorts, 
where one wears flannels and plays cro- 
quet and strolls about for short walks 
along the river, but that wouldn’t do for 
this Miss Thomas, nor for young Eddie 
Billings. 

“No, Uncle Clarence,’ Miss Ann said, 
although she is not my niece, I am glad to 
Say. “No, we want to go out into the 
mountains where we can hunt and fish. 
Ed and I have been getting the dope, and 
we’re strong for a trip to Mount Gleason. 
Here—pipe this!” 

She handed me a folder then, which told 
about the route to this mountain, of which 
I had never heard, and how one ought to 
go, and when, and where to camp, and 
what flies to take along for fish and what 
guns to take along for deer—it made me 
quite dizzy to contemplate, but the young 
people had set their minds on going there 
and Uncle Nathaniel thought it would be 
fine, so Aunt Minnie and my wife decided 
they would much rather stay at home, 
and they settled it that way. I didn’t 
have much to say about all this. Per- 
haps if I had asserted myself—but I 
didn’t. Whenever I started to put my 
foot down Mrs. Watkins would say: 

“Why, Clarence, my love, this will be 
just the place for you—with the hunting 
and all;” or, “Goodness gracious, Clar- 
ence, how you will revel in packing the 
mules, and making camp, and cooking 
the trout fresh from the stream, and 
perhaps you'll find a bear—” 

I sincerely hoped we wouldn’t! 


HAD only a few days in which to pre- 

pare, but I immediately got a Sunday 
paper that had published a long account 
of how to go to the mountains, and what 
to wear, and how to “sling a diamond 
hitch””—which is connected with packing 
one’s goods on 
to build a camphre and so apa I read 
it pretty carefully and tried to digest it 
all. I also carried it with me when we 
went. 

1 must pass over the period preliminary 
to our entrainment. There was a large 
amount of work involved in getting 
started from the city, and we didn’t leave 
finally until Tuesday, because at the last 
minute, having so much on my mind Sat- 
urday, I did not procure our tickets for 
the stage Monday. Therefore we were 
compelled to wait until Tuesday. But, 





as I told Mrs. Watkins, it was fortunate, 
because I discovered Monday evening 
that | had forgotten to pack in my tooth- 
brush and a silk handkerchief for my 
neck, 

Both Sunday evening, when we had 
supposed we were to leave the next morn- 
ing, and Monday evening, when we were 
actually to leave the next morning, I was 
compelled to listen to Mrs. Watkins and 
Aunt Minnie at great length on the sub- 
ject that later caused me the most of my 
troubles. It appeared that the Thomas 
girl and young Eddie Billings were rather 
attracted—“sweet on each other,”’ Aunt 
Minnie said—and that both their families 
were bitterly opposed to anything serious 
between them. 

“Law me, Clarence,” Aunt Minnie said, 
repeatedly, “Nathaniel and me have had 
difficulty enough keeping them two young 
mournin’ doves from cooin’ around to- 
gether ever since we left Postville, an’ if 
you was to happen to come back with ’em 
engaged I swan to goodness you’ll never 
have a minute’s peace from the Billingses 
the rest of your natural days.” 

“I hope, my dear,” my wife said se- 
verely, “that you are too well-balanced 
and too resourceful to permit of any 
coalition between’ these two young 
people.” 

I said I hoped I was. 

“Quite so,” said my wife, turning to 
Aunt Minnie. “If there’s anything 
Clarence prides himself on—and justly 
so, too—it’s his resource and his tact.” 

But I knew I had a severe task before 
me, from the way Aunt Minnie talked. 


W* caught the stage at the end of an 
electric line early the next morning, 
and really the stuff we had in the way of 
luggage was rather appalling. Miss Ann 
Thomas and the two boys and Uncle 
Nathaniel had attended to that end of it, 
and from the appearance of the heap 
that was stowed into the conveyance [| 
began to have misgivings. But we got 
away finally, Uncle Nathaniel sitting be- 
tween Ann Thomas and a big basket of 
eggs on the rear seat, young Perry Bill- 
ings sitting on two suit cases, holding a 
jar of home-made marmalade in his lap 
and having been given explicit instruc- 
tions regarding the two large sacks of 
groceries on the seat with him, Eddie 
Billings sitting in the rear of the stage, 
on our bedding, to keep it in, and I myself 
sitting with the driver. The can of oil 
that I held in my lap for the first two 
miles was extremely heavy and the 
driver very kindly suggested then that I 
put it down, which I did with great relief. 

‘This driver was a typical Westerner, 
with a long whip and four rather tired 
looking horses. He wore a flannel shirt 
and a wide brimmed hat and looked quite 
tanned and competent. Finally I thought 
of asking him about packing. 

“How many burros do you think we’ll 
need to transport this supply of food and 
so on that we are taking?” I asked. 

“Twenty,” he said. 

“Mercy!” I said. 
three.” 

“They’ll do.” 

“But you said we ought to have 
twenty.” 

e Yep.” 

“What will we do with only three, 
then?” 

“Feed ’em part of this grub. Ina week 


“I only ordered 





A Typical Westerner: 


they'll get shet of enough so’s you can 
get moving.” 

“But we'll need all the supplies we’re 
taking!’ I explained, indignantly. I 
rather thought he was jesting. “Do you 
know how long we intend to stay?” 

“Nope.” 

“Two weeks,” I said. 

“Oh!” 

“How long did you think we were in- 
tending to remain?” I asked. 

“Bout eight months,” he said. 

I began to wonder if we hadn’t brought 
along a good deal, and I turned around to 
look. As I did so Ann Thomas giggled 
and jerked her hand out from behind the 
seat. Eddie Billings shifted around and 
began looking again at the road we had 
come over and to whistle, but I saw what 
they had been up to. Just then Perry 
Billings dropped a box of groceries and we 
had to stop to get it. That was all that 
prevented my speaking sharply to Eddie 
about Ann’s hand. 

When we were going forward again, 
I asked the driver if he understood 
packing animals. 

“Sure, Mike,” he said. 

I asked him if he would mind explain- 
ing it to me. 

“Nope,” he said. “Saddle your burro, 
throw on your pack, sling your hitch, and 
don’t let any o’ the jacks lie down on 
you.” 

“Exactly,” I said. “I knew that. But, 
er-r-r, how does one ‘sling a hitch,’ just?” 

“Rope,” he said. 

“No, I mean, in what manner?” 

=“ Tishtea 


I GAVE that up. I didn’t say much more 
to the driver, either, because he seemed 
somewhat disinclined to conversation. 
And I was having all I could do to stay 
in the wagon myself when we got up into 
the higher mountains, and in watching 
Eddie Billings and that Ann Thomas. 
Their behavior was scandalous, in view 
of the attitude of their parents, but 
Uncle Nathaniel was asleep, and I 
lacked moral support. Perry Billings 
only snickered when I spoke to the other 
two. So I thoughtit better not to notice. 
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About two hours before we reached our 
destination Eddie Billings deserted his post 
of duty and climbed into the seat with Ann 
Thomas. I asked him what he thought 
would happen to the bedding that he was 
supposed to stay behind and hold. 

He said: “The bedding can fall off, for 
all I care. I’ve worn a hole in my trousers 
on the edge of that wagon, and I don’t 
propose to let the hole go any deeper.” 

What could I do? 

I was quite relieved when the driver 
threw on his brakes and stopped, about 
two o'clock that afternoon. 

“Here’s your pack train,” he said. 

And before I was more than half aware 
of it, he had pitched our things to the 
ground, assisted by the two Billings boys 
and Uncle Nathaniel, and was gone. [ 
looked at the luggage, and I looked at the 
three little burros tied there to a tree. 

“Well,” I said, cheerfully, “the next 
thing is to pack.” 

But I was less cheerful than I sounded. 


VE always been simply crazy to learn 

how to pack,” Ann Thomas said. “Let 
me help, Uncle Clarence.” 

I said, no, that I would do it myself. 
But that was a mistake. I thought [ had 
learned enough about it from the news- 
paper account, and I started in well 
enough. But the trouble was that when 
I got one side tied on all right, the saddle 
would come loose and slip around. And 
there never was any chance to get over to 
the other side. I picked out the nicest 
looking, gentlest little burro to begin with, 
but he deceived me. The first time any- 
thing slipped he kicked out, barely miss- 
ing my knees, and broke that package of 
eggs Uncle Nathaniel had carried up on 
his lap. Ann Thomas and the boys 
laughed, but Uncle Nathaniel said some- 
thing that I do not approve of saying. 

I do not use profanity 
personally. 

Finally I saw that 
we were going to be 
rather late starting, and 
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my newspaper. I saw 
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Its whole load came down on Uncle Nathaniel, burying him so that nothing 
remained to view but his bald head and the soles of his large shoes. It 
seems absurd to say that the animal laughed, but I felt that it did 

















Siberia and the White Hope 


Revolution Has Polished the Last Link in the Belt of 
White Civilization Encircling the Globe 


HEN you buy Danish butter in 

England, it comes from Si- 

beria,” said a young man to 

me as we traveled together on 
a comfortable steamer that made its 
way leisurely down a river in western 
Siberia. And then he explained that 
he was a Dane and that for years he had 
made a business of purchasing butter 
from the Kirghiz who lead a nomad ex- 
istence on the steppes, and had shipped 
it by the carload to Copenhagen. Here 
it was made over into the finest Danish 
butter. Hamburg also engaged in the 
trade, which amounted to many millions 
annually. This is only one of the many 
unexpected things that strike one every 
turn when one wanders east of the Urals, 
and awaken one to the boundless re- 
sources of this terra incognita. 

The great expanse of northern Asia 
which forms the eastern part of Russia has 
been the subject of more misinformation 
than any other section of the globe and it 
is high time that we should get really ac- 
quainted with it, because the future of this 
land of promise is going to be bound up 
closely with our Pacific Coast and our re- 
lations with its people and their activities 
will loom large in our foreign policy. The 
Pacific is the ocean of the future and the 
trend which the civilization about its 
shores takes in the years to come depends 
very largely upon the codperation of the 
_American people of the West and the 

Russian people of the East. It may be 
that Japan and China will entirely dom- 
inate the Pacific, but whether or not this 
takes place will depend largely upon the 
extent to which our own people interest 
themselves in getting acquainted with 
the Russians who are colonizing the vast 
reaches of their Asiatic domains and who 
are looking for us to participate in that 
splendid work by furnishing them the 
machinery and goods they need and in 
turn providing a market for their produce. 
The Russian revolution has removed a 
great barrier to the better understanding 
of Russia and in the clear light now possi- 
ble many of the absurd myths about 
Siberia ought to disappear. Let us ex- 
amine some of them. What is the truth 
about the exile system? Siberia was 
opened up some four centuries ago in a 
manner quite similar to the winning of 
our West. Adventurous and hardy pio- 
neers made their way over the Ural 
mountains as hunters and_ trappers. 
They followed the streams, crossing from 
one watershed to another, until in the 
middle of the eighteenth century they 
reached the shores of the Pacific, and 
even crossed over to Alaska in their quest 
of furs. What is now Siberia was then 
very sparsely inhabited by wandering 
tribes of Mongols and Eskimos, many of 
them warlike and all of them of a low 
order of civilization. Gradually settle- 
ments and trading posts sprang up, and 
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with the discovery, first of iron and lead, 
and then of placer gold, the era of the 
fur-trader gave place to that of the miner, 
and now the miner shares the field with 
the farmer, the cattle-raiser, and the 
manufacturer. 


4 Bae transportation of criminals is no 
new thing. The Romans sent theirs 
to Dacia; the English emptied their prisons 
in Virginia and Tasmania. Similarly the 
Russians believed in those early days that 
not only was it simpler and cheaper to 
ship their criminals to this great new 
country of Siberia than it was to keep 
them in jails, but that it would serve in 
the development of the country. For- 
tunately for Siberia it was not only crim- 
inals that were sent. Political offenders, 
rebels, men whose ideas were deemed 
dangerous were exiled there. The ques- 
tion of the justice of this is hardly to be 
discussed now; we have to eee our 
own Salem witches and the general cruelty 
and intolerance of the time. The life was 
hard and the winters were severe. Op- 
pression and graft were rife, but 1t may 
well be doubted if the treatment of pris- 
oners was half as bad as in Georgia fifty 
years ago. To be sure many were em- 
ployed at shoveling gravel into the sluices 
(this was the so-called “working in the 
mines,” for there were no underground 
workings) but after a period of imprison- 
ment the men were allowed to bring 
their families, take up land, and live like 
free citizens. The attempt of the govern- 
ment to combat revolutionary ideas by 
exile was a stupid failure, bound to react 
disastrously, but the result in Siberia 
was far different from that portrayed by 
sensational writers. In 1831 and in 1863 
thousands of the revolting Poles were 
torn from their homes as a punishment 
for their risings and exiled to the Urals, 
but today their descendants are the 
wealthy and honored citizens of that 
region, enjoying a prosperity unhoped for 
in western Russia. This does not justify 
the exile system but it puts its results in 
a different light. 

But toward the close of the nineteenth 
century a change took place. Some 
politicals were still ordered to live in that 
far-away land, but no more criminals 
were sent there. Why did the govern- 
ment stop sending them? For the same 
reason that the English Government 
ceased transportations to Virginia; be- 
cause Siberia had grown up and her people 
objected to having criminals dumped 
upon them. Some were still sent to the 
island of Sakhalin, but even here the 
colonists objected, and since 1905 this 
has been discontinued. 

Look at your map of Siberia and com- 
pare it with North America. You will 


note a territory somewhat greater in 
breadth and from north to south includ- 
ing the equivalent of Canada and the 
northern part of the United States, down 
as far as Georgia. The physical char- 
acteristics comprise a frozen or tundra 
zone in the far north, a broad wooded or 
timber zone, a black soil region of wonder- 
ful fertility between 300 and 400 miles 
wide, stretching from the Urals to Lake 
Baikal, and a steppe zone south of this 
to the mountains. Unfortunately for the 
development of this veritable empire the 
river systems, with the exception of the 
Sir Daria and the Amu Daria, which are 
lost in an inland sea, all flow to the north- 
ward and all except the Amur empty into 
the Arctic. Imagine the handicap we 
should be under if all the rivers of Canada 
and the United States were similarly 
located and our sole outlet to the sea was 
by the Yukon. 

The mountainous regions of Siberia 
abound in minerals: gold, platinum, cop- 
per, iron and zinc. In the southwest are 
ample coal fields. The western plains 
and the eastern valleys form an immense 
agricultural empire, while the steppe 
regions afford unlimited grazing. The 
possibilities for food raising and for manu- 
facturing are incalculable. Capital, di- 
rection and transportation are needed 
to develop one of the most promising 
regions of the whole world. 


| Ee the popular mind the word Siberia 
connects intense cold and perpetual 
snow and ice. It is true that the winters 
are cold; they are in fact very much like the 
winters of Minnesota and Manitoba, but 
the summers are not only warm but even 
unpleasantly hot. There is little spring 
or fall, for the passing of the winter is 
followed by such a bursting forth of vege- 
table life that scarcely have the snows 
melted before fruits and flowers are at 
hand and the joyousness of the Siberian 
summer is beyond compare. Life is not 
hard in Siberia and the vigor and enter- 
prise of its people reflect the same in- 
fluences at work as determined the char- 
acter of our western pioneers. There are 
large cities, full of life and action, fine 
universities and technical schools, and 
all that goes to make up progressive com- 
munity life. Tendencies are liberal and 
democratic, a fact of great importance 
for our relations with our Russian neigh- 
bors. An indication of this was the fact 
that when the recent overturn occurred, 
the revolution in Vladivostok was accom- 
plished without the shedding of a drop of 


blood and the governor joined the revolu- | 


tionists and expressed his sympathy with 
the liberal movement. 

But how does all this concern us? Is 
it of more than academic interest to in- 
vestigate this Asiatic empire and find that 
instead of a desolate waste of snow and 
ice it is a land of promise? Assuredly 
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When the revolution in Russia opened the doors of Siberia, the ‘‘grandmother of the revolution’’ came back into Russian life and with 


her came all sorts and conditions of ‘‘relatives.’’ Not only from Siberia, but from other countries, came a stream of returning Russians, 


for one reason or another taking advantage of the changed conditions of the fatherland. Here is a group of erstwhile children of the 
Little Father, in the railway station at Seattle on their way home. Some of these people are to be factors in the development of Free 
Russia; others, wearing ‘‘Mooney buttons,’’ may be counted on in any efforts to complicate the restoration of stable government. 


The activities of both classes have an important relation to the interests of Pacific Coast people 


more. The thousands of miles of ocean 
that separate us are a bond and not a 
barrier, and it is time for our insularly 
minded people to realize that our future 
relations with this rapidly developing 
domain and its people are bound to be 
close and important. 

From the material standpoint it is easy 
to trace the commercial and economic 
relationships. A new era in Siberia was 
started by the completion of the Trans- 
siberian railway. Some feeders to this 
great trunk line have been constructed 
and others are projected, so that Vladi- 
vostok will become the entrepot of a big 
and ever growing commerce. The normal 
trend of this commerce is across the Pa- 
cific to our shores, and only slowness and 
blindness on the part of our citizens will 
turn it aside. We have products to sell 
to the people of Siberia and they have 
products to sell to us. Problems of trans- 
portation, of exchange, of credit, of sell- 
ing methods, of ascertaining needs, must 
be solved. Difficulties of language and 
business methods must be overcome. 
Our universities must offer practical in- 
struction in Russian, our commercial 
bodies must get into touch with the cor- 
responding associations in Siberian cities, 
banking facilities must be arranged, and 
in general sympathetic relations encour- 
aged. We must exercise care lest some 
of our business men, less scrupulous than 
the rest, indulge in sharp practice in their 
dealings with our neighbors and thereby 
excite suspicion and distrust. And our 
people must be ready to employ their 
capital in legitimate industrial under- 
takings in Siberia. 

But this is only the material qh of 
the question. This deals only with what 
our relationship to progressive Siberia 
means to us in dollars and cents. It is 
important. of course, but not all-impor- 





tant. Much larger looms the importance 
of the bearing of this relationship on the 
future of humanity and civilization. 

All peoples in all times have made con- 
tributions to the complex which we call 
civilization, but the highest form of cul- 
ture which the world has produced is that 
of the Indo-European. By incessant 
struggles, through the stages of military 
aristocracy, of landed nobility, of capi- 
talism, we have evolved a civilization 
which gives the greatest opportunity to 
individual effort, the highest degree of 
personal liberty, and the best promise of 
cooperation between all the elements of 
the community. We are the inheritors 
and trustees of this tradition, and while 
it is not for us to impose it upon those 
peoples whose evolution has been in other 
channels, it is our duty to maintain it in- 
tact and foster its further development. 
This civilization has been wrought out 
by the peoples of the temperate zones 
and is in part the result of physical en- 
vironment. 


IBERIA is the last link in the belt of 

white civilization encircling the globe 
and we should be false to our trust if we 
did not bridge the Pacific and make the 
connection complete. Japan may fall 
into line and become a harmonious ele- 
ment in this cultural scheme. But there 
are many cross currents there; ideals and 
aspirations that may lead to conflict. I, 
for one, look upon the bugbear of the 
“Yellow Peril” as a myth. We are not 
in danger of being engulfed by Asia. The 
development of Japan and the trans- 
formation of China present no terrors for 
us; their stagnation would be far more 
dangerous. Militarism and autocratic 
rule will be discredited after the great war 
and the small jingoistic party of impe- 
rialism in Japan is not likely to be a di- 


recting force. But generations will pass 
before the millions of Japan and China 
adapt themselves to the new order and 
meanwhile the defensive line of our civili- 
zation must not be broken. 

Already some of our enterprising 
bankers and merchants, especially those 
of Seattle, are awake to the business 
possibilities of Siberia. They are sending 
men to investigate and report on trade 
conditions and markets, to open con- 
nections with banks and commercial 
bodies, to study transportation and 
facilitate trade. But they are all too few 
and as a whole we are displaying a lam- 
entable lack of enterprise. The Japa- 
nese are waxing rich as middlemen in a 
commerce that should be direct. Now is 
the time to arouse our people and set on 
foot a vigorous campaign for the develop- 
ment of trade and industrial relations 
with Siberia. The pecuniary rewards 
will be great and the material advantages 
are’ worth striving for. But over and 
above these must be set the loftier ideal 
of holding firm the outposts of our civili- 
zation and maintaining those concepts 
of democracy, of justice, and of human 
welfare, which we have achieved and of 
which we are the trustees. 


One cannot easily over-estimate the 
umportance, to SUNSET readers, of the 
developments of the situation in Russia. 
From time to time, in these pages, will 
appear analysis of conditions in that 
portentous country as they particularly 
concern the Pacific Coast of North 
America. These reports will be made by 
men who know Russia and are studying 
her crisis at first hand.—Eptrors. 





Vacations 


How Uncle Sam 
Out to His Place 








“Your summer home!” Della tapped 
her brow and raised her eyes to the 
heaven beyond the white dome of the 
store. 

“The one I got from my Uncle Sam,” 
drawled Maizie, balancing the last bolt 
of the pyramid with nice precision. 

“You'll be driving up in your ninety 
horse-power roadster, carrying a mecha- 
nician.and a bag of golf sticks. Will you 
send your maid by parcel post?” 

“A one horse-power hay-burner will 
meet me at the station,” answered Maizie 
with twinkling eyes. “I won’t need my 
maid because I will carry canned beans 
and a side of bacon in my vanity case. 
When I said ‘Uncle Sam’ it was your cue 
to sing “The Star Spangled Banner’ with 
variations.” 

Then she told Della all about it. 

The year before, a forest ranger’s wife 
had come to match ribbons. Maizie’s 
ignorance of all outdoors, the forests, and 
those who guard them, bubbled and gur- 
gled about the customer in slangy rhap- 
sodies. 

The ranger’s wife knew a great deal 
about forestry and little about shop-girls. 
She learned that in spite of Maizie’s deli- 
cate featuring and slender hands her 
existence was. not that of a butterfly; 
that she sold eight hours of service each 
day for pin-money upon which the grocer, 
the gas-bill and rent—not girlish whims— 
made disconcerting inroads. Home was 
a flat, twenty minutes away, so crowded 
that Mom and Pop and the Kids seemed 
forever stumbling over each other. There 
was an older brother, but he was married 
and had troubles of his own. Pop was 





No permit is required for temporary camping in National Forests. Sites for summer getting along in years and steady jobs 
homes, not exceeding five acres, may be had at rentals ranging seemed to have passed him by forever, 
from ten to twenty-five dollars a year but Maizie’s chief worries were her Young 


Man and her Mom. In the perpetual 
A Shop-Girl’s 
Summer Home 


ELLA of the ribpon counter 
sorted remnants, shifting her 
weight on aching heels. She 
jabbed the prongs of price-tags 
through odd lengths mechanically, insen- 
sible to the silky folds which wrapped 
about her wrists and fingers, and blind to 
the gay futurist blend of colors. Only 
when the street door swung open and a 
shaft of clean.air cut the department store 
odor of textiles, new leather, groceries, 
human beings and basement cafeteria, 
did she seem to take a full breath into 
her narrow chest. 
“Where you going to spend your vaca- 
tion, Maizie?” she asked, betraying her 





er aria summer home in the high Two college boys built this stone cabin on their site. Perhaps they are camping 
Sierras,” answered Maizie pertly, as she somewhere on another government site today, in training for service at 

built an architecturally perfect pyramid the front. God send them safely back to their snug 

with bolts of mulberry taffeta. refuge in the National Forest Reserve! 
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Made Easy 


Invites the Family 
in the Country 








twilight of the store she exhibited the 
diminutive but sacred spark of an en- 
gagement ring. Mom was ailing, not 
acutely ill, but plaintive. The Young 
Man had begun indoor work at fourteen. 
His life had been day work and night 
school. -In both cases the doctors laid 
aside stethoscopes and prescribed moun- 
tain air. 

“Mountain air!’ When Maizie re- 
peated it the words were strung together 
on the breath of a sigh. 

If the ranger’s wife had been ina hurry, 
her errands were forgotten, for she folded 
her samples and sat down upon one of 
the store’s mahogany stools. 

At closing time Maizie scuttled away 

“punch the clock” by the alley exit. 
Her brain frothed with statistics and 
wood-lore but one fact remained certain. 
She was entitled to a quarter or a half- 
acre of National Forest land in the high 
Sierras in return for the payment of a 
‘yearly rental ranging from five to fifteen 
dollars. 

Maizie’s nightly entrance at home 
might have been described usually as a 
melting into the domestic circle. Her 
languor was an admixture of boredom 
and physical exhaustion. On this occa- 
sion she banged the front door so that 
Mom was frightened. Supper was laid 
in the kitchen but Maizie paced about 
preaching facts, figures and forests until 
her blazing enthusiasm warmed her 
Young Man out of his chronic lassitude. 

He offered five dollars a year toward 
the rental of a site in return for tent 
space. The older brother offered another 
five for use of the land two weeks out of 


every year. Maizie and her Pop pledged In the Angeles forest, where there is no snowfall, this summer home is used almost 


the balance. They decided that Mom, 
who was already planning what kettles 
and blankets to spare, should remain 
several months, but she must be insured 





every week-end in the year. About four hundred homes haye 
been built in this accessible section 


against loneliness, so they went to see 
Mrs. Kelly in the flat below. Yes, Mrs. 
Kelly would rent an adjoining site for her 
brood if there was a safe swimmin’ hole 
for her three boys. Then she and Mom 
could have their afternoon coffee and a 
dish of gossip. The other relatives would 
then take their vacations in relays 

Last summer Maizie was one of a thou- 
sand individuals in the state of California 
who leased vacation sites from Uncle 
Sam. For the first time her vision, accus- 
tomed to the set spaces of city parks and 
fenced plots of private gardens, was ad- 
justed to green distances of natural woods. 
When she applied at the office of the 
United States District Forester in San 
Francisco for a summer home site, he 
became interested in the girl, her Mom 
and her Young Man. He loaned them 
plans for a permanent dwelling, for it takes 
a real engineer to design a cabin which will 



































Thousands of shut-in city folk have taken to the tall timber of Uncle Sam’s reserves 


and have built them lodges in the wilderness. Their summer homes yary stand up fonder the winter weight of snow. 
from tent houses to bungalows. This house is in the Angeles The foundation of that house i is laid. 
mountains, back of Pasadena, California Even Mom has had a hand in the building. 
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‘*Lake Crescent, in the Olympic National Forest, Washington, is unique in being 


classed as a county road. 


Beside this dustless highway we built 


a summer home for a hundred dollars’’ 


It is to be rat-proof and built of smooth 
river-bottom boulders. Next year the 
house will be ready for occupancy and 
some bright spring soon when the 
grass is soft green down and the streams, 
filled with snow water, tear and growl at 
the banks, it will be the setting for a 
honeymoon. 

This is the story which Della heard and 
repeated to her family. And other facts 
she learned. 

There are eighteen National Forests in 
California, approximating nineteen mil- 
lion acres of mountain land. ‘They are 
protected by a cavalry of eight hundred 
and twenty-five men under the direction 
of fifty-one commissioned officers and an 
office staff in San Francisco. Marking 
trails; organizing posses to hunt lost 
sportsmen; watching for wandering stock; 





registering campers; and fire fighting is 
only part of the work of a ranger. 

In the city tell your troubles to a police- 
man, but if you have a grievance in the 
wilds hunt up a member of the United 
States Forest Service. 

Last year the government spent eight 
hundred and seventy thousand dollars on 
California’s playgrounds. Of this sum 
two hundred thousand dollars was ex- 
pended on roads, trails and telephone 
systems. The members of the Service 
have become real estate agents exploiting 
sites to be leased from Uncle Sam in his 
new role of landlord. Sites are grouped 
near railroad or wagon transportation for 
those who do not own automobiles. In- 
accessible spots are saved for hunters. 
Every site is located on a stream, where 
there is a spring or possible water dev elop- 








The summer session of the Fresno State Normal School is held at Huntington Lake, 


7000 feet up in the Sierra Nevada. 


A course is given in the 


art and science of vacation in the mountains 








ment. Samples of drinking water are’ 
submitted to the state chemist when 
there is a doubt as to the purity of the 
drinking water. Campers are urged to 
use the dead or fallen timber for fuel. 

In counties where there is no snowfall 
sites are used every week-end. This is 
particularly true of the Santa Barbara 
district and of southern California. No 
bars are permitted upon recreation sites 
except in summer hotels and they are sub- 
ject to the restrictions of the nearest com- 
munity. Families and friends are en- 
couraged to rent series of sites forming 
summer colonies. No permit is revoked 
except for non-payment of rent or in the 
event of a tenant proving undesirable. 
Recreation maps may be procured from 
the Forest Service and folders setting 
forth routes, advice to motorists, lists of 
gasoline stations, names of hotels, locali- 
ties where horse-feed is plentiful and 
descriptions of side-trips. ‘These booklets 
give the “‘six rules of the forest,” the road 
laws and laws of the Fish and Game Com- 
mission, also the location of game. 

One Maizie in a department store is 
of more value to the government than a 
score of salaried publicity men wreathed 
in adjectives and elegant phrases. Maizie 
has become part of the great scheme of 
conservation—not the conservation of 
things—the conservation of the health of 
girls like Della, of boys like the Young 
Man—the health of the American people. 

CAROLINE SINGER. 
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Summer Homes 


for Everybody 


HE summer home is fast becoming 

a national institution in America. 

The large number of thriving 

magazines given over entirely to 
this phase ‘of our social system indicates 
a widespread interest in outdoor living. 
Articles and descriptions by the score 
depict the many and varied types of 
summer home found from Maine to 
California. Probably the great bulk of 
us who by hard work really earn our 
right to exist merely read these articles, 
without even hoping that a summer 
home could be for us. If you are for- 
tunate enough to live out here on ““The 
Coast” there is no reason whatever for 
you not to own a summer home of your 
own if you really care for the idea. 

We are often reminded of the millions 
of acres in our public land domain, but 
few of us realize that these immense 
areas comprising the National Parks 
and Forests are indeed property of the 
people and that the policy of the Ad- 
ministration at Washington is for the 
citizens of the United States to make 
every possible, legitimate use of these 
areas. The National Parks and Forests 
form vast national playgrounds for all 
who care to make use of them. 

There are thousands enjoying these 
forests every year but only a few seem 
to realize that it is possible through the 
payment of a small fee to obtain a site in 
the National Domain on which to erect 
a permanent home. The holder pays a 
nominal rental of approximately $10 per 
year, entitling him to the use of the land 
as long as the annual rental is maintained. 
The lease may be renewed indefinitely 











Summer Homes for Everybody: W. D. Young 
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Mobilization of water nymphs for mid- 
summer maneuvers at the Los 
Angeles Municipal Camp 


and all improvements may be sold or 
exchanged just as any other real property. 
Many of these “Special Use Permits,” as 
they are called, are taken out for the 
use of summer camps only, but there are 
also a large number taken out for per- 
manent home sites. In some cases these 
“Permits” have been used as the basis 
for the investment of thousands of dollars 
in permanent improvements. In other 
cases the only improvements may consist 
of the removal of underbrush and the 
building of a tent floor. In every case 
of the issuance of a “Permit” for tem- 
porary or permanent residence, the 
general rules for the prevention of forest 
fires, sanitation, etc., must be adhered 
to. In all cases these rules are most 
reasonable and are designed only to 
prevent the abuse of the public lands by 
careless and unscrupulous people. 
During the past summer I leased a 
small plot of Government land on the 
north shore of Lake Crescent in the 
Olympic National Forest. To those who 
are favored by an acquaintance with this 
beautiful lake no description of its charms 
is necessary; to those who have not 
seen the lake no description can prove 
adequate. As the name implies, its 
shape is that of a crescent, approximately 
ten miles from tip to tip, and varying 
in width from one to two. Its entire 
shore line is girdled with heavily timbered 
mountains rising abruptly from the 
water’s edge. On the south side of the 
lake several large inlet streams, dropping 
from the snow fields of a high ridge, form 
a series of beautiful cascades. The lake 
and its surroundings form a most won- 
derful combination of colors. The water 
is surprisingly clear but a short distance 
from the shore assumes a deep blue color 
in which is reflected the deep green of 
the timber-covered mountains seamed 
and scarred with the white of the water- 
falls and light green of the avalanche 





The appetite engendered by mountain air is a powerful enemy to the patriotic 
duty of food conservation 


tracks. To the fisherman the lake 
possesses a strong appeal. It is well 
stocked with several varieties of trout, 
two of which, the Beardslee and Cres- 
centi, are found in no other water. These 
fish grow to enormous size, specimens 
being taken each year weighing over 
twenty pounds. 

The camp site I had selected was near a 
small sheltered bay directly facing Aurora 
Ridge with its flashing waterfalls. The 
lot had about 100 feet of shore line and 
was about 200 feet in depth. My wife 
and I packed several barrels full of 
almost everything which we could not 
use in town and which we expected to 
find handy about camp. ‘These we 


shipped to the lake where the county 
ferry took them in charge and delivered 
them at our lot. 

Lake Crescent is unique in_ being 
classed as a county road. The main 
highway from Port Angeles terminates in 
a ferry landing at the east end of the 
lake. From here automobiles and any 
other general trafhic is carried the entire 
length of the lake and set down on the 
highway to the ocean. Probably there 
is no road in the world more free from 
dust than the Lake Crescent section of the 
Olympic highway. 

After establishing camp our first task 
was to clear a space large enough to put 
in the foundation, and to fall two large 
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leaning trees, which were a menace to 
any thing within their reach. In the 
Puget Sound country it is very necessary 
to guard against the danger of falling 
trees. With the forest including fir 
and cedar trees from 200 to 300 feet 
high, any standing timber which 1s 
leaning or badly decayed, within a con- 
siderable radius of a proposed building, 
must be carefully examined and dan- 
gerous ones removed. The tremendous 
smashing power of one of these huge trees 
in falling must be, seen to be fully 
realized. 

A week’s steady work with axe and 
saw produced a clear space approximately 
.30 feet square, on which to start the 
foundation of our camp. Few outside 
of the Northwest have any real con- 
ception of the wild tangle of brush and 
logs encountered in the dense forests of 
the Olympic peninsula. 

Two huge logs which we made no 
attempt to move were used as part of 
the foundation. Close by in the forest 
we found many young cedar trees 
which had been killed, presumably by the 
dense shade of the larger trees. ‘These 
stood tall and straight and with very 
little taper. Many of these cedars 60 
feet high were not over 10 inches in 
diameter at the base. These we used 
for foundation material and sills for the 
house. They were surprisingly light 
and I could move 30 foot sections of 
them several hundred yards through the 
woods without great difficulty. ‘These 
cedar poles not only made excellent 
foundation and building material but 
greatly reduced our lumber bill. 

Our camp was 22 feet long and 12 
feet wide and was divided up into three 
small rooms: Across the front we had a 
porch 18 feet long and 6 feet wide, while 
an extension from the porch ended in a 
five sided pergola effect reaching out to 
the very edge of the lake and some 20 
feet above its surface. This pergola 
was built around a live cedar tree but 
was not fastened to it, to guard against 





I am he who closed his ears 

To his Country’s battle cry; 
Heard, unmoved, the ringing cheers 
Wherewith others made reply. 


I am he who turned his eyes 
Downward, as the Soldiers passed; 

Banners floating to the skies, 

Bugles’ blare and trumpets’ blast; 
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On the porch of a summer home in the Still Creek Tract, Oregon National Forest. 
A cozy but inexpensive house of shakes obtained near by 


damage from the swaying of the tree in a 
high wind. To frame the house we used 
ordinary “2x4” and covered the sides 
and roof with 34-inch shiplap. A suitable 
finish for the outside was ‘our final 
problem. It was at my wife’s suggestion 
that we used cedar bark. The summer 
happened to be wet in the Olympics, so 
we were able to secure bark enough to 
cover the sides, doors, porch and per- 
gola. We cut the bark from fallen trees 
in slabs 7 feet long and as wide as we could 
get. These were tied in bundles and 
carried into camp, some from a distance 
of a quarter mile. ‘The bark was put on 
with small nails ina vertical position with 
cross pieces around windows and doors. 
The interior of the house while small 
was designed for a maximum of compact 
usefulness. The kitchen is almost a 


By Ida Alexander 


Beating drums and tramping feet, 
Steadfast eyes and faces set; 

Children cheering in the street, 
Women’s eyes and lashes wet. 


The Slacker 


model for efhicient arrangement in a 
small space. It has such conveniences 
as a cooling closet for food, folding wall 
table, woodbox that can be filled from 
the outside and three large windows 
overlooking the lake. 

The best feature of this summer 
camp from our standpoint was its low 
cost. ‘The whole camp, including lumber, 
nails, etc., cost less than $100 and the 
largest item in this was the transportation 
of the lumber used, a distance of about 
30 miles. We of course allowed nothing 
for our work because we keenly enjoyed 
every phase of the camp construction 
and have a place to return to year after 
year. In one month we had taken a 
piece of very wild natural forest, cleared 
a space, built a camp, fished, tramped 

(Continued on page 71) 
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I am he who had no part 
In the Sacrificial Day; 

He who, steeling eyes and heart, 
Went upon his selfish way. 









I am he who stood aside 
From the conflict, tempest-tossed; 
Who, when others fought and died, 
Saved his life—and knew it lost. 














Motor- 
hopping 


on the 
ighways 


Winning Wayside 
Ways Which Get 
City Prices From 
Customers With 
Their Own Deliv- 


ery Wagons 
By Bertha H. Smith 


HE was baptized Columbia Jolly, 

and she’s the last half if not the 

first. They call her the Busy Bee, 

and she’s the first half of that, be- 
lieve me. 

The Busy Bee is black as the sin 
painted by a Methodist revivalist, with 
a smile Rooseveltian and a head wrapped 
in ared bandana. Two years ago she was 
maid-of-all-work at the Meeker ranch in 
Glendale, on one of the boulevards be- 
tween Los Angeles and Pasadena. Today 
she is doing business at the rate of a hun- 
dred dollars a day, some days, and from 
twenty-five to fifty other days. She is 
still maid-of-all-work at $40 a month. 
Does that spell Busy? 

This Busy Bee grew restless with noth- 
ing to.do but take care of a seven-room 
house and four people, and one autumn 
day she asked Mrs. Meeker if she might 
have some of the Valencia culls left on 
the trees by the pickers. Mrs. Meeker 
put it up to Mr. Meeker, who answered: 

“Let the pickaninny have ’em.” 

So the next day, a Sunday, the Busy 
Bee was up at five in the shade, and be- 
fore breakfast she had a clothes-basketful 
of oranges picked and prettied for her 
purpose. When her work was done she 
hunted a soap box, set it out near the curb 
with the clothes-basket on it, and every 
time an automobile came along she 
reached right out into the street for it 
with her round rolling eyes and wide 
smile and soft voice calling: 

“Or-n-ges, five ’n ten cents a dozen.” 

Motorists pass this spot on a fine day 
not by hundreds—by thousands; and 
long before night that basket was empty, 
and the Busy Bee rattled nickels and 
dimes in her apron pocket that lumped 
more than three dollars. 








The Busy Bee is as black as sin, with a Rooseveltian smile and a head wrapped in a red 
But she does a roadside business that runs as high as a hundred dollars a day 


bandana. 


“Let the pickaninny have it,” laughed 
Mr. Meeker, thinking the first day would 
be the last, never dreaming that within 
a year the Busy Bee would be selling four 

carloads of his oranges a season and buy- 
ing fruit besides. But that is just what 
happened. 

The Busy Bee has a way with her. Peo- 
ple like her oranges and her line of talk, 
and they come back again and again. 
Her picture has gone to every state in 
the Union, and she is one of the sights to 
see in southern California, like the palm 
drives and the movie-plants and the wal- 
nut elephant. 

But going back again to the beginning. 
Every day in those first days she was up 
at daybreak, stripping the trees of late 
Valencia culls, little but very sweet and 
juicy. Every spare hour she was out at 
the curb. One day she hurried to Mr. 
Meeker with: 

“Come quick and help. 
two dollars’ worth.” 

And again, when the trees were nearly 
bare, with: 

“What’ll'I do? Here’s a man from a 
hospital wants five boxes.” 

Then it was that Mr. Meeker came to 
the rescue and had the tenant of his other 
ranch sell her the five boxes. This was 
the opening of an account with the tenant. 
The Busy Bee bought cautiously, two 
or three boxes at a time, paying at the 
rate of the packing-house return. 

Preparatory to New Year’s day she 
plunged. She bought eight boxes. And 
on New Year’s day it rained. 

Nothing daunted, she built a shelter of 


A man wants 


gunnysacks, made fire in a smudge pot, 
and sold her eight boxes in the rain. Be- 
fore that Janua ry was over there was a 
day when her sales went to $97. At times 
as many as twenty-seven motor Cars were 
lined up along the curb waiting to buy 
fruit. 

Before this she and Mr. Meeker had 
come to terms, for here was a way to cut 
out the overhead and underhand and 
middleman, to shoot oranges straight 
from tree to mouth—the Utopian dream 
of the producer. But Mr. Meeker had 
to come to terms, too, with his fruit ex- 
change. The Busy Bee had learned that 
it paid best to sell only the best fruit, but 
the packing-house manager would not 
take the second best. He must have a 
whole tree or none. And so it happened 
that Mr. Meeker arranged for the private 
stock of one of the best growers in the 
vicinity, and on that Ghaice fruit together 
with the fruit of selected trees on the 
Meeker ranch the Busy Bee won her 
reputation. 


T has not been all smooth aeroplaning. 

Intoxicated by her quick success this 
embryonic roadside Rockefeller piled her 
baskets high, eager to please the bargain- 
stalker. ‘And a day of reckoning showed 
her $75 in the hole. She learned once for 
all that in business you can’t give some- 
thing for nothing any more than you can 
get it. Since then she has counted her 
dozens carefully in and out, for all her 
baskets look so carelessly piled. 

She has felt, too, the deep sharp cut of 
competition. No sooner did the motor 
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cars begin to line the curb on week-end 
days than neighboring ranchers started 
curb markets, and neighbors who were not 
ranchers brought oranges from town and 
started curb markets. For a block or two 
on both sides of the street fruit stands 
sprang up like poppy patches in_ the 
spring, and many of them have remained, 
giving to this section of the boulevard 
the look of the European open-air 
markets. 


| ae too by the first easy 
money, the Busy Bee proved once more 
that Kipling was right about the corporal’s 
lady and Judy O’Grady. 

“Oh, say, you should o’ seen me then. 
I bought the foxest clo’s, and hats!—” 
she lost words and almost lost her eyes 
as they rolled up under her forehead at 
the thought. 

“But folks began to ast me ’bout my 
bandana, said they liked to see me wear 
it. So I quit buyin’ clo’s an’ hats an’ put 
my money in de bank. I gotta a chile 
’at isn’t gunto work like 1ts mammy. 4 

She is canny enough not to give over 
her housework to another maid, knowing 
that jealousy would arise and endless 
trouble over the comparative virtue and 
value of peeling potatoes and picking 
oranges, of washing clothes and washing 
oranges, of getting lunch and selling 
fruit. 

“T don’t get into no trouble,” says the 
Busy Bee, “when I can see it first.” 
The clothes-basket, soap box, the 
gunnysacks and smudge pot stove have 
gone long since. Now the Busy Bee holds 
her market under a palm- thatched ram- 
ada, her oranges displayed in wire baskets 
from which they are slipped into paper 
sacks when sold. Beside the oranges are 
baskets of grapefruit, lemons, tangerines, 
kumquats in season. At _ biloorcime, 
boxes of orange blossoms, and oi summer 
days a tank of orangeade. She meet- 
every possible demand with a ready sup- 
ply, and gets a long price from her cus- 
tomers, and never a long face with it. 

Thus does this little Busy Bee improve 
each shining hour. Thus does she answer, 
in part at least, the crying question of 
how to get the producer and consumer 
together. She is but one of many who 
have settled their own individual prob- 
lem in the simplest, single-handed way 
since good roads have brought the coun- 
try to the city and the city to the country. 

Rather suddenly but deftly the auto- 
mobile is untying the tight knot of city 
life into which we had tied ourselves be- 
fore the day of twin-sixes and tin-lizzies. 
Not only on this small stretch of boule- 
vard, but on all boulevards running all 
ways from Los Angeles there have blos- 
somed these wayside markets, there all 
days of the week and augmented during 
the week-end days. Hardly anyone goes 
for a long drive that does not return with 
all sorts of stuff in the tonneau from honey 
to hens’ eggs, from pansies to puppies, 
from willow baskets to bobcat. skins. 
Friends once used to comfort on the jump- 
seat now find themselves on the return 
trip knee-deep in provender, pets and 
plants, and possibly, above the knees, in 
the premonitory stages of profanity. 

Less conspicuously, less picturesquely, 
but no less profitably than the Busy Bee, 
and for a much longer time a woman on 
the Verdugo road has been selling the 
products of a fifteen-acre ranch to-passing 
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motorists. Whenever a crop is ready, Of 
fruit or vegetables, she posts a small card 
at the edge of the road, and the motorists 
do the rest. In addition to her usual 
crops she last year sold twenty tons of 
cantaloupes and as many watermelons, 
grown between the trees. On a single 
Sunday she sold a ton of watermelons. 
Another in-between crop was tomatoes, 
of which she sold over goo boxes. In the 
month of April she sold 200 broilers 
averaging a pound and a half at 35 cents 
a pound. 

Now and then one sees near the en- 
trance to the ranch a home-made cage 
with a placard announcing puppies for 
sale, the puppies snoozing inside. From 
this cage were sold last year sixty-five 
collie pups at from ten to twenty-five 
dollars apiece, a clean-up of nearly a 
thousand dollars. 

“That was the easiest money of all,” 
says the thrifty rancher, “but it isn’t the 
surest. Every dog has his day. When 
Boston Bulls were fashionable I sold a 
few, and then it was Airedales and I sold 
a few of those. Then collies came in 
fashion and I had a fine pair, and bought 
three more bitches, and am clearing a 
little money on the side.” 


N a Sunday not long ago a huge gay 

Japanese umbrella sprouted suddenly 
on a vacant lot near one of the boulevards. 
A sign announced that the umbrella 
sheltered Boston terrier puppies when 
they would let it, for sale at 25 and 50- 
something. At twenty-five miles an hour 
you could see that the pen was manned 
by small boys and you guessed they were 
selling puppies at two and four-bits. 
Slowing down at the curb you saw it was 
dollars not cents, and going nearer you 
iearned that these were young aristocrats 
from a kennel on a neighboring street, 
and the breeder had decided to take this 
shortest route to market. 

And there’s the man on Washington 
Boulevard who for five years has sold 
fresh eggs and broilers to people in the 
never-ending procession between Los 
Angeles and Venice. At first his custom- 
ers came to his house just off the road. 
Then someone bought the land between 
his ranch and the road, built a rival 
chicken ranch, hiding the old one com- 
pletely from the road by a careful dispo- 
sition of new chicken houses. 

This meant war. Number One filled a 
pushcart with his eggs, put a screaming 
sign on it, pushed it out beside the road 
and there he has sat daily ever since. 
Number Two built a neat little selling 
station, with a neat little placard an- 
nouncing “Today’s Eggs Today.” Num- 
ber One yelled back in facetious spirit 
and_ twelve-inch letters, ‘“Tomorrow’s 
Eges Today,” and held his trade. 

The war between the two has been car- 
ried to the very doors of the jail, on 
grounds varying from the tendering of 
dangerously seasoned food to a tomcat 
to the use of ungallant language to a lady, 
with net results chiefly in favor of the 
lawyers, and perhaps a little good adver- 
tising for both. But while Number Two 
will tell you there is no money in the 
chicken business and his neat little sell- 
ing station is often quite deserted, Num- 
ber One averages sales of between 120 
and 150 dozen of eggs a day, with a one- 
day’s record of 258 dozen and a runner- 
up day of 244, to say nothing of the 









broiler business. When the hens on his 
ranch could not meet the demand, he 
bought a second ranch with 3000 layers 
and even so he finds himself occasionally 
over-sold. No egg on his cart is ever more 
than twenty-four hours old. Left-overs 
go to the city markets. He sells at from 
three to five cents below city prices, and 
the smartest limousines, sedans and tour- 
ing cars leave the boulevard procession 
and take on from two to ten dozen. 

Three wage-earners, a leather-worker, 
baker and painter, got tired sharing their 
earnings with somebody whose earnings 
they felt they did not share. They got 
tired enough to quit. One of them could 
make willow baskets. The other two 
could cut the willow. They made a few, 
hung them one Sunday beside the boule- 
vard, and that night felt themselves free 
men. 

They rented a small plot of ground 
among the willows at the end of a bridge 
near the entrance to Grifhith Park, built 
a small pavilion there, swung their bas- 
kets to view of passersby, and there has 
been no season that does not net them an 
average of three dollars a day each, and 
in certain seasons they do better. 

To baskets of all sorts, hanging, stand- 
ing and sitting, they have gradually added 
rustic furniture, and in the tourist season 
there has grown up such a shipping busi- 
ness that they rn te buy a motor truck. 

“Like it? You bet,’ answer the three 
in one voice. ‘“‘We are our own bosses, 
we get all we earn, and in dull seasons we 
can take a vacation and not miss our pay 
envelopes.” 

It was less than two years ago that 
they swung those first baskets by the 
roadside. 


HERE’S a story at every stop you 
make—too many to tell here i in full. 
Of the woman who wants to take singing 
lessons and does not feel that her husband 
can afford to pay for the best teachers, so 
she uses her idle time and their idle acre 
and grows flowers, which she sells cut and 
on rooted plants, making the ten dollars a 
week she needs for her lessons, and proud 
to have something to show for her idle 
time. Of the boy who likes to trap ani- 
mals and who offers bobcat and fox skins 
from the top of a cage containing a live 
bobcat, and makes eight or ten dollars 
on a bright Sunday. Of the rancher who 
could not get much for his small crop of 
apples, and who bought a cider press and 
tickled dusty palates with their amber 
juice, and found many of the owners of 
the palates glad to carry away not only 
cider but a sack of walnuts picked from 
the ground by the children after school. 
The Japanese have not been slow to 
see and profit by these wayside ways of 
snaring trade. Perhaps, indeed, they 
might lay claim to the origin of the idea, 
if any idea is ever the sole and exclusive 
right of anyone. For long and long the 
Japanese have offered carnations for sale 
fresh cut from the silvery green acres that 
sweep about the feet of the hills like a 
trailing garment studded with bright 
jewels. Now they are no longer the only 
flower sellers by the wayside. And no 


longer are they only flower sellers, but also 
sellers of fruit, vegetables, berries, grown 
on acres long idle until leased by them and 
made profitable because of their keen 
knowledge of gardening and equally keen 
sense of trade. 


(Continued on page 82) 











BEST MAN 


A Tale of True Love and Some Hard Sledding 


RMAND and Kimball had de- 
cided to “winter in,” and so they 
did—here, in the high Sierra, six 
thousand feet up, on the side of 

Noggins Peak, which extended its majes- 
tic timbered slope for still a half a mile 
above them. 

Now was it early April; spring by 
fancy but amidst this independent do- 
main winter by fact. From the base of 
Noggins to the bald crest lay the snow, 
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“TI can ski if I can’t dance!’ said Kimball 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


Illustrated by Lowis Rogers 


three feet, five feet, eight feet deep, en- 
shrouding everything in a silence broken 
only by the soughing of the winds and 
the occasional dull boom of the blasts in 
the tunnel. 

The tunnel was in about two hundred 
feet. Upon the timbering over the 
mouth was scrawled the legend “Daisy 
Queen,” and many a wheel-barrow load 
of rock had been contributed to the grow- 
ing dump outside. Almost on the same 
level with the tunnel, and twenty yards 
to the right, was the cabin, cunningly 
located in the shelter of an abrupt out- 
crop which tended to split the snow- 
slides and send them careening clear of 
tunnel and cabin. 

Altogether, the Daisy Queen property 
was a snug establishment, lacking only 
the one element. 

The day’s stint in the tunnel had been 
achieved; evening had come, supper had 
been eaten and the dishes washed; and 
while the pitchy wood in the stove 
flamed and gurgled and with _black- 
bordered tongue licked up through the 
chimney into the crisp starry night, by 
the light of the candle in the miner’s 
candle-stick jabbed into the cabin wall 
the partners, each comfortable in his 
bunk, were smoking and talking. 

“So it’s you for the dance down at 
Christy’s tomorrow night, is it, Bill?” 
remarked Kimball. 

“Well, you know me!” laughed Ar- 
mand. “Sure ’m goin’. ‘You don’t 


think I’d miss a good time, do you? 
Better come along, lad.” 

Exactly. One was certain to have a 
good time at Christy’s ranch, down in the 
valley. By way of variety any old time is 
a good time to a man baching it week 
after week beside a hole in a hill, with 
daily work his only relief from hiberna- 
tion; and he is well willing, after he has 
been laboring eternally with drill and 
sledge and shovel, to travel afoot a score 
of miles, dance from night till dawn, and 
return freshened for another round of 
gophering. 

But a sour spell was on Kimball this 
evening. His partner grated him. 

“No, I pass,” he declined. “A fifty- 
pound sledge dropped on a fellow’s foot 
doesn’t improve his dancing any, and I 
never was cut out for a wall-flower. You 
can tell *em down there I’ve reformed.” 

“Never get the girls to believe that,” 
laughed Armand. 

He threw back his head and roared at 
his flat humor. A burly, strapping Saxon 
type, high colored, perfect in flesh, good- 
humored and spontaneous, he was a 
marked contrast with his partner, slight, 
dark, reserved and broody. But some- 
how they made a team, and even the long 
winter evenings together had not erupted 
for any serious breach. Nevertheless— 

“Why don’t you send for your wife, 
Bill?” demanded Kimball irritably. 

Armand stared roundly at him. 

“For a little man you've a great way 
of speakin’ up,” he accused. ‘An’ what’d 
we do with her, here in the shack? Would 
one of us sleep on the stove?” 

“T’ve told you before. I’d sleep out- 
doors or in the tunnel, if only you’d 
invite me in to meals,” quickly answered 
Kimball. “Lord love you, Bill! Think 
of having a woman ’round cooking home 
messes and keeping things tidy.” 

“Sure, we’re not doin’ so bad as it is, 
are we?”’ protested Armand. “Didn’t I 
invent a new puddin’ for you this very 
night, and ain’t it my turn at washin’ 
the dishes? I’m not complainin’, yet.’ 

“And you a married man, you old 
Piute!” retorted Kimball. ‘When did 
you write to her last?” 

Armand reflectively puffed his pipe. 

“T dunno. Christmas time, 
anyhow.” 

“Thought you were going 
to write again and tell her 
to come in, in the spring.” 

“So I am; but,” and he 
grinned across at his partner, 
“you know the springs are 
powerful late in this country. 
Look at the snow. And the 
slides “Il begin runnin’ soon 


now.” 


“Suppose you count on 
Sadie Donaldson’s _ being 
there tomorrow night. Sup- 
pose you'll make a fool of 
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her and one of yourself, as usual, then,” 
growled Kimball. 

“S’posin’ is your long suit, ain’t it?” 
grinned Armand, unruffled. ‘“‘Well, now, 
I don’t mean any harm, an’ it’s nobody’s 
business if once in a while I have a good 
time, is it!” 

“But you’re liable to go too far, Bill. 
You can’t be forever writing to your 
wife as though she were your sister and 
the Donaldsons won’t stand for much 
monkeywork. Sadie’s plumb crazy about 
you already. You're passing as a single 
man.” 

“1 never have said so, have I?” Ar- 
mand flushed, fingering his pipe. He 
laughed shortly—and on a sudden he 
sat up in his bunk. “You're too little 
a lad to be talkin’ this way to a big one, 
Matt,” he warned. ‘‘What’s it to you if 
I have a bit of fun down in the valley, 
now and again, as long as I come back 
sober and stand up to my share of the 
work? I want no lecturm’.. If my 
puddin’s and dish-washin’ don’t suit you, 
it’s a pity you don’t get your own 
woman—” 

“By gosh, I’d certainly appreciate her 
if I had one,” interjected Kimball. 

“And when I need mine, I’ll send for 
her. You’re not my guardeen, and 
you're not my brother-in-law—and you- 
’re not the priest. So stick that in your 
pipe and smoke it. I have my inches and 
Vll take care of ’em. ’Tis not my fault 
the girls smile on me, ye little whiffer- 
snapper. If likely you want Sadie Don- 
aldson for yourself, speak up and win her. 
Jealousy’s bad for the growth.” 

“No, thank you,’ replied 
“She’s not my kind.” 

And she was not. But before him rose 
the figure of her—blooming, vital, en- 
thusiastic, country nurtured, country 
educated, a product of these great high 
places, just the girl frankly to throw her- 
self at an import like the rousing, blar- 
neying Armand. 

“Then quit your yawp,” bade Armand. 

They subsided. Silence briefly reigned. 

“You'd better go down to Christy’s, 
Matt,” proffered Bill with returned 
amiability. “‘I’ll carry you on my back.” 

The last remark nettled, whether or 
not so intended. 

“No. I'll go down to the station for 
those supplies and the mail.” 

Armand gazed, mildly astonished. 

“On the foot? Oh, now, wait a day, 
and I’ll go myself. What’s the hurry!” 

“T can ski, if I can’t dance,” shortly 
asserted Kimball. “And we need the 
stuff. I’ll take the sled.” 

“The earlier the start you make, the 
better for you, then, my boy,” advised 
Armand. ‘“The sun’s gettin’ high, and 
the crust softens up quicker’n a fellow’d 
think for. And mind my word, Matt,” 
he added earnestly. ‘‘Don’t be settin’ 
out back again till sundown, or you'll 
be buried too deep to dig out before June. 
There’s a heap of snow hangin’ on the 
step of a little man like you.” 

In general the statement was deadly 
true. Kimball was fully aware of the 
awakening conditions adverse to skiing, 
adverse to any travel over the trailless 
hills. Of course slides were always liable 
to topple off after New Year’s, and the 

packs thickened. But with the advent 
of the thaws under the warming sun the 
chances were multiplied. While the 
snow lay crust-bound, early morning and 


Kimball. 
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evening—good. Good, also, for the ski. 
Between-times—bad. 

Soon, with the lengthening days and 
the longer periods of softening, he and 
Bill would be housed, until the blanketing 
menace had worn itself out, and its at- 
tacks took only established paths. ‘There- 
fore he was the more anxious to get those 
supplies and the mail; besides, he was 
restless. 

The station at the railroad was a mere 
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fifteen miles to the south, and below, in 
the canyon valley. Leaving immediately 
after breakfast, ere the sun had fairly 
tipped the peak, on his twelve-foot skis, 
brake pole in hand and the frame sled on 
its broad runners twitched after him, he 
made rapid progress. [here was a firm 
crust under, and he coasted freely, for 
long stretches—swooping down the white 
slopes, among the pines and firs and 
spruces, darting like a hawk across the 
hollows and soaring up the opposite 
rises until by dint of shuffling strides he 
topped them. Occasionally, guiding and 
braking with the pole, he coasted on the 
sled; and again he crouched on the skis, 
and flew—the sharp hiss of his swift 
passage sundering the silence of the snow- 
laden solitude. 

The keen air flushed his face—swept 
his lungs clean, oxygenized him, and 
burned out all his recent sourness. Now 
he held no resentment against Armand; 
rather, he felt only his customary con- 
cern. He loved Bill; no two persons can 
be shut up together for six months 
straight and not either love each other 
or hate each other. There had been some 
disputes and differences; but he: loved 
Bill like a brother, almost like a woman, 








not a sister—and Bill was going wrong. 
He was a reckless cuss, was Armand; the 
more reckless when opposed, as in the case 
of Sadie Donaldson. The dances, and 
Sadie, spelled trouble, even tragedy, and 
the affair somehow had got to be 
stopped. 

He himself could not very well spread 
the word that Armand was married, and 
had a wife awaiting his summons, out 
east. That was up to Bill. But in jus- 


Then the mountain- 
side above broke loose; 


they were submerged, gh ARS 


crushed, smothered in 
whiteness 


tice to Sadie, and to the wife, and to Bill, 
and to all the valley, the word ought to 
be spread. Otherwise—and Kimball in- 
voluntarily cursed. If Armand took the 
notion to obey some fool impulse, in 
bravado to accept some fool dare, he’d 
go the limit, run off with the girl, that is, 
and there'd be hell to pay. 

The canyon-like valley opened, be- 
fore; he saw the fringe of telegraph and 
telephone poles, marking the course of 
the railroad; and the wagon road already 
showing black in spots where the snow 
had melted in the wheel tracks. With 
one last coast he entered, paused to re- 
move his skis and toss them on the sled, 
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and presently he mounted the platform 
of the general store. 

It was early yet. He had made good 
time. But there was the usual group in- 
side, around the stove: a couple of 
ranchers, come in, like himself, for mail 
and supplies; young Richards; and old 
man Richards the proprietor, leaning 
negligently against the counter and spit- 
ting tobacco juice into the coal-hod. 
And there was, in addition, a woman, 

sitting isolated, amidst the 

smoky atmosphere, near the 

stove but removed from the 
redolent coal-hod. 

He did not recognize her. 

She was a plain little woman— 

not plain in the sense of ugli- 

ness, for her eyes were fine and 

her lips sweetly set, but plain 

compared with Sadie Donald- 

-  son—in tidy black; evidently a 

stranger in the can- 

yon, and waiting 






















for somebody. The greeting accorded 
him was peculiarly short. 

“Well, how’s the going?’ grunted one 
of the ranchers. 

Raalrs © 

But old man Richards spat again, and 
vouchsafed gruffly to the silent woman: 

“There’s your. husband’s partner. You 
can talk to him.” 

Kimball stared, startled. Bill’s wife! 
She had come, had she? How in the 
world—? He vaguely heard the sub- 
dued sniggers, the uneasy shuffle of 
boots; he felt the querying, condemning 
gazes, the general tenseness; and the 
woman addressed him. 
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“Are you Mr. Kimball, then?” she 
quavered. 

“Yes,ma’am. Are you Mrs. Armand?” 

“Yes. Where is Bill?” 

“He’s up at the mine. Did you—?” 

“Isn’t he coming down? Doesn’t he 
expect me?” Her words flowed eagerly, 
but her blue eyes were troubled. 

Kimball caught a slight monitory 
cough from old man Richards, and had 
wit enough to turn. By jerk of head he 
was becked outside. 

“What the—!” accused Richards. “Is 
that Armand’s wife?” 

“T reckon she is. She says so, doesn’t 
she?” 

“Married, is he?” 

Kimball began to pull himself together. 

“Sure thing.” 

g 

Old man Richards spat. 

“Well, by thunder, why didn’t some 
of you say it? He’s been passing him- 
self off as a single man.” 

“Passing nothing,” defended Kimball, 
alert. ‘‘Nobody’s asked him, that I 
know of. The mine’s no place for a 
woman, in winter, is it?” 

“Well, by thunder, he hasn’t been 

writing to her under her name 
as Mrs.” complained Richards. 


“Who’s Mary Ellen 
Armand?” 
“That’s she,” said 





Kimball. And he lied. “There are two 
Mrs. William Armands, was the trouble.” 

Richards growled, and spat. 

“She’s been here two days. I bedded 
her upstairs and me and Tom slept 
down in the store. Had no way of 
gettin’ word to you. Now what you goin’ 
to do? Is Armand expectin’ her?” 

“Sure he’s expecting her, but he 
couldn’t be right certain, the way 
trains are running. I’d better take her 
up with me.” 

“How was he expectin’ her?” chal- 
lenged Richards. {She says she wrote him 
two letters. But they’re both here still. 
I found ’em for her.” 
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“Oh, he knew, all right. He was 
counting on her to roll in, this month. 
We thought there’d be some letters down 
here.” 

“Ts Bill goin’ to that dance tonight?” 

“T heard him say he was. Don’t sup- 
pose he will, now.” 

“He’d better not. This wife business 
is up and down the canyon, by this time. 
The Donaldsons know it, and so do a lot 
more. They’ll lay for him, tonight, good 
and plenty. They’ll let him go as far as 
he pleases—but before the evenin’ ’s 
over, watch out. And I for one wouldn’t 
lift a finger to save him. He ought to be 
tarred and feathered, but they’re liable 
not to stop with that. Sadie Donaldson’s 
got too many friends. He never told her 
he was married; he never told any of the 
girls. He’s a skunk.” 

“Now, don’t get excited, Lon,’ re- 
torted Kimball. “It’ll blow over. Bill 
never meant any harm. He’s that free 
and easy kind. Anyway, I’ll take his 
woman up with me, and he'll be tickled 
to death. We’re sure sick of each other’s 
cooking.” 

“Well,” grumbled Richards, “you'll 
have to wait till evenin’, and the crust 
forms. There’s a Chinook risin’. Feel 
that wind?” 

Kimball did not answer. His hand 
was on the door latch, and he went in. 
Suddenly his heart was tender, fluttering 
over the picture of that wistful little 
woman—here two long days, anxious, 
waiting, housed in these rough quarters, 
by night relegated to the Richards 
squalid, eminently masculine bed-room 
upstairs, by day confined to the warmth of 
the only stove, in the dingy store where 
she at best was an alien from a far coun- 
try, her rights yet unestablished, she 
herself viewed askance by all-comers, 
be they men or the infrequent women. 

And Bill had been going to the dance. 
Wrath welled, but concern also. The 
canyon had its morals and its temper. 
Bill could not be bluffed; he, too, could 
see red, and if he went he’d stay and he’d 
stand off the whole crowd till he dropped. 
There’d be rough work, for this was a 
rough country, where men, and women, 
quickly revolted to the primitive. 

If he waited on the evening crust, Bill 
would be gone, and no warnings en route 
would stop him. So Kimball’s mind was 
made up without waver. 

The little woman, Armand’s wife, was 
sitting as when he had left her. She eyed 
him nervously; she looked curiously 
drawn, tired, and fearful. Ignoring the 
quizzical bystanders, he hastened to 
reassure her. 

“If you’re about ready we'll go on up 
to the mine in just a minute, Mrs. Ar- 
mand. I'll get the mail and a few sup- 
plies, first, is all.” 

“Tm ready.” And— “Ts it far?’ she 
quavered. 

“Only fifteen miles.” 

He could see her blanch. 

“Do I walk?’ she asked. 
there a sleigh, or something?” 

“Walk? I should say not!’ he en- 
couraged blithely. “I’ve a sled, outside, 
and my skis. It’ll be no job. We'll be 
there for dinner. Bill’ll be awful glad 
to see you. They’ll hear him whoop, 
clear down in the canyon.” 

“But he isn’t expecting me—is he?” 

“Sure he is. Not today, maybe, but 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Making friends with baby sea-gulls. 


‘*Web-foot’’: William Lovell Finley, 


Oregon’s State Game Warden and State Biologist 


ILLIAM LOVELL FINLEY, 
naturalist, was appointed State 
Game Warden of Oregon in IgII. 
Bence ie existed the misfit 
condition of a square peg in a round 
hole. Does not everyone know there is 
no room in a round hole for the corners 
of a square peg? And that the remedy 
is for the square peg to search diligently 
for a hole of a size and shape to fit it? 

It is common knowledge that a game 
warden is appointed to protect and con- 
serve the wild game, and that his duties 
consist of enforcing the game laws. Now, 
by some twist of logic, the established 
method of enforcing law is to wait until 
a law is broken, and then punish the 
offender by way of example. To a nat- 
uralist such police duties would be dis- 
tasteful, perhaps absurd. Finley firmly 
believed that wanton destruction of wild 
creatures is due to ignorance, not to crim- 
inal instinct. He was convinced that 
educated public opinion will protect birds 
and animals far more effectively than law 
and wary police. 

So this square peg, confronted with the 
fossilized traditions of ‘state history, be- 
gan at once to carve out room for his 
corners. Eventually the eyes and respect 
of Authority were focused upon him. 
But walls of law cannot give greatly nor 

can they be dispensed with. Also, there 
was growing criticism in some quarters 
that appropriations made for the express 
purpose of policing the state should be 
used, even in part, for the big expense of 
obtaining moving-pictures of wild life, 
necessary in the educational campaign 
for conservation. You see, this office 
was really a round hole in the popular 
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mind. However, there 
were converts to the game 
warden’s ideas who per- 
ceived that the peg needed 
more room. ‘The result 
was that in 1915 the office 
of State Biologist was 
created for Finley, its 
accompanying appropria- 
tion to be used solely for 
scientific and educational 
work. In this position he 
is no longer a common 
peg. Under his leadership 
game bird and animal life 
is an educational and eco- 
nomic problem, while in 

other states 1t is a matter 
of police protection alone. 

Among Finley’s activi- 
ties are ike collection of 
photographs and mov ing 
pictures of the state’s wild 
life in its native haunts, 
and the use of these pic- 
tures, in numberless lec- 
tures throughout the 
state, with reports of ac- 
tual experiments by him- 
self, Mrs. Finley, and their 
two children. A vivid joy 
and intimacy with nature 
is being rapidly developed 
among Oregon’s girls and 
boys. In what different and friendly 
attitude toward outdoor life, and intelli- 
gence of environment, will the next gen- 
eration grow up, when the parents them- 
selves are alive with in- 
terest and knowledge 
along these lines that ap- 
peal so strongly to the 
child?  Finley’s sympa- 
thetic presentation of his 
delightful films, during 
six years, has done more 
toward the protection of 
wild life in Oregon than 
laws and societies could 
accomplish in sixty years. 
An exhibition of 25,000 
feet of Finley’s films pro- 
vides entertainment of 
rare educational value, 
yet abounding with prec- 
ious humor in their pres- 
entation of feathered 
family life. 

Finley’s childhood in- 
terest has become his life 
pursuit, and the man is 
now working at that in 
which it had previously 
been his interest to play. 
His summers are spent in 
field work with his family 
and the collecting of data. 
This is pure scientific re- 
search. To him, his most 
important work must be 
his contribution to science 
of accurate literary and 
photographic life history 
of individual birds and 
animals, thus far known 
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only by unscientific observation. The 
accounts of his experiences among na- 
ture’s creatures are gripping, his trips 
into out-of-the-way places as absorbing 
as fiction. His visits to the Three Arch 
Rocks with Herman T. Bohlman, brav- 
ing an angry sea in an open boat with 
inevitable shipwreck, are thrilling adven- 
tures; his study of sea-birds in the San 
Francisco bay region; a narrow escape 
from death during a difficult search for 
bald eagles nesting on San Clemente Is- 
land off the southern California coast; 
intensive study of desert birds in Arizona 
and the obtaining far back in the Ber- 
nardino range of the photographic his- 
tory of the California condor, America’s 
largest and rarest bird now nearly ex- 
tinct, are full of physical peril, admirable 
persistence and human interest. The 
transportation under his direction of a 
herd of elk from the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park to the Wallowa forests of 
northeastern Oregon makes a tale of dan- 
ger, hardship and plucky endurance, and 
his successful efforts in getting four of the 
National Bird Reservations located in his 
native state are a satisfaction to every 
loyal Oregonian and to every bird-lover 
in the United States. 

It is past history that Theodore Roose- 
velt established the first National Bird 
Reservation in Florida in 1903; and that 
through Finley’s efforts the Three Arch 
Rocks off the coast of Oregon were set 
aside as a National Reservation in 1907, 
followed by the Lower. Klamath and Mal- 
heur Lake Reservations in 1908, and 


Root, artist, of Denver, Colorado, has 
discovered a novel use for cigar ashes and tobacco 


He paints high-priced pictures with them 
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finally by the Cold Springs Reservoir Site 
mn 1909. These stand as permanent 
monuments to Finley’s zealous love for 
wild life. Furthermore, there is his work 
im promoting the fish industry and con- 
tributing to the fisherman’s pleasure in 
the streams and rivers of Oregon. Under 
his direction nearly two hundred crystal 
mountain lakes in the high Cascades have 
been stocked with Eastern Brook and 
Rainbow trout which in a few years will 
furnish almost unrivaled sport to the 
angler. This undertaking necessitated 
the making of special cans to be carried 
on pack-horses, some for several days of 
hard travel after leaving the railroad. A 
fixed temperature must be maintained 
for fingerlings, necessitating night travel 
in warm weather. Artificial propagation 
and planting of fish has greatly increased 
the commercial value of this industry 
and sport in Oregon. Films by Finley 
showing the curious process of salmon 
propagation are as beautiful and in- 
structive as any in the picture world. 

Oregon’s State Biologist is yet a young 
man. Tempting offers from Eastern in- 
stitutions have thus far failed to lure him 
from his native heath. 

E. Errorp Hewrrr. 
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Wie A. ROOT of Denver, Colo- 


rado, while working carelessly at a 
picture one day, dropped some cigar 
ashes on his canvas. They spread out in 
a soft gray mass on the skyline, giving an 
effect as pleasing as it was unusual. The 


This fifteen-year-old youngster, J. Max Marshall, of 
‘Tooele, Utah, netted in one season more than five hundred 
dollars per acre from potatoes planted by himself 











accident suggested to the 
artist that odd pictures 
could be made from to- 
bacco and ashes. As a 
result he has produced 
some work so unique that 
people come from miles 
around to see it. Some of 
his finest pictures have 
sold for enormous prices 
and are hanging in the 
smoking-dens of expensive 
homes in New York, Lon- 
don and Paris. 

Denver’s “ash artist” 
has a quaint little studio, 
the walls of which are 
lined with pictures. Sell- 
ing cigars was his main 
business in life until-a few 
years ago when he retired 
from work to devote him- 
self to the pursuit of his 
hobby. A painter of un- 
usual talent, he began 
drawing when he was a 
wee boy. ‘His first good 
work was in water colors, 
but he longed to produce 
something “different’’ 
from the work of other 
artists. His first depar- 
ture was when he carved 
a number of pictures from 
natural wood and painted them. Then 
came his accidental discovery of the use 
to which tobacco could be put. 

Only a cigar connoisseur would have 

seized on such an idea, for 

it takes an expert to know 
that each variety of the 
weed has a special color, 
such as the bright yellow 
of the Virginia leaf, the 
warm brown of the Ha- 
vana and the black |pe- 
rique from Louisiana. Us- 
ing the ashes of these for 
the background, the 
bright tobacco flakes for 
the foreground and a mix- 
ture of the two for middle 
distances, Root evolves a 
pleasing palette. He coy- 
ers a board with plastic 
cement, pressing the to- 
bacco and ashes into it 
with his fingers. After 
blocking it out, he works 
up the picture, picking one 
flake at a time and plac- 
ing it where needed until 
the picture is complete. 
One unusual picture, 
hanging in the Masonic 
Temple of Denver, is made 
from ashes thrown out of 
the crater of Mt. Vesu- 
vius during the last erup- 
tion. Another is made of 
human ashes and is called 
. the “Awakening,”  por- 
traying an allegory of the 
awakening from death to 
new life. 








Miss Elizabeth Kenney, a practicing attorney of Los 
Angeles, California, is the first and only woman State 
Inheritance Tax Appraiser in the United States 


Besides his odd pictures, Root has an- 
other hobby, the study of submarine life. 
While in California a short time ago he 
made a fine collection of pictures of the 
curious fish that inhabit the coast waters 
and also of the unusual vegetation. These 
pictures are frequently exhibited for the 
benefit of friends. GERTRUDE Orr. 
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HE distinction of being the first and 

only woman State Inheritance Tax 
Appraiser in this country belongs to Miss 
Elizabeth Kenney, a practicing attorney 
of Los Angeles, California. She was re- 
cently appointed to that office by State 
Controller John S. Chambers of Los An- 
geles, succeeding H. Stanley Benedict 
who was the successor in Congress of 
W. D. Stephens. 

Miss Kenney was the first woman to 
practice law in Los Angeles. She was a 
lecturer on Domestic Relations at the 
first law school known as the Los Angeles 
Law School and which was afterward in- 
corporated in the law college of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. She was 
also a law student at Stanford University 
and a graduate of the Law College of the 
Northwestern University at Evanston, 
Illinois, the law department of which is in 
Chicago, there receiving the degree LL.B. 
Previous to her appointment as State In- 
heritance Tax Appraiser for Los Angeles 
county, she was a leader in the civic affairs 
of that city, serving as the first secretary 
of the Los Angeles Housing Commission 
and as the first president of the Profes- 
sional Women’s Club. She is one of the 
directors of the Woman’s City Club and 
a member of the Friday Morning Club. 
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She mothered a war-baby made of green soap, the chemical process being her own secret, 


after tireless experiment in a kitchen at Tacoma, Washington. 


From Alaska to 


Brazil the hospitals are now sending wholesale orders to Miss Emma Jean 
Dunham, who is supplying the trade abandoned by Germany 


Before the Suffrage Campaign in I9II 
Miss Kenney compiled a pamphlet on the 
laws relating to women and children in 
California. The treatise had a powerful 
influence in the California campaign for 
the enfranchisement of women. 

PauLINE HEss. 
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HE town board of Tooele, Utah, 

thought so well of the work of 
J. Max Marshall in the boys’ potato 
club that they sent him to the Annual 
Farmers’ Week at the Utah Agricultural 
College, at Logan, Utah, by way of recog- 
nition, and their pride in their young 
farmer was justified. 

Max is fifteen years old. He is slight 
in build and has an alert and thoughtful 
bearing that his work does not belie. 
Last year this wide-awake lad planted 
one and four-fifths acres of land to pota- 
toes. After paying all raising costs he 
found by the end of the season that his 
summer’s labor had netted him just 
$900.50. As Max himself stated it, in 
his written report of the work,* “In this I 
consider that I have made better wages 
than any other fifteen-year-old boy in 
the state of Utah.” 

The project of this boy is remarkable 
from several viewpoints: first, it was a 
remarkable financial success, the profit 
being over five hundred dollars an acre, 
and one must remember, as Max sug- 
gests, that “‘to grow a large patch of po- 
tatoes is not like growing one-fourth of an 
acre and then multiplying it by four to 
get the yield;” second, the good yield was 
due in part to a careful selection of seed 
potatoes which the boy himself has been 
carrying on for three years, always choos- 
ing the “smooth, round, medium-sized, 
disease-free potatoes; third, the care 
given to the crop showed a knowledge 
of scientific agriculture possessed by few 
experienced farmers. The boy’s account of 
how he grew his potatoes might well serve 
as a manual. D. E. Ropinson. 

*See page 48, this issue. 


OON after the war broke out Miss 
Emma Jean Dunham of Tacoma, 
Washington, a school teacher by profes- 
sion, read a magazine article to the effect 
that there was a green-soap famine. 
Doubtless everybody knows that green 
soap is especially prepared for surgical 
and hospital use, and is about as indis- 
pensable as absorbent cotton or carbolic 
acid. According to that magazine it had 
been produced almost exclusively in Ger- 
many, although Norway and Sweden 
were competitors to a slight extent; hence 
not only the United States but the world 
in general had formed the habit of de- 
pending on the Germans for their supply. 
But when this supply suddenly stopped, 
and a wail of distress went up from sur- 
geons, hospitals, sanitariums and public 
institutions all over the land, Miss Dun- 
ham sat up and took practical notice. 
Being of an analytical turn of mind, she 
concluded that there was no good reason 
why green soap couldn’t be made in 
America just as well as in Europe; and 
being also an expert practical chemist 
she got busy and made it. Months of 
patient study and persistent experiment- 
ing slipped away before she worked out 
what she wanted but, when she finally 
succeeded, she had evolved a green hos- 
pital soap equal in curative and anti- 
septic properties to anything put up on 
the other side of the Atlantic, in spite of 
the advantage of European experience. 
It is not yet two years since Miss Dun- 
ham stirred up her first batch of market- 
able green soap, poured it into three- 
pound tin pails each bearing the hand- 
written legend “Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded,” and sallied forth to 
sell it. Her home kitchen was the scene 
of this initial venture, the soap having 
been compounded in a seven-gallon iron 
kettle that monopolized the top of the 
stove, an ancient drop-leaf table serving 
in lieu of more commodious packing 
facilities. But it was no time at all until 


business, out of all proportion to her ex- 
pectations, rendered such primitive ar- 
rangements entirely impossible. Today, 
mail and telephone orders are received 
at a much-pigeonholed desk in the cheer- 
ful office of a roomy, well-equipped fac- 
tory, for although still a mere infant, the 
popularity and appreciation of this unas- 
suming war baby is not confined to its 
home city or state but has spread to dis- 
tant lands. Not only has the far West 
been quick to recognize the merit of the 
new America-made hospital soap but the 
far North and the far South as_well. 
Samples of it found their way to Brazil 
and Alaska, and regular orders are the 
result and to paraphrase Mark Twain a 


bit: “Everywhere that it has went, 
they’re glad that it has came.” Nor is the 
demand limited to hospitals. Because it 


is so hard on the skulking germ and so 
easy on the sensitive skin, it has found 
favor with railroad companies, automobile 
concerns, milling and mining corporations 
and all sorts of public institutions. 

Naturally this widespread and ever- 
erowing endorsement of her product is a 
source of great encouragement to Miss 
Dunham, but there’s something else 
which affords her even greater gratifica- 
tion and that is a letter, signed by a Ger- 
man expert on hospital soaps, assuring 
her that she had turned out a most ex- 
cellent article; and also advising her that 
his government would be glad to pur- 
chase at fifty cents per pound, all the 
green soap she can furnish. But alas, 
she can’t furnish any—there’s no way of 
delivering the goods! All the same, it’s a 
satisfaction to know that her soap is en- 
dorsed and desired by the nation that so 
recently led the world in the manufacture 
of a similar product. 

“Not a little of my success is due to the 
fact that the public is getting disgusted 
with impure adulterated soaps,’ Miss 
Dunham states modestly. “My soap 
doesn’t contain an atom of animal fat 
but is made from strictly pure vege- 
table oils perfectly blended and saponi- 
fied, and potash perfectly neutralized by 
a new process. This process is my prec- 
ious secret—the secret I discovered after 
months of studying and testing. It does 
not detract a whit from the cleansing 
qualities of the soap, and does add a 
good deal to its beneficial effects upon 
the skin. While green jelly soap is pri- 
marily for the use of surgeons and hos- 
pitals, it is something no private home 
can well afford to be without, especially 
where there are children, for it is an ab- 
solute germicide. Its importance as part 
of the medicine closet’s equipment can 
scarcely be overestimated, and when the 
people realize this there will be a steady 
demand for it. 

“When I’m a millionaire, as I shall be 
one of these days if my business goes on 
growing as it has grown in the last six 
months,” the prospective soap magnate 
—or should we say magnatess?—confided 
smilingly, “I’m going to have that old 
iron kettle in which I concocted my first 
output gold-plated and hung up here 
above my desk where I can point to it as 
the humble pot in which | brewed my 
fortune. For there is a fortune in green 
soap with Germary out of the running; 
and by the time she is ready to enter the 
field again I hope and expect to have 
these United States depending on home- 
folks for their supply.” VERA STONE. 
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Move Your Garden to the Housetop 
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Trellis and vines for wind-breaks 


OTATOES or petunias, lettuce or 
lilies, carrots or coreopsis? The 
home flower-lover nowadays looks 
thoughtfully into the larder, sighs, 
then resigns herself to an intensively 
agricultural fate. But what of the roof 
over her head? If it be not hopelessly 
pitched, it has garden possibilities. Given 
ever so small a level space aloft of her 
domicile, and even if a carpenter must 
Saw an opening for a stairway thereto, 
the blossoms that the housewife delights 
in may be hers on a smaller garden scale. 

Up and down the Pacific Coast the 
roof garden has ever been conspicuous 
by its general absence. The reason is 
plain. We Westerners have had a world 
of room in which to riot with gardening 
plans. Suddenly—over night, as it 
were—this space has become too valuable 
to devote to beauty alone. 

If your roof be non-convertible, per- 
haps there’s a chance for a porch exten- 
sion from the second story, to be reached 
by changing a window into a French door. 
This will leave the ground portion be- 
neath free for vegetables. On your roof— 


It is possible to give a summer-day 


PHOTOS BY 
W.E. WOOLSEY 


5 garden-party in mid-air 








The pergola could be roofed with glass 


your “hanging” garden—you may also 
grow shallow-rooted vegetables and 
kitchen herbs. And if you love flowers 
more than the slumber-out habit you can 
adapt the “sleeping-porch” to beds of 
productive earth instead of mattresses. 
Proper drainage should be provided for 
in the roof garden. The gardens them- 
selves may be made as attractive with 
trellises, pergolas, glass shields to wind- 
ward and rustic furniture as one’s space 
and funds will allow. As for the addi- 
tional expense incurred, it will be a per- 
manent improvement to the property. 
When the present war is past history, the 
roof- or porch-garden may have become 
so cheerful a retreat that the owner of one 
will wonder why she waited for so grim a 
force as war to drive her into it. As for 
the man o’ the house whose Havanas are 
unwelcome in draped interiors, the roof 
garden would mean a new freedom for his 
hours of ease. And the larger view—for 
there are ever the splendid heavens to 
illumine our lives—alone is worth consid- 
ering, aside from the gratitude of impris- 
oned lungs for fresh air. F, 





A cheerful place for sewing while your 


vegetables are growing 
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A Garage in 
the Basement 


CHARMING exterior of white 
cement-stucco over metal lath 1s 
herewith shown. The window 
arrangement is especially en- 

hancing, and a few well-placed flower- 
boxes aid still further in the creation of 
an attractive exterior; but one of the most 
interesting features of the house, as seen 
from the outside, is the garage located 
beneath the main floor. From the cement 
driveway rise two stairways, one leading 
to the front entrance, the other to the 
screened porch on the side. The house 
has a flat roof, covered with tarred paper 
composition, and hence possesses a rather 
low and rambling appearance. 

Besides the garage, underneath the 
main floor are also a comfortably finished 
maid’s room, a laundry or storage room 
and a small furnace room. The hot-air 
furnace located here supplies the house 
throughout with the necessary heat. 
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Located beneath the main floor, the garage has purposely been made an 
inconspicuous feature 


The front door, set in a deep recess, 
opens into a small entry hall, directly back 
of which is the large living-room, facing 
toward the rear, and with five sets of French 
windows adjoining a roomy and well se- 
cluded rear porch, or “lanai,” as it would 
be called in Hawaii. The arrangement of 
the rooms is quite unusual but decidedly 
convenient and attractive. To the 
left of the entrance, from 
front to rear, are, respectively, 
a breakfast-room, which, if 
preferred, can be_ utilized 
either as a more convenient 
maid’s room or as a den, 
library or sewing-room; a 
screened porch, with a large 
storage closet; the kitchen, 
with all the customary con- 
veniences, and last the dining- 
room, with windows in two 
walls and an excellent buffet. 
To the right of the entry hall 
and living-room are three 











Paul Arnold Needham, Architect 


bed-rooms, a screened sleep- 
ing-porch, the bath-room 
and a small square hall to 


form connections between the three 
bed-rooms, bath-room and _ living-room. 
Both the entry hall and the square con- 
necting hall are lighted by skylights, 
and both have small adjoining closets. 
Between the front corner bed-room and 
the sleeping-porch intervenes a_ small 
dressing-room, and each of the other bed- 
rooms, as well as the breakfast-room, also 
has a closet, while the living-room con- 
tains a fireplace of soft brown tile and a 
long, low built-in bookcase with leaded 
glass doors. 

The woodwork of the entry hall and 
living-room is of redwood, treated with 
acid to a sort of greenish-gray shade; the 
dining-room is finished soft brown red- 
wood, and the pine woodwork elsewhere 
is enameled white. The walls of all of the 
principal rooms, except the living-room, 
are papered, and hardwood floors prevail 
throughout, except in the bath-room, 
which is tiled, and the kitchen. 

This house represents a total cost of ap- 
proximately $4700. It is located in Los 
Angeles, California. 

CuarLes ALMA Byers. 





Harvesting Money from Potatoes 


IFTEEN-YEAR-OLD Max Mar- 
shall of Tooele, Utah, is a model 
of agricultural efficiency. Young 
America should follow in_ his 
furrows. For personal acquaintance with 
Max, turn to the department of Inter- 
esting Westerners in this issue, then read 
the following extracts from the boy’s 
practical account of his achievements: 
“Early in the fall I selected a plot of 
sandy loam soil on which alfalfa had 
grown for many years. On this old alfalfa 
stubble I spread a thin coat of mixed 
barnyard manure and plowed about 
eight inches deep. With this preparation 
the ground was left through the winter. 
“On May 20 I began cutting my 
selected seed. Before cutting I dipped 
the potatoes in a solution of corrosive 
sublimate to kill any possible Rhizoc- 
tonia spores. Then, in cutting the sets 
to plant, I had the stem end of each po- 
tato cut off and inspected to be sure of no 
Fusarium wilt. Each set had at least one 
eye and not more than two. I always 
leave all the meat possible with the eye 
to insure plenty of food for the young plant. 


“After having plowed the land once in 
April I began planting my potatoes on 
May 20. Having no potato planter I 
dropped them in the bottom of a 6-inch 
plow furrow. I planted the sets about 
g or 10 inches apart to leave room for 
each plant to develop. Cutting about 
12 inches each time with the plow | 
planted in every other furrow. I did not 
allow my cut sets to stand over night 
because drying out retards germination. 
I went over the ground well with a leveler. 
Then I harrowed it thoroughly, making a 
dry mulch to conserve the moisture. 

“When the young plants began to 
peep through the surface of the soil I 
harrowed it again to promote aeration, 
and to kill any weeds that were growing. 

“The plants thrived well until they 
were about 8 inches high when they be- 
gan to wither slightly, showing the lack 
of water, so on June 23 I gave them their 
first irrigation. I furrowed them with the 
cultivator, being careful not to make the 
furrow too deep, and turned a good-sized 
stream into each furrow. 

“The next irrigation came two weeks 


later and was practically the same as the 
first. The third time, however, I gave 
them a fair soaking, leaving enough water 
in every furrow to run through nicely. 
From then on, every two weeks, each 
plant received 6 hours of water. On 
September 16, after the sixth irrigation, 
they received their last water because I 
wanted them to begin ripening. 

“After each irrigation, as soon as the 
land was dry enough, | ran the cultivator 
through it to loosen the ground and to 
prevent evaporation and baking. I hoed 
the patch twice and kept my ground loose. 
This is what made my crop. 

“On October 19 I began to harvest. 
Being without a digger I had to plow 
them out. After going over the patch 
with a plow I replowed them to get the 
ones that had been missed. From the 
piles in the field I selected my seed for 
next year, choosing the smooth, round, 
medium sized, disease-free potatoes. 

“My plot of ground was 18 rods long 
and 16 rods wide, making an area of 288 
square rods or one and four-fifths acres. 
I secured 958 bushels of good marketable 
potatoes, making an average yield of 532 
bushels per acre. 1 had two varieties, 
the Peerless and the English Russett.” 
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THE SCARLET KIMONO 


lower part of the city clogged with the 
excess of debris carried along on its broad 
streams, and pedestrians often landed in 
mid-stream with a shoe full of water. It 
was no time for Rachael to be abroad. 

If Rachael had made a confidant of 
Kate, the days need not have been quite 
so hard; but Rachael was determined 
not to be bound by favors. The longer 
she stayed in that house the more de- 
termined she was—since all its rooms 
were rented—to break away from every- 
thing that had helped to bring her to it. 
To accept a favor from anyone among 
them was to bind herself. She had no 
plans; she was incapable of planning 
while everything about her was so 
chaotic. The one clear point was that 
she must get away, but she must move 
cautiously even about that. Doctor Land 
was often in her thoughts, and the hun- 
ger for the quiet of the hospital room and 
his intelligent sympathy with her work 
became a vampire which ate the heart 
out of every waking hour. It was not 
that she wanted the doctor himself; every 
fiber in her face hardened when she 
thought of him; it was rather that the 
hunger for companionship grew. As the 
rains continued, black despair settled 
over her, and the attempts to restrain her 
tears gave way. She let Kitty sleep un- 
interruptedly; but she yielded to the 
tears which alone saved her reason, and 
for the most part remained in the bed, 
where Binks shared her discomforts with- 
out bringing any healing balm by his 
whining presence. 


Br not even the outlet of tears was to 
be granted to Rachael; for while Kitty 
at first slept uninterruptedly, when she be- 
came aware of Rachael’s gloom it added 
to the irritability from which Kitty 
suffered, and became first a cause for com- 
plaint and then cause for much more 
definite action than complaint. Kate 
felt obliged to come to the room one 
afternoon and explain. 

“Tt isn’t that you fret her in any other 
way,” Kate informed Rachael, “but she 
says that you’re a-cryin’ about that 
doctor, an’ that she’s goin’ to see what 
can be done about it. She went down to 
that hospital an’ spooked around till she 
got hold of something.” 

“But there wasn’t anything to get 
hold of!” Rachael remonstrated, “and 
anyhow, she don’t know anybody down 
there. Nurses don’t gossip that way.” 

“°Tain’t nurses. She knows some 
woman that mends and does little odd 
jobs. Anyhow, she’s up to something; 
and [ thought you ought to know. She’s 
talkin’ like as if you wasn’t right in your 
mind, Rachael darlint, an’ I’ve been 
a-thinkin’. If she’d get some of them 
insanity experts on to it—” 

“Oh! that’s the way she expects to 
draw the doctor into it! I thought you 
meant something else. He wouldn’t pay 
any attention to her—he’d just laugh.” 
Rachael was relieved. But Kate’s next 
words put the matter in another light. 

“Well, she means both. She says that 
there’s somethin’ queer between you 
two; and if he won’t do nothin’, he just 





(Continued from page 29) 


ought t’ be held responsible for th’ state 
you're in. Of course she knows she 
couldn’t do nothin’, but she wants t’ 
stir somethin’ up; you know how some 
folks are, they just have to have some- 
thin’ doin’. Kitty don’t mean nothin’. 
Lord no! But it’s th’ bloomin’ unreliable 
tongue of her that has to run about some- 
body; and just now it’s you. I’m sorry 

put you in th’ room with her. What is 
th’ matter, darlint? If I’d get a room 
somewhere else, could you make th’ 
move? Is it just nerves?” 


RCE nodded disconsolately to 
the heaped-up questions, and with a 
sudden rush of gratitude put her arms about 
the garlic-scented saint whoalonein all her 
world offered sensible, kindly advice. 

“Kate, if you’d get me out of here, you’d 
find me getting well so fast that you’d 
never believe I’d been sick at all. I—I 
want so to be alone that I could die for it.” 

“Well, I know a place over on Stockton 
street. It’s just what you’d want when 
you get well and are ready t’—” 

But Rachael clutched her fiercely at 
that. “Don’t!” she cried. “I’m so tired 
that I just can’t bear to think about any- 
thing connected with that. I want a 
place where I can be all by myself. Don’t 
tell any of the girls where I’ve gone. I’ll 
go when they’re all out. I just want to be 
all alone for a long time.” 

Kate dealt with the misfits and those 
ready for the scrap heap from the exigen- 
cies of the underworld; and she patted 
the blonde hair resting against her over- 
full bosom. 

“Sure, an’ I’ll get you where you’li be 
quiet. An’ it’s me that’ll say a word for 

ou to Ike Bassett—he’s on that beat, an’ 
he'll be after listenin’ t’ me about it.” 

Again that indescribable shudder swept 
over Rachael. 

“Don’t!” she exclaimed sharply. ‘I’m 
going to cut it all out—so help me, God!” 

She caught out of the corner of her eye 
the half cynical, wholly pitying glance 
sent her way, and knew that her state- 
ment was not credited. With her wits 
sharpened by that glance, she saw that 
it was best so; there must be no talk of 
reform at that point, or the difficulties 
would be multiplied—no, she would let 
chem think she meant to go on. None the 
less, with the impulse to fly to some re- 
treat from present discomforts, she be- 
sought Kate to obtain a room, to watch 
for a time of the day when Kitty would 
be out and then to slip her suitcase into 
a taxi as if she, Rachael, were going a 
journey, so that if any of the girls should 
see her and report, they would not sus- 
pect that she was to be domiciled only a 
few blocks away. 

“You’re a good woman, Kate, and it’s 
many a girl like me that knows it. Be 
sure that I get away secretly. I’m going 
to take time to get these nerves settled 
before I think of anything else.”’ 

Kate entered into the matter of Rachael 
getting away without the knowledge of 
the girls. “Jimmie,’”’ in her new apart- 
ment, was established on the table where 
sat a brand-new typewriter; and life 
looked up for Rachael immediately. 


It was not a particularly desirable 
neighborhood in which Rachael found 
herself installed. But she had the pri- 
vacy she demanded; and as soon as she 
was relieved from the presence of Kitty, 
was able to fall into the old habits of in- 
dustry. All day she worked with her pen, 
but when night came she got out her 
book of instructions on the machine and 
set herself the task of writing meaning- 
less pages of “copy,” and after going to 
bed, her thoughts ran on the newest 
phase of the subject of her labors. 

Those were the busiest days Rachael 
ever knew, for in order to purchase her 
typewriter without having to offer refer- 
ences, she had had to pay cash, and her 
little stock of funds was depleted to the 
point where she was alarmed. The second 
instalment of “Jimmie” had to be sent 
off to the publishers. 

The reaction of her release was exactly 
what Rachael needed. Instead of having 
to court her muse, the muse manhandled 
her, kept her at her pen early and late, 
barely gave her time in which to prepare 
her food, encroached upon her sleep, and 
took such entire possession of her that she 
was scarcely a responsible person; while all 
her nights were interspersed with burn- 
ing activity. Those first days at Kate’s 
had held bitter draughts of reflection and 
conviction. But as soon as Rachael was 
ensconced where Jimmie’s influence was 


paramount, she dropped out of all the. 


old life and its considerations, picked up 
the threads of creative work, and her days 
were filled with overwhelming raptures. 

Bitter as had been her experience, out 
of her tragedy there sprang the immortal 
thing, a child of the brain, an evidence of 
her womanhood. If a woman could work 
at anything as satisfying as “Jimmie,” she 
need not go back to that life of submis- 
sion.and horror. The devils of derision 
and contempt which had followed Ra- 
chael all the way from her Middle West 
home, calling loudly that she could not 
escape, were beaten, and gnawed at their 
thumbs outside her door—outside her 
door! Could she keep them there? 





q Pate common saying that you pay your 
money and take your choice has an 


occult law reinforcing the statement; and 
a whole train of circumstances served to 
illustrate to Rachael that those who call 
about them an accretion of things which 
have been invited to sup at their board 
may as well reckon with the law which 
leaves an invited guest in the position of 
expecting service. First of all, that quar- 
ter of the city was filled with people who 
—like herself—had served society in a 
certain capacity; and it was not a place 
where she could shut herself off from her 
world for long. Meg Riley, downstairs, 
stopped Rachael to ask if she were better. 
This occurred three weeks after Rachael 
had moved in; she was on her one-trip-a- 
day to the grocery. Tony Larson, the 
druggist, asked if “business” was good. 
The butcher inquired if he might call the 
next evening; and Ike Bassett asked 
suggestively how long she expected to be 
ill. All this happened in one late visit to 
the street, at the beginning of the third 
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week of her stay on Stockton street; and 
Rachael crept back to her room with a 
sinking heart. She had been so far re- 
moved from what it indicated that it 
seemed a fresh insult, and wholly un- 
warranted. 

Curiously enough, it was Kate herself 
who precipitated the end. It was ten 
o’clock at night, and the day had been 
unusually fruitful. The typewriter was 
still clicking merrily when there was a 
firm rap on her door. 

Rachael was as white as the sheets of 
paper she had hastily concealed when she 
at last opened the door. 

“And it’s me, darlint,”’ was the greeting 
which met her, “me an’ Ike. I thought 
it was gettin’ time you was a-seein’ some- 
body.” 

The smile of assured welcome on Ike 
Bassett’s face was as certainly a thing 
with which to reckon as were the straight 
rows of buttons running in parallel lines 
down his broad front and the star over his 
heart. Rachael swung wide the door and 
issued the expected invitation to enter. 

An hour is but a short space of time; 
yet within that period Rachael. received 
impressions which were to last her a life- 
time. The conversation was cordial and 
what would have been expected, and 
every effort was made by both Ike and 
Kate to present a friendly front. The 
basis of communication was warm and 
genuine; yet in the midst of the con- 
viction that the visit was a friendly one 
there was an indication; Rachael was 
expected, as a matter of course, to return 
to “the life.” It was smilingly indicated, 
but the indication was there. Everything 
in Rachael Masters revolted. 


T was a sober Rachael that closed her 

door behind the departing guests that 
night. Would she return to that life? 
She looked at Jimmie. No! A thousand 
times, no! 

“Then I’ve got to get out of here,” she 
concluded. 

Rachael thought so long that night 
that it was late when she awoke. With- 
out waiting even to prepare a breakfast, 
she set off for Market street where a new 
dress could be secured. With an impulse 
to make herself as plain as possible, she 
asked for black when the clerk addressed 
her. Suit after suit was tried; but the 
flat color of her face, now that she did not 
rouge and pencil it, made black impossible. 

“Why ta you get a brown, if you 
want something quiet?” the girl asked; 
and in despair Rachael tried the brown 
suit offered for her approval. 

The golden quality in the color of the 
suit appeased a growing indignation 
against a fate which was relegating her 
to the habiliments of age and ugliness. 
It happened that the fit was perfect; and 
to the suit Rachael added tan shoes, 
heavy and flat of heel, a neat brown hat 
of small size, and a heavy brown veil. 
Sending her discarded clothing out by 
carrier, she then wended her way to the 
region of Fillmore street, and set out on 
her search for a room in a quarter where 
she would not be readily known or rec- 
ognized. 

But the marks of “the life’ were upon 
Rachael. Her head was proudly poised 
on her slim neck, but that head was 
crowned by bleached hair—now streaked 
close to her face with the darker hue of 
the new growth. The sight of her face 
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seemed somehow to arouse suspicion, and 
housekeeper after housekeeper eyed her 
up and down and announced that their 
last rooms had just been rented, although 
their signs, inviting a credulous public 
to think otherwise, were still displayed 
in their windows. Sometimes Rachael 
remarked upon the fact; but as the after- 
noon wore on saw that it was useless. It 
was she herself that barred the way. 


T last a little woman, strained and 

worried, was found, who seemed unde- 
cided. None of her rooms had rented, 
and Rachael, seeing how the matter lay, 
offered to take the back parlor and enter 
upon occupancy at once. At that the 
little woman looked dismayed and 
stammered: 

“T—don’t know what my man will 
say—I mostly wait for him to say what 
I’d better do.” 

Rachael offered a month’s rent, and a 
tidy additional sum for the hall closet, 
where wood could be kept for the fire- 
place. That was a clinching argument. 

The woman pocketed the gold and 
made out a receipt. 

Rachael accepted the slip of paper 
eagerly; a whole month of work, and 
peace of mind lay in that insignificant 
slip of paper. 

To insure herself from discovery, all 
her possessions except those she could 
carry in her suitcase, and her typewriter, 
were sent to Kate, with a note asking 
that they be given storage till called for. 
Rachael paid liberally the boy who de- 
livered them, discussing with him in 
apparent idleness the matter of being 
suddenly called out of town. Upon his 
departure she chuckled, knowing that 
Kate’s curiosity would elicit all that the 
boy knew and much that he suspected. 

After that she secured a taxi, and 
started out on errands connected with 
supplying the new quarters with necessi- 
ties, ordering a month’s supply of wood 
for the fireplace, a small teakettle and 
other things. Enough groceries were also 
ordered to make it unnecessary to risk 
going on the street for a long time. At 
her number, she paid the driver in si- 
lence, swinging the heavy typewriter up 
the long flight of stairs herself, and keeping 
her thick brown veil down so that no one 
would remark her features as she entered. 

One of the bundles Rachael tugged up 
the stairs was a package of kindling, 
so that she could have a fire to cheer her 
on that first evening, and another was 
her teakettle and some eggs for a belated 
dinner. Heartsick and weary as she was, 
she warmed her feet over the small fire 
with a sense of homecoming such as she 
had not felt since leaving the hospital 
doors. In the hospital she had been ill; 
in Kate’s house there was Kitty to be 
reckoned with; and on Stockton she had 
little light, no sun, and no fireplace. Gas 
plates offended the esthetic in Rachael; 
and the sight of a flame on an open hearth 
set her heart to a happier tune than any- 
thing she ever remembered possessing. 

“Oh! won’t I work!’ she breathed, as 
she dug daintily at the inside of her egg- 
shell with the new spoon she had bought; 
and as she did so she winked appre- 
ciatively at “Jimmie” sitting on the 
marble-topped table at her side. “Big 
room; good mattress; good rocking chair; 
sun in that bay window from eight till 
four; two closets—it was good of her to 





let me use the one in the hall for my 
wood—no gas; empty rooms on_ both 
sides, so that it’ll be quiet; and this lovely 
fireplace,” she added, enumerating her 
blessings. ‘‘Oh, this lovely fireplace!” 

With the impulse to start in at once, 
she set her typewriter on the table and 
began to unfasten the cover, humming 
happily; and thereafter it was without 
sense of time or place that she worked, 
for she was on the last lap of finishing 
the second draft of ‘‘Jimmie,” and it was 
an absorbing task. 

“Jimmie” was wrapped and addressed 
before Rachael permitted herself a rest. 
In the enthusiasm of achievement she 
forgot that it had been a hard day, forgot 
that she was tired, forgot that many who 
rented rooms had not desired her as a 
tenant, forgot that she was proscribed. 
It was after midnight when she had 
finished the work and at last made up 
her couch, adjusting the drop-light with 
which she had provided herself, so that 
she could turn it on at a moment’s notice. 

The sense of work well done brings its 
own restful quality; and Rachael woke 
early and with the desire to begin the 
new story at once. 

One of the surprising phases of the 
work to Rachael had been that her mind 
worked far ahead of her pen. Ideas were 
pouring in upon her. Springing out of 
her bed the next morning with the vigor 
of purpose, she soon had a blaze on her 
hearth and the little teakettle singing 
merrily. The room was soon in order; 
the soft-boiled egg was fished from the 
depths of the friendly kettle; the win- 
dows shut down after airing the room. 
As she sat at the table, spoon in hand, 
she regarded ‘Jimmie’ thoughtfully, 
modeling her thought about the little 
form as she had modeled the clay of which 
he was composed, in those earlier at- 
tempts when she had been less in control 
of her story-telling material. 


H, the joy of those days! The rip- 

pling, running, glorious thrill as they 
ran into one another, each day seeming 
more desirable and more filled with tense 
living than the one preceding it. 

The investment in provisions seemed a 
fortunate circumstance, for it dispensed 
with interruptions as well as added to the 
safety from discovery. The little woman 
from whom she rented her room would for 
a two-bit piece go to the butcher for her, 
mail a letter, or run any small errand; 
and although Rachael had no exercise, 
she kept both well and happy. Some- 
times, when the stars were bright after a 
rain, she had an impulse to go out and 
feel in a brisk walk the cool air flow past 
her cheek; but her intense desire to re- 
main hidden kept her indoors. 

A month passed. The man of the house 
was covertly hostile, but when the rent 
for the second month was offered it was 
accepted. Again Rachael ordered wood 
and supplies; and the warm room became 
a haven of rest, the fire taking the place 
of companionship, representing family, 
friends, home-ties and all those subtle 
and unspoken things in human life which 
go to make of this world something more 
than a mere vale of tears. Rachael was a 
sun-worshiper, building up her little 
blaze, watching its sparks go upward 
with a sense of reverence, knowing noth- 
ing of the symbology of its presence but 

(Continued on page 83) 
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RECIPES OTHER WOMEN HAVE 
THANKED US FOR 


New! Easy to Prepare! Economical! 
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Corned Beef 4 Ia Jacques 


a 


—" ate 


a 


Pedigreed Dill Pickles 


et takes a very big enthusiasm to make hun- 
dreds and thousands of individual women feel 
called upon to write expressing their appreciation 
of a food! 


Nothing could be more inspiring than these 
letters. They prove how much women appre- 
ciate flavor! They prove that Libby is right 
in going to all the trouble of locating their kitch- 
ens all over the world, right where each food 


Since last January thousands of women have grows finest. 


written enthusiastic letters to Libby to say how 
much the flavor of Libby’s foods adds to the 
deliciousness of their meals; how much Libby’s 
foods spare them in work and in expense; how 
much variety they give—how much the Libby 
recipes have helped them in preparing meals for 
their families. 


They prove that Libby is right in having spe- 
cially constructed individual kitchens, presided over 
by expert chefs, who are specialists in whatever 
food they prepare. They prove that women im- 
mediately recognize and appreciate the wonderful 
flavor all this care, all this skill means in their foods. 


America’s Favorite 


Corned Beef Hash 


Use Libby’s Corned Beef to 
make hash for breakfast 
and your family will tell 
te why it is so popular. 

elt one tablespoonful of 
butter, add one chopped 
onion and fry without 
browning. Add Libby’s 
Corned Beef chopped fine 
and an equal amount of 
potato. Garnish with eggs 
and green pepper. 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby, 212 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby of Canada, Limited, 39 E. Front St., Toronto, 


Vienna Sausage with 
French Pancakes 


“Yum Yum!” your little boy 
will shout when he tastes 
this. And if the rest of 
the family were not so 
“grown-up” they would 
say thesame. Heat Libby’s 
Vienna Sausage inthe pack- 
age. Place on a platter and 
surround with pancakes 
filled with jelly. Garnish 
with parsley. 





Corned Beef ala Jacques 
New! Delicious! 


Your husband will never 
grow tired of this dish. 
Slice Libby’s Corned Beef 
and brown in oven. Put 
two tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter into afrying pan, with 
one of vinegar, and season 
with salt and pepper. Add 
some boiled string beans 
and let stand ten minutes. 
Arrange on a hot platter. 





Ontario, Canada 


Pedigreed Dill Pickles 


a fine relish 


Right where cucumbers develop 
the most tempting flavor, Libby has 
built special kitchens and developed 
a seed that 
produces cu- 
cumbersof 
the finest tex- ge —— 
ture. Serve (& 

these Dill 
Pickles — see 
what Libby . 
flavor means. 












My Corn Said This Shoe 


but 
Fashion Said This One 


Touchy Corns 
and New Shoes 


HE comfort of old shoes 
may now be had with 
new shoes. Blue-jay makes 
it possible. No need to wince 
from new shoes nor frown. 
No need to undergo a period 
of pain. 









Before getting a new pair of 
shoes be corn-free by using Blue- 
jay, gentle and certain. Then, 
should a new corn come later, 
Blue-jay will bring instant relief, 


i 
Most families have a package of oe 
Blue-jay Plasters at home, always fo 

§ 
i 
| 


: ready. Relief is always handy, 
| and instant. 


E 

: 

t 

Paring never cures, Harsh 

liquids are harmful. Blue-jay re- 
moves the corns permanently, 

: roots and all. The first application 
removes 91 per cent. More stub- 
born cases require a second or 

| third treatment. 

f 


Wear new shoes—any shoes— 
with complete comfort. Forget 
your feet. Blue-jay points the 
| way. Know tonight. 








BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago and New York 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc, 


| eee IE, | 
| Blue-jay 
| | Stops Pain—Ends Corns _ | 
Sold by all Druggists 

| 


| Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 











. (uticur, 
SOAP 4 


OINTMENT \:: 


’ QUICKLY REMOVE “@_— 
THESKIN PIMPLES» DANDRUFF “ THE HAIR 


Fokce SAMPLES FREE. AppressCuricuna, Dept. W. BoSTON: Sovo EVERYWHERE. 











For Headache 


More Than 25 Years on the Market 


: ‘Used Wherever Heads Ache 


‘ 12 Wafers—12 Doses ‘ 
At all druggists for 25 cent 
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A Girl’s-Eye View of Whaling 


(Continued from page 22) 


Again the shot rings out. This time it 
does not kill. When the smoke clears 
away, what a gory spectacle greets you, 
what a tragedy! 

The female has sounded, bearing har- 
poon and hawser to the very ocean bot- 
tom. Swirls of red color the water. When 
she comes up to blow, she emits a crimson 
stream. Against the azure sky, it is 
ghastly, yet magnificent. With spurts of 
speed she tears ahead, dragging the whale 
boat behind her. You a not realize 
you are being towed by a whale? Such 
is the case! Ask the skipper! 

A cruel sport it is, especially in prin- 
ciple, for here in the North Pacific, even 
among whales, is family life. You have 
severed a pair; you have ruptured a house- 
hold! 

Watch the male staying by, distressed, 
cajoling! Watch him lead away, blowing 
angry fountains! Watch him lash his 
mighty tail, as if urging his mate to fol- 
low! She fights gamely, unable to com- 
prehend the leaden hurt in her side. 
Through the ocean she plows a bloody 
pathway. There is blood everywhere, 
swirling, streaking, jetting. 

Nor is this the sole excitement. The 
gunner’s men are running up and down. 
A second shot is needed, for the first 
bomb failed to explode. And, since it is 
the female you have wounded, there is a 
chance of getting the male. For even 
whales have a code of chivalry. This one 
undoubtedly will loiter nearby until 
death claims its own. 

But the second shot likewise is in- 
effective. Again the bewildered hump- 
back comes up spouting scarlet. Again 
you are pulled at top speed. But she is 
weakening. Each struggle is more of an 
effort. Each attempt to respond to her 
mate shows that she is nearing the end. 

However, even after the winches be- 
gin hauling her in, she lashes furiously. 
It is necessary for the gunner and his 
assistants to seize hand harpoons and 
lance her to death. From this you turn 
away, following instead the final flight 
of the male. 

At last it is over. They have pumped 
her full of air and tied her alongside the 
first Mrs. Humpback, who has been re- 
leased from her iron bondage and set 
adrift. A flag on a tall standard is stuck 
into one of them to mark their situation. 
When finally you start for home, this flag 
will beckon you hither to gather up your 
spoils. 

The gunner is determined to try for 
another whale, for such days as today 
are rare—clear sky and unruffled sea. 
So, though it is four o’clock, the whaler 
proceeds along Unimak Island. You are 
in one hundred and sixty fathoms of 
water, fully forty miles off shore. 


You join some of the crew who have 
collected about the open hatch to benefit 
from the warm air floating up from the 
engines, and accept the “‘mug-up” which 
is handed you through the tiny porthole 
of the galley. Oh, these mug-ups! What 
can compare with the flavor of Tony’s 
coffee. What can equal the spirit of 
camaraderie derived from sipping it from 
thick china mugs in company with a band 
of hardy mariners? 

It seems you have hardly finished your 
refreshment when the familiar warning 
sounds from the crow’s-nest. You lean 
forward to peer about the pilothouse, 
then dive for the bridge. 

“Tt’s a blue!” the skipper cries. 

Sure enough it is, a tremendous fellow. 
He proves more than a match, leading you 
on and on, sounding, reappearing. Even 
after you are playing him on the end of 
your rope, in much the fashion you play 
a rainbow trout, he continues his mad 
careening. Truly a novel method of 
travel—this being towed by a whale! 

The gunner is greatly elated. Three 
whales in a single day! And in September, 
considered the end of the season. In 
broken accents, he attributes his success 
to you: 

“The lady brings us luck! The lady 
must come again!” 

Modestly you accept his homage. But 
inwardly you are thanking your lucky 
stars it was not the reverse. Had the 
hunt been disappointing, yours would 
have been the blame. Of such caliber 
is the superstition of sea-folk! 

At sundown you head for home, drag- 
ging behind three prizes—the blue, who 
has received the same treatment as his 
predecessors, and the two humpbacks, 
whom you have picked up en route. 
Everyone is in jubilant spirits. The gun- 
ner, his labors ended, seeks repose below. 
Tony is whistling as he rattles his cooking 
utensils. The captain is discussing a fit- 
ting celebration—probably a game of 
cards in the galley after supper. It will 
be a big day at the station tomorrow: 
Work for everyone. 

But you—what are you contemplating, 
curled up on that coil of rope? Of the 
vivid experience behind you? Of the con- 
trast between this and Fifth Avenue with 
its gleaming lights, its immaculate build- 
ings, its swarming throngs? Or are you 
soaring on spiritual wings toward the 
glory of the west where the sunset em- 
blazons the sky? 

Alas, no, none of these! Only too 
plainly you betray the stuff of which you 
are fashioned. Your head comes up. 
Hungrily you sniff the air. Hot rolls for 
supper! Hot rolls!!! 

Shades of Jonah! How different his 


viewpoint—the inside story of a whale! 





Hunting With 


_ “The man who says ‘Oh, yes, I used to shoot those things when I was a kid’; doesn’t know what a real bow looks 
like. He doesn’t know how to nock an arrow properly and couldn’t pull it to the head if he strained every muscle 
; Even among the modern Indians archery is a decadent art. The days of powerful and effective 
shooting are passed. It was Ishi, the California Indian, the last uncivilized American, who started a little group of us 
on archery as a means of hunting game. Ishi shot the bow as the Indians did when Cabeza de Vaca explored this 
continent. So we were started by a master archer. The bow is a very difficult implement to master and one must 
use with it those wiles and arts of the chase which demand patience and effort. To us it seems fairer to the game, 


in his shoulder. 


the Long Bow 


better sport, representing more personal achievement than does the mere pulling of a trigger.’’ 


— Dr. Saxton Pops, in an article in Sunset for September. 
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Lhe parting sift— 


A kest Pocket Kodak. \ 


It is monotony, not bullets that our soldier boys dread. No fear, when the time | 















comes, they will uphold bravely the traditions that are dear to every loyal American 
heart. But in the training camps and during the months of forced inaction there are 
going to be some tedious, home-sick days—days the Kodak can make more cheerful. | 


Pictures of comrades and camp life, pictures of the thousand and one things that 
can be photographed without endangering any military secret will interest them, and F 
will doubly interest the friends at home. Tens of thousands of brave lads in the camps hia 
and trenches of France are keeping their own Kodak story of the war—a story that will | | 
always be intense to them because it is A/story from their view-point. And when peace 
comes it will make more vivid, more real their story of their war as they tell it again 
and again to mother and sister and wife and little ones. 


The nation has a big job on its hands. It’s only a little part, perhaps, but a genuine 4 
part of that job to keep up the cheerfulness of camp life, to keep tight the bonds 


between camp and home. Pictures from home to the camp and from camp to the 
home can do their part. 


There’s room for a little Vest Pocket Kodak in every soldier’s and sailor’s kit. The 


expense is small, six dollars. The cheerfulness it may bring is great. They are on 
sale by Kodak dealers everywhere. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N.Y., The Kodak City. 
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Put vim in 
jaded muscles 


by stimulating and arousing the circulation 
with light applications of Absorbine, Jr., 
rubbed in thoroughly. This invigorating 
liniment acts quickly and surely. It .is fra- 
grant and pleasant to use—leaves no greasy 
residue on the skin. 


AbsorbineJ| 


THE-.ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
TRACE MAAh REO U8 MAR OF 

As Absorbine, Jr., is a powerful germicide as well 
as a_liniment it is effective for prophylactic and 
aseptic uses; it destroys the germs in cuts and sores. 

Farmers and mechanics will find Absorbine, Ties 
especially yaluable in taking care of the little injuries 
that are “‘part of the day's work and 
in relieving soreness and strains. 

Absorbine, Jr., is purely herbal and 
safe to use anywhere. 

Get a bottle today and keep it in 
your desk, in your traveling bag, in 
your medicine cabinet or in the side 
pocket | of your automobile. It is 
health insurance of a high type. 


Absorbine, Jr., $1.00 a bottle 
at druggists or postpaid 
A Liberal Trial Bottle will be sent 


to your address upon receipt of 10c 
in stamps. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 
243 Temple St. Springfield, Mass. 
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Beauty’s Tribute 


A soft, velvety skin with a touch of pink 
blending into a creamy ivory receives the 
tribute paid to Beauty everywhere. 


C Complexi 
armenComplexion Powder 
gives just this quality to the complexion, 
and its alluring fragrance makes it the 
choice of women of refinement and dis- 
crimination. 

White, Pink, Flesh, Cream—50c Everywhere 


STAFFORD-MILLER CO., St. Louis, Mo, 


What New Thought 
Will D 


————— 


CHANGE YOUR MEN- 











TAL habits, banishing fear, 
worry, doubt and nervousness. 

DEVELOP YOUR MIND 
to self-confidence, self-command 
and success. 

GIVE YOU TACT, fore- 
thought and ability to win re- 
spect, friendships and heart's 


desires. 


Letters in our files show that 





many others have accomplished 
the ahove by the aid of New 
Thought—why shouldn't you? 
ee » 
The Gist of New 
> 

Thought 
in eight chapters explains New 
——— Thought. It’s a clear and in- 
ELIZABETH TOWNE teresting hand-hook, easily un- 
Ed OiNguiitins derstood and applied. Complete 

iditor of Mautilus in itself and different. 
FOR 10 CENTS you can get the above booklet and 8 mos.” triai 
subscription to NAUTILUS, magazine of New Thought, Elizaheth 


Towne and William E. Towne, editors. Edwin Markham, Paul 
Ellsworth, Dr. Orison Swett Marden, Edward B. Warman, A. M., 
Horatio W. Dresser, Ph. D., contributors. Send now and we'll in- 
clude ‘‘How to Get What You Want."’ 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO., Dept. B-42, Holyoke, Mass. 











Nights Out 


(Continued on page 24) 


to be forgotten. Also the night herons 
and bitterns and sometimes the big blue 
herons come at evening to begin their 
nocturnal fishing; and often they quarrel, 
and at such times if I did not know the 
source of the diabolical squawks and 
squalls that come out of the darkness, I 
would be tempted to take to my heels or 
to the canoe. 

Two miles across the water is another 
spot that at night I frequent. Near the 
mouth of the creek, in the narrow willow- 
fringe that follows the shore and divides 
the lake from the vast stretch of marsh 
tangle to southward, there is a small 
arched door between a clump of scrubby 
elms on the one side and a snarl of willows 
on the other, and behind its portal is a 
cleared space that suggests a natural 
green tent or wigwam. So well is it hid- 
den that always I haul up the canoe and 
stow it in the willows so that the wild 
neighbors coming to my doorstep in the 
morning and evening will not be fright- 
ened prematurely. It is such a camp as 
old Chingachgook the Mohican, while on 
the warpath might have coveted. There 
is a small sand-bar that usually is ex- 
posed, a few feet from the threshold, and 
herons and bitterns drop down here to 
fish—to climb off hurriedly instead, 
squawking in hoarse protest at sight of 
me. The black terns flit before the door 
and dart down and spear minnows from 
scurrying schools almost under my nose; 
while in the dense willows are catbirds 
and songsparrows and yellow warblers 
that come to ogle me anxiously and learn 
my business here before going to roost. 


HERE isalways something a bit weird 

and uncanny about this night-camp. 
On the great marsh to southward lies a 
gull rookery; two thousand strong the 
little Franklin chaps muster there, nest- 
ing in the rushes, and they lift their voices 
loudly by day and by night. At half 
a mile the continuous din seethes on 
through the dark hours, their harsh, 
nasal cries sounding like the wail from 
regions infernal. What they are dis- 
cussing is always a mystery to me. From 
the other side of my bed comes a second 
night chorus, almost as unceasing, quite 
more weird and unearthly. Out a mile 
toward mid-lake a colony of the long- 
necked western grebes spend their sum- 
mer raising the young that earlier they 
have led out from the marshes. These 
birds have as strange and eerie a call as 
can be heard in the wild: a rattling whis- 
tle, a plaintive, lost-soul-crying effect 
that is the very essence of loneliness. 
Night herons squawk, rails titter crazily, 
unseen wings whiffle in the air; altogether 
this bivouac is a good place in which to 
feel alone. 

How different from all this, how like 
another world is the night silence in the 
woods of the far, northwest coast coun- 
try!—where in summer winds are few 
and the great conifers scarcely raise a 
whisper in the dark. No bird voices here 
stir the air, no eerie chatter resounds, 
only the bobcat’s cry is abroad. A 
rover’s first night in a new land naturally 
is the most impressive. It was one 











—no work at all to serve 
Grape-Nuts food. 


Many and many a 
housewife has been cap- 
tivated by the helpful 
convenience of this de- 
licious food. 


Just open the pack- 
age, and there it is— 
ready to eat — fresh, 
crisp, and appetizing! 

Add cream or good 
milk, and you have a 
dish that is unrivalled 
in food-strength—all the 
goodness of whole 
wheat and barley, in- 
cluding their mineral 
elements so essential to 
sturdy health. 


Grape-Nuts 


is ideal food for hot 
weather; easy to digest, 
delicious, economical— 
a saver of time and labor. 


Every table 
should have its 
daily ration of this 
famous food. 


‘‘There’s a Reason’’ 
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o'clock a. m. when we reached our des- 
tination, were landed from the steamer 
upon a float, transported thence to shore 
by skiff and advised to camp above tide- 
water. The little fire of cedar splinters 
soon reached out its shafts a few feet into 
the Stygian blackness, and we picked « 
spot among the huge, cast-up derelict 
logs and made our beds on the sand. 
There was nowhere else to make them. 
Then the fire died and the concentrated 
night came in again. The steep rocky 
wall rose behind us, the. great woods 
towered above it—we felt the presence 
though our eyes were blind—the waters 
of the Sound were at our feet with the 
wash growling fretfully among the logs 
and barnacled rocks. Once it sprinkled a 
little time on our faces: that gentle pre- 
cipitation of the coast sky in summer that 
is neither a mist nor yet a rain, and does 
not seem to wet or to make a noise in its 
coming. To a plainsman the feeling was 
new and strange; and equally so was the 
first conscious picture of the dull dawn, 
when a mighty, bald-headed eagle sailed 
into a dead fir-tip close at hand, and on 
discovering his new neighbors flapped off 
instantly. 


Ree that does not wet—what a boon 
to the man with his face under the 
stars. But farther south on this coast of 
the sunset there is no summer rain at all: 
California, the home of sleepers out, 
heaven itself to the man who is no weather 
prophet yet loves to bivouac under the 
sky. Small wonder that in this golden 
land there are more of those gentlemen 
of leisure, commonly known as hobos, 
than there are elsewhere. Here a man’s 
bed takes care of itself. 

Beside the road was a thick matting 
of sun-cured grass—in August the fields 
of the lower Sacramento valley have the 
appearance of October in the East—and 
a matting of such bedding has a certain 
quality of its own. Balm indeed for the 
road-tired body! Mist-caps hung about 
the tops of the hills to westward down 
near the Golden Gate, and when the sun 
dropped behind them there was a glory 
of color more beautiful than fairy’s dream 
hung a few minutes, then! faded. The 
dusk was still; a shrike rasped disconso- 
lately and a meadowlark piped up in- 
stantly with a matin of better-sounding 
cheer; crickets “Creek-creeked” from the 
warm earth on every hand—most lovely 
of slumber songs! 

Yet, as usual I wakened two or three 
times. For the habit of sleeping breeds 
or revives something primitive in a man. 
When I bivouac in the woods, little noises 
waken me easily; and by the road no 
night-farer on tires of rubber or steel, or 
on hoofs, paws or shoe-leather, gets by. 
And this night the passerby that inter- 
ested me most was a big dog that trotted 
by growling and talking to himself vehe- 
mently, as one hears a small boy, full of 
anger and plotted revenge, do sometimes 
when alone. Evidently he “had it in” 
for some other canine acquaintance that 
lived down the road. 

In well-settled rural districts dogs 
sometimes do more toward spoiling a good 
summer night out than any of the other 
factors: mosquitoes, beetles, snakes or 
other crawling harmless things that some- 
how seem to frighten the imagination of 
the timid. After a hard ride one day in 
rural Wisconsin I stood my two-wheeled 














than anything | know of. Not only 


~ once, but by its cleansing, antiseptic and healing action, all 
danger of soreness or blistering is averted. It keeps the shin 
naturally soft and attractive. Protects the complexion when 


used before exposure to the weather. 


Hinds Cre-mis Talcum Powder charms by its fragrance. 
It is purified, borated, and so finely powdered that it imparts a 
fascinating, velvety softness to the skin quite unlike other talcs. 
Send for trial can of this newest comfort-giving talcum. 


Enclose 2c stamp. 


Many women are writing for SAMPLES. Be sure to enclose stamps 
with your request; 2c for samples of Cream, 5c. for trial cake of 
Soap, 2c for miniature can of Talcum Powder. 


Hinds Cream Specialties are selling everywhere, or 


will be mailed postpaid from Laboratory. 
Hinds Cream in bottles, 50c 


Hinds Cream Soap, 5c, 10c, 25c 
Hinds Cre-mis Talcum Powder, 25c 


A. S. HINDS agneacy 
287 West St. x 8 
Portland, Me. é 


©a.s.¥ 


HERE is an immense amount of satisfaction in feeling that 
you can take a daily plunge, or play golf, or enjoy any other 

‘outdoor sport, without dread of being bumed to actual 

discomfort by the broiling sun and parching dusty wind. 


HAS . CCl 


seems to be more generally in use for this particular purpose 


Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c; jars, 50c 


ou should not~ 
ear SUNB URN 
or WINDBURN 










does it cool the skin at 
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coffee 
cooking 
all milk purposes 
































— Carnation Milk 


should be the standard milk supply for your home. You are 

sure of its uniform high quality, and its wholesome safety 

—pbecause it is sealed airtight in cans and sterilized. 
Evaporated to the consistency of cream, it adds a rich mellowness to 

coffee. Try it for cooking, baking, dessert, and for every other milk use. 

Simply add pure water to reduce its 

richness to the degree desired. Cons Prdding 


Hundreds of thousands of house- i can cota’ Leeeaemation Milk, 4 
wives prefer it. They know its con- | tablespoonfuls flour, 4 teaspoonful 


: e. economy and safety, and salt, 4 teaspoonful white pepper, 2 tea- 
venience, : . it ys spoonfuls baking powder, 2 eggs. Chop 
would not be without 1t. the corn, add the milk, and mix well. 


it. Or two or three cans ! Sift flour, salt, pepper, and baking pow- 
Try it, Order “The S der together, and addto the corn mix- 
now from your grocer. e story | ture; add the yolks which have been 


of Carnation Milk” gives over 100 | beaten with an egg beater until thick, 


i i . Write for free | then cut and fold in the stiffly beaten 
choice, tested Sara ilk d ~ egg whites. Put in a buttered baking 
copy to Carnation Mi Pro uctS | dish and bake 30 to 45 minutes in a 
Company, 862 Stuart Building, ! medium hot oven. 


Seattle, U. S. A. 
Remember—Your Grocer Has It! 


_— seormpannreentanspreteecgnctesacte nrenennpsnecete tien: sncorccerspumnonnesatenmmsteatsteeecntanententtentetn nt ttt ttt ttt ee NT 
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The answer to the Pure Milk Question 
































Who's Who in the West— 


Neither social position nor business influence qualifies an 


individual for entrance into the monthly Hall of Fame 
known as “Interesting Westerners.’’ Some of the vital 
personalities of the Western country are obscure and un- 
known. People who are ‘‘doing things,’ however quietly, 
are worth meeting. All sorts and conditions of these 
really important persons hold informal receptions twelve 


times a year in the pages of Sunset, The Pacific Monthly. 








comrade of the road upon the sod by the 
fence and stretched out for a night of 
fancied uninterrupted bliss. The only 
trace of a cloud on my horizon was that 
a farm premises stood by the road some 
three hundred yards distant; I prefer 
them farther. And in the first hour of 
darkness when the whip-poor-wills had 
eased me off into that borderland of slum- 
ber wherein the soul of man seems scarce 
to belong to his weary. body, there came 
from right back of my head a horrible 
and prolonged growl. It was only a dog, 
but a big one with a powerful voice, and 
while my blood was thawing and my 
misbehaved scalp settling down again 
to its normal state, he growled and barked 
his way back to the buildings. 

But this was not enough; he now sat 
down and in true rural fashion called up 
his neighbors. He did not seem to know 
just whether he had practised a joke, 
been the victim of one, or ought to drive 
me from the road. So he compromised 
and came part way back and sat and 
barked and barked. Now his note was 
angry, now it was doubtful and enquir- 
ing, now it was addressed plainly to his 
canine neighbors. One answered here, 
another there across the countryside, and 
as I recall it, they kept up this ungodly 
antiphonal the whole night long. “I 
respect dogs much in the family circle,” 
says Stevenson, “but on the highway or 
sleeping afield, I both detest and fear 
them.” More than wolves he feared 
them; and it is easy to agree with him. 
For though wolves have wakened me 
often, they possess enough sense of the 
proprieties to make an end of their yell- 
ing, and have caused me little loss of sleep. 


O' the birds that sing through the sum- 
mer night there is none that can trill 
Berceuse to the tired sleeper-out as the 
whip-poor-wills can; and nowhere have 
they sung to me as they once did in Penn- 
sylvania. In the early dusk I turned into 
a small patch of sod under the locust trees 
towering a fence-corner on a road that 
runs up and down dale in the lovely 
mountain land in the vicinity of Bedford. 
When the blanket was laid and the little 
fire dying to a glow, and the white sum- 
mer moon rising big on the horizon, one 
of these mystic birds began fluting across 
the valley. A few minutes later several 
of them were answering. In the clear 
moonlight I could see the hazy outline 
of a mountain chain to southward and 
from it came a scattering chorus of elfin 
voices: voices from near and distinct— 
but not too near—and others from afar 
that drifted to me like echoes. Nearly a 
dozen seemed within earshot at once; 
and the moonlit world became a fairy 
place unmeet for the thrall of the slumber- 
chains that grosser nature fastens upon 
a man. 

But of summer nights under the sky 
I think I love best those of the desert 
lands of the West. The desert night has 
a spirituality distinctly its own, and it is 
like a long-tried friend: always depend- 
able. The day may be blistering to the 
skin, dazzling to the eye and trying to the 
temper; the evening comes down cool 
from a sky-curtain of radiant glory, a 
benediction in color, all the heavens a 
miracle; and in the dusk the little fire of 
sagebrush or greasewood or juniper is a 
happy addition to camp—and also a thing 
of wonder to the curious, ever-present 
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That’s the country-wide noise of the hour! 


Today, out at the country clubs, instead of the 
old familiar “Fore” of the golfer and the “Whack” of 
his driver, you hear the “Pull’—Bang—“Smash” 
of the trapshooters—for they are the sportsmen 
of the hour. 


There’s no need to give up all sport this year. 
But now’s your chance to get in on a sport that’s 
timely and really vital. Hang up your golf bag this 
summer and get a gun—join the big army of trap- 
shooters. 


Easy to “get onto” 


At the traps you always find an “old hand” glad to stand by 
and coach you while you shoot your first string. You will soon 
“get onto”’ the flying targets. In trapshooting you don’t aim as 
you do in shooting at a fixed target. You just keep your eye on 
that little flying “‘bird’”’ and your gun instinctively follows into line. 


Once you fit a gunstock to your shoulder and “get onto” the 
flying target, you are a confirmed trapshooter. The fascination 
of the sport has “got” you. You will be surprised, too, at the 
amount of fun you can get for the money. 


People are daily coming to realize the genuine recreation that 
trapshooting offers. Every day new trapshooting clubs are 
springing up all over the country. 


There is undoubtedly a club in your own neighborhood where 
you can start right in. Butif the trapshooters in your neighbor- 
hood haven’t organized yet, write to us and we will help get the 
club started. While you are making arrangements for a perma- 
nent club you can use a hand-trap to practice up with — inexpen- 
Sive but good sport. 


Starting the sport right—the gun to use 


To start trapshooting right it is most important to get the 
tight sort of gun. 


To handle well, and permit quick and accurate pointing, 
a gun must be properly balanced. It must not be muzzle-heavy 
or have too much of its weight in the breech or in the stock. 


The choice of those who know 
On account of its safety, strength, lightness and balance, the 


MODEL 97—Take-down or Solid Frame Repeating 
Shotgun. Take-down models made in 12 gauge, 
weight about 7% lbs.; in 16 gauge, weight about 
72 lbs. Solid frame, made in 12 gauge only. The 
Savorite with shooters who perefer a slide forearm 
repeating gun with a hammer. 
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“Pull” —Bang—“Smash” 


beauty of its lines, the mechanical correctness of its design, the 
Winchester shotgun has been classed by critical experts ‘“The 
Perfect Gun.”’ It is the choice of trapshooters the country over. Its 
action is smooth and sure and its ejection positive. 


The Winchester shotgun is made in both the hammer and 
hammerless models. The Model 12, hammerless, is made in the 
Standard 12 and 16 gauges and also in the lighter 20 gauge—more 
popular with women and new shooters because of its lightness 
and very slightrecoil. The ammunition for the 20 gauge gun costs 
less. 

The Model 97, 12 and 16 gauge, is made for those who pre- 
fer a slide forearm repeating gun witha hammer. It is practically 
the same as the Model 12 but with hammer action. 


What the name “Winchester” means 


The Winchester Company is the greatest organization of 
small arms experts in the world. It makes a gun that cannot be 
duplicated by any other manufacturer. 


No Winchester barrel varies one one-thousandth of an inch 
from a straight line, or one one-thousandth of an inch in thickness 
or diameter. Winchester craftsmanship is based on fine watch- 
makers’ standards. 


Every gun or rifle that bears the name ‘“‘Winchester” is fired 
over fifty times with excess loads for strength, smooth action and 
accuracy. 


All Winchester barrels are finished by the Bennett Process, 
which gives the barrel a finish that lasts a lifetime ; hard to scratch 
and resists rust. All the color and gloss is in the metal itself— 
there is no artificial coating used. 

This care in manufacturing explains why Winchesters are 
used by experts everywhere. 


Write for the Winchester catalog 


For more detailed description of these guns ask your dealer 
for the new 1917 Winchester catalog, or send direct to us for it. 

We have prepared an interesting illustrated booklet on the 
Sport of Trapshooting. Your dealer can supply you with one, or 
we will send you a copy free upon request. 


Find out about trapshooting at once. Go outto the club next 
Saturday and get started. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 
Dept. 42 New Haven, Conn. 

















MODEL 12— Hammerless 
Take-down Repeating Shotgun. 
Made in 12 gauge, weight about 7%4 lhs.; 
in 16 gauge, weight about 6 lbs., in 20 
gauge, weiaht about 6 lbs.—is more popular with 
women and new shooters, because of its lightness 
and very slight recoil, 










WINCHESTER 


World Standard Arms and Ammunition 
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Jew? Set 
e eiORy distinctive wood- 

Q\ ees spread and napkins, and the 

Q\ tee! sugar-maple dishes, make an 

ideal outdoor luncheon service. 

on No washing of dishes—just pick up with 
remnants and burn. Theset servesany menu 

the—hot or cold—to 6 people. It contains 

6 Dinner Plates 2 Long Platters 

2 Deep Salad Dishes 

6 Medium Side Plates 

6 Butter or Salt Dishes 

12 Sanitary Spoons orSpreaders 

1 Table Cover, 48x60 inches 

(wood fibre) 

6 Large Napkins (wood fibre) 

Retail price, 85¢ the set; 8 

sets, $1.00. Trial sets on re- 

ceipt of price. 


The Oval Wood Dish Co. 
Dept. 3, Delta, Ohio 


New Orleans New York 
San Francisco Toledo, Ohio 





Reick Vulcan” Ink Pencils 


: The ONLY perfect, non-leakable 
Two } . ink pencils at moderate 
Sizes—4} is Berne prices. 

and 5} inches “, Order $] 
Extra Size—8 inches. ~ oe 

(black only) $1.25. Your 

name in gold inlay, 85e. 

FREE—Liberal supply of ink with 

retail orders, Agents Wanted. Aig 

Profits. 


J.U. ULLRICH & CO., 27 Thames St., New York 








REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Carscarefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Paciile Bidg., San Franelsco Van Nuys Blidg,. Los Angeles 


Alaska Building, Seattle 
New York Boston 


TYPEWRITERS 


Our entire stock is offered at special prices for the summer 
only. You can save as much as $75 by buying sow, and 
have your choice of all leading models, 


Factory Rebuilt Typewriters 

are machines that have been stripped down to the frame and 
built up again, with new and refinished parts, by skilled 
workmen in our own factories. They are trade-marked, and 
guaranteed for one year. Back of this guarantee is an 
organization as big, as strong. and as responsible as any 
company making new machines. Write for Catalog and 
Summer Price List. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY § 


(Incorporated) 

339 Broadway, New York 
909 Third St., San Diego 
506 Market St.,San Francisco 
716 So Spring St, Los Angeles 


Olncinnati 





SUMMER 
PRICES 





Prof, I, Hobert’s 
MALVINA 
CREAM 
is a safe aidto a soft, clear, 

healthy skin. Used as a 

\ massage it overcomes dry- 

~ nessandthe tendency to 

-\ wrinkle. Also takes the 

sting and soreness out 

of wind, tan and sun 

burn. Send for testi- 

7 monials, Use Malvina 

Lotion and Ichthyol 

Soap With Malvina Oream 

to improve your com- 
plexion. 

At all druggists, or sent 

postpaid on receipt of price. 


Oream 50o, Lotion 500, Soap 850. 
PROF, I. HUBERT,Toledo,Ohio / 
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from habitation that the owner would 
not come down and insist on rescuing me 
and offering solitary confinement in a 
stuffy bedroom; and when the last crane 
line had gone croaking off to some far 
roost, I spread my blanket. The clear 
September night that promised chill air 
called for a warm bed: first a layer of 
prairie hay close against the stack—hay 
fragrant, but a few weeks old and redolent 
of the things of summer—then the doubled 
blanket, then a loose even sprinkling of 
hay again and over all the poncho—a bed 
to sleep i in under the sky! 

After I had shed my shoes and most of 
my clothing and was snug between the 
plies of blanket, a big cricket one of the 
thousand that were keeping the air hum- 
ming with pulsating harmony—came out 
on a stalk six inches in front of my face, 
and sitting there silhouetted against the 
red afterglow, he fiddled tremendously. 
What vast vibration for so tiny a creature! 
Yet he was a Hercules of his kind and it 
was easy for me to eye him there ‘and in 
fancy see him as some huge black monster 
of a million years agone sitting upon a 
mighty projecting tree-trunk over a fear- 
ful chasm and making weird, magical 
vibrations that veritably shake the hill- 
tops. 





Pees this thought of prehistoric 
things was still in my slumber con- 
sciouRnene. for when late in the night I 
came back to the waking world, the cricket 
songs were drowned miles beneath a 
croaking chorus that seemed to be noth- 
ing earthly. The cranes had returned and 
camped near me on the prairie. They 
were broken into groups and were calling 
hoarsely back and forth. There is no bird 
has a throat like a crane and his voice is 
indescribably strange; heard at close 
quarters at ‘night rolling over the silent 
plain, it is uncanny—the most atrocious, 
barbaric slumber song that ever was 
crooned at night couch. 

October too on the plains has brought 

many a night-roost to recall pleasantly; 
the sharp air, the clear moonlight, the 
jeweled frost-rime on the withered grass, 
the night fire (when possible) sending its 
white pillar of smoke skyward, all adding 





a touch of severity absent in the kinder 
seasons, but bringing a sense of satis- 


faction as well. For with this same 
severity there comes the pleasure of de- 
feating the elements; it is a matter of pride 
with the camper-out; the rougher the 
elements, the louder his laugh at his 
friends who hug the radiator within doors. 

Thus we had driven far in the sleet and 
snow hard on the hunting trail of a flight 
of gray geese, and now we were camped 
in a naked poplar wood drying out and 
thawing out and watching our birds work- 
ing about in two or three inches of snow 
on a rounding stubble-field across the 
ravine. Our game was to waylay them 
on that spot over the decoys in the morn- 
ing. It was within a day or two of No- 
vember; the northwest wind that cut 
across the Manitoba fields bearing snow 
in flurries had an edge to it; the night 
would be bitter we knew, the morrow 
bring the freeze-up sealing the ponds and 
lakes and ushering winter in over the 
threshold. There was a farmhouse with- 
in a mile; yet when it came to the moment 
when we had to choose our roost, not one 
voice in the quartet of hunters voted for 
the indoors. 

That bed might better be termed a 
burrow. For we dug well down and into 
the barley-straw—prickly stuff it is, but 
spongy and warm—and after the tar- 
paulin had been thrown across the blan- 
kets, we heaped on an extra coverlet of 
our chaffy bedding. Very gingerly we 
crawled in from the top. How cold 1 
was for a minute or two tinal ebaleee 
arctic exploration with a dash of reality. 
Then the magical animal glow in the man 
asserted itself—the same heat that burns 
within the furry coat of the wolf-dog and 
gives him comfort while buried in the 
arctic drift; and henceforth it might 
freeze bitterly, the coyote might sing his 
winter song and start for his annual 
cripple killing on new-sealed lake and 
marsh, the snowy owl might come float- 
ing down through the darkness with the 
message of Boreas on his ghostly wings, 
or the geese get up en masse and wing off 
through the night into the Southland— 
which they did— but it was all oblivion 
to the occupants of the white barley-stack. 








The Dreadful Fleece 


(Continued from page 19) 


well b’ilin’ hot. Please, Mister Wimple, 
if you'd let me sleep in your barn—jest set 
on your doorstep till th’ light comes, al 

“Git out before I puts yuh out—an’ me 
in my shirt!” The octogenarian threw 
back the blankets of his bunk; one skinny 
leg came over the side. 

“Dad!” Jed took a blind step toward 
the bunk, both hands thrust out in elo- 
quent protest. “Dad, yuh wouldn’t 
drive th’ Widder Sarston out into all th’ 
—all th’ hell a’ blowin’ off out yonder!” 

“Shet yuh’r mouth, Jed!’ The father 
snapped. “She a’ goin’ git outa my 
house.” 

Then some hidden and unsuspected 
knight in the poor husk of the boy Jed 
burst bonds and rode forth full Paneplieds 
A voice not at all his own spoke. 
“M’tilda, I guess we'll both go. It 


Won’t be so bad, maybe, with me along- 
side yuh.” He stepped to the shrinking 
figure and laid a confident hand on her 
own. They moved to thé door. 

“Jed!” It was a wolf’s snarl that came 
from the bunk. “‘Jed—boy! What yuh 
mean? Come back here—back, I tells 
yuh!” Jed had the door open and was 
standing aside for the woman to pass. He 
answered nothing. Old Wimple scram- 
bled to his feet and crabbed it across the 
floor. 

“Tf yuh go outa here with that Widder 
yuh goes f’r good ’n all! Listen, Jed— 
listen to Dad! I warns yuh—I—why!” 
Crackling, sulphurous expletives—mouth- 
ings from the Pit itself—streamed out into 
the dreadful dark. In a paroxysm of 
terrible anger old Wimple whirled and 
hobbled to the rack over the fireplace 































































A LONG DRIVE IN 
A COOL BREEZE 


‘Maes summer sea and the murmuring pines of the 
mountains are calling the golf enthusiast to California 
where spring reigns on the world-famous links the year 
around. There is no place on the globe that offers the 
traveler more solid comfort, more beauty and greater 
variety than El Camino Real, The King’s Highway along 
the California coast laid out by the Franciscan padres a 
century and a half ago. Whether you intend to see it from 
the observation platform or the tonneau of your car, bring 
your golf clubs. You surely will want them. 
For complete and free information concerning golfing, 
yachting, mountain trips, for rates and reservations write 
to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, or to the managers of 
the famous hotels listed below: 












HOTEL DEL MONTE, DEL MONTE 
On the beautiful bay of Monterey, with the most beautiful grounds 
in the world and the sportiest golf links on the Coast 
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HOTEL DEL MONTE 
Del Monte, Cal. 
Carlos S, Stanley, Manager 
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HOTEL VAN NUYS 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
A. J. Pederson, Manager 
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ALPINE TAVERN 
Mt. Lowe, Cal. 
C. H. Burnett, Manager 








HOTEL VAN NUYS, LOS ANGELES 
Known the world over for its service. Its dining room is praised 
by discriminating connoisseurs of real cooking 



























ALPINE TAVERN, MT LOWE 
Overlooking the beautiful San Gabriel Valley. Five thousand feet above 
the sea, yet only two hours’ trolley ride from Los Angeles 
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sBUCKHECHT”’ 


ARMY SHOE 


MUNSON LAST 
Thousands of men in civil life are wearing the Army 
Shoe every day, with the result that a horde of foot 
troubles are no longer known to them. 












For Lasts and Patterns designed 
Orchardists,Hikers, i bas 





Hunters, Farmers, 
Golfers, Trainmen, 
and General Service. 
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Corps, 
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“BUCKHECHT”’ 
Stamped on every pair 
insures our responsibility 


No. 202 S—INDIAN TAN CALF 
No. 203S—BLACK GUN METAL CALF 


Price $6:50 


Order from your dealer 
If not sold by 
your dealer write 
direct to us. 


100,000 pairs made by 
us for the U.S. army. 


BUCKINGHAM & HECHT, SAN FRANCISCO 












Talking Machines, Type- 
writers, Phonographs, Adding 


Machines, Cash Registers, Guns 
and Tools and all Polished Instru- 
ments. THE FINEST OIL MADE. 
It absolutely prevents rust. NYOIL now 
sold everywhere by all hardware and 
sporting goods men. Large bottle 
(cheaper to buy) 25c.; trial size, 10c. 
WM. F. NYE, 
New Bedford, 
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BD needed by every “Outdoor Man’ *—Sportam: in, 
* Motorist, Traveller, Tourist—a map and its key 


~  LEEDAWL COMPASS 


§) 
e, 
| Step into your dealer’s (Optician, Druggist, Sporting 


Goods), ask to see the Leedawl—the only Guaranteed 
% Jeweled Compass at $1.00—or the Ceebynite, $3.00; Mera- 
= dial, $2.50; Litenite, $2.00; Aurapole, $2.50—a co ymple te, 
©. handsome, ‘made- in-Ame rica line. 
; Remittance may be made direct, if dealer does not carry 
+ them or will not order for you. Send for Folder or 10 cts 
**The Compass, The Sign Post of the World.’’ 


or te ne enn re rrr ti en 


for book, 

4 , 

| Iaylor Instrument Companies Rochester, N.Y. |} 
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Get the Plan Book— 


that shows this and 59 other prize 
designs of American Ready Cut 
Homes—floor plans, prices, etc. 

We furnish clear, knotless 
Douglas fir lumber, and because we are the 
oldest and largest ready cut company in the 
West and the West is the world’s greatest 
lumber market, we can ship you a better 
home for less money, all cut to fit, ready to 
erect. The ready cut way is the modern 
way. Send for Free Plan Book of “American 
Homes” now! 


Ready Built House Company 
310 Ship Street Portland, Oregon 

















where his old Long Tom lay pegged. He 
snatched down the gun and _skittered 
back to the threshold. Diminishing 
smiting of hoofs on gravel reached his 
ears. 

For many minutes the unlovely in- 
terior of the Wimple shack rocked in a 
storm of insensate rage. The Molly cat, 
every hair on end and eyes bulging, 
watched, moveless, from beneath a bunk 
the stamping, raging troll-shape in its 
frenzies. In the end old Wimple sat be- 
fore the gray ashes of the hearth, the Long 
Tom tenderly nursed upon his bare knees. 
And as his hand played lovingly up and 
down the barrel his tongue lolled and 
licked through the ragged hole in his 
beard. 


HE Widow rode before Jed on the 

broad, unsaddled back of the farm 
horse; his hands touched her waist where 
they held the bridle rein. Without parley, 
Jed had turned the animal’s head toward 
distant Bettytown at the moment of flight 
from the house of wrath. The dark was 
mystic, pulsed with an energy beyond 
imagining. Vagrant puffs of wind from 
behind them carried the nauseous odor 
of boiling brimstone. A guttural growl 
and rumble voiced the menace of Titans 
unbound. 

First the souls of the two riders were 
shriveled before the blasts of cosmic 
forces. They were pitifully small, these 
twain in the dreadful night; they passed 
only by sufferance of a power too mighty 
to concern itself with midges. Then, 
little by little, the small seed of confidence 
grew in them as the prodigies of the night 
became ordmary. Magnificent conceit, 
which alone buoys humankind through 
the fluxes of nature, served to bring the 
man and woman back to consideration of 
their own little destinies. Each felt a stiff 
restraint, a wall of age-old sex conven- 
tionality between them. Jed first broke 
silence: 

“Dad cut up some. I[ reckon he’s purty 
riled.” “There was that in his voice sug- 
gestive of childish fear over assured pun- 
ishment to follow disobedience. The wo- 
man’s quick perception read this note of 
quailing, and her heart was smitten 

“Jed, yuh hadn’t oughta— ‘deed yuh 
hadn’t oughta.” 

“But I couldn’t see yuh turned out like 
a dog, M’tilda.”” The armed knight was 
quick to sally once more against the old 
redoubt of bondage fear. Jed thrilled at 
this prompting of new-found manhood. 
But quickly doubt rushed back: 

“Dad’s a purty turrible ole man when 
he gits riled. Yes, he don’t stop at nothin’ 
when he gits crossed.” 

If he felt the almost imperceptible 
droop of shoulders touching his breast, 
that carried no message to him. For the 
boy Jed was woefully—oh, so woefully 
lacking in knowledge of the ways of 
women. For many minutes silence be- 
tween them. Ina stretch of dimly lighted 
meadow Jed saw a small head near his 
breast bent forward; saw drooping shoul- 
ders. Vaguely he recognized something 
ineffably helpless and pitiful in the sudden 
vision. Once more the battle between the 
old, cowed self and the new chivalry was 
joined in his breast. 

“But Dad ain’t got no right to ride me 
like he does—to ride me an’ cuss me an’ 
say, “do this, an’ don’t do that.’ Not 
when I got my own life to lead.” A fine 


perception of delicacy and fair play held 
the Widow’s tongue, nor permitted her to 
lay even a feather’s weight of self-interest 
in the balance. She waited breathlessly 
the decision. But Jed felt the strong need 
of an ally; all the poor trampled moral 
fibre of him cried aloud for support in this 
struggle for emancipation. 

“What yuh think about it, M’tilda?’” 
he urged in a strange access of tenderness. 
She delayed her answer long. 

“All that’s right an’ all that’s fair for 
yuhself yuh knows better’n I, Jed.” Her 
voice came low and tremulous. He pon- 
dered this long, turned it over in his mind 
and finally came to see its studied impar- 
tiality. Seeing, all at once Jed was over- 
whelmed by a great fear. Did Matilda 
care so little she would not lift a finger to 
aid him in his fight to save himself? 

“Maybe I hadn’t oughta ask it, M’til- 
da,” he began stumblingly, ‘fan’ I don’t 
know how to say it. But don’t yuh care 
that I went an’ riled Dad up tonight—got 
druvy from home just because—” 

“Oh, Jed; don’t—don’t ask me.” All 
the woman’s resolution of hands-off was 
swept away, and she found herself sud- 
denly ashamed in confession of her heart’s 
desire. Jed felt a weight sag back against 
his breast. Only for an instant though; 
almost at once she drew away. But that 
touch of shoulders against his body, that 
involuntary surrender—even Jed, the 
ignorant, could understand. Slowly, 
reverently he lifted an arm to clasp her to 
him. There was the soft play of hair upon 
his eyes, then a face turned. He saw 
dimly eyes draw near to his, then lips— 

“My woman—my woman,” he mur- 
mured. Then, “I beén so long—so long 
a darin’ to be—myself.” 


HE way to Bettytown was long. The 
play of fearsome forces all about them 
carried the wilderness back to the flaming 
dawn of the mountains’ birth. Jed, the 
redeemed, and his love rode oblivious. 
Near evening of the third day after the 
treason of his boy Jed old Wimple sat, 
stocking-footed as was his wont when 
taking his ease, on the doorsill of his 
shack. His eyes dully followed the roiled 
clouds of sulphurous smoke marking the 
activity of Lassen, the volcano, over be- 
yond the ridge. Some satisfaction came 
from beholding the spectacle; the angry 
tumult of the gases matched the surging 
violence of his skull. He heard the Molly 
cat calling, calling in its tireless petulancy 
from within the “house, and he yelled a 
curse at the beast without turning his 
head to look behind him. 


A horseman appeared over the top of — 


the divide a mile away and, in time, drew 
rein in front of the house. 

“Heard the news, Dad?” The way- 
farer grinned maliciously in anticipation 
of a treat. 

“Nobody can tell me nothin’ I don’t 
know a ready, ” oid Wimple growled, un- 
easily sparring against a threatened blow. 

“Yuhr boy Jed an’ th’ Widow Sarston 
was spliced tight by Parson Crappy down 
to Bettytown day before yes’day.” The 
figure on the doorsill seemed to coil in 
upon itself like a rattler for the strike; a 
hand sank into the reddy-white beard and 
gripped the hair in a spasm. ‘‘What’s 
more, yuh’r due to hand out th’ fatherly 
blessin’s,” chaffed the horseman. “Jed 
an’ his bride are headed this way; ate 
dinner with ’em down to Roarin’ Fork 
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stagehouse. Jed says he’ll be here before 
night. Kiss th’ bride f’r me, Dad!” 

The horseman grinned cruelly at the 
bent figure on the doorsill and rode on. 
As for Tim Wimple, he never moved from 
the door, but kept his eyes fixed on the 
ribbon of road crawling down the divide 
where lay Bettytown. From time to time 
his tongue crept out of the swallow’s nest 
opening in his whiskers which marked a 
mouth and flickered tremulously about 
his lips. 

“Only let me have light to see,”’ he mut- 
tered once. “Jest send ’em before it gits 
dark.” 

The sun was just down when old Wim- 
ple’s eyes made out two dots topping the 
divide. He drew in his breath with a 
stinging oath of satisfaction and arose to 
his feet. Five eager steps carried him to 
the fireplace, where hung his Long Tom. 
He took down the gun and patted its bar- 
rel with a mothering hand. 

“Long an’ far, she carries—oh, fair and 
far!’ His cackle had the emptiness of 
dementia in it. Dull, hot points of fire 
were his eyes: 

“An’ now fr a p’zened_ bullet—two 
p'izened bullets what never miss!” 

Two steps across the room, and Tim 
Wimple suddenly leaped with a howl of 
agony. One stockinged foot he nursed 
with both hands as he looked to the floor 
to seek the cause of his hurt. 

Once he looked, and twice. Then with 
a cracked and quavering roar old Tim 
Wimple hurled himself toward a whiskey 
jug on a shelf over his bunk. He over- 
reached himself and fell on the floor. 
Strength failed him when he tried to rise. 
He rolled. He thrashed like a dying dog. 
His howls were terrible. The Molly cat, 
from beneath the bunk, watched him with 
eyes of fear; her bared knuckle bone 
tapped smartly on the boards when she 
suddenly leaped to avoid one lunging 
foot. Yet the Molly cat was strangely 
fascinated by the spectacle— 

The son Jed and his wife Matilda found 
old Wimple dead, body curled chin to 
knees and lying over a fallen rifle. Near 
at hand a crinkled yellow skin lay, fleece 
side to the boards. Through the loath- 
some hide protruded a clean, slender 
scimitar of bone. A rattler’s fang. 


BEST MAN 
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some day. You know you said you were 
coming, long time ago. Didn’t you get 
his letter, telling you to come ahead?” 

She opened her eyes, with new light. 

“No! Did he write? When was that?” 

“Way back; several months—or may- 
be it was only one month. Letter must 
have been lost. Anyway, that’s partly 
why I came down. It was my turn. He 
was coming next.” 

“So you're goin’ to try it, are you?” 

y, 5 y ’ y 1 
queried old man Richards, from behind 
the counter. 

“T should say. Why not?” 

There was ominous silence; no protest 
from a group now non-committal. But 
every man there knew the snow condi- 
tions, as well as he did. Evidently they 
were content to let him go. Armand was 
in disfavor, he was Armand’s partner, it 
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The alluring charm 
of the Ukulele-Banjo 
has captivated even 
Herbert Rawlinson, the: 
athletic Universal 
Moving Picture star. 
He says: ‘‘It’s just like 
a pal, so friendly and 
understanding —makes 
me forget I’ve worked 


hard all day.” 


The WHY 
of it. 


Look at it! Isn’t it just about the classiest little instrument you 
ever saw? 


But it is not altogether its appearance which makes every one 
want it. It’s the tone of it. A combination of the sweet dreamy 
tone of the ukulele blended with that of the ‘‘Jazz’’ banjo—it is 
simply irresistible. Any one can play it. 


Itis just a little over twenty inches long and is made of the very 
finest Oregon Cedar and Mahogany, arranged in sections, as 
illustrated; natural dull finish and the rim inlaid. Nifty! 


A $17.50 Outfit Complete for $12.50 


1 Ukulele-Banjo like the one Mr. Rawlinson 
is playing . Sena wne Mad aekeeng sn Weutass 

1 Self Instruction Book for playing same . 

meenart form Solos... . >. Ss". 

1 Extra Set of Strings . . .... 


Just mail $12.50 and your Ukulele-Banjo will be sent to you, 
transportation charges prepaid, or, we will send it C. O. D. sub- 
ject to examination. 


Order yours today. 


FRANK ~.J. HART 
OUTHERN (CALIFORNIA 
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EASTERN CITIES 


Best of Service is Offered 
to Travelers in the 
LOS ANGELES 
LIMITED 
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PACIFIC LIMITED 
Daily Between 
LOSANGELES andCHICAGO 
Via Salt Lake Route and 
Union Pacific 
SAN FRANCISCO, 643 MARKET STREET 
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GOLF BALLS 


Using a DUNLOP ‘‘29’’ Mr. 
Winsor B. Walton of the Los Angeles 
Country Club won the 1917 Southern 
California Association Championship. 
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For sale by Golf Professionals 


DUNLOP BUBBER CO., LTD. » Birmingham, Eng. 
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was up to him—all right, then. He set 
his jaw determinedly. 

“Here’s your mail,’ spoke Richards. 
“Anything else? You’ ve got a sack of 
flour waitin’ for you.’ 

“Won't take it all this trip. Let me 
have about a quarter of it, will you, in 
another sack? And ten pounds of sugar. 
I want some spuds, too—what I can 
carry. We’ll be down after the rest of the 
stuff, later.” 

“And it’s liable to be consider’ bly later, 
if this thaw holds,”’ blurted somebody. 

He paid no attention. Assisted by old 
man Richards he stowed the packages on 
the sled, to be rearranged for the comfort 
of his passenger and for their own better 
security. 

“She’s got a trunk.” 

“T can’t take that now. We'll haul it 
when the trails are broken.” 

“Got a grip.’ 

“I can manage the grip. Where is it?” 

Richards trudged in to bring it. The 
little woman was standing in the door- 
way, anxiously surveying preparations. 

“All aboard,’ summoned Kimball 
brightly. “‘Here’s where you sit. You'll 
be a bit crowded, but it’s better than 
walking.” 


Ss timidly advanced, settled upon the 
sled and gathered her skirts about her. 

He rearranged the packages—as much 
to furnish her some support as to dis- 
tribute the weight for easier pulling. 
Old man Richards emerged with the 
suit-case; cheap and shabby and, thank 
heaven, not large. 

The sun was hot, the eaves were drip- 
ping, and the breeze blew shrewdly from 


the east—Chinook direction, in these 
parts. 
“You're a darned fool, Matt,” quoth 


Richards in guarded tone, as he handed 
over the suit-case. ‘You hadn’t ought 
to start, this time o’ day, and with that 
load. You can’t do a damn thing, on 
skis, and first you know, a slide’ll hit you. 
There goes one, now.” For a dull rum- 
ble shook the air. 

“Tl keep to the north slopes, Lon,” 
replied Kimball. “I can’t wait till even- 
ing, and I don’t intend to. I'll make it, 
all right.” He stowed the suit-case, 
picked up the sled rope. “So long.” 

“So long.” The general response was 
casual, undemonstrative; no aid offered. 
From the store platform and doorway 
they watched him. With a sense of de- 
fiance he strode away briskly down the 
road. 

The going was good here. The sled 
slipped easily on its broad runners over 
the beaten trail and his boots found foot- 
ing in the wagon tracks and horse tracks. 
He figured that he was hauling about one 
hundred ‘and fifty pounds, or one hun- 
dred and sixty. 


“All right?’ he invited over his 
shoulder. 

“Yes, thank ‘you. But it'll be awful 
hard work for you, won’t it? I'd better 


walk.” 

“Not a bit,” he assured. ‘“This is the 
way we'll make time. I’m used to it— 
Bill and I always pack a lot of stuff back 
with us. You can’t walk when we strike 
deep snow.” 

The moment had arrived when he must 
turn off for the slopes and the timber. 
He had hesitated, in his mind, over the 
choice of two draws; but he selected 





and passing through the 
gate in the bordering fence, paused to 


Cottonwood, 


breathe and to don his skis.- Cotton- 
wood, narrow and deep, and in truth 
a gulch, was sheltered from sun and 
breeze, and would hold the crust longer. 
So he harnessed himself in the sled rope, 
and on his skis, brake pole in hand, he 
valiantly struck into Cottonwood, con- 
stantly ascending. 

All too soon he was breaking through, 
in exposed places. Several times his 
skis hung, staggering him, and twice he 
pitched headlong in spite of the cruelly 
taut sled rope. His sore foot began to 
bother him, the well-meant expostula- 
tions from his helpless passenger annoyed 
him—and all this was early in the game. 
But he had no notion of quitting; he 
had started, for reason if not in defiance, 
and the reason still existed. He chafed 
at the slow, laborious progress; the more 
he was delayed, the more delay there’d 
be; the afternoon would be worse than 
the morning—softness, the slides, the 
increased difficulty in picking a route, as 
swung the sun; and after sundown Ar- 
mand would gaily launch himself for 
Christy’s, probably try to make Donald- 
sons first and corral Sadie. And here, 
on the sled, was his wife. 

Panting, wringing wet with perspira- 
tion, his foot throbbing, Kimball finally 
emerged from the head of the draw. For- 
tunately the last slope had been a north 
slope, the snow was crusty, and by dint 
of zigzagging he had climbed it, tugging 
the load on the rope, without serious 
trouble. But before him now lay the 
flat that he must cross, to hit the next 
ridge in that series which’ extended like 
stepping-stones. 

His first strides told him that the flat 
was impassable on skis. They made 
furrows and piled up with snow, which 
clogged them gluey. Very well. He 
kicked them off, and proceeded to wade, 
sometimes to his knees, sometimes with 
a plunge, higher. The crashing boom of a 
big slide on a distant steep brought from 
his passenger a little cry of alarm. 


OW, by the sun, noon was near, and 

he had reached almost the level of the 
mine and cabin. Tugging, straining, on 
the Chyna skiless, and facing backward, 
for better purchase, or bent almost double 
over his skis and leaning on his brake 
pole, with occasional welcome but to-be- 
paid-for respite when the sled threatened 
to run him down and they might coast 
together, only for another climb, he had 
about made it. But all his cleverness 
and all his knowledge of the country, and 
well-nigh more than his allotted strength, 
had been called into play. The woman on 
the sled had long ceased to expostulate; 
she had, perforce, accepted. And when, 
from a rise, he had been enabled to point 
out to her the smoke of a cabin chimney, 
across the gulch that they must head, 
her weary face had illumined, to recom- 
pense him. Bill was there—her man. 
She nodded in satisfaction and flashed 
him a radiant smile. 

“He'll be surprised, I guess, and pretty 
glad. You two must have had a lone- 
some time, with no women ’round.”’ 

“Yes, he’ll sure be tickled,’ panted 
Kimball and resumed. 


Lord, how tired he was! His throat was 


the only dry thing about him, and his 
bad foot had gone numb—that is, numb 
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except when it twisted under him, and 
then he wanted to howl. Damn Bill; 
was he worth it? Yes, Bill was. A man 
always is. And don’t forget the woman. 
She shares. 

The cabin looked near, but seemed far. 
However, it was only a mile, by detour. 
Up here the air felt as balmy as on the 
lower levels, the sun even hotter; the 
snow was wet enough to pack under the 
sled runners, but the skis made poor 
work, sticking and dragging, and he pre- 
ferred to plow on foot, picking the shal- 
lower places. The snow had settled con- 
siderably in the melting and the slides 
were booming the more frequently, as the 
weighty masses tore from their winter’s 
lodgments. But to hell with the slides, 
now, for—hurrah!—the cabin loomed, 
snowy but homelike; and the dump; 
and, b’ gosh, so did dinner. 

Biscuits, woman-made, maybe—if she 
wasn’t too plumb petered! 

He was conscious that his passenger 
behind him was peering forward, hoping 
to sight Bill; and from two hundred 
yards he whooped hoarsely. By the 
chimney smoke Bill should be inside. 
He whooped again. The cabin door 
opened, and Armand stood, gazing from 
the threshold, shading his eyes with one 
big hand. He was in his shirt-sleeves. 

Kimball paused, puffing with this last 
little haul. 

“Hey, Bill!’ 

Almost could he hear Armand’s mutter, 
“For the love of Mike!” but instead came 
the response: 

“Hey yourself! What you bringin’ ?” 

“Come and see, you old chromo.” And 
the woman on the sled, her fine eyes 


shining, essayed a feeble, exultant, hope- | 


ful cheer. 


HEN the mountainside above broke 

loose, as if the voices had been the 
signal. Kimball saw it—he saw the over- 
hang of a ledge immediately rise and surge 
like an ocean roller striking a shoal—he 
heard a universal creak and whine—he felt 
a pressure harden against his knees—the 
sled ropes cut into his chest—the snow 
about him wrinkled and crumpled—his 
feet were in an undertow and with a 
frenzied shout, “Look out! She’s slid- 
ing!” he desperately dug in his staff. But 
down came the mass, plowing, billowing, 
spuming; he glimpsed the wide-eyed, 
open-mouthed visage of Armand, thought 
that the woman screamed—and twisted 
around was upset, and gone: submerged, 
crushed, smothered in whiteness, his ears 
filled with grinding noises, his pole 
rudely wrenched from his grasp. 

But he fought. The noises ceased; he 
panically sobbed for breath — there, 
doubled and wedged, buried in stillness. 
He was pressed against something hard— 
trunk of a tree. He gathered his feet 
under him and clawed upward, along the 
tree, and burst into dazzling light. With 
wild, dazed stare about him witnessed 
the cabin, not far, and safe, where the 
slide had been shunted clear of it—wit- 
nessed Armand leaping, plunging down 
for him, shovel in hand. Then he was 
aware that the sled rope no longer cut him. 

He struggled to stand. Armand ar- 
rived. 

“Hurt?” 

No.” 


“By God, you had a narrow squeak of 
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“Never mind me. Where’s the sled? 
The sled, man!” 

Breathless with his rush, Armand, chest 
heaving, surveyed around. 

“Who was on it?” 

“Your wife, Bill.” 

“Lord almighty!” 

“T found her at the store. Been there 
two days. Was bringing her up.” 

With sharp exclamation Armand 
sprang away, wallowing, forging, a giant 
aroused. Below, not thirty yards, the 
end of a sled runner made a black dot on 
the wide white expanse. Kimball fol- 
lowed in his trail, but long before he got 
there Armand was furiously wielding the 
shovel. He encountered a ski; hurled it 
aside; and grabbing this, Kimball dug, 
also. 


O they uncovered an arm, and a shoul- 

der—the black-clad form moved, they 
dragged it out. Thank God, alive she 
was—frightened, bewildered, but alive. 
Her blue eyes peered questioningly. 

“Mary! Why—darn it all! Mary! 
You know Bill?” 

As Armand’s tone choked with the 
yet unutterable Kimball’s weary frame 
thrilled for a sudden great joy akin to 
that from an answered prayer. All those 


stubbornly fought miles were now as 
nothing. 

Armand picked her up bodily and 
waded for the cabin. Kimball stayed. 
He decided to dig out the rest of the sup- 
plies. The potatoes might freeze. 

In due time Armand came down, to: 
help. Kimball challenged him brusquely. 

“Well? Glad to see her?” 

Before shouldering the potatoes, Bill 
oddly eyed him. 

“Why didn’t you wait for evenin’ and 
a crust, Matt?” 

“Oh, what was the use? I knew I 
could make it—and she’d waited long 
enough, herself.” 

“Afraid for me, were you! ’Fraid I 
wouldn’t behave, so’s to spite you a bit 
after the lecture?” 

“T didn’t want to disappoint her, Bill. 
Besides, there’s talk in the canyon. 
’Twouldn’t have been pleasant for you, 
down below,’’ answered Kimball, still 
evasive. 

Armand spoke gravely. 

“T’m not so bad, Matt. Glad to seeher? 
Whew!’ He brushed his hand across his 
eyes. “You're a little man, Matt.” His 
voice broke huskily. ‘‘You’re a little 
man, some might think; but you're 
bigger’n I am.” 





A Typical Westerner 


(Continued from page 31) 


Eddie Billings then, and they both smiled, 
but I didn’t pay them any heed. I don’t 
think even my wife could object to those 
young people nudging each other, if they 
didn’t do it too often. 

The newspaper said to take the pack 
rope in the middle and make a half hitch 
on the front tree of the saddle. There 
was a diagram showing that much, and I 
finally got the rope tied in a good tight 
knot. I didn’t know what a half hitch 
was, and there was no diagram of one. 

Then it said to make a swing of the 
rope, by bringing it around the rear tree 
of the saddle. Then one was to put a box 
in this sling and draw the rope up under- 
neath, tie it to the middle of the swing, 
and the first step was accomplished. It 
looked a lot simpler when one had the 
diagram before one. In fact it looked 
much simpler than it was. The first box 
I tried showed a tendency to slip to the 
ground before I could get the rope under 
it, and in the end it fell and severely in- 
jured my feet, besides breaking itself up 
considerably. So I sat down a moment. 
It was very warm, I remember, and I 
have extremely tender feet. 

Ann Thomas and Eddie Billings picked 
up the diagram then and studied it for a 
while, and finally |they tried it. I sat by 
directing their efforts, and with astonish- 
ing ease enabled them to secure the boxes, 
one on either side of the saddle. I then 
directed them to put other boxes on top, 
but they insisted on putting bedding on 
there, and I didn’t argue with them. I 
discovered later that the newspaper said 
that this was the proper method, and I 
told them so. They only laughed. They 
were always laughing. I saw that they 
were “quite sweet on each other,” fast 


enough. 


We proceeded to get the pack on with- 
out great difficulty then, but when it came 
to tying it on I found myself rather 
bewildered by the diagram. And the 
description was exceedingly technical, 
also. So we just tied the ropes wherever 
we could find anything to tie to, and pres- 
ently, presto! the first burro was packed. 

My success with this one encouraged 
me to go at the second one cheerfully, and 
I packed that one, sitting on a box, nurs- 
ing my toes and directing the efforts of 
the other four, in very short order. 
we had left all the lop-sided, and peculiar 
shaped, and fragile packages to the last, 
so that when we began on the third burro 
there was a very nice task confronting 
me. It took rather longer than I had 
expected—in fact it was almost dark 
when Eddie Billings climbed down off a 
box on which he had been standing so 
that he could reach the final knot, and 
then I discovered that they had stupidly 
forgotten the box on which Eddie had 
stood and the one on which I sat, beside 
a dozen eggs Perry Billings had saved 
from the package the first burro kicked, 
and two jars of preserves, and a small 


suitcase Uncle Nathaniel carried. We. 


hung these things on the other packs the 
best we could and started, finally. My 
efforts had been exceedingly extenuating 
and I was sorry that my wife had urged 


this expedition on me. But I didn’t show | 


my fatigue. 
“Westward ho!” I called merrily, and 
away we went. 


The next episode in this trip is one I do- 


not like to dwell upon because of the pro- 
fane manner in which Uncle Nathaniel 
greeted it. And the Billings boys and Ann 


Thomas were quite impertinent to me ~ 


about it, also. 


But 

















































































































































We were walking along single file, 
Uncle Nathaniel behind the first burro, 
myself behind the second one, and Perry 
Billings behind the third, and had gone 
about a hundred feet from the place from 
which we started, when Perry screamed 
out that his burro was trying to lie down. 
I remembered what the stage-driver had 
said. 

“Don’t permit it, Perry,” I said se- 
verely. “Don’t permit it under any 
circumstances.” 

But the silly burro lay down. 

Uncle Nathaniel turned around and 
kicked the animal brutally, but just then 
Ann Thomas and Eddie Billings, who 
were somewhere behind the whole party 
—I had forgotten them—began to call 
out that the load on the first burro was 
getting over on one side. I saw instantly 
that that was the truth. 

“Hold it up, Uncle Nathaniel!” I cried 
to him encouragingly, and the old gentle- 
man leaped forward and put his shoulder 
to the load just as the whole outfit slipped 
over upon him. 

“Ugh!” Uncle Nathaniel said. “Hurry 
up, you damned idiot! I can’t hold it up 
all night.” 

I said remonstratingly: “Are you speak- 
ing to me, Uncle Nathaniel?” 

“Hell’s brimstone—yes!” he screamed. 
“Think I was speaking to this jackass?” 
The accent was unmistakable. 

I suppose the load was rather heavy, 
for the poor burro was breathing hard and 
rather wavering in its place, so I started 
to hasten by my own burro to lend my 
uncle a hand. Perhaps I moved too pre- 
cipitately, for just as I dashed by my 
mule, he threw his head up violently, 
wheeled about directly, and began to run 
down the trail. 

“Eddie! I exclaimed, “stop that 
burro! Stop it, I say!” 

I was never so disgusted in my life. 
Eddie Billings and that Ann Thomas were 
standing with their arms around one 
another laughing in a manner to have 
won the disapproval of the most lenient 
person, and roaring suggestions and ad- 
vice to the rest of us. 

“Oh, let him go, Uncle Clarence!’ Eddie 
cried to me. “He’s going back for help.” 


NN THOMAS called to Uncle 
Nathaniel: “Lean up against him, 
Uncle Nate. He’s caving in!” 

And Eddie ribaldly proposed to Perry, 
his brother: “Lie down beside yours, 
Perry. He’s lonesome.” 

I said sharply: “It seems to me that 
you might help instead of hindering, 
young people!” 

But before I could get farther with 
them Uncle Nathaniel’s burro stepped to 
one side, and its whole load came down 
on the poor old gentleman, burying him 
so that nothing remained to view but his 
bald head and the soles of his large shoes. 
It seems absurd to say that the animal 
laughed, but I felt that it did. I ran 
to give Uncle Nathaniel assistance, and 
even as I did so I heard Eddie shout, 
disgracefully: 

“Hi, Uncle Clarence—that burro is 
getting away with the ropes. How you 
going to tie the pack on Uncle Nate?” 

I give you my word that was the very 
language of that impertinent boy. He 
and his brother managed to release their 
uncle presently, and then the old gentle- 
man ungratefully turned on me. 
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“Well, of all the double-riveted, brass- 
bound, reverse-English, clod-hopping 
tarnation simpletons that were ever 
turned loose in a world full of misery 
and guile, you’re the topmost, blue- 
ribbon-winning, prize specimen!’ he 
shouted in a high and angry tone. “I’m 
going back to the city. You can stay 
here with the other jackasses, and I hope 
you choke to death!’ 

I was really horrified. And I am only 
repeating his words to show you what a 
violent disposition my wife’s male rela- 
tives have—Uncle Nathaniel being Mrs. 
Watkins’ father’s second brother, and no 
blood kin to myself. 

We remained at that spot that night. 
Uncle Nathaniel stayed with us. He 
said that it was because he didn’t want 
the young people to have to put me to 
bed without help. I thought that very 
coarse. Very coarse, indeed! 

On the following day Uncle Nathaniel, 
who had arisen very early, came into 
camp with the stage-driver. 

“Wild Bill Nast is going to pack for 
us,” said Uncle Nathaniel, “and we're 
going on up this creek a ways.” 





Hs manner was abrupt, but I had no 
disposition to quarrel with him. | 
watched with much interest the celerity 
with which this stage-driver loaded on 
our various possessions, bales, bundles, 
boxes, and so forth, and the ease and 
surety with which he fastened them on 
the patient burres, and I saw instantly 
why I had not succeeded in my efforts. 
I had been too deliberate. In packing a 
burro, as I learned that morning, one has 
only to be on both sides at once, carefully 
holding three ropes interim, and lifting 
up the bundles and what-not quickly, 
before the ones already up have fallen 
down, and the thing is done. -It was such 
a pleasure to watch Wild Bill Nast pack 
that I offered him four dollars a day and 
his board and lodgings, so to speak, to 
accompany us, and he accepted. I don’t 
know what happened to the stage. 
Everything went smoothly now. It 1s 
true that some minor mistakes were made, 
such as selecting a camping site eight 
miles from water, which I corrected imme- 
diately it was possible for me to get any 
accurate information from Wild Baill 
Nast. I have no patience with a man of 
that character. He never volunteered 
any information; always answered in a 
few words; never was ready to aid or 
assist or promote the welfare of the party. 
Things ran very smoothly for a few 
days thereafter, and would have done so 
to the end, I think, if I had not become 
worried by the continual disappearances 
of that Miss Thomas and Eddie Billings. 
Upon my honor I spent nine-tenths of my 
time looking for that graceless pair, and 
no matter whether they left camp to- 
gether, or one with Uncle Nathaniel and 
one alone, or one with Perry and the other 
with Wild Bill Nast, or one with a fishing 
rod and the other with a book, or one go- 
ing north and one south, or one going at 
eight o’clock and the other at two—when 
I found them they would be sitting to- 
gether—quite close, usually, especially 
when they didn’t hear me approaching— 
or walking along slowly, talking, and 
hand in hand. I remonstrated with them 


about holding one another’s hands in that 
fashion, but Eddie Billings said at once 
that Miss Thomas was afraid of snakes. 
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Of course, I could understand that—I 
am not unafraid of snakes myself—but 
I failed at that time to ascertain in what 
manner Eddie Billings thought to safe- 
guard Miss Thomas from snakes by walk- 
ing along tightly clinging to her willing 
fingers. In truth, I had some reasons to 
suspect that the snake excuse was not 
wholly adequate, but they were quite 
insistent upon it, and, as I supposed they 
might know more of snakes than I did, I 
did not press the point to the extent of 
becoming disagreeable. 

However, as I was about to indite, the 
end of our camping excursion came as the 
result of my anxiety for fear Miss Thomas 
and Eddie Billings might, if given any 
great opportunity, become entirely too 
sweet on one another. I felt that the 
expedition would be a failure if this were 
to happen, as otherwise the party seemed 
to be quite a success. Uncle Nathaniel 
slept most of the day, except when the 
gnats annoyed him, when he swore for 
hours at a time, steadily, and, if I may 
judge, quite picturesquely, Perry and 
Wild Bill Nast became great cronies, and 
I rather enjoyed lying on my chest to 
drink from the clear stream, or washing 
my clothes, or whittling, or walking about 
observing how things were going, or sleep- 
ing. It was astonishing to me how much 
a man in the responsible position I occu- 
pied to this party, needs sleep. 

The awakening, speaking figuratively, 
came eight days after we had left the city. 
For two or three days before that time 
neither Eddie Billings nor Miss Ann 
Thomas appeared to take any interest in 
anything but each other, and this alarmed 
me to a considerable extent. I had finally 
to consult Uncle Nathaniel about it. 

“Your wife and my wife rather made 
a point of keeping those two young people 
apart,’ I said. “I observe that my suc- 
cess has not been large since we have been 
on this trip. What would you advise, 
Uncle Nathaniel?” 

Uncle Nathaniel grunted. “Tie ’em to 
separate trees,” he said. 

“Oh, really,” I exclaimed, “I have- 
n’t the heart to adopt such extreme 
measures!” 

“Suppose you take the girl out for a 
few walks yourself, then,” he suggested. 
“Give her a taste of your charming 
company, and if that doesn’t cure her of 
wanting to marry, then she’s hopeless.” 

I saw the point at once. It was very 
complimentary of Uncle Nathaniel, who 
intended to convey the idea that Miss 
Ann would conceive a liking for me, 
which would, of course, be out of the 
question owing to the fact that I am a 
married man, and that she would then 
decide that she did not care for any one 
else. I disliked practicing anything in 
the nature of a hoax on Miss Ann, but, 
on the other hand, I felt morally obliged 
to do all in my power to prevent the con- 
summation so feared by my wife and 
Aunt Minnie. I decided to adopt the 
plan proposed by my wife’s uncle. 


I SAW so little of Miss Ann and Eddie 
Billings for those last two days that I 
had no opportunity to effect the scheme 
until one evening when she was alone. 
Then I approached her. 

“Miss Ann,” I said, “I am thinking of 
going out early in the morning to search 
for a deer. Would you like to accom- 
pany me?” 


Miss Ann thought a moment. “You 
bet,” she said finally, with unnecessary, 
but quite pleasing, promptitude. ‘What 
time’ll we hike?” 

“About eight o’clock.” 

“Eight o’clock? You mean tonight, 
or last night?” 

“T mean tomorrow morning.” 

“T thought you were going early,” she 
said. 

I said that we could go at an earlier 
hour if she chose, although frankly I dis- 
like rising much before seven o’clock. 

She said: “All right—we’ll start mov- 
ing at four.” 

What was I to do? 
ishly enough. 

I noticed that same night that Miss 
Ann and Perry and Eddie Billings and 
Wild Bill Nast were together for an hour, 
talking earnestly, but I thought there 
was no harm in that, so long as there 
were four in the group. The two young 
couple couldn’t grow very sweet on each 
other with that abrupt person, Wild Bill 
Nast, among them. So I retired early, 
after setting my alarm clock for half past 
three. 

It was terribly dark when I awoke, and 
someone was shaking my shoulder and 
hissing in my ear. I sat up suddenly. 
“Ts it bears?” I asked, alarmed. 

*‘No, Uncle Clarence,” Miss Ann re- 
plied, for it was she. “It’s three o’clock.” 

“Mercy,” I said. ‘What do you want?” 

“You’ve got to get up if we want an 
early start,’ she said. “I have a fire go- 
ing already and breakfast will be waiting 
for you when you’re dressed.” 


I consented, fool- 


Ve regretfully I crawled out of my 
warm blankets, when she had gone 
quite away, and struggled, shivering, into 
my cold clothes. A cup of hot coffee and 
some bacon and toast quite refreshed and 
heartened me, and [| felt rather venture- 
some and gay when, with a gun in my 
hands, I announced myself prepared. 

“‘Sh-h-h,” Miss Ann whispered, “‘you’ll 
wake Uncle Nate. You go over to the 
trail and I'll be there in a minute. I’m 
going to my tent for a sweater.” 

As I was walking toward the point she 
had indicated I stumbled, in the darkness, 
over someone’s bed, and by the sounds 
that arose I was made aware that it was 
Uncle Nathaniel’s. He was one of the 
most profane men I ever knew. 

I exclaimed hastily: “I beg pardon, 
Uncle Nathaniel. It’s so deuced dark—” 

Uncle Nate only grunted and turned 
over. But our brief colloquy had awak- 
ened Wild Bill Nast and he sat up in bed 
and asked what was wrong. 

I called out cheerily: “Nothing. [’m 
only going out with Miss Ann to shoot a 
deer.” 


He said: “Deer?” 

“Yes,” said I. 

“Know the law?” he asked. 

I told him I was not aware of any laws 
about killing deer. 

“You’re off,” he said. 
more’n the limit.” 

“What is the limit?” I asked. 

“I think it’s twenty this season,” he 
said, and I heard some one giggle again. 
Then I was aware that I must have awak- 
‘ened Eddie Billings, also. 

“T intend to shoot only one or two,” I 
said, with dignity. 

“Allright, then,” said Wild Bill. ‘Don’t 


make so much noise.” 


“Don’t shoot 
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Health, Strength, Energy 
Impossible Without Great Nerve Force 





Are you a victim of your nerves? Can you weigh yourself 

and honestly say that from a standpoint of nerve force 

you are 100% efficient? Are your nerves supplying your 

brain, body and your vital organs with a generous amount 

of nervous energy? If not, by all means read the following 
and become enlightened. 


_ By Stephen Harriman 


Your nerves positively control every mental and physical pro- 
cess taking place within you. Sever the nerves leading to your 
eye and not only would it be impossible to turn the eye in any 
direction, but the sight would be gone forever. Cut the nerves 
leading to the heart and that organ would never beat again. If 
the nerves controlling your respiratory organs—breathing organs 
—were severed, you could never enjoy another breath of air. 
Without your nerves you could not eat, see, hear, taste, smell or 
feel again, for it is upon the nerves that every sense depends. 


Ninety-nine per cent of all humanity whether young or old are 
deficient in nerve strength, or in other words, Nervous Energy. 
Since the action of every bodily organ is directly dependent upon 
nerve strength and nerve impulses it must follow that if the nerves 
do not create Energy upon a 100% basis every organ must neces- 
sarily be weakened to just the degree that the nerves are below 
par. And on the other hand, if the brain and body are receiving 
a constant flow of nervous energy, of the highest quality, they be 
enabled to throw off weaknesses, disorders and even disease and 
perform their duties at all times though under the greatest stress 
and strain. 


No man has ever succeeded in business to any unusual degree, 
no man has ever succeeded in an unusual way in any line of en- 
deavor who did not possess a highly organized and highly devel- 
oped nervous system. Did he not possess an unusual amount of 
nervous energy he could never have the vitality to carry his 
endeavors to a successful conclusion. 


Every scientist and student of health realizes the absolute 
necessity of Energy. Dr. Powell, the eminent scientist, says 
“Where the vito-motive power (meaning Energy) is plentiful and 
free, health is; where it is diminished or repressed, disease is; 
where it is entirely wanting, death is.”” Surely a most succinct and 
convincing statement as to the value of nerve force. 


Macfadden, one of the foremost general physical culture 
authorities in the world, says of Energy: ‘“Mental Power depends 
upon nervous vigor. In order to possess more than usual brain 
power, one must have back of it a strong nervous foundation.” 
And again, “The longer and more thoroughly we study the struc- 
ture and functions of the human body, the more clear and abso- 
lute becomes the conviction that the secret of human strength 
and energy lies in the nervous system.” 


Napoleon said: “No man can win in the battle of life who has 
not Courage and Persistency. These are impossible where 
Energy is lacking, hence Energy is the indispensable quality of 
great success.” 


Robert Duncan, than whom there is no greater authority in this 
country on the creation of Nerve Force and Nervous Energy, 
says: “Nerve Strength, in short Nervous Energy, is the greatest 
single factor known to man today, in maintaining health and in 
achieving success.”’ 


These are truths that should become your daily watchword. 
Were it possible to relate stories of the thousands and perhaps 
millions of wrecks and failures brought about, not because of an 
inferior mentality, but solely because of a lack of Energy and 
Vitality, you would appreciate the value of this same vital force 
in a way that would be impossible otherwise. 


Every great man, every highly successful man you know or of 
whom you have read has a highly developed and a highly organ- 





ized nervous system else it would have been impossible for him to 
achieve great success. Some are blessed with this “gift,” as it may 
be termed, from birth and others developed it as did Roosevelt, 
Gladstone, and others. ‘‘From a weak nervous or an anemic per- 
son to a powerful, mentally superior individual” is a descriptive 
phrase that might be applied to many of our best known men of 
today. 

And you might be possessed of muscles as mighty as Goliath’s, 
but unless those same muscles were stimulated, animated and 
actuated by that wonderful fabric of tissue, known as the nervous 
system, they would be as inanimate and as useless so far as move- 
ment is concerned, as a rock reposing on the hillside. 


If your nerves are weak, every organ will be weak in exact pro- 
portion. If you are troubled with a weak heart, indigestion, a 
torpid liver, weak kidneys, constipation, or any other of the func- 
tional ills that flesh is heir to, you should immediately undertake 
that which will insure proper strength for the nerves. 4 


Ordinary exercise, electricity, osteopathy, chiropractic, hydro- 
therapy, massage, etc., have been advanced from time to time as 
a means for the restoration or the development of vitality and 
health. There is a certain value possessed by each of these, which 
commends them, but none are aimed directly at the real source 
of the trouble, namely, the nerves. 


The Western Neurological Society is offering at last a method 
absolutely within the reach of every man, woman and child in this 
country, a method whereby you can realize and enjoy a degree of 
nerve stimulation that can be felt within five minutes after under- 
taking it. You can feel this stimulation in every muscle and 
organ within your body. You can feel the mental stimulus it 
gives immediately. This method of nerve stimulation is endorsed 
by many of the leading authorities on the subject, who have in- 
vestigated and subjected it to every test. By this method you 
are enabled to overcome functional weaknesses, mental depression 
and other disorders without resorting to drugging, dieting or ob- 
jectionable exercise. The method positively reaches the nervous 
system directly and stimulates it immediately. You can demon- 
strate its absolute efficiency in five minutes at no cost to yourself. 


The Western Neurological Society is organized for the physical 
and mental uplift of mankind. The members have experienced 
the wonderful results obtainable through this course of instruction 
themselves—and they want you to experience like results. There- 
fore, they will send you without obligation on your part this re- 
markable course in physical upbuilding and nerve strengthening 
without cost or obligation to you. If you are satisfied after having 
followed the instructions given for a period of five days, that it is 
invaluable to you, they will ask you to remit $3.00 or else return 
the course and consider the matter closed. All you need do is 
address, The Western Neurological Society, 463A Fourth Street, 
San Francisco, California, and ask them to send you this remark- 
able course without delay. 


We can assure you that nothing equal to it has ever been offered 
before at five times the cost—and you risk nothing. Just write 
now before you forget. 


As has been stated, this does not obligate you in any manner, 
so there is no reason why every man or woman should not take 
advantage of this wonderful course of instruction and benefit by 
its precepts. Do not be a slave to your nerves, but develop them 
so that you may enjoy the health and success that should be yours. 
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“What do you mean?” I asked, some- 
what angrily. 

“While you’re hunting,” he said. 

“Why not?” I asked. 

“Deer are timid.” 

“T suppose they may be,” I responded 
tartly. “But I shall endeavor not to 
frighten them.” 

“Better not,” said Wild Bill. ‘Make 
as much noise as you are now, and you'll 
kill every deer in the county. Then you'll 
get pinched for exceeding the limit.” 

I snorted, I am sure. “Kill them?” | 
sneered. ‘‘How do you mean?” 

Wild Bill lay down. “Scare ’em to 
death,” he said, and began to snore. 

I felt certain he was having his joke, 
especially as I heard the giggling of that 
irrepressible Eddie Billings at that point. 
So I moved away. 

At the end of the trail Miss Ann was 
waiting for me, all bundled up in sweaters 
and coats and with a soft hat pulled down 
about her ears'to keep out the cold, which 
was rather sharp. I cautioned her against 
making any noise, or speaking, if she could 
avoid it, and she nodded. So we started 
stealthily up the trail, keeping an eye 
open for deer, although in that darkness, 
especially under the trees, one could 
scarcely see his hand before his face, let 
alone a deer. 


E traveled a long distance before it 

began to be light, and then I sug- 
gested to Ann that she stay on the trail 
and frighten up the animals while I would 
climb to a nearby hillside and shoot them 
as they ran. ‘This, the newspaper ac- 
count had said, was the proper method. 
Ann nodded her understanding of the 
arrangement and I plunged into the 
brush. I traveled a considerable distance 
in this fashion, although I saw no deer, 
and occasionally I called loudly to Miss 
Ann and waited for her faint halloo in 
answer, my desire being to avoid, in this 
manner, becoming too widely separated. 
The day broke at last, and then the sun 
came up, but still there was no sign of 
deer. So I called out to Miss Ann, think- 
ing we had better go back to camp and 
try the deer another day. There was no 
response. I cried again. Still no answer. 
Becoming alarmed then, I plunged down 
the hill toward the spot where | thought 
she ought to be, calling again, and en- 
deavoring to make out my location. 

But this was rather a delicate task. 
With Miss Ann on the trail below I had 
been certain that it would be easy to re- 
turn by the way we had come and reach 
our camp in safety. Now I found Miss 
Ann gone, and | awake to the discovery 
that I had traveled quite some distance 
and was greatly confused as to directions. 
I expected to find the trail in the creek 
bed at the foot of the hill I was on, but 
when I reached that spot there was noth- 
ing but some huge rocks and a little sand, 
and no trail and no water. When we 
started we had been on a small brook. 

This rather concerned me, so I retraced 
my steps, calling loudly on Miss Ann. By 
that time it was apparent to me that the 
poor girl was lost. I knew that there 
were bears and possibly mountain lions 
in the neighborhood, and I feared the 
worst. I went up the hill once more, and 
back a little ways in the direction which 
I supposed led toward camp, but in a few 
minutes the hill dropped away and I 
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found myself once more in the bottom, 
where there was nothing again but rocks 
and boulders and no creek. I was very 
thirsty by this time, and somewhat 
frightened for fear I myself might be lost. 
So I went hurriedly down that dry brook, 
hoping to come out eventually at our 
camp, where I could get help. 


ROM that time on I have no distinct 
recollection of my journeyings. I was 
really hopelessly lost. I wandered for 
hours, or lay panting under bushes in the 
shade, the sun having turned quite warm. 
I found no water. I tore my clothes be- 
yond all recognition. I became weary 
of carrying the silly, heavy gun, and 
threw it away. In the end I made up 
my mind that I was doomed to die there, 
and I ceased to fight against my fate. 
About noon, I suppose it was, I looked 
up suddenly on hearing footsteps, and 
was overjoyed to see Miss Ann coming 
down the hillside, with long strides, 
whistling a tune. a 
I nearly fainted from happiness. But 

I had the presence of mind not to faint, 
much as I felt like it, and instead called 
as loudly as I could. Miss Ann saw me. 

“Oh, there you are,” she said, but it 
was not her voice. It was the voice of 
Perry Billings. And yet I saw plainly 
enough that Miss Ann was alone. In- 
stantly I thought that I was delirious 
from thirst and tears of pity for myself 
came to my eyes. Miss Ann came down 
and gave me a drink of water, and I very 
nearly emptied the canteen. I thought 
then I should be quite right in my mind, 
but instead I was startled to hear Perry 
Billings’s voice again, right from Miss 
Ann’s clothing. 

“Well, Uncle Clarence,” the voice said, 
‘how do you find yourself?” 

I said, rather sharply: “See here—are 
you Perry Billings or not?” 

He said: “Yes.” 

“What is the meaning of these clothes?” 
I asked severely. 

He giggled. Giggling seems to run in 
the Billings family. “Why, Ann couldn’t 
come, this morning, and so I came for her. 
We didn’t want to disappoint you, so I 
wore her clothes.” 

I was righteously indignant, you may 
be sure. I managed to crawl to my feet 
and to start out, with Perry leading the 
way, toward camp. I refused to talk to 
him. I felt that my anger would give 
me strength enough to walk the weary 
distance in, for I was full of indignation, 
and only wanted an opportunity to blast 
the two young villains with my invectives. 
We walked about half a block, I should 
say, and there was the camp! 

I give you my word that I am not 
exaggerating. I had been there, a few 
steps from our camp, all the time. And 
when they saw me—Uncle Nathaniel 
and Perry Billings—looking — stupidly 
about me, attempting to make myself 
believe my eyes, I was more angry at 
their mirth than I could have imagined 
possible for me. 

“Where are the others?” I said severely. 

Uncle Nathaniel said: “Gone for a ride 
on the burros. They'll be back for 
supper.” 

“Did Wild Bill Nast go with Eddie 
and Miss Ann?” I asked, because even in 
my own trouble I could not forget the 
solemn injunctions of my wife as to those 


two young people. Uncle Nathaniel 
said he had, and told me there were 
some beans on the stove. So I ate 
heartily, and then lay down and dropped 
asleep. 

When I awoke it was nightfall and I 
heard merry voices. I sat up on my 
blankets and looked out, and there were 
Miss Ann and Eddie Billings, still gig- 
gling, and Wild Bill Nast, smiling a pecu- 
liar smile he had. 

Eddie Billings came directly across to 
me while, Miss Ann Thomas rather 
startled me by running to Uncle Nathan- 
iel, throwing her arms about his neck, 
and kissing him at least four or five times. 

“Where have you been, Eddie?” I 
asked, reproachfully. 

“Down to a little town,” he said. “Wild 
Bill took us.” 

“You should have asked my approval, 
Eddie,” I said. 

“You weren’t here,” he replied. And 
then Miss Thomas came over, laughing, 
and bless my soul if she didn’t throw her 
arms around my neck and kiss me at least 
four or five times! I think it may have 
been five or six, but I was Rees ear 
surprised and agitated. However, I 
could scarcely refrain from being for- 
giving, after such a lavish display of 
affection. 

I said, as sternly as one could after 
having just been kissed by an exceedingly 
pretty and lively girl: “You were very 
wrong to play that prank on me this 
morning; I became lost and nearly per- 
ished from thirst.” 

She said: “I’m very sorry, Uncle Clar- 
ence. But it was such a lark!” 

“Well,” I said, ‘“‘we’ll let bygones be 
bygones, Miss Ann.” 

She giggled then, a regular Billings 
giggle. “I’m not Miss Ann,” she said. 

I was taken aback. I confess [ still 
thought of delirium. But Eddie Billings 
came forward. “Let me introduce my 
wife, Mrs. Edward Billings, Uncle Clar- 
ence,” he said, putting his arm around 
her waist in a perfectly shameless fashion. 


Te took me some hours to get the thing 
straight in my head. I was very de- 
pressed. Wild Bill Nast confessed that 
he had escorted the young people to a 
nearby village and there witnessed their 
marriage by a small church minister. 
The die was cast. I thought of my wife 
and Aunt Minnie, and I shuddered. 

We went home the next day. On the 
way I spoke to Wild Bill Nast of his 
cleverness in packing, handling animals, 
and so on. He was quite modest about 
it. As Ihave related, Wild Bill was a typi- 
cal Westerner. I asked him how long 
he’d been in the West. 

He said: ““T'wo months.” 

I said: “Indeed. I supposed you were 
a Westerner.” 

“IT am,” he said. 

“Oh,” I said, “but you just said you’d 
been here only two months.” 

“Have,” he said. 

“What part of the West were you born 
in?” I thought I might get at it that way. 

“West Virginia,” he said. 

I don’t really suppose that he was jok- 
ing, because when I looked at him he had 
a perfectly straight face. 

My wife and Aunt Minnie were really 
quite unreasonable in their attitude 
toward me. But what could I do? 
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Vacations 


Made Easy 


(Continued from page 38) 


and taken pictures, and all for the cost of 
a ten days’ outing at an average summer 
hotel. Let those who complain about 
the high cost of living establish a camp in 
some National Forest and their vacation 
and health problems will solve them- 
selves. There is plenty of room in the 
National Forests of the Pacific Coast 
states to provide a summer home for 
everybody. W. D. Youna. 


U 


Summer Homes in 
Oregon Forests 


OST of the mountain scenery in 

Oregon lies in the National 

Forests, which are visited an- 

nually by over 125,000 recrea- 
tionists who tarry for from a few hours to 
several weeks. 

These forests include the high rugged 
mountain ranges, such as the Blue 
mountains in the eastern part of the 
state, the Cascade range which forms the 
topographic backbone of the state from 
north to south, and the Coast range on 
the west. 

In order to enjoy to the fullest the op- 
portunities for summer life in the moun- 
tains, Oregonians are more and more 
erecting simple homes under Forest Ser- 
vice permit or lease in favored spots 
under the trees by some mountain lake 
or beautiful stream. Seventeen tracts 
have been laid out to meet this demand 
and are subject to application. 

In many cases, each family takes one 
lot of one-quarter to one-half an acre or 
more in size in a tract of perhaps 20 or 
100 building site lots platted by the Fed- 
eral Forest Service. These tracts are 
selected particularly for their desirability 
as building sites, including usually good 
views, and suitable water and shade con- 
ditions. After permits have been issued 
and a number of lots in one tract are oc- 
cupied, amusement activities, such as 
tennis courts, dance halls, small hotels, 
immediately spring up. The permittees 
on the group sometimes organize them- 
selves into united community effort en- 
gaged in the development of the recrea- 
tion possibilities of their particular unit. 

Although the construction of summer 
homes of this character has been author- 
ized for a great many years, a marked in- 
crease in the activity was caused by the 
Federal summer home law, passed March 
4, 1915, which provides that the Secretary 
of Agriculture may, on such terms as he 
deems proper, allow the occupancy of 
National Forest lands for periods not 
exceeding thirty years under term lease 
for use as summer homes, hotels, stores 
or other structures intended for recrea- 
tional use. Under this law, summer vaca- 
tionists are justified in putting almost any 
expenditure into their summer homes 
with ample guarantee of absolute pro- 
tection. The restrictions in the use of 
summer home lots are few and reason- 
able. Some form of sanitation is required 
to conserve the purity of the water supply 
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DIET PROBLEM 


By Paul von Boeckmann, R. S. 








This book will unfold to you the TRUE 
SECRET OF NOURISHING THE BODY 








WHAT TO EAT HOW TO EAT 
WHEN TO EAT HOW MUCH TO EAT 


Is the food you eat transformed into Bone, Muscle and Healthy Tissue, 
or is it WASTED in your system and left to poison your blood and under- 
mine your vital forces? 


The author has made some startling discoveries as to the real cause of 
low bodily weight, mal-nutrition and auto-intoxication. This important 
point is clearly explained. Unlike most books on diet, this treatise does 
not confuse the reader with complex theories on calories, protein and 
carbohydrates, ete. 
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Need Not Be Well Chewed— When to Eat—How to Control or Promote 
Hunger—How Much to Eat—How Food is Transformed into Bone, Muscle 
and Tissue—Cause_of Leanness—Why Nervous Persons are Thin—Why 
Worry and Mental Strains Cause Loss of Weight—Why Unrest and Abuse of 
the Sexual Functions Cause Leanness—How to Increase Weight, Build Bone 
and Muscle—How to Reduce in Weight—and hundreds of other interesting 
and valuable points of information. 
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and safeguard health. Plans, designs and 
location of buildings are approved by the 
local Forest Supervisor to protect per- 
mittees against the construction of un- 
sightly structures. Care with fire is re- 
quired. The rental price for lots averages 
about $10 a year, running from $5 
under ordinary special use permit to 
$25, which is_ the maximum charge. 
Timber for building purposes 1s furnished 
under free permit. 


HE largest tracts being developed are 

located on automobile roads, adjacent 
to the large cities and fertile valleys of 
eastern and western Oregon. 

In the vicinity of Portland the fine 
Zigzag tract, 44 miles from the city, on 
the Barlow automobile road on Zigzag 
river, was surveyed last fall. Average 
price $10 per lot. These lots are lo- 
cated on an extremely beautiful river 
bank, screened by vine maples, alders and 
fir woods. They lie within one-half mile 
of Rhododendron Tavern and present in- 
dications are that they will be much in 
demand by residents of Portland and 
vicinity. The Still creek area, near the 
Zigzag tract, was surveyed in October, 
1914, and practically all of the desirable 
lots have been taken. Small artistic 
bungalows have been erected here and the 
grounds improved at expenditures vary- 
ing from $100 to $1500. One of these 
homesis pictured on page'38. Twenty-nine 
permits are now in effect on this tract. 

Eugene and the central Willamette 

valley country has access to the McKenzie 
bridge sites on the McKenzie river, a 
famous fishing stream. ‘The tract is lo- 
cated 57 miles easterly from Eugene on 
the McKenzie highway, one of the main 
trans-mountain roads. Tw enty-eight lots 
are included in the present survey. The 
rental price ranges from $10 to $15. 
Many other locations are accessible on 
the McKenzie highway and several tracts 
have been developed under permit. 

Thirty-three lots have been laid out on 
the Santiam Forest, ofhce Federal Build- 
ing, Albany, Oregon, at Marion lake, 24 
miles by trail from Detroit, the as 
of a branch line of the Southern Pacific. 
At present one summer home has been 
developed in this practically inaccessible 
mountain region. ‘This lake is one of the 
most beautiful of the many lakes which 
abound in the mountains of Oregon, the 
fishing is unexcelled, and to many the 
very inaccessibility is an added attraction. 
Timber for building may be cut on the 
ground. Lots have also been surveyed 
at Clear lake, near the Cascade summit, 
and within a few miles of the trans- 
mountain road crossing from Albany to 
Sisters. 

Willamette valley residents also have 
access by railroad to within a few miles 
of tracts which have been surveyed near 
the Oregon coast. One of these is on 
Tsiltcoos creek, between Tsiltcoos lake 
and the Pacific ocean, and may be reached 
by railroad to Ada or Lane on Tsiltcoos 
lake, thence across the lake by boat. 
Lots have also been surveyed at Cape 
Perpetua, twelve miles south of Wald- 
port. These lots overlook a portion of 


some of the most rugged Oregon coast, 
and both tracts 
beach. 

In southern Oregon, recreational op- 
portunities in the mountains are being 
rapidly developed in the Crater forest, 


are accessible to the 
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which is frequented by thirty-five thou- 
sand people during the summer season. 
Lots are being laid out at Lake of the 
Woods, 37 miles from Ashland by auto 
road, on the summit of a low divide 1n the 
Cascade range. Thirteen miles farther, 
eighty-three lots were laid out a few 
years ago along the shores of Klamath 
lake. The duck hunting and fishing 
possibilities in this section are unsur- 
passed. Lots in new locations are being 
surveyed out, one of these being at 
Brown’s Cabin, near the road from Ash- 
land to the Crater Lake National Park, 
in a place much frequented each summer 
by people who have in the past erected 
improvements of a very temporary 
character. 

In central and eastern Oregon, summer 
home communities are being built up in 
the beautiful yellow pine woods along 
the shores of fishing streams and lakes, 
one of which is on the Metolius river, 
forty miles northwest of Bend, where the 
mountain lakes and streams, stocked by 
the Forest Service a few years ago, are 
now yielding excellent catches and where 
summer bathing i in the warm mountain 
lakes is proving a great attraction. It is 
estimated that over three thousand people 
each year visit this particular section, 
coming from hundreds of miles around 
from Crooks Wasco, Sherman, Gilliam 
and Wheeler counties. Many families 
spend several weeks in this section enjoy- 
ing the hunting, swimming, fishing, 
mountain climbing or just the lazying in 
the cool woods. The wonderful New- 
berry Crater country, also in the Des- 
chutes Forest, Supervisor’s office at 
Bend, is also being developed as a 
recreational center. Here two large 
lakes, Paulina and East lake, form a 
part of the crater of an immense volcano. 
Hot springs here are being developed 
under Forest Service term permit as an 
added attraction. Beautiful mountain 
lakes, such as Davis, Odell and Crescent 
lakes, all in the central Oregon Cascades, 
have their annual quota of visitors. 
Accommodations are furnished at Odell 
lake, there being boating and_ hotel 
facilities. 

In addition to the surveyed tracts 
containing many individual lots, those 
so inclined may obtain more _ isolated 
sites in innumerable places undisturbed 
by any human habitations or activities, 
veritable lodges in the wilderness. 


Ree ee development of this 
kind is possible almost anywhere inthe 
favored locations in the National Forests, 
the main restriction being on water supply 
watersheds of important cities and towns 
which demand exclusion of homes to 
avoid water pollution. Every encourage- 
ment is being extended by the Forest 
Service looking to the use of this, one of 
Oregon’s greatest resources. “Thousands 
of dollars have been spent in the past by 
the Federal Government in the construc- 
tion of telephone lines and trails, serving 
to make communication easy and safe. 
Thousands of sign boards direct the vaca- 
tionist through the mountains. A million 
and a quarter dollars, which will be 
Oregon’s share of the Federal Loan ap- 
propriation for expenditure for National 
Forest roads, will serve even more to 
increase the desirability and value of 
mountain summer homes. 


Geo. H. Ceci. 








The Schoolroom 


on the Wilderness 
HE Fresno State Normal School 


has recognized the advantages 

of recreation in the Sierra Neva- 

da mountains. For the purpose 
of making the most of this opportunity, 
there has been established a summer 
session as a part of the regular school 
work, but held at Huntington Lake, 
7000 feet high in the Sierras, east of 
Fresno. This novel location gives the 
school facilities for combining study 
with recreation of an unusual character. 
In order that the Californian youth may 
learn to appreciate to the full the sport of 
mountaineering, a course was offered for 
the first time last summer which de- 
veloped the ways and means of making a 
vacation in the mountains healthful, en- 
joyable and instructive. In this interest- 
ing course there were lectures with ample 
demonstration in many practical sub- 
jects. Three or four one-hour lectures 
were given each week. Two days a week 
were spent in actual hiking. 

“How to Hike” was the subject of 
one of the first lectures. This sounds 
like a bit of unnecessary information 
to the inexperienced, but comfort and 
pleasure on long mountain trails depend 
not so much upon physical strength as 
upon a knowledge of the proper footgear 
and care of the feet. Many would-be 
hikers try to economize by wearing out 
old shoes. These are about as impossible 
on the trail as they would be conspicuous 
in the ballroom. The shoes must be 
light and strong, with medium weight 
soles and must fit perfectly. The leather 
must be soft and pliable. Lace shoes, 
ankle high with sewed-in tongues, when 
worn with light leggins, are much more 
serviceable than the heavy knee-high 
boots so frequently used. Much unneces- 
sary work is done when a hiker lifts three 
extra pounds, four inches high, two 
thousand times each mile for eight hours 
a day. 

Along with the proper shoe comes the 
proper stocking. It is a mistake to use 
old ones. ‘Two new pairs should be worn 
at the same time. One pair should be 
of thin material such as light cotton or 
silk and this worn next to the skin; 
the second pair should be of medium 
weight wool. Both must fit snugly, 
for if too loose, wrinkles will cause 
blisters. In any hiking party some 
one is sure to be careless about the foot- 
gear. In such a case the first reddening 
of the skin should be heeded and the 
spot generously covered with adhesive 
plaster or collodion. This covering takes 
the rub which would otherwise cause a 
blister. A hiker should never be with- 
out adhesive plaster, his best guarantee 
for comfort. 

One of the most important subjects 
taken up was the matter of camping. 
The place to pitch a camp is determined 
not so much by the beauty of the scenery 
as it is by accessibility of suitable fire 
wood, good drinking water, and sufficient 
food for the stock if pack animals are 
used. It is a mistake not to make things 
comfortable in camp, and to overlook 
sanitation is a breach of mountain 
etiquette. The building of a camp fire 
is not a mere piling of wood on some 
burning sticks, but isan art. A woodsman 















may be judged by the fire he builds. 
A small fire is best suited for cooking. 
A large fire with back logs will make the 
inside of a lean-to tent warm and cozy 
on a cold, windy night. The class was 
shown how to judge between various 
forms of tents, and what tent is best 
suited to the particular kind of outing. 
A single piece of canvas may be used 
as a pack covering, a lean-to shelter in a 
rain, a dog tent, or it may serve as a 
covering for a sleeping bag. 


4 ae most important subject of all and 
at the same time the one which usually 
receives the least attention is a question 
of what to eat and how to cook it.» Good 
foods improperly cooked and unbalanced 
diets have robbed many outings of the 
pleasure they merited. Several complete 
meals were prepared by the instructor 
to show the open fire methods of cookery. 
To avoid getting smoke into the eyes 
and to be able to handle a frying pan 
without making one’s self a subject for a 
hospital was shown to be merely a matter 
of camp-craft technique. The fire is to 
be small but vigorous. The kettles are 
supported over two small green logs which 
are about eight or ten inches apart. 
Upon these logs the fire is built by placing 
the sticks log-cabin fashion. This per- 
mits free circulation of the air from 
below, ‘‘makin’ the fire do its own blow- 
in,” and at the same time the coals 
drop down between the parallel logs ready 
to be used for frying or for baking the 
bread as desired later on. 

The selection of a balanced diet is 
more important for a camping trip than 
for any ordinary occasion. It must con- 
sist of foods that are wholesomé and 
that are easy to prepare. Variety is 
necessary. Perishables had better be 
left at home, than carried many miles 
only to be found unfit for use. Dried 
fruits are almost indispensable on long 
trips. If the trip is by pack then the 
matter of weight 1s a vital one, for every 
pound taken should count for as much as 
possible. Canned goods are heavy and, 
pound for pound, contain little nourish- 
._ment when compared with dried prod- 
ucts. There must be a proper nutritive 
ratio, so that sufhcient protein is sup- 
plied. The students were shown how to 
use tables giving the composition of the 
food stuffs to obtain a balanced diet. 
Certainly the “grub-stake” is an im- 
portant consideration, if the party is not 
to be routed by indigestion. 

The streams and lakes near the school 
afforded an excellent opportunity to 
study the art of fishing. Several varieties 
of trout were found waiting for the in- 
structor to select the proper fly and 
cast it in the approved style. The school 
cafeteria was kept well supplied with 
rainbow, steelhead, loch leven, and 
eastern brook trout. For those who pre- 
ferred trolling in the nearby lake, instruc- 
tion was given in the manipulation and 
selection of the proper tackle. 

Some were particularly interested in 
the shooting of big game, so they were 
given the chance. Fortunately the 
region supplied this want, for deer and 
bear and an occasional mountain lion 
were to be shot within easy distance. 
The habits of these and of smaller 
animals were studied. 

Practically the only creature one has 
co fear in the mountains is the rattle- 
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snake. He will seldom attack unless dis- 
turbed, but this sometimes unwittingly 
happens. The camp physician, during a 
lecture on first aid, gave a demonstra- 
tion on what to do in case of a bite by a 
rattler. This knowledge proved valuable 
on one of the subsequent hikes. A young 
lady, stooping to pluck a Mariposa lily, 
stepped on a snake. ‘The rattler struck 
her on the palm of the hand. The first 
aid equipment carried by the instructor 
was put to immediate use and the young 
lady taken to camp. There a physician 
was called but no further treatment was 
found necessary. Prompt action in the 
emergency with the right equipment was 
responsible for so happy an outcome. 

A series of lectures and demonstrations 
was given in the use of the camera. To 
make good pictures does not depend upon 
luck but painstaking efforts. One lec- 
ture was dew to the composition of 
the picture, in which was suggested 
various ways of handling the subject 
matter to make a picture that 1s pleasing. 
The mechanical part of the picture 
making was put upon a basis of measure- 
ments rather than one of guesswork. 
A reliable exposure meter was used for 
measuring the intensity of the light. 
The thermometer and watch with a de- 
veloping tank made the developing fool- 
proof. In printing from the negative, 
considerable benefit was derived from the 
use of a “printing-scale,” which gave the 
correct printing time for any negative 
when printing under standard conditions. 
The mottoes in this work were, ‘Look 
twice before you press the button,” and 
““Measure—don’t guess.” 


T has been said that all Nature is an 

open book. This is no doubt true, but 
unfortunately we are not versed in all of 
Nature’s dialects. We may be able 
to pick out a word here and another one 
there but only by diligent effort can we 
arrive at her ‘full meaning. Nature 
has written much about her past in the 
rocks of our mountain ranges. Inter- 
preting some of this past was the basis 
for many an animated argument among 
the hikers as they paused for breath on 
the steep slant on an incline. Natural 
points of advantage were selected as far 
as possible for these ‘‘breaths.” One of 
the most interesting of the many geologic 
records is the glacial lakes. In this 
region they are all on the nine thousand 
foot level. When viewed from a peak or 
ridge, they offered a wonderful picture, a 
blue gem set in silver granite. Fre- 
quently, still late in summer, they are 
edged with snow, which is the diamond 
circlet about the jewel. Many of the 
class had never seen snow before making 
these high trips. Halts made at such 
spots usually dee trerated into snow ball 
fights, where the unfortunate novices 
learned what a snow face-wash was and 
how a snow laden mountain stream 
might feel if diverted to the channel 
down one’s back. 

Hiram W. Epwarps. 
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LESSONS IN 
EFFICIENCY 


The Efficiency Life is the Only Life That 
Counts. Do Not Fail to Read Dr. Latson’s 
Fascinating, Helpful Work 


“‘THE ATTAINMENT OF EFFICIENCY’’ 
Through Rational Methods of Developing 
Health and Personal Power 








This work indicates the ave- 
nues that lead to efficient and 
successful living and should be 
read by every man and woman 
who would reach their best and 
attain their highest ambitions in 
business, professional, domestic 
or social life. This has been pro- 
nounced one of the few great 
books that have been written. 
The following are some of the 
many chapter headings: 


How to Live the Efficient 
Life—Mental Habits and 
Health—Secret of Mental Su- 
premacy—The Nobler Con- 
quest—Firmness One Secret of 
Power—The Power of Calm- 
ness—How to be an Efficient | 
Worker—The Attainment of 
Personal Power—The Secret 
of Personal Magnetism—How 
to Increase Vitality—The Prime 
Secret of Health—The Attain- 
ment of Physical Endurance— 
The Conquest of Worry—The 
Attainment of Success—The 
Way to Happiness—The Secret 
of a Beautiful Voice—The At- 
tainment of Physical Endur- 
ance—How to Live Long in 
the Land—The Gospel of Rest 
—Sleeping as a Fine Art— 
Common-Sense Feeding—How 
to Cure Yourself When Sick— 
Grace and How to Get It— 
Style and How to Have It— 
How to Have a Fine Complexion 
Specially commended to am- 
bitious young men and women 
as well as to parents who would 
be helpful to their children. 
All who are striving for success 
should read it. 
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Around the open valleys of Estes Park in Colorado cluster dominating mountains 


Two Miles High on Highgear 


N spite of the triteness of the phrase, 
Colorado is truly the Gateway to 
the West. Sprawled across this 
state are the great ranges of the 
Rocky mountains. To the east lie the 
rolling plains, the prairies and pleasant 
valleys of the corn belt. Beyond these 
mountains lies the Far West, rugged, 
rough, in some of its aspects less friendly, 
but eternally different. ‘These mountains 
and the land that lies beyond have an 
irresistible appeal that has in the past 
drawn venturesome men 


By Lindsay Howell 


though less in area. The plains from 
which these mountains rise are from five 
to six thousand feet above sea-level. In 
this vast expanse of rock and earth that 
has been pushed up toward the sky, there 
are forty peaks higher than 14,000 feet. 

In the glacial ages, slowly moving ice 
gouged from the granite of these moun- 
tains pockets that now form a thousand 





on from the East to the 
West, and that fascina- 
tion is no less strong to- 
day. The tourist and the 
settler have followed in 
the tracks of the miner, 
the adventurer and the 
gambler. 

The mountain wall of 
Colorado separates the 
East from the West. 
The change is abrupt, 
complete. Beyond the 
towering Front Range 
lie all the wonder places 
of the continent: the 
Yellowstone; Glacier Na- 
tional Park; Mt. Rainier; 
the Yosemite; Mt. Las- 
sen; Crater Lake; the 
Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado, to name a 
few of the greater ones. 
They seem to have been 
distributed over this 
western region with lav- 
ish partiality. But here 
on the very threshold of 
the West, nature was no 
less prodigal. 

Colorado, as the Span- 
ish name implies, is a 
land of bright color, of 
contrast, of individual- 
ity. Two roughly par- 
allel ranges of the Rock- 
ies cross the state from 
north to south. Beside 
these are secondary 
ranges, quite as imposing, 





This canyon is deep, but there is a road at the bottom of it and 
another at its top 


lakes of crystal clearness. Many of them 
are small, and almost all of them are 
tucked high on the shoulders of the moun- 
tains. The timber belts that range from 
eight to eleven thousand feet in elevation 
are heavily forested with yellow and ridge 
pole pine and with Douglas and Engel- 
mann spruce. Over this country of 
mountain and forest and lake lies an 
atmosphere marvelously dry and clear. 
This pure rare air plays tricks with 
the distance. The mountains always 
look near at hand and 
they are always far away, 
as anyone will testify 
who has started out 
jauntily to climb them. 
The landscapes some- 
times lose part of their 
charm because of this 
penetration, for the pic- 
ture seems flat, lacking 
the perspective that 
comes from haze and at- 
mosphere. Everywhere 
is continual sunlight and 
brightness, yet with the 
coolness of high alti- 
tudes. Joaquin Miller 
vigorously described this 
peculiar aspect of Colo- 
rado when he said of 
her: “There she sits, 
forever in the sun.” 
The motor car and the 
increasing length of 
smooth transcontinental 
highways are making 
Colorado more and more 
the Playground of the 
Nation. It is closer to 
the center of population 
than any other region of 
equal grandeur. A va- 
cation spent here, in 
these surroundings and 
beneath a blue and cloud- 
less sky, is a memorable 
experience. To one who 
has never seen great 
mountains and known 
their lure, it is an un- 
imaginable experience. 
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‘THE CAR EQUIPPED with these 
‘big caliber’ tires is ready for defensive 


action against any road condition, for Quaker Tires are super-tires—built to 
stand up to the grind of rough, hilly or any other kind of roads. You can 
start your vacation tour with confidence in your Quaker Tires, and return 
safe and satisfied. 


Without the exclusive feature of tempering, 
Quaker Tires would be as good as the best, 
but the temper is the thing that makes 
Quakers super-tires. The fine materials 
used and the sturdy construction of Quaker 
Tires insure your money’s worth; the tem- 
per pays big mileage dividends on the 
investment. 


Tempered rubber offers wonderful resist- 
ance to cutting. It wears evenly and 
mighty slowly. It will not crack, chip nor 
pick out. 


Though the adjustment guarantee on Quaker 
Tires is 1500 miles more than that on the 
tires you likely use, Quaker users report 
that the tires give one-half more to double 
the 5000 miles on which they are adjusted. 


Youcan get Quaker Tires almost anywhere. 
Look for the nearest dealer or write us for 
his name and address. Try out one Quaker 
Tire now, and when you start on your tour 
you will have Quakers on all four wheels. 


QUAKER CITY RUBBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 


PHILADELPHIA 


629 Market Street 


CHICAGO 


182 West Lake Street 








PITTSBURGH 


211 Wood Street 


NEW YORK 


53 Murray Street 
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The road runs up through a pleasantly cool and forested valley to Berthoud Pass over the Continental Divide 


Denver, a city that links the plains and 
the mountains, takes its logical place as 
the hub of this vacation area. It is the 
radiating point of many railroads and 
highways, over which thousands each 
year spread out to the innumerable places 
of delight that surround it. It is a city, 
itself on the edge of the plains, that 1s 
forever dominated by mountains. As 
one walks down the main business street, 
Long’s Peak, sixty miles away and 
14,271 feet high, is framed between office 
buildings. There is not a little mystery 
and fascination in looking from a busy, 
crowded city toward the still loneliness 
of the silent snow peaks. 

By railroad and motor many short 
trips can be made through picturesque 
and ever-changing scenery. Among these 
are the journey to Boulder, Idaho Springs, 
Golden, Morrison; the rail ascent of Mt. 
McClellan; the famous Georgetown Loop; 
the Switzerland Trail; Around the Horn. 
These are interesting names, and these 
trips lead to interesting places. Mining 
camps hungon mountain sides and in deep 
valleys; curious wriggling railroads that 
run through canyons and over mountain 
tops, give a relish and variety that i is often 
missing in conventional “ sightseeing. # 

Denver has seen no wisdom in hiding 
her light under a bushel, and has gone 
out to get the people who want to see the 
sort of things Colorado has to show them. 
The automobile roads about Denver, as 
in much of Colorado, are good. This is 
partly due to use of convict labor, which 
has madé it possible to build scenic roads 
that have no particular function other 
than beauty. They are almost as much 
interested in letting people see things 
from commanding positions as they are 
in getting them somewhere. Such a 
policy has proved to be only common 
sense, for more and more are automo- 





bilists visiting Colorado, and planning 
their transcontinental trips to include this 
Rocky mountain region. 

For the past two years Denver had 
maintained a municipal automobile camp- 
ing ground in the largest park in the 
city. Last summer two hundred cars a 
day parked here, taking advantage of 
Dentees unique hospitality. To ac- 
commodate the increasing demand for 
this space, a mountain camp ground at 
Genesee Park has been established this 
summer. Here one finds running water, 
stone bake-ovens and charming little 
shelter houses of stone, with thatched 
roofs and open fireplaces. 

Another of Denver’s parks is at Look- 
out Mountain. Here Buffalo Bill was 





This rustic shelter house in one of Denver’s 
mountain parks shows that she has gone 
far in her municipal hospitality 


recently buried. On a rocky cliff at the 
summit of this mountain, two thousand 
feet above Denver, will stand an eques- 
trian statue of the world-famous frontiers- 
man gazing with shaded eyes out over 
two hundred miles of plain and prairie 
that are so intimately associated with his 
picturesque life. From Lookout Moun- 
tain the chalk cliffs at Cheyenne, Wyom- 
ing, and the prairies of Kansas and Ne- 
braska are visible for hundreds of miles. 

Within three hours’ motor ride of 
Denver is one of the newest and largest of 
our federal playgrounds, the Rocky 
Mountain National Park. It spreads out 
over one of the most magnificent sections 
of the Front Range of the Rocky moun- 
tains. For simple grandeur of mountain 
scenery, the Rocky Mountain National 
Park is hardly surpassed in the world. 

It is essentially a place to linger in 
and live with, not something that one 
sees curiously, as a freak of nature, only 
to pass on. Estes Park, which has long 
been a favorite vacation ground of the 
Rockies, is the entrance through which 
the Rocky Mountain National Park is 
reached. Years ago, Lord Dunraven, an 
Englishman hunting big game in the 
Rockies, looked out for the first time on 
Estes Park. He knew at once that of all 
the places in the world here was the 
ideal game preserve. He did his best 
to buy it for a private estate, and really 
you can’t blame him much. But these 
efforts of private individuals failed, and 
it is now forever ours. There are many 
good hotels, camps, automobile roads, 
five golf courses, lakes, rivers and streams 
that abound withtrout. Ina word, every- 
thing to make a vacation delightful, and 
surely variety enough to satisfy every 
range of taste. 

The valley that forms a great part of 
Estes Park is one of open meadows 
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WHITE TRUCKS 


HAT a truck actually costs is not known until you 

have operated it for some time. The purchase price is 
often insignificant when compared with the maintenance 
and operating bills. The largest users of trucks consider 
it far cheaper to invest more money in White Trucks and 
enjoy unfailing service and low expenses over a long period 
of years—than to buy medium-grade trucks, pay higher 
bills for less dependable service and stand more rapid 
depreciation on the investment. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 
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and soft hills. It is broken here and there 
with forests of spruce and aspen, or by an 
occasional weather-worn yellow pine. 
With many twists and turns the Big 
Thompson river winds through the valley. 
Enos Mills, to whom the Rockies are 
what the Sierras meant to John Muir, 
describes this valley in ‘Wild Life on the 
Rockies,”’ a book delightfully fragrant of 
the mountains. Of the flowers he says, 
“Every season nearly one thousand 
varieties of wild flowers come to per- 
fume the air and open their ‘bannered 
bosoms to the sun.’ Many of these are 
of the brightest color. They crowd the 
streams, wave on the hills, shine in the 
woodlands vistas, and color the snow 
edge. Daisies, orchids, tiger lilies, fringed 
gentians, wild red_ roses, Mariposas, 
Rocky Mountain columbines, harebells, 
and forget-me-nots adorn every nook and 
space.” 

Around about this valley cluster great 
snow-burdened mountains: Long’s Peak, 
Mt. Ypsilon, Hague’s Flat Top. There is 
stiff work a plenty for anyone who likes 
mountain climbing. Long’s Peak has 
the reputation of being the seventh 
hardest peak in the world to conquer. 

Scattered among the crags and over- 
hung by dwarfing walls of granite are 
many small glaciers feeding mountain 
lakes of splendid clearness. Each has a 
character quite its own; some are up 
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where stunted trees must fight their 
never-ending battle with the cold along 
the timber line; others are overshadowed 
by crowding forests. 

Some people think of scenery in terms 
of fish. There is something in this 
theory too, for wherever you find good 
scenery, you are pretty sure to find good 
fishing near by. Where there are snow- 
capped mountains and trees, there are 
sure to be trout streams and lakes. These 
mountains of Colorado are no excep- 
tion, for in them there are many streams 
well stocked with rainbow and speckled 
trout. In the Gunnison river, for in- 
stance, is some of the best trout fishing 
in the United States. These streams 
are famous, and every Saturday afternoon 
“fish trains” leave Denver with their 
cargo of indefatigable anglers. Of course, 
as is the case everywhere, in spite of 
railroad folders, the farther you get away 
from the accessible places the bigger and 
the more plentiful are the trout. Septem- 
ber is the best fishing month. Hunting 
is still good in Colorado but not what it 
used to be in the good old days. There 
are bear, deer, mountain lions, bobcats, 
and with an experienced guide they can 
be killed. 

There is very much more in Colorado 
than Denver and the Rocky Mountain 
National Park. Seventy-five miles south 
of Denver and right at the base. of the 


In the mountains of Colorado there are over a thousand lakes of crystal clearness, each with a character quite its own 





mountains is famous Colorado Springs. 
A city of some twenty-five thousand 
people, it is peculiarly cosmopolitan. 
Julian Street tells of an Englishman liv- 
ing this immensely attractive life of 
Colorado Springs, who volunteered the 
opinion that, while San Francisco and 
New York were both “‘perfectly ripping,” 
there were only two other places in the 
country that were civilized. Upon being 
asked what they were he said, “Colorado 
Springs and Chicago.” Civilized is quite 
the word for Colorado Springs. They 
play real polo here; its clubs, both town 
and country, are not small-town affairs; 
there are houses that would be less sur- 
prising on Long Island than off here on 
the edge of the Colorado prairies. People 
of wealth and taste and breeding have 
come together here, mostly for their 
health, from every part of the world. It 
is not a place that has a Western flavor or 
any other kind of a flavor, but simply its 
own. It would never occur to the people 
who make Colorado Springs civilized, to 
brag of their town’s being civilized. 
Pike’s Peak is in the very back yard 
of Colorado Springs. It is by no means 
one of the most imposing mountains in 
Colorado, and there are twenty-six that 
are higher, but it is by all odds the most 
famous. In 1806 Captain Zebulon Pike 
discovered and attempted to climb this 
deceptive mountain. Half a century 
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perform no bet- 
ter than its lubri- 
cation will let it. 


Use 


HAVOLINE 


**Tt makes a difference’’ 


The sealed can is 
your guarantee of 
uniform quality, 
full quantity, no 
waste. 


Jndian Refining Company 
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NEW YORK 
San Francisco 
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Los Angeles : 
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FOR FORDS AND 
ALL OTHER CARS 


START EASY IN ANY WEATHER! 
MORE POWER AND ONE-HALF MORE MILEAGE! 
Air Friction Carburetors use cheapest grade gas- 
oline or even half gasoline and half coal oil with 
excellent results. 
Over 250,000 enthusiastic users! 
Start your car instantly and move off at once; 
while motor is cold (even zero weather), with no 
“spitting,”’ “‘popping,’’ or ‘‘missing.’’ In other 
words, end your carburetor troubles. 


AIR-FRICTION 





CARBURETORS 


Newly Perfected Model for 1917 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write or wire 

us at once,sending his name and the name and 

model of your car, 

30% off list price where no representative is 

already appointed. 

Ask us about our 30-day trial offer. 

Dealers, garages, and repair shops make greater 

profits and give more satisfaction supplyin 
AIR FRICTION CARBURETORS, an 

_* spark plugs, than on any other 

accessory they can handle. 


THE AIR FRICTION 
CARBURETOR CO. 


227 Madison St., Dayton, Ohio 


be Manufacturers of carburetors 
wnt im) for pleasure cars, trucks, trac- 
59 | tors and motor boats. 
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later gold was discovered in the South 
Platte, and swarms of insatiable gold- 
seekers determined to reach ‘‘Pike’s Peak 
or Bust.”” A cog railroad to its summit 
was finished in 1890. Through it all, 
Pike’s Peak has become world famous. 
An automobile road was recently built 
to the crest of this 14,000-foot mountain. 
A great amount of money was spent in 
making a smooth wide road of a very 
easy gradient to the summit, which is a 
distance of twenty-six miles by road 
from Colorado Springs. The view as it 
unfolds before the ascending motorist is 
of so tremendous an expanse that it 
beggars description. Last September a 
spectacular hill climb, which is now to 
become an annual event, was held over a 
portion of this Pike’s Peak grade. Twenty- 
three specially built cars contested in this 
dizzy climb to literally the top of the 
world. It was a thrilling sight to see 
these cars whirl up this old mountain 
that had seen so many climbers turn 
back unequal to the task. Nerve and 
skill are required for this sort of thing, 
for the road twists and turns continually, 
and a skid on an outside curve holds no 
pleasant prospect for these reckless 
souls. Anyone who has ever driven a 
car at high altitudes knows how quickly 


Myriad flowers bloom at the snow edges under the shadows of the peaks of the 
Rocky Mountain National Park 







his radiator water boils, and he knows 
the fickleness of his carburetor as the 
air becomes rarer. A _ highly “tuned” 
racing car is even more susceptible to 
the effects of changing altitudes, but all 
these difficulties were overcome in this 
race, and the cars were sent around the 
curves and up the grades at a terrific 
speed. Poor Zebulon Pike, who a hun- 
dred years before turned back exhausted 
after a three-day attempt to scale this 
mountain, must have turned in his grave. 

This roadway to the summit of Pike’s 
Peak will soon have ja very keen rival, 
for a survey has been completed for a 
somewhat similar grade to the top of Mt. 
Evans. This road should surpass almost 
anything of the kind in the world, for 
Mt. Evans is both higher and more 
rugged than Pike’s Peak. This latest 
addition to Colorado’s roads that will 
take the motorist over two miles high on 
highgear, will be a part of Denver’s ex- 
panding mountain park system. 

Interest is by no means confined to 
Pike’s Peak, for there is much else to see 
near Colorado Springs. The Garden of the 
Gods, now a city park, is a nearby valley 
cluttered with fantastically shaped masses 
of sandstone. At its entrance stand two 
great red cliffs that are really imposing. 
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Six miles northwest of Colorado Springs 
is a charming little valley called Blair 
Athol, of which Helen Hunt Jackson, the 
author of Ramona, says: “I do not 
believe that in all the earth is a spot to 
be found more beautiful than Blair 
Athol, unless it may be some wild 
flower garden nestled at the base of the 
Dolomites in the Tyrol.” At the foot of 
Pike’s Peak is Manitou, the famous 
resort and mineral springs. Over the 
rocky defiles of the Ute Pass the Indians 
for centuries carried their sick and dying 
to these springs, which they called the 
“Great Spirit.” Cheyenne Canyon is 
another restful glade that runs into the 
mountains for about a mile, ending 
abruptly in a series of beautiful water- 
falls and cascades. 

It is very much worth the motorists’ 
while to make the trip south to Pueblo, 
the second largest city in Colorado. 
Here a very interesting journey can be 
made up the Arkansas river to Canyon 
City, where one can motor over the 
famous Royal Gorge Loop and the re- 
markable Sky Line Drive. 

Another very picturesque section of 
Colorado that is accessible to the motorist 
is the Mesa Verde National Park, almost 
in the southwestern corner of the state. 
Here are perhaps the best preserved relics 
of the Cliff Dwellers on the North Ameri- 
can continent. This national park is 
reached by a good automobile road from 
Mancos, Colorado. 

The Mesa Verde is a great plateau 
that has been cut into deep and pre- 
cipitous gorges by the Mancos river and 
its many tributaries. In these cliffs and 
on the mesa tops are many mysterious 
structures reared by the race that once 
flourished here. It has been long known 
that the dwellings were here, but it is 
only recently that they have been put 
under the protection of the government 
to preserve them from commercial col- 
lectors and the omnipresent souvenir 
gatherer. 

On the top of one of the larger mesas a 
peculiar mound had long been an object 
of curiosity. After months of excava- 
tion here, the famous Sun Temple of 
Mesa Verde was revealed after its ages of 
burial. It is a great building shaped 
like a capital D, almost 425 feet long. 
The outlines of its walls show many 
round and semicircular rooms, which 
must have been used as places of worship. 
Such a building could only have been 
erected from a preconceived plan, worked 
out in its entirety before construction 
was started. Planned as it is, it is im- 
ossible that it could have been built 
i room being added to room in a hit-or- 
miss fashion by succeeding generations. 

In the high cliffs themselves some of 
the dwelling places, several of them three 
stories high and large enough to house 
many families, have been restored to 
somewhat their original condition. To 
anyone who feels the mystery and 
romance of this departed civilization the 
Mesa Verde National Park proves fas- 
cinating. 

Not everything that is worth seeing in 
Colorado is two miles high, but in looking 
up at the high places, and looking 
down from the high places there 1s an 
ever-changing panorama of delight. The 
motorist can go quickly from the one to 
the other, with all the consequent thrills 
of splendor and variety. 
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If you could dissect a SAVAGE you’d realize that “Heap 
big mileage” is built into it during every minute of its 
manufacture. 

Highest grade rubber and fabric, perfectly balanced de- 
sign, most careful workmanship, full size. 

A tough road-gripping tread—neither so heavyastoproduce stiff- 
ness, nor so light as to give insufficient protection to the carcass. 
Cushion of high-grade resilient rubber—absorbs the road shocks. 
Sid¢gwall specially shaped to distribute flexing—wil] not crack. 
And the carcass—finest Sea Island cotton, long fibre, tough, triple 
tested, built up layer by layer into the strongest carcass that can 
be made. 


High mileage, low cost per mile. Sold from factory to you 
through our own distributors. Watch for the red Savage sign 


SAVAGE 
TIRES 


Heap big mileage! 


THE SAVAGE TIRE CORPORATION 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


Branch Stores: 
1125-29 Van Ness Ave. 
"700 W. 7th Street 
936 Second Street 


©7747 













San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
San Diego 







SAVAGE 
GRAFINITE TUBES 













The only tubes that have graphite 
vuleanized into the surface. Pre- 
vents deterioration, sticking, frie- 
tlun and heating. Makes soap-stone 
unnecessary. Lengthens the life 
of the tubes. 





“INVESTING IN POPULATION” 


An interesting pamphlet for 
aggressive commercial organi- 
zations. For free copy address 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, Advertising Dept., SAN FRANCISCO 


KOVERALLS 


Reg.U.:S.Pat.OfrF. 


_, Keep Kids Kleen 


The most practical, healthful, playtime 
garments ever invent for children 1 to 
8 years of age. Made in one piece with 
drop back. Easily slipped on or off. 
Easily washed. Notight elastic bands 
to stop circulation. Made in blue 
denim, and genuine blue and white 
hickory stripes. Also lighter weight, 
DW fast- chlorisialetialin dark bine cadet 
Peat blue, tan or dark red, all appropri- 
‘ately trimmed with fast-co or 
galatea. All garments made in 
Dutch neck with elbow sleeves 
or high neck ba long | sleeves. 
AN = $1.00 the suit 
It your dealer cannot supply you 
we will send them, cha ice prepaid 
on receipt of price, $1,00 each, 
action guaranteed 
A as money refunded. 
BAS FREE HD 
eware of Imitations, Leis for 
Made by  Twe Horses on the Label. 
Levi Strauss & Co., San Francisco 
Awarded GRAND PRIZE at the P.P.I.E. 































Barking Betsy 
in the Marble Halls of Oregon 


Hamilton Laing, on his gas- 
oline trail-pony, is penetrat- 
ing the mountain wilds of 
Southern Oregon in search 
of the hidden wonders 
known as the “Marble 
Caves.” Joaquin Miller, the 
poet of the Sierras, once 
visited these caves and de- 
scribed them for the readers 
of SUNSET. The poet found 
them in pioneer western 
fashion, astride of a horse, 
with his grub in his saddle- 
bags. Hamilton Laing, 
whose descriptions of motor- 
ing over American trails and 
highways are filled with the 
poetic quality of the nature- 
lover and interpreter, is ex- 
ploring these caves in the 
manner of the moment, for 
Barking Betsy is the latest 
thing in motorcycles. 

Read his fascinating report 
of this trip in 


Sunset for September 
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Motor-Shopping on the Highways 





This boy traps and skins bobcats and sells 
their pelts beside the San Fernando 
boulevard, making ten dollars 
on a fine Sunday 


As you have been reading this, I have 
been feeling your wonder as to the whys 
and wherefores of this mad orgy of road- 
side trafficking. 

Is it in the way of an eager effort to bring 
down the soaring cost of living? It is not. 

Any day at the height of the orange 
season I can buy at my door oranges at 
ten cents a bucket containing a dozen 
and a half. They are culls, to be sure, 
slightly imperfect as to skin but crisp, 
juicy, full-flavored. On street corners 
downtown wagonloads of oranges are 
offered at five cents a dozen. Your 
grocer will sell you the best at from 
twenty to forty cents a dozen, according 
to size. Save only where some small boy 
is on the lawn or under your wheels with 
small oranges at five or ten cents, you see 
very few cheap oranges offered by the 
roadside. The Busy Bee had found the 
greatest demand for the choicest fruit, 
and her prices are those of the best fruit- 
erers in town. 

Chinamen bring to the door potatoes 
at a fraction over three cents a pound, 
since potatoes have gone on the list of 
luxuries. You pay but a slightly smaller 
fraction over three cents at the wayside 
markets. 

Yonder at the carnation fields you pay 
five cents a dozen for blossoms in fair 
weather, ten when it has been raining 
several days, twenty-five or more at 
Christmas time according to the ther- 
mometer and the demand. You can get 
carnations from the same gardens at the 
same price on any downtown corner. It 
is the same with violets and other out- 
door flowers. 

You can buy a collie pup or Boston 
terrier at a pet-shop for the same price 
as on the boulevards, and I dare say a 
bobcat skin or a willow basket is no 
higher in town than in the country. 

Is it, then, the matter of freshness that 
attracts the buyer? In some cases, yes. 
Where the vegetables and fruit are grown 
on the ranch at whose entrance they are 
sold, there is this advantage. But some 
of these wayside marketers bring their 
goods from town and sell them just the 
Discriminating buyers detect the 


same. 


(Continued from page 40) 


difference and drive past stands where 
food from commission houses is offered. 
Many don’t know the difference, pay city 
prices for city stuff and do their own de- 
livering, when they would not so much 
as take home a spool of thread from a 
store. 

Is there any serious reason at all—at 
all? There is none. 

It’s nothing in the world but the pic- 
turesqueness of it, the lure of the outdoor 
background, which makes a sort of stage 
setting and gives every buyer a sense of 
being among the dramatis personae. 

It’s more fun to buy a bobcat skin out- 
doors where you can see the bobcat that 
grew it and call him by his first name, 
than to go into a taxidermist’s or furrier’s 
reeking with mixed smells of camphor, 


eh 


FoR SALE 
Pedigreed Boston Terrier 
Puppies from 
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A breeder of thoroughbred Boston terriers 
took the highway as a short 
route to market 


naphtha and dead animals and buy the 
skin of a cat to whom you’ve not been 
introduced. 


T’S more fun to buy oranges from a 

red-bandanaed darky under a palm- 
thatched ramada with a background of 
orange trees, even though you know 
those trees couldn’t grow half the oranges 
she sells than to buy the same oranges at 
the same price from a hurried clerk at a 





A Japanese girl sells carnations at a corner 
of the patch where they are grown 
beside Hollywood boulevard 





They hung a few willow baskets by the 
road one Sunday morning and now 
they have bought a motor-truck 
for their shipping business 


Broadway fruiterer’s with one eye on the 
trafic officer to see that he doesn’t tag 
your car before you get your change. 

It’s more fun to buy eggs within sound 
of the cackle of the hens that laid them 
than to buy the same hens’ eggs by tele- 
phone from your grocer. For when all’s 
said and done, you aren’t going to eat the 
whole dozen or five that you carry home 
while they are still warm from the nest, 
so it is not the mere freshness that catches 
you any more than it is the price. The 
people who buy these eggs at forty or 
sixty cents a dozen are not keen on saving 
three or four cents a dozen. 

It’s more fun to buy a bucketful of 
apricots or a fifty-dollar dog from a bare- 
foot boy by the roadside out in the sun- 
shine; it’s more fun to bargain for a box 
of tomatoes or a brace of watermelons 
under a liveoak by a little ranch house 
snuggled in the foothills; it’s more fun 
to buy a jar of honey where you can smell 
the flowers that gave it to the bees, or a 
jug of cider squeezed from the apples 
while you wait—it’s more fun, I say, to do 
these things than to go into a city shop 
in the humdrum way, or order by tele- 
phone day after day for 365 days of the 
year less the fifty-two Sundays. 

It’s fun that everybody is longing for 
in this hurrying, worrying, high-speed 
world, and it’s fun they are willing to pay 
for. 

And perhaps there’s just a bit of fun 
in giving a sidelong kick the while to that 
bogey of bogeys, the middleman. This 
is the fun that is left to you on the way 
home with your feet resting across a box 
of potatoes, and separated from your 
neighbors by a jug of cider and a water- 
melon, while you balance on your knees 
three cartons of eggs and a bunch of 
flowers, and on your shins a piece of 
rustic furniture. 

A word of advice: When anybody in 
Los Angeles asks you to go for a drive on 
any of the week-end days, beware the 
tonneau. Fight for a place beside the 
fellow in front who has all the delight 
and none of the discomfort of killing two 
birds with his twenty-cent gas. 
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The Scarlet 


Kimono 


(Continued from page 50) 


acknowledging, unconsciously, as do we | 


all, that fire after all is the center of life. 

As she sat over the glowing coals those 
wet and dismal days, she felt that she 
-could never again live without an open 
fire, and beside it her work flowed in 
steady and satisfying current, building 
broader than her first endeavors had 
taught her to expect. 


HRISTMAS passed; the new year was 

ushered in; January slipped away; 
and at last Valentine’s day arrived. The 
second instalment of “Jimmie” had long 
since been accepted; and the third story 
from her little character absorbed every 
waking moment. Rachael went to bed 
the night before the day dedicated to the 
doings of the little god of Love with her 
work fresh and bubbling in her mind; 
she would write a valentine to Jimmie. 
The desire to begin was so strong upon 
her that it was with difficulty that she 
could command her eyes in taking a rest 
after fourteen hours of continuous work. 
A little heap of shavings lay ready to her 
hand on the hearth; her kimono was 
spread over the back of a chair; and 
seemingly all things were ready. 

The shell of the San Francisco night 
opened grudgingly to the day crowding 
forward for its brief experience. The 
morning was overhung with gloomy fore- 
boding; and Rachael applied a match to 
the shavings, hoping thereby to banish 
oppressive imaginings, and by her activi- 
ties to compel the usual happy spirit 
necessary to good work. 

“A valentine to Jimmie! Oh, you 
darling! Pm going to do you the 
beautifulest!” she exclaimed, addressing 
the little bust which she proceeded to 
dust vigorously. 

Still intent upon compelling her mood, 
she moved about the room with brisk 
step, opening the windows to the very 
top and spreading up the couch upon 
which she made her bed at night. 

With the room in order and her break- 
fast eaten, she arranged pen, ink, paper 
and erasers on the little table before the frre. 

“Now for a day’s work!” she said 
enthusiastically. 

It was at that exact moment that Ra- 
chael heard a voice. 

The front parlor had been rented the 
day before while Rachael had been on 
one of her rare excursions for supplies, 
and the new boarder had evidently come 
up the stairs to take possession. He was 
addressing the small son of the house, 
who trundled his red wagon through the 
hall opposite Rachael’s door. Rachael’s 
breath came in a short spasmodic gasp. 

“That’s Sol Burlough!”’ she whispered 
through lips stiff with apprehension; 
and she glanced towards the flimsily 
fastened double-doors separating the 
two rooms. 


That the way of this transgressor is in- 
deed hard will be seen in the September 


instalment. The story of Rachael’s strug- 
gle upward began in the July number. 
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“Mr. Brown, we need two more Temcos 
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MANY USES 
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“All right, Bill, go ahead. They’re saving us money, I think you told me.” 


“I should say yes, chief. 


Saved the cost on the three we have already. ‘Tried to get 


Jones to buy a couple when I worked there. But he could only see first cost. Ifa factory superintendent is any 
judge of business, I’d say, chief, that one of the reasons you are progressing so rapidly is because you can see 
how to make money by spending it. These Temcos are sure cost savers and work speeders.” 


In effect, these are the words of many a factory superintendent, machine shop foreman, and garage man. 


TEMCO PORTABLE ELECTRIC DRILL 


Drills by Electricity Anywhere—Direct or Alternating Current 
Five Sizes—9 to 19 Pounds. Capacities to % in. Drilling in Steel 


A Portable Machine Shop 


Quicker, cheaper and more accurate than hand work. It drills all kinds of wood and metal, taps threads, 


Thousands of Temcos in use by 
manufacturers of all kinds of 
metal or wooden products. Gen- 
eral repair shops of all kinds, 
Sheet Metal Workers, Garages, 
machine shops and tool rooms. 
Automobile, wagon and carriage 


builders. Repairmen in public 
buildings and manufacturing 
plants of all kinds. Railroads, 
Steamship and all transportation 
companies. Plumbers, Electri- 
cians and central stations. General 
Contractors and Engineers. Fac- 
tories, Mills and Foundries, etc. 





drives and draws screws, buffs metal, grinds valves, sharpens tools. Take it anywhere— 
any time. Attach to electric light socket and you're ready. Costs only a cent an hour to run 
Easy, instant control by finger switch. A good use for it every hour in the day on dozens of 
jobs. Saves hours and hours of disassembling to take work to stationary tool. You simply 
take tool to the job, snap the switch button and you’re at work. 


Temco Motor Highly Efficient 
Temco’s great popularity lies largely in its wonderful high speed com- 
mutator type motor. Armature shaft is from szckel forging steed. 
We build it in our own shops under direct supervision of our experts. 
Each one gets exacting test before shipment. No better motor of this 
type made, 






Temco Tools of Larger Capacity 
Besides Temco Portable Drills we can serve you with Grinders, Buffers, 
Drills, etc., of larger capacity. Put your requirements up to us and we'll 
fit you out right. 
Temco Tools are sold by the 
leading Pacific Coast Jobbers 


Get our catalog 
THE TEMCO ELECTRIC MOTOR COMPANY 
1706 Sugar Street, Leipsic, Ohio 


Makers also of Temco-Alta Shock Absorbers and Temco Shock 
Absorbers, Master Vibrators, and Lock Switehes for Fords. 
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The Sunset Country 


Here follow timely and _ interesting 
@Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, conducted in conjunction with this department, suppl 


facts concerning the great Pacific Slope, the country served by Sunset Magazine. 
ies disinterested information concerning 


the West, its lands and industries. The purpose is to guide and advise the stranger, whether tourist or homeseeker. Its 
organization covers the entire West and the services are free. Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the 
general service of the Bureau, will be found below. @ The announcements of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, resorts, communities 
and colonization companies appearing in these columns have been investigated by Sunset Magazine and are reliable and trustworthy. 








IN POTATOES, APPLES, BEETS, 
BARLEY AND LIVE STOCK, 


produced during the past season, 
shows the agricultural versatility 
of Monterey County—and this 
from only five of the staple 
products. 


Wouldn’tit be to your advantage 
to investigate the opportunities 
awaiting you here? Where could 
you ‘“‘do your bit’”’ in helping in 
this world struggle more pleas- 
antly than in the fertile, sun- 
kissed valleys of 


onterey Count 


CALIFORNIA 


where much of its valley lands are open 
for development, an advantage to the 
settler seeking fresh opportunities? 


The county has always been one of large 
holdings, but within the last few months 
there have been thousands of acres 
made accessible to the small farmer. 


The northern end of the county is the 
chief fruit-producing region. In the 
central and southern sections, dairying 
and beet-raising are the two chief fac- 
tors, while in the extreme south hay 
and grain are still the leaders. 


San Francisco is but 100 miles to the 
north, a trip of a few hours by train or 
on highways famous for their smooth- 
ness, where a ready market is waiting 
your diversified products. Write for 
illustrated literature to 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 

















Why not be an Apple- 
Grower in Sonoma? 


Sonoma County, California, is pre-eminently an 
apple country and especially is this true of the 
district surrounding Sebastopol, where the Graven- 
stein, earliest of all good apples, is king. 

Other varieties are grown in the county—Alex- 
ander, Spitzenberg, Baldwin, Bellfleur, Hoover, 
Jonathan, Newtown Pippin, Rhode Island Green- 
ing, Rome Beauty—grown successfully, more suc- 
cessfully than in most sections of the United States. 
An authority has figured that the average ten 
acres of apples, brought to bearing, costs $3,062.50. 
The average yield is from 750 to 1500 boxes per 
acre and, estimated conservatively, this means 
from $600 to $1200 income per acre. 

Sonoma County also has a world reputation for its 
prunes, and its hops, and its berry products. 
Petaluma is the greatest poultry center in the 
United States. 

Sonoma County is less than fitty miles from San 
Francisco and 1s in close touch with the big San 
Francisco Bay markets both by rail and water 
transportation. 

If you want to know of the opportunities await- 
ing you here, write for free information and litera- 
ture to 


Sonoma County Development Association 
SANTA ROSA, CAL. 








Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 





Conducted under the supervision of Walter V. Woelhlke 





The following general questions and answers are typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco. 


Alkali, Snake Bites and Homesteads 


Q. What is a convenient test for land 
too alkaline for crop raising in arid sec- 
tions?’ What is a good test for water 
unsafe to drink in arid lands for reasons 
of alkali and other poisons? What is the 
best remedy for snake bite? What do you 
consider the most attractive section to a 
homesteader in this country south of 
and west of latitude 39° and longitude 
109°? This is to be considered from the 
standpoint of the man with the minimum 
of money resources. What do you con- 
sider the minimum amount of money a 
man should have to attempt to home- 
stead irrigable land in this section?— 
J. S. D., Porrsmoutn, Ouro. 


A. We know of no easy and conven- 
ient test for soil too alkaline for crop 
raising. Sometimes the salts are deposited 
and visible on the surface of the soil. 
When this is not the case a soil auger 
has to be used and a chemical test made. 
Really arid land is of no value whatever 
till water has been put on it, and it is 
often the case that alkali develops with 
irtigation. If soil has good natural drain- 
age, any excess of water will percolate 
through the soil and will seep out to the 
drainage channels, conveying with it in 
solution small quantities of soluble salts. 
In such cases the water evaporated from 
the surface cannot exceed the amount 
that passes down through the soil and 
alkaline accumulations cannot occur. 
The irrigation of poorly drained arid 
lands will result in injurious deposits of 
alkali. Naturally in examining arid lands 
these things have to be kept in mind, and 
these rather technical questions cannot 
be easily determined by an inexperienced 
person. In choosing any arid lands the 
experts of the state colleges of agriculture 
should be first consulted. The natural 
vegetation often furnishes an index of the 
lack or abundance of alkali, but this is 
merely a rough indication not always to 
be trusted. Soil samples from every ten 
acres should be sent to’the nearest agri- 
cultural college for analysis. 

Nor do we know of any easy test for 
poisoned waters. By carrying litmus 
papers, waters too alkaline can be easily 
detected. We certainly should not advise 
the “‘tenderfoot” to venture far out in the 
desert without an experienced guide. It 
is only in the more isolated part of the real 
desert that poisoned water is found, and 





this is no place for the novice. Except in 
a very few out-of-the-way places where 
no homesteader has any business, taste 
will tell whether the water is potable or 
not. 

The best thing to do in case of a snake- 
bite is to cut off as far as possible the cir- 
culation between the bite and the body. 
The bite should then be sucked, to extract 
as much poison as possible. It is also well 
to cauterize the wound. If possible, crys- 
tals of permanganate of potash should be 
put in the wound or injected with a hypo- 
dermic needle. Stimulants should not be 
used till the heart becomes depressed. 

We do not consider any section in the 
areas you mention particularly attractive 
for homesteading. The man with a 
“minimum of money resources” should 
give up the hope of obtaining irrigable 
arid land free. There are plenty of arid 
lands to enter upon, but it is often im- 
possible and always very expensive to put 
water on these lands. We do not believe 
that a man with less than $3000 should 
attempt to homestead arid lands, but of 
course no arbitrary figure can be set, for 
this depends largely upon a man’s in- 
dividual ability and experience. 


Raisins in California 
Q. Where is the best place in California 
for raisin growing? How is San Joaquin 


valley? Also, where is the best money to 


be made?—J. K. F., Nez Perce, Iba. 


A. The country around Fresno has 
come to be the raisin growing center of 
the state. Here are grown four times as 
many raisins as in any other county of 
the state and in fact more than the whole 
production of the rest of the state com- 
bined. Raisins have been one of the best 
crops in Fresno county for years. Through 
national selling campaigns and because of 
a sound codperative organization among 
the farmers the price has been held at a 
profitable point for the grower. 

In good locations raisin land can be 
bought for $100 an acre. The cost of 
planting and caring for the vineyard for 
the first three years would probably 
amount to about $150. Some varieties 
have to be trellised and this will necessi- 
tate another expenditure of $25 or $30 an 
acre. A well-managed vineyard may 
yield a net profit of from $50 to $200 per 
acre when in full bearing. One that is 
neglected will often fail to pay running 
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expenses. For raisins—and many other 
crops—you could select no better locality 
than Fresno county. 





Open Range in Arizona 


Q. Please advise me of the best open 
range country in Arizona for cattle 
breeding. Also, the best leased pasture 
ranch country in Arizona. Also, the best 
section for sheep breeding. Is Clifton, 
Arizona, a mining town or a town sup- 
ported by ranching? What towns in 
Arizona are wholly dependent upon 
ranching?—J. W. S., Santa Monica, 
CAL. 

A. Surrounding Tucson there is one 
of the best open range and breeding sec- 
tions in Arizona. On the hills there is 
native growth that affords fairly good 
feed through most of the year. It is of 
course rather hard to find real open range 
in these times, and the ‘“‘free grass” of 
the old cattle days is a thing of the past. 
Much of the open range and grazing land 
in Arizona was over-stocked for years, 
resulting in the tramping down and 
obliteration of much good natural forage. 
As time goes on, there is a tendency to 
regulate this grazing more strictly in ac- 
cordance with the real capacity of the 
ranges. This southern part of Arizona 
is better adapted to breeding purposes 
than the northern, colder, mountainous 
sections. The country around Tucson is 
also preferable for sheep breeding, be- 
cause in its mild climate there is a lower 
rate of mortality among the lambs. We 
believe that you could find the best op- 
portunities to get leased pasture lands in 
the Salt River valley. Here there are 
quantities of alfalfa raised and under 
modern methods of stock raising this is 
essential. 

Clifton is almost solely a mining town. 
Phoenix may almost be said to be depend- 
ent upon agriculture, although it is some- 
what supported by mining interests, as 
well as winter tourists. Around it is a 
rich and prosperous farming section. 


Stable Land Values 


Q. From a general farming, stock- 
raising and dairying standpoint, what 
valley in California do you consider the 
most favorable in the matter of climate, 
good soil, stable land values and settled 
conditions, and future advance in values? 
What county is best suited to present 
and future dairying and dairy stock- 
raising? Heat does not agree with me. 
Do you consider the Sound country in 
Washington a good farming proposition? 
Aside from lumbering, do you consider 
the country profitable for investment? If 
so, along what lines? What business do 
you consider the Sound country particu- 
larly good for?f—J. S., Artesia, New 
Mexico. 


A. We believe that you will have a 
rather hard job to locate a district in 
which land values are not only absolutely 
stable but advancing. Throughout the 
far West land values are still more or 
less speculative in character and when 
times are booming they are apt to go 
higher than their earning capacity war- 
rants. That is what happened 3, 4 and 
5 years ago all along the Pacific Coast 
when the value of land of all kinds was 
based almost exclusively upon the earn- 
ings of the best orchards. This boom 
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Come Back to the Soil 
and Do Your Bit 


Sacramento County offers you a place to make your home amid 
pleasant surroundings, with exceptional profit for your efforts, and, 
you in turn will be doing your patriotic duty toward your country. 


You can make any choice you may desire. 


The Sacramento farmer is not bound down by climatic conditions to 
a few ordinary crops. He can grow what suits his fancy, from barley 
to rice, from apples to oranges, from onions to olives, from straw- 
berries to figs. 


The accompanying table prepared by Fred C. Brosius, Deputy 
County Horticultural Commissioner of Sacramento County, shows 
average profits from some of the crops grown in this county: 


Average Profit 

$ 25 to $ 40 

$100 to $200 

$ 75 to $200 

$ 75 to $150 

$ 45 to$ 90 

Meets (sugar)... ..3...0. $ 40 to $ 80 
herries $ 75 to $200 
Figs $100 to $200 
Grapes (table) $ 75 to $225 
Grapes (wine)...........$ 60 to $ 75 
rapes (raisin)...........$ 50 to $150 


Product Average Profit 
$100 to $300 
....$150 to $400 
oes .$100 to $300 
$100 to $250 
$100 to $400 
$150 to $500 
Srp toner to $200 
Rite..aa. oe aeeaice Salto $50 
Strawberries.............$100 to $400 
Walnuts $100 to $250 


Do the crops which you are raising bring you as much profit? 


Prices for all kinds of farm products are increasing and as the 
above averages were tabulated before these increases they can be 
regarded as below the present average. 


The whole area of 632,108 acres is fertile. The soil is alluvial 
wash from the mountains and hills, and in places is 40 feet in depth. 
Think of rich sediment soil extending to this depth and of the cre- 
ative values contained therein. Through this plain runs the Sacra- 
mento River, the largest in the state, affording cheap transportation 
for the county’s products between the cities of Sacramento and San 
Francisco. 


Three transcontinental railways afford reasonable and rapid trans- 
portation facilities to the large Eastern markets. 
Send for illustrated literature. Tell us what branch of farming interests 
you and ask us all the questions you want answered. We have special 


investigators, farm advisers, experts in all lines ready to advise and help 
the settler. 


IMMIGRATION DEPARTMENT 


Board of Supervisors, Sacramento County 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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We ask your attention 
to this wonderful lake, 
lying in the crater of an 
extinct volcano, in 
Crater Lake National 
Park, Southern Oregon. 
This beautiful lake is 
surrounded by rugged, 
inspiring mountain 
scenery, and the tourist 
who tarries here will 
find much to charm in 
mountain, forest, lake 
and stream. 


Crater Lake Lodge, a 
picturesque inn on the 
rim of the lake, affords 
ample accommodations 
to all comers. 


Tickets at reduced rates 
are sold by the Southern 
Pacific to Crater Lake, 
and passengers may be 
routed via Medford or 
via Klamath Falls, as 


desired. 


Ask any Southern Paci- 
fic agent for descriptive 
booklet, or write 


JOHN M. SCOTT 
General Passenger Agent 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Southern Pacific 
Lines 








has passed, the water has been squeezed 
out of the speculative land values, and 
at present things are on a very sound 
basis. But you will not be able to buy 
for a song land which has proven its 
earning power through general farming 
and especially through dairying. The 
dairy industry has proved to be the most 
stable of the various lines of farming 
and the dairy communities, as a whole, 
have prospered, when misfortune had the 
fruit growers by the throat. 

Since you do not like the hot summer, 
the Imperial, the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin valleys are eliminated auto- 
matically. Yet there are good dairying 
districts along the California coast, say 
in Mendocino and Humboldt counties 
where land values have gone up steadily 
for the last twenty years and where 
no recession has been noticed on the 
best character of the heavy dairy lands. 
We believe it would pay you to make a 
personal investigation of the dairy dis- 
tricts of Mendocino and Humboldt 
counties. 

If you have ample capital you should 
be able to make a success of dairying in 
the Puget Sound country, provided you 
buy the right kind of land. A great deal 
of the cut-over land lies on the slopes and 
rolling hill lands, parts of which are com- 
posed of almost pure gravel. This kind 


of land is, of course, unsuited for a dairy 


farm. The bottom lands are very 
fertile, heavy and lasting, but they are 
expensive. We doubt very much whether 
you could buy good bottom land for 
less than $200 an acre, as the expense of 


| clearing this land of stumps and second 


growth is exceedingly heavy. Outside of 
this bottom land the cut-over land has 
very little fixed value and fluctuates 


violently according to local conditions | 


and according to the demand. Land 
values are most stable in the Puyallup 


| valley between Seattle and Tacoma, | 
which is given over entirely to the berry 


and dairy industries. Since land values 





| and general business have kept up well | 
| during the period when the principal | 


| industry of the Pacific Northwest, the | 
| lumber business, was badly depressed, 





we believe that on the whole present 
values in the Puget Sound country are 


down. 

It would be our suggestion that you 
make a personal investigation of the 
various districts from Mendocino and 
Humboldt county in California, north 
through Coos Bay, Tillamook, the Wil- 
lamette valley, and thence into the Puget 
Sound Country. 


How to Get Free Land 


Q. I want to go to Montana to take up 
a claim. Please tell me what a man has 
got to pay to take up government land 
and if he could get any money from the 
government to build a shanty with.— 
V. B., GotcHEsTER, ILL. 


A. Briefly stated, the conditions to be 
complied with in obtaining a homestead 
are as follows: 

Any person who is an American citizen 
or who has declared his intention of be- 
coming one, and who has never obtained 
proof of possession of any government 
land, can obtain 160 acres of homestead 
land by actually living upon this land for 
a period of three years. During this time 


| stable and will go up rather than go | 





Fifteen 
Reasons 


Why 


You should 
tour California 
this year— 


SAN FRANCISCO 

The city by the “Golden 
ate’’—where Occident 

and Orient meet. 

CRATER LAKE and 

KLAMATH REGION 
The land of pine and fir 
and big game. 


LAKE TAHOE 
Where you can find any- 
thing from roughing-it to 
uxury. 


SHASTA RESORTS 


Ideally situated amid wild - 


crags of Sacramento River 
Canyon. 
SANTA CRUZ 
The “‘Atlantic City of the 
West'’—Boating, Rarhinas 
Fishing, Golf, Tennis, 
otoring. 
DEL MONTE 
On the blue Bay of Monte- 
rey—amid beautiful sur- 
roundings—with its won- 
derful 17-mile drive and 
scenic boulevard. 
BYRON HOT 
SPRINGS 
Curative mineral springs 
and modern equipment. 
PASO ROBLES HOT 
SPRINGS 
An ideal place, combining 
rest, recreation and sight- 
seeing. 


HUNTINGTON 
LAKE 
In the High Sierra. Fish- 
ing, mountain climbing 
and every comfort. 
YOSEMITE and 
BIG TREES 
Wonders of the world. 


SANTA BARBARA 


A wonderful combination 
of mountain,sea and shore. 


LOS ANGELES 
The “‘Heart”’ of the tourist 
section of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 
SAN BERNARDINO 
MOUNTAIN 
RESORTS 
A mile high—among the 
ines—reached by the 
‘101 mile ride on the rim 
of the world.” 


SAN DIEGO 
The city of ‘‘First Things” 
in California. 

MISSIONS OF 

CALIFORNIA 
Scattered along the coast 
of California, £ Camino 
Real, from San Diego to 
Sonoma, a day’s journey 
apart—monuments to the 
Faith and Zeal of the Fran- 


ciscan Fathers. 


SEE AGENTS 


or address Chas. S. Fee, P. T.M., 


San Francisco, Cal. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Write for folder on the 
‘‘Apache Trail of Arizona”’ 
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he is allowed five months leave of absence 
each year. He must also put a certain 
percentage of the land under cultivation 
each year and he must also build a dwell- 
ing of some sort. Or, he can live on the 
land for fourteen months continuously 
and at the end of that time obtain final 
proof by paying $1.25 an acre for the land. 
Under the Folerced: Homestead Act he 
can file on 320 acres of arid or non- 
irrigable lands. 

The government will not lend you 
money to build a house, but after you 
have obtained possession of the land you 
can borrow money at a reasonable inter- 
est charge, under the conditions of the 
recently enacted Farm Loan Act. 

If you have no capital, we would not 
advise your attempting to take up home- 
stead land. Practically all of the good 
land has long since been taken up, and 
the comparatively little land of any 
agricultural value that has not been 
entered upon, requires capital and expe- 
rience for its development. 


The Noyo River Country 


Q. Will you please advise me with 
respect to the quality of land between 
Willits and Fort Bragg, Cal., particularly 
that part along the Noyo river? What 
is it best adapted for? I am offered 80 
acres of cut-over timber land for $2000, 
terms to suit, provided at least $500 is 
paid down. Do you think I could make 
a living on this land from the start, with 
a few head of cattle and chickens, or 
would I have to wait for fruit to come 
into bearing? Will appreciate all the 
information you have about this par- 
ticular section—R. M. J., Denver, 
Coto. 


A. The land lying along the Noyo 
river between Willits and Fort Bragg is 
rather rough and hilly, but in places the 
soil and: climate are particularly well 
suited to apple raising. There are also 
flat areas that would do very well for 
garden, berries, or alfalfa. Nearer the 
ocean and in the outlets to these valleys 
there are many good dairy ranches. A 
good deal of success has also been attained 
in turkey raising along the Noyo river. 

It would seem to us that $2000 for 80 
acres of cut-over land in this region is 
rather high, for we have been told that 
cut-over land can be bought there for 
from $10 to $15 an acre, but the land 
offered you may be exceptional. We 
have no way of judging of this. Of 
course, as you no doubt know, the clear- 
ing of cut-over land is generally ex- 
pensive. It certainly would not cost you 
less than $75 an acre. If you have had 
any experience in this kind of life, you 
might go on to the land and make some 
sort of a living with a few cattle and 
chickens. You would have to use a 
good deal of ingenuity, though, if you 
were to make a success of it under such 
precarious conditions. You have not 
stated what amount of capital you are 
able to invest, but if you are only. able 
to make a payment of $500 with a very 
little money left over, we do not believe 
that you could make a living from 80 
acres of raw stump land, unless you 
found outside work. If you had some 
capital left for living purposes and for 
developing the land when the payment 
was made, your chances would be much 
brighter. 
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Officers and Gentlemen 


(Continued from page 11) 


moved into action to meet the avalanche 
of applications which promptly began to 
pour in. Indeed, reserve officers of the 
medical corps had to be ordered to active 
service to help handle the rush of business 
that followed Uncle Sam’s invitation to 
ten thousand of his nephews to become 
officers of the new army about to be 
raised to supplement the regular army 
and the National Guard. 

As this is being written the first month’s 
training has been completed and the men 
have been hardened and whipped into 
something resembling a smart, military 
appearance. They constitute a splendid 
body of men. Indeed, the sight of them 
is sufficient to strike fear to the heart of 
a.pacifist. The majority of them appear 
to be men from twenty-five to thirty years 
of age; while the minimum age limit is 
twenty years and nine months and the 
college boys came with a rush, after the 
fashion of youth, it is apparent that only 
in exceptional cases did men in the very 
early twenties gain admission to the 
camp. I should judge that Uncle Sam 
preferred college men who had been out 
of college a few years and had had the 
corners knocked off by contact with the 
business world, for if a man is to lead 
men it is well that he should know them. 
The men in the late thirties and early 
forties are not noticeably prevalent; I 
should judge that the majority of these 
are men of that ‘“‘valuable previous mili- 
tary experience” so greatly desired. 
There are many veterans of the Spanish 
War and the later fighting in the Philip- 
pines, the Boxer campaign, South Africa 
and the banana republics—men with hair 
slightly gray but with youthful bodies 
and firm, soldierly step. 

When the twenty-five hundred selected 
from the six thousand arrived in camp a 
further weeding out process promptly 
commenced. Part of it was largely auto- 
matic. During the first month of the 
camp probably one hundred and fifty 
men were dropped, the causes for their 
elimination being about equally divided. 
At the second physical examination at 
the camp, minor defects which had es- 
caped the first examining physician or had 
been waived by him brought desolation 
tosome. Then the first practice march in 
full pack developed the usual number of 
men who, while physically sound, were 
unable to “stand the gaff” and dropped 
out. Men who have soldiered know what 
this means. In polite parlance it spells 
“‘weak brother.” The rank and file, how- 
ever, are less polite. To them such a man 
has “no guts.” And, speaking of this 
class of soldier, I recall an instance in 
actual warfare where a first-class set of 
interior works brought weak men through 
a first-class hell when strong men wilted 
and quit. 


O* the tenth day of June, 1899, it was 
my luck to be a private in a brigade 
that had to make a forced march without 
water. If my memory serves aright the 
course was about eighteen miles and we 
had a running fight a good part of the 
distance. In Luzon, where it is always 
hot, that day has a record as a “blazer,” 


and the heat was all the more intense 
because we hiked across a vast level plain 
covered with dry grass, and grass and 
litter will radiate heat more intensely 
than rock. At dawn our battalion went 
into action; at half past eight it was 
through and my bunkie and I drank the 
last of our water; at nine o'clock he com- 
plained that he had ceased perspiring. 
He was a veteran of Burmah and the 
Soudan and he took this lack of perspira- 
tion as a bad sign. I confessed to him 
that I could see red and yellow spots rising 
out of the grass by the million and dis- 
appearing in the air, and | was very glad 
when the skirmish line was merged into 
column of fours and halted. Then we 
opened ranks and our company com- 
mander went up and down both ranks 
looking shrewdly into each man’s face, 
appraising each man’s stamina. Several 
men had already fallen unconscious and 
we were all weaving on our feet, for we 
had no water and we knew not where or 
when we would find it. The Thirteenth 
Infantry, a regular regiment with a very 
large percentage of recruits, was with us 
that day, and this was its first taste of 
real work in Luzon, the regiment having 
arrived but a few days before, while we 
had been there nine months. Before our 
eyes we saw that regiment absolutely 
disintegrate! The line of its march was 
brown with the bodies of its exhausted, 
thirsty men. Our company commander 
knew we were acclimated and would last 
longer, but—we had commenced to dis- 
integrate and he wondered just how 
long we would last. So he said: 

“We have a long hard hike ahead of 
us—and no water. If any of you men 
feel that you cannot stand the gaff, fall 
out now and make your way to the rear. 
You'll only be an agonizing nuisance 
later on.” 

Twenty-six men stepped out of ranks 
immediately. My bunkie counted them 
and turned to me with.a sneer. That 
sneer kept out the twenty-seventh man! 
Then the C. C. walked around us again 
and paused before us two. “Ryan,” he 
said, “‘you’re done. Fall out. You, too, 
Kyne. You're staggering now.” But 
Ryan growled through thick lips. “‘Sir, 
I soldiered in the Soudan where we had 
to kill the camels to get water—and I 
didn’t fall out. When J fall out it will be 
for keeps.” 

The C. C. looked at us again. He knew 
us for bunkies and bunkies stick together 
while they can. Ryan winked at him 
waggishly. “You’re shot through the leg, 
sir,’ he reminded the C. C. “Pardon me 
presumption, but I’m thinkin’ you’d 
betther be fallin’ out yourself, sir.” 

That ended the argument and we 
resumed the march. At ten Ryan was 
addressing me in Hindustanee—and | 
had ceased to perspire. I was dry from 
soul to cartridge belt. At ten-thirty 
Ryan sprawled in the grass and sobbed 
and tore the grass out by handfuls—but 
when the bugle sounded the advance 
again he got up. About that time, also, 
I awoke, to find myself on my hands and 
knees and the company going away from 
me. In terror I staggered after them, 


for I didn’t want to be left behind for the 
bushwhackers to take pot shots at me. 
And | was angry, also; I could have killed 
Ryan for his obstinacy in not falling out. 
And presently he fell, only to get up, 
stagger on and fall again. And I crawled 
after. I was afraid now, for we were too 
far out on that horrible plain for me to 
make my way back to the rear and it was 
safest to go on. 

In the early afternoon there was a fight 
of some kind. I vaguely remember hear- 
ing the volleys but I took no part in the 
row; I wasn’t certain that there was any- 
thing doing, and I didn’t care. Ryan, 
with dead eyes, was plodding or crawling 
doggedly onward and made me follow 
him, and thus, somehow, we came through 
purgatory to a waterhole at four o'clock! 
And we had been ordered to quit at nine 
that morning. Of course we drank too 
much—and at five o’clock we were both 
semi-foundered and very ill. We were 
“done in” at last. I knew this because 
Ryan gave up, for which considerate 
action | was obliged to him. 


E removed our belts and blue shirts 

and lay down undera mango tree to 
die. But Ryan, like allthe Irish, was mer- 
curial. He changed his mind about dying. 
Thereupon I mutinied and wept—dry- 
eyed, for I wanted to die. But Ryan put 
my shirt on me and tucked the tail of it 
inside my trousers, buckled my belt 
around me, lifted me up, put my Krag 
in my hands and dragged me forward. 
The company was not in sight, but, lean- 
ing on each other, we followed the trail 
through the grass. Presently we came 
under the fire of a little skirmish, in which 
we were not remotely interested. I have 
a faint recollection of finding a white 
horse, recently killed and still warm and 
bleeding; I remember we sat down on the 
carcass and rested a while before plodding 
on; later we forded a stream to our arm- 
pits and at six o’clock came up with the 
company, lying like animals in an open 
field and absolutely exhausted and semi- 
delirious. There were thirty-two of us 
and our wounded officer and we had 
started at dawn, ninety strong! But the 
climax of a day of surprises had not yet 
been reached. Old Dad Keyes, our top 
sergeant, was weaving around like a 
drunkard, sizing up his men, and he came 
to Ryan and me. “You and Ryan,” he 
said distinctly, “are two of the strongest 
men in the company. I’ve got four others. 
Go out and dig up some firewood and 
we'll make coffee.” 

“T can’t,” I protested, and commenced 
to cry in an abandon of desperation. 

“Oh, yes,” purred Dad gently, “you 
can. It’s all in thinking you can and not 
that you can’t.” 

“Come,” muttered Ryan thickly—and 
we went. And when we returned with 
firewood—nobody had any coffee! That 
is, nobody but Ryan. All the others had 
thrown their rations away when ounces 
commenced to count in that sorry pil- 
grimage. The veteran, Ryan, however, 
had half a pound of ground coffee in the 
foot of a spare sock, and I had sugar 
and some hardtack and a half-pound can 
of salmon. I had thrown it away once, 
but Ryan had made me retrace my lag- 
gard steps and recover it, for soldiering 
is a trade and the journeyman learns 
many things. “I kept it for the comp’ny 
commander,” Ryan confessed to me that 
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night. “Him wounded in the leg an’ all— 
I knew he’d be wantin’ a sip 0’ hot coffee 
at the ind of the day. God love him! 





How could I quit—wit’ him wounded an’ 
shtill keeping ahead o’ me!” 


ND that tells the story. Those who 

quit on a two-hour practice march 
could have finished if they had said to 
themselves: “I must go on. I can’t quit!” 
But—they dropped out, and officers who 
do that can never lead soldiers into action, 
for when all is said and done a company, 
troop or battery is just a big family, the 
commanding officer is the father, and 
children always look to their father. If 
an officer quits before he’s half whipped 
his men will grow demoralized and quit 
with him. On that day of which I speak, 
my bunkie followed the company com- 
mander through sheer pride in the man; 
I followed my bunkie for the same reason 
and | doubt not that some other fellow 
followed me. Thus the wonderful supe- 
riority of our C. C’s quality of leadership 
was eeoacreated 

In all units of the service the usual 
percentage of Smart Alecks will inevitably 
creep in. They have crept into the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Camp, but—they 
have not stayed. A Smart Aleck cannot 
help being fresh any more than he can 
help sneezing when the necessity for 
sneezing arises. Always, in ranks, when 
the command “Attention!” is given, he 
will insist upon completing the sentence 
he was speaking to his right flank man 
when the command was given. Some- 
times he will continue to mutter and mur- 
mur for ten seconds after it is given. 
Usually the Smart Aleck is the last man 
into line at any formation; he talks much 
and over-loudly and is apt to be an au- 
thority on soldiering and develop a fond- 
ness for criticism of his instructors. He 
would like to revise the Field Regulations. 
In the enlisted ranks patient officers bear 
with the Smart Aleck and bend him or 
break him in time, but in the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Camp the sharp eyes of 
trained old regular officers mark him down 
instantly—and presently, in the language 
of the old-time Western gambler, ‘‘there’s 
another new face whining around the 
devil.” 

There is still another small percentage 
of military misfits to be found in every 
military unit. These are the men who 
appear to have been born without a sense 
of rhythm or continuity. They never 
learn to march in step; hence they will 
never know when their men are out of 
step. They are earnest and well-meaning 
but apparently the good Lord didn’t in- 
tend them for army officers. They have 
no snap, no bang to them; they think 
slowly and, because they have a sneaking 
suspicion of their infirmities, they are 
timid and hesitate. An officer must never 
be timid and he must never hesitate; the 
tule of the profession is that when in a 
tight place and unable to decide what is 
the right thing to do, do something, no 
matter what, but—do it. 

Again, there was the usual percentage 
of men who had never before known dis- 
cipline and found it irksome. To them a 
three months’ course in the training camp 
promised a bully vacation, and when it 
developed that it was to be three months 
of mighty hard work, under stringent 
rules, they concluded they had made a 
mistake after all, and so resigned. To 
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Half a century in the front rank of 
American Music Schools 


An unsurpassed faculty of Musicians and Pedagogues of international 


reputation. 


The diploma from this institution carries with it an unusual distinction because 
of the many conspicuous artists which it has trained. 


Departments include Master, Artist, Normal, and Public School Music. 


Broadest opportunity for advanced work in Repertoire, Theory and Composi- 
tion. Orchestral Training, Opera, for Ensemble, and appearances with 


orchestra. 


Delightful living and working accommodations located in beautifully wooded 
grounds within easy access of all that Cincinnati offers in Music and Art. 


Professional engagements for graduates. 


For catalog and terms address 


Miss Bertha Baur, Directress, Highland Ave. and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 














George W. Chadwick 
Director 


Located in the Music Center of America 
It affords pupils the environment and at- 
mosphere go necessary to a musical educa- 
tion. Its complete organization ,and 
splendid equipment, offer exceptional facil- 
ities for students. 
Dormitories for women students, 


Coes Curriculum 
ourses In every branch of Music, appli 
and theoretical, pe 
Owing to the Practical Training 
In our Normal Department, graduates are 
much in demand as teachers, 


ewfngland 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 











Year Opens 
September 20, 1917 


The Free Privileges 
Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the op- 
portunities of ensemble practice and ap- 
pearing before audiences, and the daily 
associations are invaluable advantages to 
the music student. 


A Complete Orchestra 
Offers advanced pupils in piano-forte, voice, 
organ and violin experience in rehearsal and 
public appearance with orchestral accom- 
paniment, 


Dramatic Department 





Practical training in acting. 
Address Ralph L. Flanders, General Manager | 
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BELMONT SCHOOL ecv. 


21 miles south of San Francisco. Junior 
School and College preparatory, fully 


accredited. Military Training 
Fall term opens August 14, 1917. 
W. T. Reid, Head Master, Box L, Belmont, Cal. 























MANZANITA HALL-For Boys 


An accredited school, adjacent to Stanford Univer- 
sity, preparing for entrance to the universities and 
technical schools. 


Next term begins Sept. 17, 1917 


For catalogue and specific information, address 
W. A. SHEDD, Head Master. 


PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
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those hardworking, sane, sincere men who 
are destined to be majors, captains, first 
and second lieutenants in this war, how- 
ever, these three months of servitude are 
proving to be three months of the finest 
and most interesting vacation they have 
ever had. To sum the matter up, those 
who love their new job and approach it 
enthusiastically will win out. All others 
will go by the board. 

It is a law of the service that he who 
would hoid a commission must be a gen- 
tleman. Some fine old non-commissioned 
officers of the regular army should have 
remembered this, but they didn’t. As 
Kipling expresses it, “they had the reek 
of the barracks in their bones” and squad- 
room language frequently is not the lan- 
guage of a gentleman. Consequently, 
some of these old fighting men who had 
their chance for a commission but who 
were too prone to grouchiness couldn't 
adjust themselves to the changed condi- 
tions, and have gone back to the Border. 

One candidate informed me that a few 
of his fellows had been scared off by the 
singularly blunt and rather unpleasant 
features connected with a lecture on 
bayonet exercise. As I remember it, in 
the Spanish war a bayonet was a dull 
steel blade which gave one much concern 
to keep properly burnished and was used 
principally for opening canned goods. 
“Other times, other customs!’ Now the 
bayonet is longer and sharper, fully as 
bright and used entirely to get obstinate 
men out of trenches. Recently I heard 
a veteran of the Marne declare that the 
latter stages of that battle were fought 
practically with the bayonet. 


OW, in view of these changed condi- 

tions, it is but natural that a good mil- 
itary instructor should, like a good butcher, 
know where the best cuts are to be had. 
The throat is recommended as being soft 
and comparatively free of bone; hence a 
thrust an inch deep is extremely apt to 
produce excellent results, and if the steel 
goes to the guard it may be withdrawn 
with ease. Moreover, a jab in the throat, 
even if not fatal, will upset a man very 
easily and once he is down he can be taken 
prisoner, provided the exigencies of the 
combat will permit and the victor is will- 
ing. However, experienced infantrymen 
protect their throats, so the next best 
point of attack 1s the midriff or the crotch, 
and it is recommended that if the bayonet 
sticks, pull the trigger and shoot your men 
for good measure. 

Of course this is all very gruesome and 
rather hornble, but—it 1s extraordinarily 
practical and must be taught if we are to 
win this war. However, a few men with 
an excess of imagination grew sick at the 
prospect and resigned—which was the 
wisest course to pursue, since a weak 
stomach never captured a German in this 
war. 

When the embryo officer has_ been 
taught all the uses to which a Springfield 
rifle may be put in combat, he will take 
up the manual of the saber and the pistol, 
and last but not least the manual of the 
hand grenade. The hand grenade is so 
new in warfare and those who have ex- 
perimented with it and survived have 
been so busy fighting that nobody has, I 
understand, found time to compile an 
official text book on the subject. In all 
probability such a book will never be 
written, since in tossing a hand grenade 
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one merely does the best he can under the 
circumstances and lets it go at that. 
Proficiency in the manual of the hand 
grenade may be made a home study, in 
fact. All one has to do is to stretch a 
runner of carpet on the front lawn, stand 
off forty to a hundred feet and throw a 
baseball in such a manner that it will 
descend upon the runner. The runner 
represents a trench three feet wide and 
the baseball is the bomb. 

However, with all the intensive train- 
ing finished and the commissions dis- 
tributed, the fact remains that good 
officers, like great artists, are born and 
not made. You may lead a mule to water 
but you cannot make him drink, and a 
man may emerge from that training 
camp thoroughly primed to command a 
company and_ theoretically competent 
to do so, yet will he fail dismally unless he 
be the possessor of horse sense, initiative 
and a genuine love for the job. Brave 
and highly intelligent he may be and well- 
versed in the mechanics of war, and still 
be a monumental failure as an officer. It 
is not sufficient that he have the authority 
to order his men to charge; he must know 
how to make his men love him and have 
confidence in him and respect for his 
ability, so that they will charge willingly 
and follow where he leads. He must know 
how to imbue them with enthusiasm for 
their job and to fire them with the joy of 
doing that job well. He must rule his 
little world with a proper balance of 
firmness and justice. 

I call to mind an instance where two 
company commanders achieved widely 
different results with the same company. 
One of them came to us, commissioned 
from civil life and without any particular 
qualification other than normal intelli- 
gence and a knowledge of higher mathe- 
matics. We enlisted men knew this; we 
realized that we knew more about soldier- 
ing than our own company commander; 
hence, in an indefinite way we resented 
him. However, this resentment would 
have faded promptly if our new company 
commander had possessed horse sense. 
His attitude toward us, however, was 
that of the man who has for his motto: 
“If you want to know who’s boss around 
here, start something.” In order to im- 
press us with his authority and impor- 
tance he always spoke in curt, brisk, 
snappy tones and glared coldly at a man 
on the least provocation. He lacked poise 
and even in the field he was a stickler for 
military etiquette, going out of his way 
to be saluted. In the trenches he made us 
stand to attention when he passed by, 
and except on those occasions when he 
commanded us in some sort of formation 
he took no interest in us. As a result we 
took no interest in him except to despise 
him. 

Presently he was relieved. His suc- 
cessor took over the company at eleven 
o’clock and was busy with the first ser- 
geant and the company records until 
twelve, when he appeared at the company 
kitchen. He had never seen the company 
cook before, yet he called him by his name 
and title. He had never seen me before, 
but the morning report told him I was on 
kitchen police, so he called me by name. 
He didn’t grin fatuously at us, but he 
looked as if he might smile if he saw some- 
thing worth smiling at. At any rate we 
didn’t feel ill at ease in his presence and 
when he lifted up the lid of the Buzzacotte 


oven and sampled the hash we had cooked 
for dinner, the cook and I exchanged 
glances, as who should say: “This officer 


knows something!” He liked the hash 
and complimented the cook. Then the 
C. C. dipped into the coffee, which he 
didn’t like. Instantly he charged the 
cook with holding over the unused coffee 
from breakfast, adding fresh coffee to it 
and serving it at lunch. The cook ad- 
mitted the crime and laid the burden of 
guilt at the door of the quartermaster- 
sergeant, who was summoned at once to 
the kitchen and lectured thoroughly but 
in gentlemanly language on the impro- 
priety of being stingy with coffee where 
Uncle Sam was so generous. “Ifa soldier 
isn’t worth the best and freshest coffee 
it is possible to obtain for him,” he con- 
cluded, “he isn’t worth enlisting. This 
slop you call coffee is as bitter as worm- 
wood. It isn’t coffee. It’s the essence of 
coffee which is pure caffeine and rank 
poison. Throw it out and give the men 
fresh coffee.” 


ROM the kitchen he went on a tour of 

inspection down our section of trench. 
The first man who saw him cried “‘Atten- 
tion!” but our new C. C. smiled and called 
out: “Keep your seats, men. Hereafter 
we'll dispense with standing to attention 
every time I show up in the trench.” 
Then he went down the line, giving us the 
careful once over and speaking to his men 
as a human being speaks. That was all 
—yet we liked him on sight, and when I 
reported the coffee incident, everybody 
said our new C. C. was all right. Forth- 
with we were for him because we knew he 
was for us. And once when we had a man 
sniped on outpost our C. C. was the man 
who lifted him up and examined the 
wound, saw the man needed a drink of 
red liquor to brace him up and decided 
that some provident dog of a private in his 
company might have some whiskey in his 
haversack or canteen. Out came a 
twenty-dollar gold piece; the C. C. held it 
aloft. “This,” he cried, “for the man 
who has some whiskey and will give it to 
this wounded man.” Nobody had any 
and if anybody had possessed some it 1s 
probable he would have offered it. How- 
ever, the company commander was tak- 
ing no chances. He wanted it, wanted it 
then and took the quickest means to 
bring it forth, provided it was to be had. 
He was a fine, kind man, but if anybody 
started anything with him we all knew 
who would finish it. 

The old-time, thunderous, hard-drink- 
ing, choleric, do-and-be-damned type of 
officer is a thing of the past. There has 
been bred in the service a new spirit be- 
tween officers and men. I do not know 
exactly what that spirit is, but 1 should 
say that enlisted men no longer stand in 
awe or fear of their officers. Officers and 
enlisted men are friends without being 
pals and without any lessening of military 
discipline and I dare say that, next to his 
wife and children, an officer who is a real 
soldier loves his men. And I venture the 
suggestion that if the First Ten Thousand 


will, while absorbing the mechanics of 


their new profession, absorb with it this 
new spirit of the service to which | allude 
here so briefly, the First Five Hundred 
Thousand will be in France ahead of the 
present schedule and doing unmention- 
able things in a highly scientific manner 
to Hans and Fritz. 
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Pin Pricks and 
Gnat Bites 


(Continued from page 16) 


price, according to the “union scale” they 
said prevailed in Chicago and New York. 

When the contractors refused to be 
held up, seven strikes were called on the 
building, the carpenters’ strike lasting 
seven weeks. Hundreds of workmen, 
ignorant of the graft, obediently sacrificed 
many weeks’ wages, construction was de- 
layed, the cause of trade unionism was 
trampled into the mire that a_ few 
rogues and scoundrels might profit. 

Every one of these seven strikes was 
ostensibly based on a handy jurisdictional 
dispute. 

More than a dozen contractors testi- 
fied before a jury that they had been 
blackmailed out of sums totaling $75,000 
to settle strikes, called on account of 
jurisdictional disputes. Things in the 
Cleveland building trades became so bad 
this spring, what with graft, internal 
scraps, broken agreements and incessant 
demands artificially stirred up by so- 
called labor leaders for their own private 
benefit that the employers became 
alarmed, took the bull by the horns 
and locked out practically every union 
man in the building trades on March 15. 
Two weeks later the Building Trades’ 
Council through its representatives signed 
an agreement in which practically every 
demand of the employers was conceded. 
Twenty-four hours after this action, 
Charles Smith, business agent of the 
Building Trades’ Council, was indicted 
on a charge of blackmail. He was tried 
and convicted by a jury in May, and ad- 
ditional prosecutions are pending. 

The movement in favor of the “open 
shop” —which always tends to become 
a strictly non-union shop—is growing 

rapidly. When peace comes, when the 
hundreds of thousands of laborers now 
being rushed into the skilled and semi- 
skilled trades are laid off, forming a great 
reservoir of potential strikebreakers, the 
path of the unions will be hard and rocky. 
Right now is the time to remove the 
many senseless irritants that continually 
cause employers to curse the unions. 
Close to the head of the list stands the 
jurisdictional dispute, the irritant par 
excellence, the handiest bludgeon of the 
grafting union official. In Cleveland the 
building trades’ union have agreed 
under no circumstances to quit work on 
account of jurisdictional disputes; in- 
stead, they have agreed to submit the 
family quarrel to a permanent concilia- 
tion board whose decisions shall be 
final. 

There are a great many other conces- 
sions, wrung from the Cleveland officials on 
the eve of the graft exposure, that would 
tend to improve the relations between 
employers and the unions in the Far West. 
A discussion of the ten Cleveland prin- 
ciples, together with a comparison of 
Pacific Coast conditions in the same 
trades, will be presented in a future 
issue. 
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You Would 
Rather Be In 
Your Car than Under It 


f= You would rather be out of the garage than in it. Motor Life 
is made for you. It is different. No boring technicalities. Smart. 
Original. Entertaining. Hundreds of beautiful illustrations. 
Six-color covers. 

That is why it is read by people who have never before been 
interested in ordinary ‘‘automobile magazines.” 

It shows you the latest fashions in motors, appointments and 
body designs, lays out fascinating trips, suggests what to take 
and what to wear. 

It shows your wife the newest luxuries for her comfort while in 
the car, and gives her glimpses of well-known people, clubs and shops. 

But all this is but the frosting to Motor Life’s cake of practical 


helpfulness. 
Motor Life 


will save you money 


Simply because you can afford a car—or a fleet of cars—is no 
reason why you should run it like a prodigal. 

In each issue Motor Life tells you the tricks of experts that 
will save you hundreds of dollars in running your car. Helpful 
ideas on how to save gasoline, tires, paint, upholstery—all told 
in short, interesting articles illustrated with dozens of pictures. 
And, more than this, Motor Life gives its subscribers— 


Free Personal Service 
to an extent never before attempted by a motor magazine: 


the principles laid down in a recent article by 
Coles Phillips. 


Mechanical—tf you are puzzled by any 
mechanical problem, you can get the solution 
from Motor Life’s Service Department. 


Sho pping—Motor Life’s experts will sug- 
gest equipment and motor clothes and buy 
them for youin New York, if you wish. 


Touring—Motor Life will lay out any trip 
you want to take—and tell you the best routes 
and the best hotels. 


[| Remodelling—Motor Life will tell you 
how to remodel your old chassis along the 
lines of the 1917 and 1918 models. 


_Repainting—Motor Life will suggest 
original color schemes for your car, following 
Before you spend a cent on your old car, or buy a 

new Car, or single accessory, consult with Motor Life. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To give you an opportunity to prove our statements about Motor Life for your- 
self, we will send the next six numbers for $1.00 (regular rate $3.00 per year.) 


Spend $1.00 and Save $100.00 


by signing the coupon and reading these six beautiful numbers of America’s 
smartest motor publication, each containing over 100 pages and scores of inter- 
esting illustrations. 


NovEMBER—Metropolitan Number. 
DECEMBER—Holiday Number. 
JANUARY—Home and Garage Number 


Aucust—Country Club Number. 
SEPTEMBER—Sports Number. 
OctoBER—Closed Car Number. 


Don’t Send Money—Just Sign the Coupon 
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I accept your special offer. Send 
Motor Life for six months and a bill 
for one dollar (regular rate $1.50)— 
OR—Send it for two years and bill for 
$3.00 (regular rate $6.00). Indicate 
your preference . 
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Chang, the Unchanging 


(Continued from page 13) 


of his own domain, and giving every- 
one to understand that though they 
might change the government in Peking 
there would be trouble if any attempt 
was made to change the status quo at 
Hsu Chow Fu. It was an embarrassing 
situation. Chang, without authority 
from any one, was ruling a large territory 
and Peking didn’t dare try to discipline 
him or put some one else in his place. ‘The 
mountain came to Chang. Since he was 
ruling that part of the country and 
wouldn’t let anyone else interfere, Peking 
accepted the situation and appointed him 
military governor, duly vested with all 
the powers he had been exercising before 
he received the appointment. 


HAT made everything right and 

proper and saved face for all, but it 
had one result no one would have believed 
possible, for it actually increased Chang’s 
arrogance, and as a duly appointed official 
he was even more embarrassing to the 
government. Instead of receiving and 
obeying orders from Peking he deemed it 
his duty and his right to frequently tell 
Peking what ought to be done. The 
Tientsin-Pukow railway ran through his 
territory and as he had once held posses- 
sion of all the road’s rolling stock, he 
began to look on the road as his own 
property. He didn’t want to be bothered 
with the details of running it, paying the 
employees and meeting the interest on 
the bonds. He left that to the managers, 
but he did insist on issuing transportation 
over the line for his friends and ofhcers 
and on selling tickets which were not 
authorized by the railway but bore his 
all-powerful name. The officials’ of the 
road pointed out to him that this was a 
highly irregular proceeding and that he 
had no authority to issue transportation 
over a road owned and managed by others. 
Chang has no stomach for such legal tech- 
nicalities. He replied that if the road did 
not honor his tickets, trains could not run 
through his territory. He continued to 
issue transportation and conductors con- 
tinued to accept it. Peking conferences 
were devoted to the discussion of plans to 
get rid of him and a brilliant scheme 
was finally decided on. Many military 
heroes have been made in Tibet and 
ambitious Chinese generals have in the 
past found that mountainous country a 
fairly certain road to fame and glory. 
Chang Hsun was implored by Peking to 
go and subdue the Tibetans. Subduing 
the Tibetans is a gory and long-drawn- 
out enterprise and it was hoped that 
Chang would accept the post and perhaps 
meet an end which would be both ap- 
propriate and expedient. Everyone told 
Chang what a fine opportunity this was 
for him and urged him to accept the post 
and show the rascally Tibetans what a 
real Chinese general looked like. But 
Chang said he was well satisfied to remain 
at Hsu Chow Fu and declined the honor. 
The privilege of issuing transportation 
over a railway is too rich a thing to be 
given up for the rancid butter and cheap 
brass money of Tibet. Peking offered him 


other posts—anything in fact that would. 


mean his removal to a distant and dan- 


gerous field of action, but Chang could 
not be tempted away. 

Then the peace of China was dis- 
turbed by a minor rebellion at Nanking 
where patriots took up arms against the 
Yuan Shih Kai government. Chang 
was offered and accepted the job of 
putting it down. Nanking is not very 
far from Hsu Chow Fu and he had been 
aching for a chance to redeem his fame 
there. He whipped the rebels with 
thoroughness and despatch and in the 
course of the battle came near stirring 
up more trouble than he settled. “Two 
Japanese barbers and a butcher got into 
the line of somebody’s fire and were 
killed. The Japanese government is 
never so solicitous about its subjects as 
when one of them has been killed in 
China. Each time this happens Tokyo 
finds that the national honor has been 
so grossly insulted that nothing short of 
abject apologies, a big cash indemnity 
and the granting of a few more concessions 
will make amends. In this case Japan 
made her usual demands and after they 
had been threshed over and trimmed 
down, China agreed to some of them. 
One of the demands agreed to was that 
Chang, at the head of 800 troops, should 
call on the Japanese consul at Nanking 
and while the troops stood at attention 
outside the consulate Chang was to 
formally present his apologies to the 
consul. Thus would Japan’s wounded 
feelings be soothed and the might and 
power of Japan be impressed on some 
thousands of Chinese—a_ psychological 
effect which might be of great future 
value. Chang announced at first that 
he wouldn’t do it, no matter what the 
Peking authorities had agreed to, that he 
would whip the consul and all Japan if 
necessary, but at length he changed his 
mind. 

It was a gala day for the Japanese in 
Nanking. Large numbers of them were 
gathered near and in the consulate to 
enjoy the rare spectacle of seeing Chang 
Hsun, the braggart, humble himself. At 
the appointed hour Chang arrived with 
his troops and presented his apology. 
When the brief ceremony was over with 
there were as many grins of satisfaction 
as there were Japanese in Nanking. 
Chang, however, decided to make a day 
of it. He marched in turn to all the 
other consulates in the city and to each 
one expressed his most profound regret 
that the three Japanese had been killed 
and promised that it would never occur 
again, thus robbing the Japanese of their 
satisfaction and giving the China Coasters 
a story to tell at the expense of Japanese 
diplomacy for the next generation. 


Gee probably believes the old 
Chinese theory that the world is flat 
and square, with China in the middle of 
the square and surrounded by minor bar- 
barian nations. Certainly he has little 
consideration for the power of foreign 
nations. When the Japanese wilfully in- 
vaded Chinese territory in their attack 
on Tsingtau, he proposed to go and drive 
them out and was with difficulty dissuaded 
from declaring war on China’s powerful 


neighbor. He can’t understand why 
Peking should pay so much attention to 
these foreigners and is highly displeased 
at the adoption of foreign customs. Only 
around Hsu Chow Fu will one now find 
the pig-tails and the old-style Chinese 
dress as they were in the Manchu days. 
He is especially bitter against the 
Japanese, though in demanding that 
parliament be dissolved he is ignorantly 
playing Japan’s game for her. Japan 
does not want China to enter the Euro~ 
pean war because that would enable 
China to speak for herself at the end of 
the war and Japan wants to do all the 
speaking for all the Far East. A Chinese 
representative at the peace conference 
might tell some unpleasant things about 
the invasion of Shantung and might 
present some just but very embarrassing 
claims. The dissolution of parliament 
must greatly delay—perhaps prevent— 
China’s entry into the war. But of 
course Chang doesn’t believe there is 
any danger from Japan. He thinks he 
could run over there some week-end with 
his pig-tail troops and entirely subdue 
that upstart nation. 


7] Pals prominence of a man so brutal, 
wicked and ignorant as Chang brings 
into prominence many of the weaknesses 
and difficulties which present-day China 
must contend with. The great man who 
might complete the work of unifying the 
nation and lead her out of her difficulties 
has not appeared or men like Chang would 
never be heard of. There was hope in 
Yuan Shih Kai, but death ended a career 
which had already been blighted by selfish 
personal ambitions. Sun Yat Sen is a 
visionary who is at his best when stirring 
up opposition to the established order of 
things and talking of a Chinese utopia. 
Yuan Shih Kai gave him one of the 
greatest opportunities an empire builder 
ever had, an opportunity to build China’s 
much needed railways. But Sun frit- 
tered away his time and the govern- 
ment’s money planning a system of 
thousands of miles and did not buy a tie, 
survey a route or turn a shovelful of 
earth. Li Yuan Hung, the president, has 
lost some of his prestige and popularity 
since coming to the presidential chair, 
for the strong lights of Peking have re- 
vealed his provincial mediocrity. China 
does not lack men of great ability and 
patriotism. There are dozens of them. 
But a leader who can command the 
entire country and end the careers of 
such upstarts as Chang Hsun must be a 
super-man. He must be so _ personally 
popular as to overcome provincial prej- 
udices and jealousies. He must com- 
mand the respect of foreign powers, 
for China is entangled in a network of 
treaties, agreements and _ conventions 
which must be loosened at each step in 
her progress. Opposition of some selfish 
nations has tied up China’s tariff re- 
form for years and has prevented the 
building of railways. He must be strong 
enough to withstand the intrigues of 
Peking and see the needs of China through 
eyes more unselfish than those of the 
metropolitan plotters and schemers. He 
must be able to cut the shoe of progress 
to fit China’s foot—not cut the foot to fit 
the shoe, or, as Chang would do, throw 
away the shoe and put on the old straw 
sandals. 


et oe 
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Readers, Gentle 
and Otherwise 


Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry, Berkeley, California. 

I am inspired to write you a word of 
congratulation for the serial “The Scarlet 
Kimono” by Mrs. Dell H. Munger. The 
social evil is one of our gravest problems; 
it cannot and will not be solved in a day. 
I have given to the question a great deal 
of study both in America and Europe. A 
chapter appears on the subject in my 
book, “Modern Cities’? and 1 made a con- 
tribution upon the subject to the Inter- 
national Congress for Moral Education. 

I am confident that the evil will be 
eliminated some day, a far distant day I 
fear, bythe gradual process of evolution. 
But we can immediately, it seems to me, 
do away with its commercial features, in 
which unconscionable scoundrels are mak- 
ing money off the souls and bodies of 

women. By publishing Mrs. Munger’s 
story you are calling attention to this sub- 
ject and thus helping toward the solution 
of this feature of the problem. I do not 
know at this stage of course, what Mrs. 
Munger will do with it. But that matters 
little. As a municipalist and moralist 
please accept my thanks for opening your 
columns to a story discussing the subject, 
by: so competent. a writer. 

WixtiaM S. Morean, Ph.D., Secretary 
to the Faculty. 


Portland, Oregon. 

I have read the opening chapters of the 
“Scarlet Kimono” in the current number 
of the Sunset and wish to express my ap- 
preciation of your courage in presenting 
such a. theme to your readers. 

Having read “The Wind Before the 
Dawn” by Mrs. Munger, I feel sure that 
there will be some plain, much needed 
discussion in this story before its close. 
We can get nowhere in the way of social 
reform until the naked truth is before us. 

am a “Social worker” with girls— 
grappling bare-handed with these prob- 
ems as my daily portion. 

In the main we, the people, do not wish 
to know the truth. It is so against our 
pretty theories. 

(Mrs.) Harriet H. HeEtter, 

Assistant Superintendent Boys’ and 

Girls’ Aid Society of Oregon. 


Parkfield, Calif. 

Words fail me to express my apprecia- 
tion of your editorials in July Sunset. 
But the crying need of our country you 
have voiced under the heading “Begging 
Charity for Heroes.” As I spent last week 
soliciting funds for Red Cross and heard 
similar talk poorly expressed and as I had 
several refusals of well to do people to 
contribute to this cause and as my only 
son is eligible to draft I realize the neces- 
sity of our government taking hold of this 
work. You can surely hurry matters and 
get this question before the people, for it 
must be done. I am a simple elderly 
woman twenty-six miles from a railroad 
and know not what to do to get this great 
work done. Let me thank you, and urge 
you to do all that can be done to hasten 
the only humane and adequate way to 
care for our soldiers and sailors. 


(Mrs.) Emma S. Kina. 












































Cahfo nia Farm Lands 


Paid for in five years by crop income—10 
acres full bearing apricots and prunes, in the famous 
Santa Clara Valley; no frost, with all the equipment 
to properly care for the orchard and the drying of 
the fruit, with a comfortable house and plenty of 
water. Your chance to come back to the soil and 
live independently. Prices of fruit the last two 
years warrant a return of 20% annually. For par- 
ticulars, write owner, L. A. Anderson, 51 Vicksburg 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 








_ For Sale—Seven room house, 2% acres, 
timber, spring, ideal location for summer resort, 
close in near Quincy; 10 minutes to post office; 
lumber industry in neighborhood, farming and 
mines. Mrs. Annie E. Jones, owner, Quincy, 
Plumas County, Calif. 





_ For Sale or Trade—About four acres of 
irrigated land in Highgrove, Riverside, Cal., suit- 
able for fruit and poultry ranch. Price and terms 
reasonable. Write Mrs. M. S. Wise, Sunset 
Magazine. 


Why not leave the turmoil of the city—25 
acres of rich sediment soil in the Santa Rosa Valley, 
3 miles from Santa Rosa on state highway. Young 
apple and prune orchard just coming into bearing. 
Build your home here and live in peace and plenty. 
Raise berries, vegetables and poultry. For par- 
ticulars, write owner, L. A. Anderson, 51 Vicksburg 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 








Oregon Lands 


For Sale or Exchange—Tim ber, Orchards 
and fruit lands; dairy, stock and poultry ranches; 
also city property. Best all-the-year-round climate 
on coast, with finest medicinal springs. Beaver 
Realty Company, Ashland, Oregon. 











Farm Lands—Mtscellaneous 


Farming is pleasant and profitable in Va. 
and N.C. Good land $15 acre up, easy payments. 
Climate, scnools, churches, roads and neighbors 
that make life worth living. Close to markets. 
Fruit, Dairy and Stock Farms pay big here. Farm 
lists, magazine and interesting literature Free. 
Address F. H. LaBaume, Agrl. Agt., N. & W. Ry., 
207 N. & W. Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 


Agents Wanted 


Agents. Earn $30 to $100 Weekly. Agents 
wanted in every city in U.S. Monograms for autos. 
Clean business. Universal demand. No fake. 
Samples free. Western Motorists Accessories Co. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 




















Best raincoat proposition ever offered. 
Smashing values, highest commissions, quality and 
workmanship guaranteed. Sample coat and outfit 
Free. Tiffany Raincoat Co., 1047 Belden Ave., 
Chicago. 











Help Wanted 


Do You Want a Sure Job with Big Pay, 
easy hours and rapid advance? Write for my big 
Free book, DW 914, which tells you how you can 
get a good Government position. Karl Hopkins, 
Washington, D. C. 








Patents 


Patents Secured or Fee Returned. Send 
sketch or model for actual search, report, and ad- 
vice free. Manufacturers want Kimmel patents. 
1917 Edition, 90-page patent book free. Write for 
it. George P. Kimmel, 242 Barrister Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 











Wanted—An Idea. Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they 
may bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed Inven- 
tions’ and ‘Patent Buyers.”’ Randolph & Co., 
Patent Attys., 627 F., ashington, D. C. 





Wanted Ideas. Write for List of Inventions 
wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Our four books sent free. Send sketch for free 
opinion as to patentability. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Patent Attorneys, 751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





Ideas Wanted—Manufacturers are writing 
for patents procured through me. Four books 
with list hundreds of inventions wanted sent free. 
I help you market your invention. Advice Free. 
R. B. Owen, 105 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





Patents that Protect and Pay. Advice and 
books free. Highest references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Send sketch or model for 
search. Watson EH. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 
F Street, Washington, D. C. 








Motion Piétures, Stories, etc. 





Wanted— Your fdeas for photoplays, stories, 
etc. We will accept them in Any form—correct 
Free—sell on commission. Big rewards! Hundreds 
making money! Socan You! Writeus today for full 
details! Writer’s Service, Dept. 43, Auburn, N. Y. 





Many rejected stories need only expert re- 
vision to succeed. This I can give. Recently editor 
leading magazine; author Book of the Short Story 
(Appleton). Reference: Jack London. Address: 
Alexander Jessup, 500 Fifth Av., New York City. 








Old Coins and Gold Wanted 


Old Coins. Large Spring Coin Catalogue of 
coins for sale, free. Catalogue quoting prices paid 
for coins, ten cents. William Hesslein, 101 Tre- 
mont St., Boston, Mass. 











Miscellaneous 





Cash paid for butterflies, insects. Some $1 
to $7 each. Easy work. Even two boys earned good 
money with mother’s help and my pictures, descrip- 
tions, pricelist, and simpleinstructions on painlessly 
killing, etc. Send 2c stamp at once for prospectus. 
Sinclair, Box 244, D 51, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Ingrowing Toe Nail Appliance immediate 
and permanent relief by a silver automatic appli- 
ance, easily adjusted. Circulars free. Peerless In- 
growing Toe Nail Co., 519 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 











The greatest crop of the Pacific Coast 


just now is ships—and shipyard millionaires. From San Diego to 
Vancouver one new yard touches elbows with another at every 


available point. 


Steel ships, wooden ships, ships of mixed construc- 


tion are launched somewhere on the Pacific Coast every day—and 
the builders are launching new fortunes with them. The story of the 
new ships and of their builders will be told in the 


SEPTEMBER ISSUE OF SUNSET 
By WILBUR HALL 
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The Pinnacles 
National 
Monument 


By R. F. Wilson 


HE Pinnacles, a picturesque region of 

granite and basalt hills and remarkable 

geologic formations, are situated in 

San Benito County, California, and 
for many years have been designated as Van- 
couver’s Pinnacles, in honor of Captain George 
Vancouver, the English explorer. Through 
his mention of them, they have the distinction 
of being the first of California’s natural won- 
ders of which a description was published to 
the world. 

In the year 1790 while Captain Vancouver 
with his sloop-of-war, the ‘Discovery,’’ and 
its armed tender, the ‘‘Chasm,” Jay at anchor 
in the Bay of Monterey, he accepted the 
invitation of some Spanish gentlemen to 
accompany them on a trip into this rugged 
region. He made due note of his experience 
in his daily diary, published in London in 
1798, under the title “Vancouver’s Voyages 
and Discoveries,’ in the following graphic 
language: 

“T was on Wednesday permitted to join a 
party to the valley through which the Mon- 
terey (Salinas) river flows and there beheld 
the most wonderful mountain I have ever 
before seen. The top of this mountain 
resembled a sumptuous edifice fallen into de- 
cay, the roof of which seemed to be supported 
by large columns rising with most mathemati- 
cal precision. Between these columns were 
openings leading into the interior of the sup- 
posed building, and the whole had a most 
pleasing appearance of human ingenuity and 
skill, but since the inhabitants of this region 
are of a very low and humble origin, its being 
a work of nature cannot be questioned.” 

Vancouver undoubtedly first saw this 
natural wonder from the western side of the 
Salinas Valley at a distance of ten or fifteen 
miles, and from this viewpoint its resemblance 
to a castle is marked. 

There are two ways of reaching the Pin- 
nacles from the railroad. One is from Soledad, 
on Southern Pacific ‘Coast Line’ between 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, by auto- 
stage eleven miles directly east from the sta- 
tion, entering the Pinnacles by the western 
gateway. The other is from Hollister, also on 
Southern Pacific ‘Coast Line,” by auto-stage 
thirty-seven miles south, through Tres Pinos, 
entering the Pinnacles from the north. 

The region consists of about six square miles 
of wild country covered with picturesque 
masses that have been sculptured by erosion 
from some rock whose character and geologic 
age have not been ascertained. These rocks 
are of various sizes and of an innumerable 
varieties of shapes, ranging from a few yards 
in height to hundreds of feet, their sides pre- 
senting no foothold for man’s ascent, and upon 
their spired and dome-like tops none but 
winged creatures have ever rested. 

On January 16, 1908, President Theodore 
Roosevelt proclaimed 2,080 acres of this 
territory the Pinnacles National Monument, 
a forest reserve of 1,400 additional acres sur- 
rounding it and a State law protecting all 
game in this region. 

Within the bounds of the National Monu- 
ment are two water courses, the Bear and the 


Approaching the Pinnacles National Monument, California, from Soledad on the Coast 
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Line of the Southern Pacific 


Chalone creeks, that have cut through this 
great lava formation, slowly forming chasms 
of wonderful charm. In portions of these 
high and narrow gorges, great masses of 
boulders have fallen, thousands of tons in 
weight and some 100 to 150 feet in diameter, 
forming a natural ceiling and creating under- 
ground chambers, weird and winding passages 
and enchanting halls. It is possible to pro- 
ceed entirely through each chasm by going 
under, over and around these boulders, pass- 
ing up by the light of candles through chimney- 
like orifices, climbing by natural though 
rugged stairs and occasionally by a ladder 
through narrow upward-leading passages, 
bridged above with rocks of immense size. 

On the right of the northern chasm the 
great mass of the Palisades looms up, 1,500 
feet of sheer cliff, 4,000 feet in length and 
with a shelf extending along its face some 200 
feet below the castellated top. In midwinter 
many waterfalls adorn the rugged frontal 
precipice. A trail follows the ledge and 
from this vantage point a fine view is had of 
the cliffs, monoliths and castle-like peaks that 
are spread around beneath. 

To the left, poised above the gorge, towers 
the monolithic mass of La Machete, a knife- 
edged rock 700 feet in height and 1,000 feet in 
length. 

Passing out from the narrow gorge we enter 
a cool and tree-shaded pocket, deep down 
and surrounded by steep and overhanging 
cliffs. Here romance and the stirring history 
of the early settlement days of the rich sur- 
rounding valleys of Salinas, San Juan and 
San Benito enter our description. Beneath 
the ample shelter of a low and lengthy ledge 
are pointed out the stabling quarters of the 
horses belonging to the outlaw Tiburcio 
Vasquez and his unruly band, who frequently 
retired to these fastnesses and safely lurked 
for days in the caves that pierce the mountain- 
side. 

The path winds upward from this shaded 
nook, which today is a favorite picnic ground, 
a trail thence to the right leading through 
a narrow cleft and by means of a natural stair- 
way of rocks entering the Bridal Chamber, 
where a tiny waterfall from the cliff high above 
baptizes the ferns and shrubs with a refresh- 
ing moisture. 

Directly to the south, in a serrated and 
fantastic semicircle, lies the great 500-acre 


amphitheatre named after David Starr Jor- 
dan—Jordan’s Amphitheatre. Nearby are 
the flower-bedecked and grassy slopes reaching 
toward Howitzer Mountain and within view 
are the Turtle, the Lizard, the Castle, La 
Ventanas (the windows) and other strange 
monoliths. 

In the southern gorge, however, that 
reached through Bear Gulch, are the largest 
caverns of the entire Pinnacles region, one 
being 60 by 120 feet, its roof formed of a single 
massive boulder which extends 200 feet above 
and is surmounted by a beautiful pine tree. 
The completion of the contemplated auto 
road through this gorge will add much to the 
convenience and enjoyment of visitors. 

Between and connecting these two groups, 
which are nearly two miles apart, lies a great 
body of volcanic tufa, in places reaching 2,000 
feet above the bed of the stream. The tops 
of these rocks are of all varieties of shapes, 
and in their coloring nature has been most 
lavish with her brush. 

The approach to the Pinnacles from the 
Hollister-Tres Pinos side is through the 
Palisade Canyon, which has a narrow meadow 
floor covered with pine, oak and shade trees, 
particularly attractive to camping and picnic 
parties. The auto-road has not been extended 
further than within a half mile of the entrance 
to the cave passage, and it will be necessary 
for the Government under its National Monu- 
ments appropriation to extend this and other 
roads in the region to enable tourists to pass 
through from the east to the west and vice 
versa. 

The auto-stage fare from Soledad to the 
Pinnacles and return is $5.00 for from one to 
three passengers. There are no accommoda- 
tions at present in the Pinnacles, and it is 
necessary to provide lunch when going in. At 
Soledad good rooms and meals can be had 
at the Head Inn. 

From Hollister the auto-stage round trip 
fare is $2.50 each to Cook, about 30 miles. 
By communicating with Mr. John Hain Jr., 
Cook Post Office, Cal., he will meet you with 
team or auto, and from there will take in to 
the Pinnacles parties of four or five and guide 
them, for total charge of $5.00 per day, fur- 
nishing meals and also tents for camping if 
desired, at reasonable rates. 

Ladies who make this trip should wear short 
skirts, climbing clothes and heavy shoes. 





The Test is at Hand 
ITHIN the next few weeks 


seven hundred thousand young 

Americans will be called upon 

to drop their usual pursuits, 
to bid goodby to family and friends and 
to prepare for service on foreign battle- 
fields. They know that many of their 
number will be buried in the quicklime 
of mass graves, that many others will 
return mutilated for life. Yet it is cer- 
tain that those called upon will respond 
without demur, by their response vin- 
dicating the institution of representative 
government. 

During the Civil War the very exist- 
ence of the Union was at stake, yet there 
was a numerous party in the North 
opposed to the prosecution of the war; 
the application of the draft, a measure 
absolutely needed to save the Union in 
its blackest hour since the days of Wash- 
ington, met with strong resistance and 
led to bloody riots. 

There is no present danger threatening 
the life of the nation. Its existence is not 
at stake now; the country is conscripting 
its young manhood, is preparing to wage 
war in Europe in order to guard against a 
potential danger in the future. The call 
of duty and patriotism today is not even 
as strong and urgent as it was in the early 
days of the war with Spain when Cervera’s 
fleet threatened Atlantic ports, when a 
hostile army was encamped within a 
night’s journey from American shores. 
Yet it is certain that the actual process 
of assembling the conscripts, a process 
now impending, will be accomplished by 
fewer disturbances, will proceed more 
smoothly than the application of the 
draft in 1863. 

The reason for this lack of resistance, 
a lack that became apparent during the 
registration period, seems to lie in a 
greater appreciation of the country’s 
form of government, in a toning down of 
the rampant individualism that was the 
hallmark of American character, in the 
development of the sense of individual 
responsibility that has proceeded apace 
during the last fifteen years. The willing 
submission to conscription is cut off the 
same bolt as the new spirit that gave 
birth to the mass of reform legislation, 
from the child-labor and minimum-wage 
laws to the initiative and the referendum. 
Though not every conscript may be in 
complete agreement with the foreign 
policy of the government, he realizes that 
the government represents the clearly 
expressed will of the majority, that the 
representative, democratic form of goy- 
ernment cannot endure unless the mi- 
nority willingly and readily abides by the 
decision of the majority. 

This, after all, is the trait that differen- 
tiates the United States from Mexico 
and Haiti: If the Mexican or Haitian 
minority fails to gain its point, it seizes 


the rifle and shoots up the country; if 
the American minority is beaten on a 
moot issue, it yields and joins hands with 
the majority. In Mexico chaos and 
anarchy prevail; in the United States the 

eeper purpose of civilization, safe- 
guarded by order, discipline and codpera- 
tion, is ever approaching nearer its ulti- 
mate fulfilment. 


Controlling the Nation’s Appetite 


HE Pacific Coast supplied the man 

who first fed Belgium and there- 

after was called to supervise the 

handling and = distribution of 
America’s food supply; now another Pa- 
cific Coast man has been charged with the 
task of regulating the distribution of the 
perishable foods produced in the United 
States, a job involving the transportation 
and distribution of eighteen million tons 
of fruits and vegetables, fifteen million 
tons of animal products and a million tons 
of poultry products. 

Herbert Hoover’s first assistant in the 
control of the national appetite is G. Har- 
old Powell, general manager of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers’ Exchange, an 
association of eight thousand citrus fruit 
growers which represents the greatest 
and most successful effort in the codpera- 
tive marketing. of soil products this 
country has ever seen. Through this 
systematized marketing of the huge 
orange crops the growers have been able 
to obtain higher average prices while the 
consumer has been able to buy better 
oranges for less money; distribution has 
been regulated, waste minimized, growers, 
middlemen and consumers have been 
benefited. 

If the director of perishable products 
can obtain only seventy per cent of the 
efciency that has been developed in the 
handling of the citrus crop, enough per- 
ishable food will be saved to fill all avail- 
able export tonnage without depriving 
the American consumer of a single pound. 


Enforced Economy 


T can’t be done. Economy in the 

use of any particular variety of food 

cannot be enforced by law, nor can 

the owners of food be successfully 
compelled by decree to sell their posses- 
sion for less than the current market 
value. 

The German card system, under the 
stress of dire need, has been successful 
only in part. The rich have found means 
to evade it, and no supervision has been 
strict enough to prevent the German 
farmers from eating and hoarding as much 
as they saw fit. When butter reached 
seventy cents a pound in Paris, the au- 
thorities said that fifty cents should be 
the maximum price. It was, but it was 





accompanied by a minimum supply. 
Only one-third of the usual quantity came 
to Paris; the balance went to the English 
part of the front where it could be sold 
for more than seventy cents a pound. 
Nor did the Paris supply reach the usual 
volume until the maximum-price decree 
was withdrawn. 

If the Allies’ purchasing commission, 
acting in cooperation with the American 
government, believes that it can induce 
the American farmer to accept less than 
a dollar and a half a bushel for his wheat, 
it will have mighty little wheat to export. 
And if wheat is commandeered at a very 
low price, millions of bushels this year 
will be fed to the logs and next year the 
acreage will shrink alarmingly. 

By the same token, the average Ameri- 
can will disregard any meatless day given 
the force of a law but on his own initia- 
tive he will voluntarily rearrange his diet 
to help the cause. 


The Soil Does Its Bit 


IKE the Delaware peach crop 
which never has the right flavor 
unless it has been completely 
wiped out first, the product of the 

broad American fields has miraculously 
recovered from the catastrophic shortage 
which seemed impending two short 
months ago. With the exception of 
wheat practically every field crop will be 
far above the average this year, and even 
in wheat the spring-sown crop has gone 
far in replacing the damage caused by 
last winter’s excessive cold. Once more 
the old axiom that a cold, wet spring as- 
sures a bumper harvest has been vindi- 
cated. Given fair weather, sufficient 
labor and enough ships, the American 
farmer will surely keep the wolf from the 
door of our allies this winter. 

In this wolf hunt the Far Western 
farmer is doing more than his fair share. 
Acre for acre, the Pacific Northwest will 
garner more wheat this fall than any 
other part of the Union, for the crop will 
be normal in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana, Utah and Nevada, provided 
the drouth that reached its climax dur- 
ing the terrific heat in July is broken 
by timely rains. In California the 
barley crop has exceeded the early 
estimates by 200,000 tons. As stated in 
another paragraph, the potato harvest of 
the Far West is almost twice the size of 
last year’s. Unless abnormally hot 
weather prevails, California will come 
through with an average bean crop, aug- 
mented by a greatly increased yield in 
Oregon, Colorado and other neighbors. 
Though hot weather has damaged the 
California prospects, the sugar beet har- 
vest of the Sunset country will be slightly 
above normal, provided labor is forth- 
coming. The hay yield is extraordinarily 
heavy wherever irrigation water laves the 
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roots of alfalfa and even the hop vines 
are making extra efforts, beer’s narrow 
escape notwithstanding. 

As for Far Western cotton—they have 
66,000 acres of it in the Imperial valley 
of California and nearly 30,000 acres in 
the Salt River valley of Arizona—it 1s 
almost indecent to pry into the profits, 
especially when Egyptian long-staple pro- 
duces five hundred pounds to the acre and 
sells for better than fifty cents a pound. 


Prisoners of War 


HE twelve hundred men rounded 

up in Bisbee, placed in cattle cars 

and shipped all over the South- 

west with armed guards were as 
truly prisoners of war as the crews of the 
interned German warships. An explosion 
blocking the entrance of a copper mine 
for a month could be no more effective 
in shutting off the supply of indispensable 
war material than a strike. Yet we 
doubt whether the deportation, in the 
manner in which it was carried out, was 
the right remedy. 

In the first place, the federal govern- 
ment was at fault when it failed to take 
notice of the Bisbee and other strikes at 
once. When the English shipyard 
workers, the munition men and the coal 
miners struck, the greatest figure in all 
Britain, Lloyd George, did not consider 
it beneath his dignity to meet the men 
face to face, to inquire into their griev- 
ances and to bring about their rectifica- 
tion. Since the greatest aid this nation 
can give the allied cause for many 
months lies in the production of indis- 
pensable supplies, since the continuance 
of the steady stream of supplies depends 
primarily upon labor and since nearly a 
million men will shortly have been called 
from productive pursuits, it behooves the 
government to be more prompt, to antici- 
pate labor disturbances instead of waiting 
until the very last moment to prevent an 
impending catastrophe. 

If the government takes a firm stand, 
if it proves that it means not only to pay 
a fair price for its material, but that it will 
also insist upon fair pay for labor, if it 
declines to be held up by the manufac- 
turer and also protects the manufacturer 
against extortionate demands on the part 
of labor, the machinery of production 
will move with its accustomed smooth- 
ness. 

Every country at war has shown the 
tendency to centralize undreamt of 
power in three or four men and to fire 
these men unless they made good. The 
United States is doing likewise, but so far 
it has paid insufficient attention to the 
most vital spot, the relations between 
workers and employers. Both have 
rights that must be safeguarded, and in 
war time it is highly essential that these 
rights be safeguarded with an impartial 
iron hand, but so far the federal govern- 
ment has preferred to keep hands off, to 
pursue the old policy of watchful wait- 
ing, of hoping that everything will come 
out all right in the end while the factions 
go at each other with bare knuckles. 

The Bisbee deportation was the logical 
result of this policy. As the government 
would do nothing, the citizens of Bisbee 
declared an informal martial law of their 
own, issued their ukase and proceeded to 
carry it out regardless of legal or consti- 
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tutional obstacles. Of course the de- 
ported men had the law on their side— 
the attitude of the I. W. W. toward the 
law as shown in the article beginning on 
page 20 makes interesting reading—but 
the citizens had the guns. 

Unless the federal government wants to 
see similar occurrences elsewhere, unless 
it desires to see a sinister spread of mob 
tyranny, it will enlarge the powers and 
the scope of the Department of Labor 
immediately. 


Shipping Before and After 


ENERALGOETHALS had seized 

the problem created by the sub- 

marine sinkings with the same 

quiet energy that built the Pan- 

ama Canal. When he announced that 
he would build 3,000,000 tons of steel and 
wooden ships in eighteen months, that 
meant the ships would be built. But— 
The General intimated that a large 
number of the new ships “will be taken 





Twelve hundred members and sympathizers 


off our hands” by our allies. Why? 
Hasn’t the United States for years cried 
for a merchant marine as a child cries 
for the moon? Haven’t the disadvan- 
tages of being dependent on others to 
haul one’s marine freight been abun- 
dantly demonstrated during the last 
three years? Isn’t there capital and en- 
terprise enough in this country to operate 
3,000,000 tons of American ships under 
the American flag? Has not Japan, has 
not Norway proven the value of deep- 
sea shipping? Is English capital opera- 
ting twenty million tons of shipping 
merely for glory or on account of undi- 
luted patriotism? 

Before the war what little there was of 
American offshore shipping was declin- 
ing steadily. As Mr. Crow shows in the 
article on page 14, the American flag, 
once supreme on the Pacific, was fast be- 
coming a curiosity. The war brought the 
hoped-for opportunity to reéstablish the 
American merchant marine. Construc- 
tion cost in other countries rose so fast 
that American yards are today turning 
out ships at a lower cost per ton than any 
other country. Maritime freights have 
risen to such dizzy heights that the wages 


of the crew, lack of subsidies and other 
handicaps have disappeared. Under war 


conditions the United States could 
operate twice 3,000,000 tons of new ships 
and make money thereby. 

War conditions, however, cannot last. 
After they are over, what would happen 
to the rejuvenated American merchant 
marine? Once more it would be exposed 
to the competition of boats manned by 
cheap crews cheaply fed and cheaply 
oficered; once more the legislation 
designed to protect the union sailor 
working on coastwise boats—because 
they have a monopoly, they can pass the 
expense on—would make it almost 1m- 
possible to meet the fierce international 
competition that is bound to come. 

At present the number of American 
sailors on American deep-sea ships is so 
small as to be negligible; under the in- 
fluence of legislation designed to help the 
coastwise sailor it was constantly de- 
creasing. And after the war, it 1s not 
going to increase. The native American 


with the I. W. W. were rounded up in Bisbee 
by the citizens and shipped all over the Southwest with armed guards. This was the 
logical result of a watchful waiting policy on the part of the federal government 


youth shows no love for the fo’castle. 
Rewards on land are higher, conditions 
better, so he stays and will continue to 
stay ashore unless he has an officer’s 
berth in sight. 

American labor, no matter how well 
protected legally, will never restore the 
flag to the Pacific, simply because this 
highly protected labor makes American 
ships so expensive to operate that they 
cannot compete with Japanese ships or 
with English vessels manned by Chinese, 
Malays or Lascars. There are two ways 
out: The cost of operation can be 
equalized by high subsidies or it can 
be reduced by allowing American ships 
in the offshore trade to hire the cheapest 
crews obtainable. Subsidies are out of 
the question unless both dominant 
parties experience a change of heart. By 
throwing American ships open to Asiatic 
and other foreign labor, native-born 
labor would be practically barred, but 
since it cannot find employment on non- 
existent ships, it loses practically nothing. 

It is certain that the before-the-war 
maritime policy of the nation will pro- 
duce the same negative results after the 
war. Something will have to be done. 
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First in the air. San Diego now boasts of two aerial 
fire trucks that can land on the water and on the 
ground. Chief L. Alngren is the pilot of No. 1 





Did Germany hire her to sow discord in the U. S. army? Theda Bara, : 
fiercest of all vampires, busily ‘‘yamping’’ the family of General 
Hunter Liggett, commanding the Western Department 





Viscount Kikuro Ishii, ex-foreign minister 
of Japan, is heading the Japanese olive- 
branch commission which recently 
landed on the Pacific Coast 





Part of the Far West’s contribution to France. This 
ambulance crew is now in training at Allentown, Pa. 


Hauling the reflecting mirror of the largest telescope in the world to the top of Mt. 
Wilson above Los Angeles. The mirror (see picture at right) has a diameter 

i of 100 inches, weighs 414 tons and was twelve years in the making. 

Astronomers expect epoch-making results from its use PHOTOS ON THIS PAGE BY INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 














Shall it be a gift of many millions a year 
to the ship-owners or shall it be merely 
the taking from American labor of jobs 
it declines to take? 


Conservation Gone Mad 
EVEN years ago President Taft 


withdrew from entry several hun- 

dred thousand acres of oil-bearing 

California land. Part of the with- 
drawn land wasset asideasa fuel-oil reserve 
for the navy. So far, so good. Against 
these wisely precautionary measures no 
reasonable person could raise an objection. 
The navy was beginning to burn oil in- 
stead of coal and, though no coal-land 
reserve had ever been set aside, it was a 
wise move to make adequate provision 
for the future. 

The navy, as everyone knows, is not 
maintained for the carriage of freight and 
passenger; neither does it exist to be re- 
viewed by high officials or to give keen- 
eyed youngsters a chance to make the 
highest score at target practice. Its 
single and sole purpose is to defend the 
country in time of war. If usefulness in 
war time is the navy’s sole purpose, it 
follows logically Hee the oil-bearing 
California land set aside as a naval re- 
serve was withdrawn from entry primarily 
to assure the fighting ships an abundant 
supply of invaluable fuel during periods of 
national danger. 

Such a period is now upon us. With 
it has come the most insistent, the most 
pressing demand upon the country’s fuel 
resources. Boards, commissions, com- 
mittees and councils by the dozen have 
been investigating the coal _ supply; 
remedy after Temedy has been suggested 
to ward off a shortage and the country’s 
best brains have grappled with the prob- 
lem, so far without finding a soluticn. 

But the oil situation has <zlmost 
escaped notice. Though the world de- 
mand has driven the cost and the price 
of every petroleum product skyward; 
though the navies and air fleets, the motor 
lorries and submarine chasers of the allied 
nations are calling for more oil every 
day, nothing has been done to meet the 
increasing demand—except to keep the 

naval oil reserve strictly in reserve 

In the meantime consumption has far 
overtaken production on the Pacific 
Coast. California’s reserve supply of oil 
is shrinking at the rate of more than 
fifteen million barrels a year. The South- 
ern Pacific railroad announces that its re- 
serve stock of fuel oil will be exhausted by 
theend of August, that thereafter it will face 
a fuel shortage that must be remedied if 
train service is to be maintained unim- 
paired. 

One remedy so simple that a child of 
six could grasp it is at hand: Develop 
oil on the naval reserve! If the oil on 
this reserve was not put away for an 
emergency, what in heaven’s name is it 
reserved for at all? The emergency is 
upon us; there may never be another 
such urgent call for fuel oil as right now. 
It is comparatively easy, especially for 
the Navy Department, to obtain the 
small amount of material for a hundred 
new wells, but Washington has not lifted 
a finger to obtain this material or to 
drill a single new well. It has stewed 
and worried and fretted about the coal 
shortage, but it has never given even one 
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little thought to the obvious, palpable 
remedy for the oil shortage. 

For seven years now oil development in 
California has been stagnant, partially at 
least because Washington was unable to 
clarify the muddled situation created by 
the withdrawal of the oil lands from 
entry. The nation now urgently needs 
more oil. The Pacific Coast faces a 
shortage in its most important fuel. To 
get more oil right now is of far greater 
importance than to obtain a million or 
two in royalties for the federal treasury. 
Even if a dozen oil-land grabbers should 
obtain more than they are entitled to, 
the larger national needs just now make 
of strict conservation a blunder of the 
most stupid, nearsighted sort. 


Woman’s New Place in the World 
EFORE the midnight bells usher 


in the new year, the Pacific Elec- 

tric railway, a trolley system 

serving the largest part of 
southern California, may have female 
conductors ringing up fares on the rear 
platforms of all its cars, provided the war 
and the scarcity of labor continue. 

At this distance from the slaughter it 
has been difficult to realize the change in 
the status of woman brought about by 
the wholesale killing and crippling of Eu- 
rope’s manhood. It is hardly necessary 
once more to recite the long list of trades 
and occupations once filled exclusively 
by men, but now carried on in great part 
by women who are rendering efhcient ser- 
vice even in the establishments handling 
the heaviest of metal work. But what 
becomes of the children of the working 
mothers? Has Charlotte Perkins Gil- 
man’s dream come true? Does the 
mother go out to win both bread and the 
war by the work of her hands or head 
while the children are taken in charge 
by other women specially fitted for the 
task? 

This question of woman’s status may 
turn out to be the knottiest problem 
after the war. Millions of European 
women have tasted the flavor of eco- 
nomic independence, have had exclusive 
control over high wages won by their own 
efforts, have been relieved of housework’s 
monotonous drudgery and are now view- 
ing life from a totally new standpoint. 
Will they meekly surrender their jobs, 
their wages and their independence, will 
they readily return to the dishpan and 
the broom when the armies are demobi- 
lized? And what will the returning 
soldiers say and do when they find their 
positions acceptably filled by women? 
Will the trade unions alter their course 
and admit women on terms of perfect 
equality? 

It is plain that the enormous losses of 
France and Germany will compel these 
countries to retain a large proportion of 
the female war workers in the service of 
industry. England’s losses have been 
comparatively light, yet England will 
have to find means of satisfying two 
million women now engaged in war in- 
dustries. The United States will have 
sufficient man power to run its industries 
on a normal basis even if the war should 
last until the winter of 1918, but the 
woman problem will have to be met here 
as elsewhere. During the last three years 
woman’s horizon, woman’s activities 


and demands have expanded until now 
they cover the entire range of human 
enterprise. To restrict this horizon is 
both an impossible and an undesirable 
task, but the adjustment of the relations 
of sexes to normal peace conditions 
promises to be turbulent and painful. 
Woman’s economic emancipation may 
easily be the war’s most momentous result. 


The Annual Porkfest Again 


ONGRESS is once more licking 

its chops as the odor of the pork 

frying in the Rivers and Harbors 

bill strikes its dilated nostrils. 
The amount to be spent this year on four 
hundred watercourses without boats, on 
four score “harbors” without traffic is 
only twenty-seven million dollars. Con- 
sidering the size of the huge war appro- 
priations, Congress has been extremely 
moderate. Even if it raised the grab to 
fifty millions, the public’s mind has be- 
come so accustomed to huge figures, the 
press is so busy with war excitements and 
price-fixing discussions that the waste of 
twenty million dollars would have passed 
without notice. 

It has been demonstrated and acknowl- 
edged over and over again that at least 
sixty per cent of the annual appropriation 
for rivers and harbors is pure waste 
ladled out to members of Congress with a 
strong pull and weak fences. It has been 
shown that, in spite of the endless mil- 
lions spent to “improve” navigable in- 
land waters, trafic on these rivers has 
steadily declined. Why not stop the 
graft and place these “improvements” on 
a business basis? 

The first step toward reform must be to 
substitute a commission of civilian trans- 
portation experts and engineers for the 
Army Engineer Corps which has had the 
spending of the appropriations. Every 
army engineer is now urgently needed at 
the front; not one has a good reason to 
retain a soft and safe berth at a time 
when the services of trained officers are 
invaluable at the front. 

Once in the hands of a commission of 
civilian experts, the method of making 
appropriations should be changed to re- 
move the log-rolling feature from the 
annual bill. The final decision as to the 
advisability of starting or continuing any 
project should rest with the commission, 
thus preventing Representatives and 
Senators from trading votes in favor of 
their own pet projects. 

If the present bill goes through, it is 
hoped that it will contain an appropria- 
tion for a 35-foot channel from Portland 
down the Columbia to the sea. Such an 
appropriation would be for the real im- 
provement of the Far West’s most im- 
portant navigable river. 


To Him Who Hath 


T is very easy for the man who does 
not need it to obtain all the credit 
he may want, but the poor devil who 
must have accommodations to keep 

his nose above water weaves his head back 
and forth like the polar bear in the zoo, 
and usually with the same result. More 
particularly does this observation apply 
to the Far Western settler in his relations 
to the new federal land banks. While 


these land bank loans, once the lending 
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Which troops are safer, 
those in the dug-outs or 
those on top? The 
question—and the drill— 
will soon have more than 
an academic significance 
for the huskies who are 
getting ready to fight 
for democracy 










Hunting subma- 
rines from the air 
in the Atlantic. 
Not all of the half- 
billion to be appro- 
priated for the 
aerial fleet will be 











spent on airplanes. 
Right now the 
navy is being 








equipped with 






‘‘sausages’’ for 






observation 






purposes 







He is twenty-one years old and weighs five pounds 
less than a quarter ton. Webster Rusk came from 
Seattle to San Francisco to register for the draft. 
He will not be refused because of under-weight 





“If you can’t pull the 
bayonet out of the other 
fellow, pull the trigger,’’ 

advises the instructor. 
Several candidates at the 
R. O. T. C. quit when 
the meaning of ‘‘hand-to- 

hand fighting’’ was 
brought home to them 
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machinery is well oiled and working full 
speed, will prove a priceless boon to the 
established farmers in many of the newer 
districts, notably in Montana, New 
Mexico and throughout the irrigated 
Southwest, they hold out no hope of 
relief to the man who has saved a couple 
of thousand and wants to acquire a farm 
of his own. The needs of this class, the 
necessity of helping men of this stamp to 
become landowners, is vividly set forth 
by Dr. Elwood Mead in the article be- 
ginning on page 26. 

But the state colonization enterprise 
originated by Dr. Mead is merely a very 
small beginning. It cannot help in the 
production of next year’s harvest, on the 
size of which the outcome of the war may 
depend. Nor can it help those who 
already have sunk all they have in a 
piece of irrigated land and are unable, 
through lack of credit, to put the entire 
acreage into shape for crop production. 
Of this species there is a surprisingly 
large number in the West, and the area 
for which water is available, but which 
is unproductive because the owner has 
not the capital to ditch, fence, level and 
seed it, exceeds two million acres. If 
this area were in cultivation next year, 
the equivalent of sixty million bushels of 
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wheat could be added to the 1918 harvest. 

On the projects of the Reclamation 
Service—they have cost the nation over a 
hundred million dollars so far—seven 
hundred thousand acres are lying idle 
because the settlers lack capital. They 
cannot obtain money from the new land 
banks because the Farm Land Board has 
ruled that the cost of the water right is a 
first lien, and the land-bank money can- 
not be loaned except on first mortgages. 
There is a bill now before Congress which 
would enable the land banks to advance 
sufficient funds to put a large part of this 
unused area into cultivation. No better, 
easier and surer method of increasing 
at once the agricultural production of the 
Far West could be found. The various 
state councils of defense will do well if 
they will bring this war relief measure to 
the attention of their respective delega- 
tions in Congress. 


A Thorn in the Olive Branch 


HE latest war mission to visit us 
comes from Japan, headed by 
Viscount Ishii, one of the most 
distinguished of Japanese states- 
He is accompanied by a noted 

including Vice-Admiral Tak- 


men. 
coterie, 


eshita, who is known in Japan as 
‘America expert.” Ostensibly the mission 
comes for the sole purpose of congratu- 
lating America on her entry into the war. 
Pacifists look on the visit as a happy 
event which emphasizes the fact that 
Japan and America are ranged against a 
common enemy and as allies will forget 
any differences which may exist between 
the two countries. 

In Japan, however, quite a different 
view is taken of the Ishii mission. A 
short time ago the American note to 
China created a storm of editorial com- 
ment in Tokyo and Osaka, nearly all 
Japanese papers bitterly denouncing the 
United States for interfering in a field 
which is held to belong to Japan. Some 
of these comments came from sources so 
near to Japanese officialdom that there 
can be no doubt that official Japan shared 
these views and inspired some of the 
comment. The Ishii mission was about 
ready to sail when this furor was created; 
the sailing was postponed for a few weeks. 

Japanese newspapers, again apparently 
inspired by official authority, have since 
discussed the mission as one which will 
settle the outstanding differences be- 
tween Japan and the United States. The 

(Pulse continued on page 94) 


Life and Jack London 


Living, for any individual, is simply the encounter of a tiny particle of life with the whole mass of lives 


which make the total Life. It’s the bunch of potentialities called heredity in conflict with, and adjustment 
to, environment. ‘The result of the encounter depends on the amount of force in the individual. 
Now Jack London was a strong man. He had a tremendous quantity of life-energy. He put up one 


almighty big fight. In addition, he had a strong imagination and a profound depth of emotion. His imagina- 
tion was fostered by a lonely childhood; his emotion grew in depth because it had none of the usual outlets of 
childish emotion. “Pride was developed in him to an unusual degree by the circumstance of his being of blood 
which his mother thought superior to that of the people about him; this pride became an obsession with him 
because it was constantly thwarted. Therefore he dreamed big dreams, and the force behind him drove him 
to tremendous effort toward realizing them. 

At nine he was thrown into the streets to make his own way in the world. He had no one to direct his 


course, he was obliged to hew his own way blindly. He was hardened by the brute-struggle; naturally he 
idealized and emphasized brute force. This attitude was later strengthened by his scientific reading. 

The fact that he was not satisfied, did not stop, with a mere brute-supremacy, was due to the same thing 
that left him unsatisfied all his life long—dreams are always bigger and better than reality. Jack London 
went out and got the thing he wanted. He got, first, brute-supremacy among brutal men. Then he got travel, 
saw the whole round sweep of the globe. Then he got books, brain development, education. (He had not a 
scientific brain, by the way, he saw always through imagination and emotion.) Then he got self-expression 
—so far as any of us can get it. Then he got marriage, children, a home. Then he got friends, acquaintance 
with the big men of the world, social position. Then he got money. Then he got love. Then at last he 
realized that he could never get what he wanted, that none of us can ever get what we want so long as we 
have imagination sufficient to show us, at any stage of our lives, something better than we have. That is, if 
we are not contented, wherever we are, we never will be contented, wherever we are. 

That is the thesis of Jack London’s own story, as Rose Wilder Lane sees it. 

Mrs. Lane sees that story in terms of action. She pauses for no abstract theorizing. She gives pictures, 
incidents, action, and she calls this vivid study of a virile personality “‘a cross-section of life in America.” Here 
is the story of a strong individual, driving through a rich and varied human experience. Entirely from the 
personal, human-interest angle, Mrs. Lane traces the development of Jack London as a human being, from a 
lonely, poverty-cruel childhood to success and fame. Mrs. Lane has made no attempt to assemble a mass of 
dry data; instead, she has made a free-hand sketch of a human life. It is fascinating; and it is true. 

If you have read Rose Wilder Lane’s biography of Henry Ford, you need not be told that she has made 
the facts of Jack London’s life as readable as fiction. To quote a reviewer: “Who is Rose Wilder Lane? Hither- 
to unknown as an author, she has distinguished herself by a biography of a famous man at once so honest and 
simple as to give one the feeling of intimate knowledge of the man’s character and a sympathetic understanding 
of the obstacles he overcame. The narrative moves along as lightly and entertainingly as fiction yet as real- 
istically as fact.” 

All of which applies exactly to Mrs. Lane’s life of Jack London, save that she is not now unknown as an 
author. Moreover, she has outdone herself in her handling of the wonderful dramatic material of Jack Lon- 
don’s encounter with Life. 


Beginning in Sunset for October 








N_ behalf of the Government of 

the United States, in its need, 

General George Goethals has is- 

sued a call for an auxiliary army 
on the Pacific Coast that is already liter- 
ally on the firing line. In a manner of 
speaking, this army may decide the fate 
of the nations now at war. Its nucleus 
has been in training for years; its largest 
numbers are raw recruits. Its weapons 
are saws and hammers, riveters and 
cranes; its ammunition fresh-hewn tim- 
bers and planks, or steel plates and 
beams. It is the western division of the 
national army of shipbuilders, and it is 
straining every nerve and sinew to fulfil 
the expectations of it expressed by the 
letter written for this article by the mana- 
ger of the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
of the Shipping Board. 


The Need and the Hope 


Written for use with this article by General George Goethals, 
Manager of the United States Shipping Board’s 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. 


depends on the coordination of ALL the nation’s 

efforts and activities. The Pacific Coust has a big 
part to play, and it has gratified the Federal Governmen; 
to see how ready the Westerners are to do their share in pride. 
securing the tonnage to replace that destroyed by the sub- 
marines, On the building of ships to carry the sinews of 
war may rest the hope of democracy. The activities of the 
Pacific Coast have not been confined to a particular class 
of vessel. They are constructing ships of both steel and 
wood—large steel cargo ships, wooden ships complete and 
wooden hulls for which the machinery will be furnished 
by the Emergency Fleet Corporation. The ready response 
of the Pacific Coast to the country’s emergency has been 
very impressive. The people of that section have seemed 
fully alive to the situation ever since the Government de- 
termined upon its shipbuilding program. Notwithstanding 
the contracts which have been awarded, many additional 
ships must be constructed, and I confidently expect the 
Pacific Coast will do its full share, if not more. We must 
have all the ships it is possible to secure, both of wood and 


I: cannot too often be said that the winning of the war 


Ship Craftsmen 
of the Pacific 


How Western Builders Are 
Taking Up Their Share 
of the Burden of War 


By Wilbur Hall 


Many efforts and 
many human _activ- 
ities will contribute to 
success in the enter- 
prise on which the 
United States is now 
entered. But when 
the whole tale is told 
it may be found that 
world-democracy, ow- 
ing America a debt 
for turning the tide of 
battle, will have to 
thank principally 
America’s producers 
of foodstuffs. These 
producers, in turn, will 
have to thank: ‘the great commercial 
navy which carried those foodstuffs from 
field to depots of distribution. That com- 
mercial navy can 
never come into exist- 
ence unless executives 
and workmen create 
it, and in the final 
analysis it may be 
that their success will 
be due to the prompt- 
ness and skill with 
which Pacific Coast 
shipbuilders took up 
their share of the load. 

This is not all local 
Up to within 
a year or so the Pacific 
Coast was not build- 
ing many ships. When 
the war generated 
need for freight car- 
riers inlargernumbers 
the western facilities 
and output were ma- 
terially increased. But 
still there must have 
been few men who 
had any realization of 
shipbuilding possibili- 
ties on this coast, for, 
when it became ap- 
parent that America 
was going to have to 
fight the German sub- 


steel, under contracts satisfactory to the interests of the marines with sheer 


Government and fair to the contractor. 





weight of ships and 
when the __ federal 
authorities began a 
frantic scramble to 
determine where, by 
whom, and at what 
rate of speed in 





Towed in from the Past by the tug Emergency 


months, days, hours and even minutes 
freight bottoms could be launched, it was 
popularly supposed that the bulk of the 
load would fall on eastern shipyards. 


THE COAST GETS BUSY 


Popular supposition did not count on 
the character of Pacific Coast business 
men, promoters and builders. Within 
three days after the government’s tenta- 
tive shipbuilding program was announced 
every port, harbor, bay, cove, inlet and 
river mouth from Blaine, Washington, to 
San Diego, California, was being shrewdly 
viewed for possible shipyard sites, and 
almost at once authorities controlling 
these points of vantage were being peti- 
tioned for leases or grants by embryo 
shipbuilding outfits. Some of this ac- 
tivity was speculation, more of it was pure 
moonshine. But most of it was business. 
From having a dozen yards where wooden 
ships had been built, and three or four 
fabricating and constructing steel vessels, 
the Pacific Coast has jumped almost over- 
night to the possession of forty-six ship- 
yards actually laying keels or rushing 
preliminary work to make the project 
possible. At this writing there are under 
construction on the Coast three hundred 
hulls, large and small, with contracts for 
a hundred more, many of them 8000- and 
10,000-ton ships, signed and undertaken. 
From this time on, too, the establishment 
of new yards and the extension of old ones 
is assured until, if the demand continues, 
as seems likely, the Pacific Coast will sur- 
prise its Eastern friends and rivals by 
launching at least one-third of the great 
fleet contemplated, and by keeping that 
gait up. 

This is all very gratifying, both because 
it shows what the Coast can do, and 
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SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


The beginning of a steel ship in a yard at Oakland, on San Francisco bay. It looks 
peaceful enough, but the noise is that of four tin shops, nine regiments of artillery 
at target practice, a Salvation Army band, and a thunderstorm on a tin roof 


because most of us are stirred by the con- 
templation of national mobilization of its 
effort. I might here wave the flag, and 
point with pride, and call upon all loyal 
hearts, etc., which would be pretty, but 
beside the point. Quite in addition to 
the matter of contributing to the success 
of an armed cause there is tremendous 
significance in the shipbuilding activity 
of the Pacific Coast. We are not only 
helping to check the Germans: we are 
literally galvanizing into life a prospect of 
empire that comes so suddenly as almost 
to be lost sight of. I refer to the vision 
of an American merchant marine re- 
turned to the sea lanes of the world, per- 
haps to dominate them and the trade they 
carry for several generations to come. 
The idea takes hold of one: America 
plunging ahead through half a century of 
internal commercial and industrial de- 
velopment unprecedented in the world’s 
history, suddenly dragged into difficulty 
and forced to look out of window and 
across the way, and as suddenly smitten 
with sight of the fact that, just beyond 
her own front gate, and her back gate too, 
lie commercial and industrial possibilities 
that take on the nature of duties. Liter- 
ally kicked into vision! That’s where we 
stand today, and only a victim of insular 
astigmatism can fail to see the promise. 
Meantime, however, there is this little 
matter between us of the shipbuilding ac- 
tivities of the Pacific Coast as they bear 
on the place of the West in the war. You 
have all read of the incredible adventures 
in high finance of ship brokers and sal- 
vage gamblers since the war began: have 
you heard of what some of our own men 
have done in ship construction? 


THE STORY OF DAN HANLON 


Probably the story of Dan Hanlon, 
longshoreman, of San Francisco and Oak- 
land, carries the strongest appeal to the 
American’s love of dare and do. Dan 


(they all call him that, so that it is not 
youthful impertinence on my part, I 


suppose!)—Dan was a longshoreman, as 
hereinbefore stated and set forth. As far 
as I know he was an average longshore- 
man, accustomed to working thirty-six 
hours in a stretch and a pair of torn over- 
alls; amenable to suggestions that a glass 
of beer wouldn’t hurt anybody; potent in 
waterfront profanity when a sling broke 
or a boom snapped; and given to argu- 
ments with ship’s crews on fine points of 
cargo moving and stowing. ‘The great 
difference between Dan and all the other 
longshoremen in his union was that Dan 
had an imagination. He imagined that 
the Irish are God’s chosen people, born 
to be rich and to urge their fellow-men 



























Wooden ships cannot be built by pattern. 
hand, sized by hand, framed by hand and put together with wooden pegs. 
There is a great shortage of skilled builders of wooden ships 








on in heavy tasks with strong words. Dan 
wanted to be an employer. 

Employing being a rare occupation in 
the stevedoring business, ard most of the 
nice berths being already isled (mostly 
by the Irish), Dan cast his eye about 
him and conceived the idea of building a 
ship or so. The war was scattering 
people’s wits and blockading the sidewalks 
around newspaper offices in San Fran- 
cisco, so Dan went to Oakland, where it is 
quiet and peaceful and unhurried, and 
where a first-class imagination can be 
turned loose safely and counted on to re- 
turn home at night, and he picked out a 
nice stretch of oozy, black back-water 
on the Oakland Estuary for a shipbuilding 
site. Oakland, trying not to laugh, gave 
Dan a good long lease and a word of 
cheer, and went on about its business of 
becoming a great city. 

Some say that Dan had saved up a 
little money. Others aver that he found 
a Norwegian capitalist with a thousand 
dollars and talked him out of it, kicking 
him gently on the shins. Be that as it 
may, Dan got a contract to build a ship, 
drove piles for ways, hired him some ship 
carpenters, and flew at it. He was a 
good boss—a magnificent boss. They 
say that he would storm up and down 
the length of the ways maligning the in- 
telligence, sincerity, ancestry and work- 
ing capacities of his crews all day, then 
would invite the whole crew into his office, 
contrary to the Oakland rules and regula- 
tions in such cases made and provided, 
and pass around the black bottle. This is 
probably libelous, but not intended as 
such. But my inclination is to believe it, 
because everyone admits cheerfully that 
Dan Hanlon’s men worship him and that 
he gets more work out of them than any 
other shipbuilder around the bay. 

Dan finished his ship and started an- 
other one. He launched several of 


them, took on repair jobs for anyone 
who had them, did good work and did it 
fast, and gained an enviable reputation 
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for keeping his word to the letter and 
the day. WN: #eurally enough his success 
with wooden ships tempted him. The 
United States Shipping Board, Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, announced its 
intention to go into a working partner- 
ship with shipBuilders in the construc- 
tion of steel vessels, furnishing the 

materials, and Dan packed up his old 
valise and went East. When he 
reached New York he took down a 
telephone. 

The operator gave him Washington— 
Emergency Fleet Corporation offices. 

“Hello yourself,” said Dan. “Is 
Misther Denman in?” 

“Yes. Who is this, please?” 

“This is Dan Hanlon, ma’am, an’ it’s 
costin’ me the better part av’ a dollar a 
minute convarsin’ with ye.” 

“Just a minute, Mr. Hanlon.” 

Dan eyed his watch and waited. 
Then: “Hello, Misther Denman.” 

“This is Denman. What’s wanted?” 

“Nothing at all, but could ye spare 
half an hour to talk to an old longshore- 
man that’s building boats out on San 
Francisco bay?” 

“An old longshoreman, did you say?” 

“T said that.” 

“And you are building boats now?” 

“T am the same.” 

“Who are you?” 

“T’m Dan Hanlon.” 

“T’ll talk to you as soon as you can 
get over here, Mr. Hanlon. Come right 
along, and tell the clerks you have an 
appointment with me.’ 

Well, Dan got a fistful of contracts for 
steel ships, that’s all. 

He is no longer a longshoreman. He 
owns his own house and two boiled shirts, 
which he never wears. He hasn’t changed 
a particle, which means that he is a 
shrewd, friendly, hard-working, honest, 
unpretentious Irishman with a share in a 
big job. But he is worth about three 
hundred thousand dollars, and nothing 
but a tidal wave or the grim reaper can 
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The steel ship about to slip from the ways to the waters of the Bay. Steel ships can 
be built on standardized plans, ‘‘like Ford cars,’’ as the phrase is. Proficient 
steel structural workers soon learn to adapt their hands to the new task 


keep him from being a millionaire in a 
few years or months. 


HIS HONOR AND HIS PROFITS 


In sharp and perfect contrast is the 
case of The Honorable the Mayor of San 
Francisco, James S. Rolph, jr., who will 
be a multi-millionaire shortly if he doesn’t 
mind his step, but who, as far as the 
official records go, never longshored a day 
in his life. The Honorable James, jr., 
came of one of our best old families, and 
when they tried to give him his first 
nourishment in this vale of tears they had 
to pry the silver spoon out of his mouth to 


do it. Mr. Mayor Rolph might have 





Before the war, this yard on Puget Sound called it a good year if it got orders for two 
new ship’s dories. Now the plant has contracts for something like ten 
million dollars’ worth of vessels, all in steel 


gotten along comfortably, eating three 
meals a day and sleeping on an Oster- 
moor every night for years and years 
without any shipbuilding profits to aggra- 
vate his fortune, but he, like Dan Han- 
lon, had an imagination. He and a 
brother or so operated the Rolph Navi- 
gation and Coal Company, the naviga- 
tion part of the business consisting in 
navigating two or three snub-nosed vessels 
across the bows of the trans-bay ferries to 
annoy the pilots, and the principal 1 
come and increment coming from the 
coal portion of the name. Then the war 
broke out. 

Mayor Rolph took his first two or three 
fliers in the way of buying boats that no 
one thought much of and hiring a ship- 
yard to put enough paint on them to 
make several people think everything of 
them. Then he hired a ship or so built 
and these he sold, according to report, at 
fancy prices before they had advanced 
much beyond the keel-laying stage. That 
being insufficient to satisfy His Honor he 
recently organized his own little ship- 
building plant, and now he is addressed 
as “captain” and tries to walk like a sea- 
faring man and to talk as though he knew 
the difference between vetoing an ordi- 
nance and calking a seam. ‘The experts 
who sit in poorly lighted newspaper 
offices and estimate state that Mayor 
Rolph has made a million or so (I think 
they call it a cool million) and no one has 
yet printed an executive denial of the 
slanderous rumor. 


SALVAGE AND THEN SOME 
Then there is the Hans Christian An- 


dersen story of Frank L. Skinner, of 


Seattle, who was one of the owners of the 
Skinner and Eddy shipbuilding outfit in 
Seattle which called it a good year if they 
got orders for two new ship’s dories before 
the war but which now has contracts for 
something like ten million dollars’ worth 
of vessels, all in steel. Mr. Skinner 
(Continued on page 86) 
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In berth on Puget Sound. 


Here the trade 


with the Orient threatens to outstrip that of San Francisco, yet American ships are 


but two per cent of the tonnage engaged 


Can the Flag Come Back? 


Will the Awakening of the American People to the Value 
of a Merchant Marine Restore the Stars and Stripes 
to the Pacific Where Once It Was Supreme ? 


T the beginning of any discussion 
of the subject it may as well be 
admitted that we have been 
beaten at the shipping game on 

all the seas and that our defeat has been 
especially decisive on the Pacific. One 
might use different language in making 
this statement, but all the garlands and 
furbelows of rhetoric could not hide the 
unpleasant truth. Four generations of 
American mariners searched out every 
corner of the seas and established and 
developed valuable trade routes which the 
fifth generation is seeing diverted to alien 
flags. From the dominant position it 
once held in the Pacific American ship- 
ping has steadily declined and with the 
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By Carl Crow 


last few years has almost disappeared. 
It is now relatively less important than 
it has ever been before. It stands lowest 
on the list, exceeded by every nation 
which cares to compete. The stars and 
stripes still fly at the masthead of less 
than a dozen vessels, the last that re- 
mains of a merchant fleet once more im- 
portant than any other in the field. 


A FULL CONFESSION 


Since we have started by stating a 
humiliating fact, we may as well go 
further and admit that we have been 


beaten when all the elements of success 
seemed to be on our side. No country 
has had a more successful experience in 
the building or navigating of ships, none 
is more able to invest in such enterprises 
and none has a more liberal supply of the 
raw materials from which ships are built. 
Our experience is older than the nation 
and much of it was gained on the Pacific. 
The first vessel to carry the stars and 
stripes on a foreign trade venture was 
the Empress of China, which sailed from 
New York to Canton in 1784 and suc- 
cessfully exchanged a cargo of ginseng 
for tea and silks. In the following half 
century many American ships were so 
successful in the China trade that they 




























Can the Flag Come Back? 


not only drove alien flags from the routes 
to New York and Boston, but occasion- 
ally beat the British shippers with cargoes 
of tea for the Liverpool market. Even 
at that early day American skippers were 
old at the game. In 1692 Sir Joshua 
Child, a director of the Honorable East 
India Company, warned his fellow 
Englishmen against the dangerous com- 
petition of American shipping. ‘His 
Majesty hath none so apt for the building 
Efelepin as New England,” declared Sir 
Joshua, ss urged that English shipping 
be protected by restrictions still greater 
than those already directed against the 
Yankee colonists. It would seem that 
after a century of success as colonial 
navigators, followed by a century and a 
quarter under the stars and _ stripes, 
Americans could qualify as having enough 
experience to hold their own. 


OUR OWN FAULT 


Of all the great nations we are the least 
dependent on others for shipbuilding 
materials. It is an advantage we have 
always had, though changing methods 
have changed the materials of which 
ships are built. Our colonial forefathers 
had large quantities of oak timbers in 
forests near the shipyards and _ partly 
on this account American ships could 
then be fitted for sea at a cost of about 
twenty Mexican dollars per ton, a little 
more than one half of the cost of vessels 
built in other parts of the world. A cen- 
tury later iron replaced wood as the prin- 
cipal shipbuilding material without 
changing America’s advantage in the 
possession of raw material, though we did 





Shipping crowds the harbor of Hong Kong. 


lag behind England in the adoption of 
iron and clung to wooden ships until the 
rest of the world proved their inferiority. 
We supply a large part of the world with 
shipbuilding materials and many of the 
ships which are now successfully operated 
where Americans have failed, are sheathed 
with American plates and fitted with 
American wood and copper. 

Nature has bountifully provided us 
with all the materials needed for the mak- 
ing of ships; during more than two cen- 
turies we have acquired experience second 
to none and there are millions ready for 
any investment promising a reasonably 
safe return. There remains a fourth fac- 
tor—the incentive to build up shipping 
on the Pacific—and that we have also, for 
aside from the desire to maintain glorious 
traditions, we have a more practical in- 
centive in the demands of a large and 
growing Asiatic trade—a trade of many 
millions which may be lost through lack 
of ships or, aided by American shipping, 
may grow beyond the figures set by the 
most extravagant fancy. 

A few figures show how inadequately 
our shipping facilities care for this Orien- 
tal trade. In the fiscal year which ended 
just before the outbreak of the great war 
American ships carried to Japan less than 
one-fourth of the goods we sold to Japan 
and the same proportion of the goods we 
bought from Japan. One item of Ameri- 
can cotton sold to Japan that year was 
twice as valuable as all the cargo carried 
to Japan in American ships. In other 
words, three-fourths of our important 
trade with Japan is dependent on the 
shipping of other countries. The war has 
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changed conditions, but our mercantile 
fleet on the Japanese route is smaller and 
our trade larger than in the normal times 
before the war. In Chinese ports our 
shipping is of even less importance. In 
the same year our exports to China and 
our purchases of goods from China repre- 
sented fifteen per cent of China’s entire 
foreign trade. But the tonnage of Ameri- 
can vessels made up less than one per 
cent of the tonnage of all vessels which 
called and cleared at Chinese ports that 
year. In Japan we had twenty-nine per 
cent of the foreign trade and seven per 
cent of the shipping! In China fifteen 
per cent of the exports and imports and 
less than one per cent of the shipping! 
These figures are melancholy samples of 
all the others that might be quoted. 
Only one who is blessedly ignorant of the 
situation can talk, as our orators once 
talked, of the American flag dominating 
the Pacific. Actually it counts for less 
than any other. 


ON THE TOBOGGAN 


A history of shipping on the Pacific is a 
story of steadily decreasing American 
prestige. For more than half a century 
after the Empress of China made the 
trip from New York to Canton, American 
ships were more numerous than any 
others in the Pacific. Shipping was then a 
fairly certain road to fortune and one 
need only go back far enough in the his- 
tory of prosperous old New England 
families to find a connection between the 
family wealth and the ships in the China 
trade. New England made its soap and 
candles from the oil of whales their 
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America enjoys fifteen per cent of China’s foreign trade, yet she has but one per 


cent of the shipping that handles it, where once her flag was supreme 
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skippers killed in the North Pacific, 
drank the tea they brought from Canton 
and hanged their felons with the hemp 
they imported from Manila. Then the 
trade route changed, with the American 
terminal at San Francisco, and steam 
replaced sail. The new era was inaugu- 
rated in the late 60’s with the establish- 
ment of the Pacific Mail, the pioneer line 
with a regular steamer service across the 
Pacific. Itran ships direct from 
San Francisco to Yokohama on 
what was then the _ longest 
stretch of water in the world 
regularly traversed by any line 
and made the trip in twenty- 
seven days, a speed which was 
considered remarkable. 

It appeared for some time 
that shipping on the Pacific was 
going to remain in the hands of 
the Americans, for it was almost 
a generation before there was a 
competing foreign line of any 
great importance. The Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway reached 
Vancouver in 1886 and six years 
later the Empress liners were 
launched. They at once cut 
down the time between New 
York and Japan by many days, 
thereby securing a very large 
part of the profitable silk and tea 
tonnage which, because of its 
great insurance and _ interest 
charges, always follows the quick- 
est route to market. The British 
line started with a distinct geographical 
advantage, for Vancouver is nearer to the 
Orient than is San Francisco. The dis- 
tance from Vancouver to Yokohama is 
4283 miles, and from San Francisco 4586 
miles. Mail steamers from San Francisco 
usually go by way of Honolulu, making 
the distance actually traveled 5545 miles, 
or more than 1300 miles longer than the 
Vancouver route. The distance from 
Seattle to Yokohama is practically the 
same as from Vancouver, a fact which in 
part accounts for the great growth of 
Puget Sound shipping. In t1gor the 
Korea and Siberia were put on the San 
Francisco run by the Pacific Mail, being 
then not only the largest American steam- 
ers afloat but among the largest and 
speediest in the world. A few years later 
the Manchuria and Mongolia, of even 
greater tonnage, were added to the fleet. 
These were again outstripped by the 
Minnesota and the ill-fated Dakota on 
the Seattle run, the largest vessels that 
ever flew the American flag. America 
was easily foremost. 


The dotted lines show Japanese routes. 


SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


In the meantime no one had paid much 
attention to a new competitor, the Japa- 
nese, who had decided to go into the ship- 
ping business in dead earnest. As early 
as 1873 they had bought a small fleet of 
steamers which the Pacific Mail ran 
between Shanghai and Yokohama. With 
these and other small vessels the Japanese 
experimented in shipping on the China 
Coast and finally went into the overseas 


Japanese and American steamship lines across the Pacific. 
The solid lines 


are American; there are only three of these 


business. When the Korea and the 
Siberia were launched, the Japanese 
were just beginning to engage in this and 
less than one-eighth of the goods Japan 
sold abroad were delivered in Japanese 
ships, the other seven-eighths being car- 
ried in foreign bottoms, mostly British 
and American. The Japanese flag was 
as rare on the Pacific as the American 
flag is now. 


WHAT THE BROWN STUDY DID 


The Japanese government had for 
some years been carrying out a policy of 
liberal encouragement and had paid sub- 
sidies both for the building and the 
operating of ships. With this backing, 
and with the demand for transports 
during the war with Russia, Japan’s mer- 
cantile marine grew rapidly, until in 1907 
Japan had a merchant tonnage of more 
than one million, and the shipyards were 
still busy. Her competition was felt in all 
directions, but especially in the Pacific, 
where with the advent of the Tenyo 
Maru and the Chiyo Maru the Japanese 


outstripped both the old American and 
British lines in the size and speed of their 
steamers while smaller Japanese cargo 
carriers on the Seattle run brought seri- 
ous competition to the giants Dakota 
and Minnesota. 

Just before the outbreak of the war the 
Canadian Pacific added to its fleet a 
number of large new vessels, which again 
reduced the trans-Pacific record. Some of 
the strongest competition in the 
shipping world was centered on 
the Pacific and the Americans 
were compelled to do their best 
to hold their own against Japa- 
nese lines heavily subsidized by 
their government and a British 
line having a distinct geograph- 
ical advantage. Then came the 
Seaman’s Act, a fitting climax 
to a long record of landlubberly 
Congressional meddling, often 
tinctured by jealousy and selfish- 
ness, and always by ignorance of 
maritime conditions and indiffer- 
ence to the development of the 
merchant marine. It was the 
final blow to our declining ship- 
ping and for a time the American 
flag disappeared from the Orien- 
tal trade entirely. The Siberia 
and the Korea were sold to 
Japanese competitors and the 
others went into the Atlantic 
trade. A few American ships 
have been brought back now be- 
cause of abnormal freight rates. 

That, in skeleton, is the story to date. 
At present there are a half dozen Ameri- 
can steam vessels carrying cargo between 
San Francisco and Oriental ports, mak- 
ing an unlucky thirteen per cent of the 
total tonnage engaged in the trade which 
was once entirely American. Japan has 
twenty-eight vessels, or sixty-four per 
cent of the tonnage. The Norwegians 
have three and the Dutch eight vessels. 
The war has caused a temporary retire- 
ment of the British steamers. In the 
Puget Sound trade, which is threatening 
to outstrip that of San Francisco, two 
small American vessels comprise an even 
two per cent of the tonnage, while a 
great Japanese fleet of thirty-six large 
freighters make up eighty-five per cent. 
The great value of this trade under war 
time conditions is indicated by the fact 
that a Japanese line on the Puget Sound 
run recently declared a dividend of 
thirty-three per cent. The British and 
the Norwegians, the only others who com- 
pete in freight-carrying on this route, 

(Continued on page 88) 


How the Seaman’s Act Has Affected American Shipping 


Relative tonnage of steam vessels (excluding tankers) in the trade between the Pacific Coast and the Orient 
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Between Puget Sound and the Orient 
In 1914 our tonnage was 15 per cent; it is now 2 per cent. 
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Between San Francisco and the Orient 
In 1914 our tonnage was 51 per cent; it is now 13 per cent. 
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“Love is Too Big a Thing to Take Any Chances With’’ 


THE DESERT ROSE 


By Brevard Mays Connor 


VE seen a lot of Desert Rats in my 

time. I’ve run across them all the 

way from Gila Bend to Hell’s Hip 

Pocket, but I never saw one that 
laid any claims to beauty or style. They 
don’t take any stock in barbers or tailors 
because a man with a million just over 
the next ridge oughtn’t to worry about 
little things like haircuts and creased 
pants. That’s their idea. It’s always a 
million and it’s always just over the next 
ridge—or maybe the one after that. 
They'll strike it tomorrow, or the next 
day anyhow. 

I reckon you’d call them optimists. 

And in the meantime they eat beans 
and let their hair grow. And their clothes 
get to where a modest person can’t look 
atthem. They’rea sight. But the fellow 
I’m going to tell you about took the cake. 
He was almost as bad as they get them 
up in moving pictures. 

In the first place, he was a little bit of a 
man. The sun had used him mighty bad 
and his skin was as black as a Moki In- 
dian’s. His eyes was light blue and they 
looked like holes in a sack. You couldn’t 
help the feeling that you were looking 
clean through the back of his head. His 
clothes was all to pieces. He had an 
awful sorry outfit, even for a prospector, 
just a couple of burros. Both of them 
was as ga’nt as a cactus-leaf. His pack- 
ties was baling wire, and there was dust 
over the lot of them that you could have 
wrote your name in with your finger. 

I ran into him at the gap in the drift- 
fence and after one look I wished they 
had made that gap wider. I wanted 
plenty of elbowroom. I wasn’t too so- 
ciable-minded that day anyway. To tell 
you the truth [ was on a peck. It was 
the afternoon after the night that me and 
Sue Ella had our big row and I was look- 
ing for some lonesome place where I could 
feel sorry for myself without anybody 
else butting in. So I said howdy like it 
hurt me, which it sure did, but the little 
man didn’t takethe hint. He madea jerky 
little bow and grinned at me and said: 

“How’s my old sweetheart?” 

I almost fell off my horse. 

“What do you mean, your old sweet- 
heart?” said I, preparing to shoot him. 

“Why.” he said like he was surprised 
at me, “why, my Desert Rose.” 

I got real mad then. I told him he had 
made one big mistake. I told him I 
wasn't any rose but a sahuaro, and that 
I was full of thorns. I told him he’d 
better keep away if he didn’t want to get 
stuck all up like a pin-cushion. 

Right away I was ashamed. Of course 
he was just plain loony like lots of them 
are and no wonder, the way they live, 
never seeing anybody to talk to and eat- 
ing things a long-haired Cibicu Apache 
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would turn up his nose at. Besides he 
was a runt I could have turned up and 
spanked as easy as rolling a cigarette, 
and when I barked out at him that way 
he dropped the piece of occatilla he was 
driving his burros with and shook until 
I was afraid his clothes would drop off. 

“Don’t you know Rose?” he squeaked 
out. 

“I do not,” I said. “The only rose I 
know is Summer Rose which is the worst 
boot-leg whisky peddled in Arizona.” 

He shook his head as much as to say it 
wasn’t that. Then he said maybe I’d 
heard of him. 

“[’m Sam Bass,” he said, and I had to 
laugh. 

“You’re Christopher Columbus,” I 
said, ‘or maybe the Prince of Whales, 
but you ain't Sam Bass. Sam _ Bass 
stopped a bullet back in Texas when I 
was a kid. He was an outlaw.” 

“Pm not any outlaw, but that’s my 
name: Sam Bass,” he insisted, frowning 
like he wasn’t sure about it himself, and 
I said a person could see with half an eye 
that he wasn’t an outlaw and that he 
could be Sam Bass if he wanted to. I 
was too busy to bother. 

“My mistake, mister, my mistake,” he 
apologized. “I thought maybe you’d 
heard tell of me. My eyesight ain’c what 
it was and I mistook the brand on your 
pony for the Diamond-slash.” 

“Tt is the Diamond-slash,” I agreed, 
“but I never heard tell of you.” 


I STARTED to go then, but just as I 
gathered up my reins I looked at his 
face. There was something queer about it. 
It was darker somehow. And all at once it 
came to me. He was blushing—dlushing! 

I sat back again and waited. I’d never 
seen a desert rat blush before and thought 
I might as well be amused as to go off 
somewhere and grieve. 

“T thought all of Tom Barnes’s boys 
had heard tell of me,” said the little man, 
kicking at the ground with his foot and 
then looking at me sort of sideways and 
grinning. ““Doesn’t—doesn’t Rose cook 
for Mrs. Barnes any more?” 

“Ts she your Desert Rose?” I hollered, 
and he grinned and nodded and kicked 
at the ground. I just whooped. I 
couldn’t help it. It was too plumb 
ridikilous. 

“Yes,” I said when I could get my 
breath, “she’s still there, only we don’t call 
her Rose any more—we call her Fatty.” 

“Yeah?” he asked. He had a funny 
way of saying it, long and drawn out. 
“Ye-ah? She’s got a mite plump maybe?” 

“Yeah,” I said, ‘‘a mite and then some.” 





And then I laughed again. I just 
couldn’t help it. He didn’t seem put out, 
just grinned and kicked at the ground. 

“And so she’s your Desert Rose?” [ 
said and he shook his head. He was look- 
ing down and I couldn’t see his face under 
his hatbrim. 

“Yes, sir, she’s it. I gave her the name 
myself. You see Rose and me was aim- 
ing to get j’ined.” 

“No!” said I. 

*Ye-ah,” said Sam Bass. 

“Maybe you found out you didn’t 
match up in double harness,” I giggled, 
thinking of big Rose stepping out along- 
side this mouse of a man. 

“No, sir,” he said as mild as milk, “‘it 
wasn’t that.” 

Then he lifted his face and the laugh 
went down my throat so quick it almost 
choked me. He was crying—cerying! 

I’ve read in books what a terrible thing 
it is to see a man cry, but it never struck 
me as terrible before. It struck me as 
plumb disgusting. Whenever I saw a 
man cry I always wanted to walk into 
him and soothe his grief with a short- 
handled number two spade. Or a wagon- 
spoke. But the books are right. I 
granted that, the minute this Sam Bass 
lifted his head that afternoon. 

He wasn’t crying out loud, if you know 
what I mean. Just crying. Tears. They 
had washed clean streaks down through 
the dust on his face and they hung on his 
beard like dew on the grass of a spring 
morning. He looked straight at me when 
he cried and right then I respected. him. 
There ain’t many men with the guts to 
let another man see them cry. And I was 
sorry for him and mighty ashamed be- 
cause [ had laughed. I felt real bad about 
it. You see, his eyes looked just like the 
eyes of Lady, Barnes’s setter-dog, the 
time she lost her pups. 

“No, sir,” he said again, “it wasn’t 
that. I thought everybody knew about 
Rose and me.” 

I told him I didn’t know, maybe be- 
cause I hadn’t been on Salt river very 
long, having only come down from the 
Coconino country that last spring. 

“Ye-ah?” he said. “Well, if you don’t 
know, mister, why—why, I reckon we'll 
let it go at that. But don’t get the idea 
it was Rosie’s fault. No, sir. Rose is a 
fine woman and I wasn’t good enough 
for her, that’s all. Something happened 
that proved it. So I went away. But I 
like to sneak past once in a while and find 
out if she’s doing well.” 

*“She’s doing just fine, Sam Bass,”’ I 
said, and if I lied a little it was worth it 
to see his face light up. 

“Is she now? Yeah? Well, ’'m much 
obliged to hear it, mister, and I’m sorry 
to have took up your time.” 
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He made a jerky little bow and grinned at me and said: 
*“How’s my old sweetheart?” 
I almost fell off my horse 








I told him not to worry any about that. 
“Why don’t you take up some more of it 
and welcome,” I said, ‘‘and go over to 
the ranch and see her now?” 

He backed up like I had offered to hit 
Tae eg 

“Oh, no!” he said. “I couldn’t do that. 
I’m not saying I wouldn’t like to, but 
Rose, she doesn’t want to see me again, 
ever.” 

“And mister,” he said, looking up at me 
with tears swimming in his eyes again, 
“you'll be doing me a great favor if you 
don’t tell Rose you’ve seen me. I’d feel 
a sight easier if you’d promise me that, 
mister.” 

I promised him. I didn’t want to start 
him crying again. He thanked me like 
I might have saved his life or something 
and allowed he’d be moving on. 

“T want to make Government Well be- 
fore dark,” he said. ‘‘I’m aiming to pros- 
pect around a little in the Superstitions.” 

Then he whacked his burros into a trot 
and went trotting after them, looking 
around two or three times as if he was 
scared I might be following him. 


Win hewas gone I began to feel sort 
of foolish. I wondered if he just 
hadn’t been taking me in with all that 
mushy story. It was hard to believe that 
any man in his right senses could go moon- 
ing around after Fatty and calling her his 
Desert Rose. If he hadn’t been stringing 
me I decided he must be crazy. His head- 
ing for the Superstitions showed me 
that. The Indians tell a lot of stories 
about the lost mines of the Superstitions 
and when a white man begins to listen to 
them he might as well be turned over to 
the county and locked up. He 7s loony. 
I felt like kicking myself when I had 
thought it all over. He had got me 
worked up. All because his eyes had 
looked like Lady-dog’s. 

It was dark when I got back to the 
ranch and I found things so stirring there 
I forgot all about Sam Bass. The boss 
was out in the corral trying to get the 
gray mules into the buckboard without 
mussing up his Sunday clothes which he 
had on although it wasn’t but Saturday 
night, and in the house I could hear the 
kids bawling the way kids do when they 
get their faces washed and their hair 
combed in a hurry. 

“What’s the racket?” I asked Barnes. 

“Get down and stop asking fool ques- 
tions,” he said, wiping the sweat from his 
face, “and hitch up these Mauds before I 
cave their heads in with a trace-chain.” 

“What’s the matter with all of the boys 
that you have to come out here and get 
dust all over your nice new pants?” I 
asked him. 

“Because the boys ain’t here,” he 
snapped back. “I let the whole biling go 
to the dance at Willow Springs. And 
they had no sooner cleared out than the 
old woman got a notion. Ain’t it just 
like a woman? She read in the paper 
where that aviator fellow was going to 
make a night flight at the fair in Phoenix 
tonight with fireworks shooting around 
him and she and the kids raised merry 
Hades until I promised to drive them in. 
Fourteen miles! Ain’t women the limit?” 

“They are!” said I, thinking of Sue 
Ella. 

“Which reminds me,” added Barnes, 
“vou're elected.” 

“For what?” 


The Desert Rose: 





“For to stay on the place until I get 
back. Now don’t go to carrying on or to 
arguing because it won’t do a bit of good. 
Somebody has to stay. There'll be no 
dance for you tonight and that’s flat.” 

“T had no intention of going to any 
dance tonight, Mr. Barnes,” I said, very 
dignified. Sue Ella was going to be there. 
“Dancing may be all right for kids but 
it is mighty weak sport for a grown 
person.” 

“Are you sick?” he asked, staring hard 
at me, but Mrs. Barnes hollered from the 
house then that she was ready so he 
climbed into the buckboard and drove off. 


I ET supper that night with gloom hang- 
ing on me as thick as fluff on a cotton- 
wood tree after the pods burst. It was 
lonesome. I didn’t count Fatty who was 
paddling around in the kitchen and stick- 
ing her head in the door once in a while to 
see if | needed any more hot bread. Sam 
Bass had slipped clean out of my mind my 
own troubles was so painful and pleasant 
to mill around. I thought of how I was 
there all alone with nobody that cared 
about me and of how Sue Ella was at the 
dance having the time of her life and it 
was all [ could do to swaller. I felt awful 
sorry for myself. Nobody appreciated 
me. he boss was always giving me a 
rough deal. Life was a pretty sorry busi- 
ness. And so on—all of which didn’t 
seem to affect my appetite any. 

The last time Fatty brought in bis- 
cuits she went over to the window and 
looked out. 

“My, but the moonlight is pretty!’ she 
said. ‘You can see as plain as if it was 
day.” 

“Tt isn’t bright nights like this we need 
a moon,” I said right back at her, “it’s 
the dark ones. Everything is wrong in 
this world.” 

“Why, Mr. Grover!” she exclaimed, 
and turned around to look at me. “It’s 
too bad. You wanted to go to the dance, 
too, didn’t you?” 

“T did not!” I said. “It’s only persons 
with weak minds that get any fun out of 
turning circles to music. I pride myself 
I’ve got more common-sense than that.” 

“Why, Mr. Grover!” she said again, 
looking at me like I might have said I was 
an anarchist or something. She had a 
right to look surprised because I had 
never missed a dance at the Springs be- 
fore. After a minute she asked, 

“Of course it’s none of my business, 
but haven’t you and Sue Ella had a fuss, 
Mr. Grover?” 

“Tt isn’t any of your business,” I 
agreed, “but we have not. We’re just 
not speaking to each other, that’s all.” 

“Oh, Mr. Grover!” she sighed and put 
one of her hands on her chest like some- 
thing hurt her. “Whatever has happened 
to make it as bad as that?” 

I told her nothing at all had happened. 
“Only,” I said, “if Miss Sue Ella Hall 
wants to dance twice in succession with 
that bean-footed buckeroo from the Cres- 
cent-V, why she’s welcome.” 

“Is that all you’ve fussed about, Mr. 
Grover?” 

“Ts that all?” I yelled. “I reckon it’s 
enough for a man with any self-respect.” 

I was too mad to be surprised at her 
standing there and arguing with me. As 
a rule Fatty never argued with anybody. 
She was a scary thing that would run if 
you looked at her twice. But there she 
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stood that night and looked right back 
at me mad as I was. 

“Sue Ella is such a pretty girl,’’ she 
said. “Everybody had it figured out that 
you two would make a match of it, Mr. 
Grover. And now you’re aiming to make 
a muddle.” 

“Supposing we do,” I growled, “‘it’s my 

PI g , g , j 
muddle and hers and nobody else’s.” 

[ wasn’t as short with her as I might 
have been, because I really and truly 
didn’t want to cut her off. A person has 
got to talk to somebody about their 
troubles. 

“It’s made. me happy seeing you and 
Sue Ella so happy, Mr. Grover,” she said, 
real low. “But if you love her and break 
with her you'll never have a happy min- 
ute so long as you live. I know.” 

“How do you know?” I asked her. 

I saw her shoulders shake a little and 
she batted her eyes a couple of times and 
with that Sam Bass popped into my mind. 
I wanted to hear the story so I kept quiet, 
knowing that was the best way to lead 
her on. She was twisting her fingers and 
frowning a little like she was having 
trouble getting her courage up. 


<WT’S a long story,” she said at last, 

and then she took a deep breath, “but 

I’m going to tell it to you. I’m going to 

tell you what I’ve never told a living soul 

because maybe it will help you and Sue 
Ella. 

“This moonlight brings back so many 
things,”’ she said, turning her head and 
looking out the window. She was quiet 
for quite a while. Her fingers was twist- 
ing and untwisting in her apron. At last 
she sighed and turned around and came 
straight up to me. 

“Mr. Grover,” she asked right out, 
“would you ever guess that I was pretty 
once, the prettiest girl in this valley?” 

Looking at her so with her hair all loose 
and stringy and she so flabby in that old 
Mother Hubbard a person never could have 
guessed that she had been pretty once. 

“Well, I was,” she went on without 
giving me any chance to answer. ‘When 
my daddy died and I came here to work 
for Mrs. Barnes I was as slim as your Sue 
Ella. And I had a heap of company— 
twelve years ago. There wasn’t a Satur- 
day night when the boys wasn’t lined up 
three deep out there on the porch. I’m 
not bragging when I say I had the pick 
of them. And I took the pick of them. I 
took Sam Bass. He was the only man 
that ever mattered to me. He was the 
best and the bravest man in this state 
and he was going up in the world. He 
was foreman for Dutch Naeglin over on 
the Tonto and already had a start with a 
brand of his own. He wasn’t as big a 
man as some, but he had the biggest 
heart. We made it up to be j’ined, Sam 
and me. We agreed it wasn’t any use to 
wait, we was so sure of each other. We 
was to be j’ined right away. He’d even 
given me the ring and the license.” 

She spread out her rough hands on the 
table and looked at them as if she might 
be wondering how the ring would have 
looked. 

“I was just a girl,” she went on, “just 
a foolish girl. I was afraid folks might 
laugh because Sam wasn’t as tall as I was. 
So I bragged a lot about how brave he 
was. I said | wouldn’t marry any but a 
brave man. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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The Red Rebels Declare War — 


Labor—The World Problem in the Far West. VI 


‘ 


Professional Revolutionaries Are Using the National 
Emergency to Cripple the Capitalists 


N June of this year the farmers of 

the Yakima valley, in Washington, 

armed themselves, organized military 

companies, posted sentinels and 
guards in defense of their homes and their 
property. The President had not drafted 
them; German ‘submarines could not 
ascend the Yakima river with the salmon; 
neither a Mexican nor a Teuton invasion 
was threatened, yet the countryside 
waited tensely from day to day for the 
rattle of rifle shots, for the rising of smoke 
columns and the glare of burning houses 
that would mark the beginning of open 
war. 

At the same time federal troops were 
being rushed from the peaceful Mexican 
border into the copper districts of Arizona 
where armed mobs were terrorizing the 
camps; in Butte, Montana, bloodshed 
was threatened; in the lumber camps of 
northern Idaho, in the ripening wheat 
fields of the Inland Empire, the basin of 
the upper Columbia, men with loaded 
rifles anxiously guarded their property 
against attacks by the lurking foe. In 
Colorads ominous rumblings made them- 
selves heard in the coal mining districts 
where open war was being waged a few 
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years ago. And South Dakota was calling 
for troops to guard the maturing wheat 
against the enemy. In half a dozen Far 
Western states the Councils of Defense 
were suddenly transformed into war de- 
partments to meet the emergency. 

Hell and the Industrial Workers of the 
World had broken loose. 


During the last seven or eight years 
the Industrial Workers of the World— 
commonly known as the I. W. W.—have 
become a major problem in the United 
States. The I. W. W. conducted the 
bloody Colorado coal strike, the bitter 
strikes in the iron mines of Minnesota 
and in the copper mines of Michigan; 
they closed down the textile mills of New 
England, the silk mills of New Jersey, the 
oil refineries of Bayonne; injecting them- 
selves into the Puget Sound shingle 
weavers’ strike, they brought about 
Everett’s “bloody Sunday,” and their 
activities during the so-called free-speech 
fights are still vivid in the minds of San 
Diego, Fresno, Aberdeen, Spokane and 
many other communities. Even as they 
are doing today, so last fall they terror- 
ized the Yakima valley, groups of armed 
I. W. Ws capturing freight trains, 
burning houses and crops and even de- 
molishing a jail in order 
to liberate their impris- 
oned comrades. 

All of which brings 
up the question: Who 
are these Industrial 
Workers of the World? 
Whence came they and 
why? What do they 
want? What magic 
wand gives them the 
evident power they 
wield and how can this 
wand be taken from 
them? 


HEN Karl Marx 

died, he was 
not in good standing 
with the International 
Union of Prophets and 
Soothsayers. His pre- 
dictions had not come 
true. In his monu- 
mental work on the 
nature and function of 
capital, the work that 
became the bible of the 
Socialists, he had confi- 
dently foretold the 
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death of the middle classes. According to 
Marx the small merchant, the small man- 
ufacturer, the small shopkeeper and the 
small capitalist were all doomed to speedy 
extinction. He was sure about it. They 
simply couldn’t escape the axe. The 
inexorable economic laws discovered by 
Marx would ruthlessly, mercilessly oper- 
ate to create ever larger aggregations of 
capital controlled by ever fewer men; 
these swollen capitalists would rapidly 
acquire the ownership of everything, land 
included, until the industrialized com- 
monwealth consisted of only two classes, 
the small group that owned everything 
and the endless multitudes of wage work- 
ers possessed of nothing except a pair of 
When this con- 
dition had been attained—and it was to 
be reached very, very soon, according 
to Marx—the time was ripe for the Social 
Revolution. It would then be only a 
short, easy step for the workers to take 
over the huge, trustified industries and 
operate them for their own instead of the 
capitalist’s benefit. 

So the followers of Marx began to or- 
ganize, agitate and wait for the glorious 
day when the hearse containing the body 
of the last middle-class bourgeois shop- 
keeper should parade through the streets 
on the way to the Museum of Antiquities. 
Unfortunately for the Marxists and their 
theories, the middle class turned out to 
be an exceedingly tough old bird. It 
refused to die. On the contrary, it vio- 
lated all the Socialist rules and regulations 
by wearing an electric belt that made it 
grow and prosper as it had never grown 
and prospered before. Not one trust or 
combination succeeded in obtaining com- 
plete control of any industry; in fact, 
the unwieldy size of the great industrial 
combinations with few exceptions rather 
stimulated the growth and multiplication 
of small establishments with an output 
based on the individuality of the owner. 
Production of wealth grew so enormously 
that the middle class had to grow and ex- 
pand in order to look properly after the 
distribution of the mass of commodities 
among the consumers. The green bay 
trees had nothing on the middle class 
when it came to plain and fancy flourish- 
ing after Marx founded the Socialist party 
that was to be its pallbearer. 

To the red banner of Socialism flocked 
all the restless revolutionaries of the 
period, At last the chronic discontent of 
humanity, a discontent as necessary to 
the world’s progress as gasoline is to the 
propulsion of the automobile, had a gos- 
pel, a definite program based upon scien- 
tific analysis of economic forces. Lured 






































































by the vision of a material millennium 
held out by this economic gospel, the 
Socialist party in every European country 
reached huge proportions in an astonish- 
ingly short space of time. Within it 
assembled all the radicals of varying hues 
of red, all the idealists who hoped to blow 
mankind into the Porterhouse Paradise 
by means of bombs, all the Darwinists 
who added speed and an R to the doc- 
trine of evolution, all the intel- 
lectuals who, shocked by the 
ocean of pain and misery that 
engulfed the lowest stratum of 
society, endeavored to cure the 
results of economic conditions 
with fire, powder and steel. 

It was inevitable that sharp 
differences of opinion should de- 
velop in this motley crowd. 
Yet the party hung together 
surprisingly well until it gained 
tremendous political influence, 
office and responsibility. 

Responsibility acts like ice 
applied to the hot revolution- 
ary head. Be the radical wine 
ever so strong, the drinker  sobers 
instantly when he is charged with the 
responsibility of keeping in motion the 
thousand and one activities upon which 
the very life of millions depends. Not so 
very long before the outbreak of the war 
a Socialist was charged with the responsi- 
bility of keeping the wheels on the French 
railways moving. The railroad men 
struck, but the Socialist cabinet member 
did not mount the soap box and exhort 
them to stand shoulder to shoulder in the 
fight with the capitalist oppressors. Oh, 
no; he did quite otherwise. He called 
upon the comrades to go back to work 
at once, immediately, instanter, if not 
sooner. When they declined, he had the 
Secretary of War mobilize the entire out- 
fit, call them to the colors and ordered 
them as soldiers to run the railroads. As 
a refusal would be insubordination and 
insubordination is punishable by death 
in every army, the soldiering railroaders 
or rather the railroaded soldiers swore 
a great Gallic oath—and went back to 
work. 

So, also, Lawyer Kerensky was a fire- 
eating Socialist of the reddest type, until 
he felt the weight of responsibility. When 
he was confronted with the possibility of 
a German invasion into Russia’s very 
heart, his ideas concerning the immorality 
of military discipline, of the death penalty 
and other obsolete relics changed over 
night. In a surprisingly short time the 
fire of his eloquence had restored dis- 
cipline in the army which proceeded to 
die in countless thousands as heroically 
for the republic as it had died for poor 
little Nick. 

In Germany, in France, in Italy, 
Sweden and Norway the Socialist party, 
gaining in power and _ responsibility, 
ceased for all practical purposes to be an 
instrument of revolution. It became a 
party of constructive protest and prog- 
ress, keeping in mind its ultimate goal, the 
overthrow of the capitalist system, but 
in the meantime trying to obtain as 
many concessions, as many improvements 
in the lot of the present generation as it 
could squeeze out of the conservative 
opposition. 

Of course this policy did not please the 
indignant scarlet faction. The ultra- 
reds began to mutter, to yell, to scream; 
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before their eyes the vision of the Social 
Revolution, of the impending Porter- 
house Paradise in which no one except 
maybe the expropriated capitalists would 
have to eat stew, vanished into the dim 
distance. A great many workingmen, 
living in comfortable quarters in attrac- 
tive surroundings, working reasonable 
hours for fair pay, were actually becoming 
hideously contented with their lot! 








p NGAUS the folded arms of the 


world’s workers all the bayonets 


and machine guns of capital will 








More than twenty years ago a group of 
discontented French rebels left the bed 
and board of old-line Socialism, armed 
itself with a self-made divorce decree 
and started a deep red revolutionary 
ménage of its own. The old-line Social- 
ists believed in the efficacy of the ballot 
box; if they could gain control of parlia- 
ment overwhelmingly, they hoped to 
decree the socializing of industry by law, 
thus accomplishing the overthrow of 
capitalism peaceably. The secessionists 
—they called themselves Syndicalists— 
sneered at the ballot box, maintained that 
political action was too slow, too cum- 
bersome and too ineffective for real re- 
sults, abandoned the voting booth and 
placed their entire faith in Direct Action. 

Direct Action is a euphonious synonym 
for kicking the boss where he lives—in 
the pocketbook. According to the philos- 
ophy of the Syndicalists, a con- 
dition of endless warfare exists 
between employer and em- 
ployed. Since war recognizes no 
law, the workman is bound to 
obey none. So long 
as the act is di- 
rected against the 
employer, he can 
commit no crime— 
unless he is found 
out. Since all laws 
are held to be 
made by and 
for the em- 
ployer, the 
Syndicalist 
denies their 
validity, nor 
will he enter 
into any 
agreements 
with em- 
ployers or 
be bound 
bey) 2 hy 
contracts. 
Strikes with 
them are the 
normal condition; the 
periods of work represent 
merely the necessary 
truce in which to pre- 
pare for the greater 
fight. 
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The Syndicalists introduced the word 
sabotage into a dozen languages. They 
borrowed the term from the silk weavers 
of Lyons who, as they went out on strike, 
hurled their wooden shoes—sahots—into 
the delicate machinery of the looms. 
Sabotage came to mean any act through 
which the worker could inflict pecuniary 
damage upon the employer. Books were 
written and circulated, telling the dis- 
contented Syndicalist how to 
ruin bearings by filling them 
with emery dust, how to spoil 
boilers by charging their water 
with washing powder, how to 
commit a thousand depreda- 
tions that would cause loss to 
the boss without endangering 
the malefactor. 

Nor did they look with rev- 
erence and compassion upon 


be helpless, argues the if W. W. their brethren in the trade 


unions. On the contrary, they 
proceeded to attack them al- 
most as bitterly as they had hit 
at the capitalists. “The Syndi- 
calists declared that the trade- 
unionist was merely a small-potato capi- 
talist in disguise, fully as anxious and 
willing to defend his job monopoly against 
all comers, fully as willing to cut his fel- 
low workers’ throat as the capitalist. 
They maintained that a system which 
enabled the employer to play one craft 
against the other in the same shop, which 
caused the engineers to stay at work when 
the trainmen went out, was all wrong, and 
they proceeded to supplant it with their 
own system: One Big Union. According 
to their ideas all the workers in a given 
industry should belong to a single union 
international in its scope, and these in- 
dustrial unions in turn should respond to 
(Continued on page 75) 
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HE SCARLET KIMONO 






How Rachael Masters Came Back From “Somewhere in 


the World’ — 


OL Burlough was a stocky, thick- 

necked little Jew, who had been a 

factor in the life which Rachael was 

striving to put behind her. Gone 
was her peace of mind; gone her plans for 
the day; gone all thought of the valentine 
for Jimmie; gone everything but the wish 
to hide—to hide securely, before she was 
discovered. 

As she listened and thought rapidly of 
what was to be done, the door bell rang, 
and Solomon himself answered it, calling 
down the stairs to an evidently expected 
visitor to “come right up.” 

They passed into the front parlor. 
Rachael could hear the invitation to be 
seated, could hear the discussion of sam- 
ples, the chaffering of those who buy and 
sell, the offer of a cigar, and the discus- 
sions of business conditions. ‘There was 
no escape for her from the talk which 
flowed in a steady stream; the smoke 
crept under the double doors; the room 
reeked with masculine odors. The whole 
round of trade and business activity was 
covered from one point to another. 

Could Rachael have been certain that 
the door leading from the front room to 
the hall would be shut, she would have 
made a hasty escape; but the paralyzing 
fear of discovery held her fast. She tried 
to decide what she should take, and what 
leave, of her scanty possessions, when 
that flight could be made. “Jimmie,” 
both modeled and written, would be all 
that she could carry after her suitcase 
was packed. She would have the type- 
writer people come and take her machine 
as if for repairing; to carry out the idea, 
she removed a screw and loosened a burr. 
When the machine was gone, she would 
take a taxi and hunt another room. Hunt 
another room! Rachael saw herself in a 
perpetual search for rooms. 

Time dragged. Rachael was wild to be 

gone. It was an hour after her plans 
were matured that she came out of a maze 
of speculations to hear Sol accompanying 
his guest down the stairs. ‘lhey were 
talking as they passed her door on the 
way to the stairs; but she could not catch 
what was said because the baby in the 
kitchen cried. She heard the men go out 
together. Now! While Sol was gone, 
she would escape. 

Flinging on her hat and veil, she flew 
to the street and a telephone. If she 
could but safely get her machine out of 
the house while he was absent, she could 
manage the rest. She wrapped her veil 
close about her drawn face; upon that 
veil depended her safety. 

The inky appearance of the sky caught 
Rachael’s attention as she returned. A 
storm was brewing. She hurried up the 
street with a sense of disaster speeding 
her flying feet, dashed into the hall and 
banged the door behind her. Banged the 


door behind her, and caught firmly the 
corner of her floating veil. 


It took a 
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finds a friend in Dr. Land, 


By Dell H. Munger 


Author of: The Wind Before the Dawn 





Three years before this story opens, 
Rachael Masters has set her hand to the 
“wrong” implement of fate, which ac- 
counts for her bleached hair, rouged lips 
and the defiance in her young eyes, the 
defiance which marks her kind and 1s 
the surest sign of the bitter realization 
which comes with “‘the life.’ In the 
hospital, to which a small legacy makes 
it possible for her to retire for awhile, she 
who fans her 
ambition to be a story writer and en- 
courages her to begin life over again. 
Her first story, “Jimmie,” is accepted by 
publishers and a new hope dawns in 
Rachael’s weary heart. She has mod- 
eled, in clay, a statuette of “Jimmie,” her 
child-hero, and this becomes to her the 
symbol of her new life just as her scarlet 
kimono 1s felt unconsciously to represent 
her past. But Dr. Land’s reconstructive 
interest in the girl is complicated by 
gossip stirring in the hospital. He de- 
cides that interest in the case is not fair 
to his wife and young stepdaughter and 
he allows Rachael to leave the hospital 
without further encouragement. 

In spite of a resentful feeling of “What's 
the use?” Rachael holds doggedly to her 
resolution to let her new work replace the 
old life. But the past seems to keep tab 
on the present in sundry ways and at last, 
with difficulty, she rents a back parlor in 
a shabby-genteel quarter of the city. Now 
follow happy days of absorption in her 
story-writing until, from the other side of 
the folding-doors, comes the hatefully 
familiar voice of a new lodger. 





moment to release herself, and with a 
sense of having been snared by the filmy 
thing, she snatched it from her head and 
ran up the stairs with it in her hand— 
ran! Ran plump into the omnipresent Sol 
as he came from the landlady’s quarters. 


OL retreated a step from the path of 

the excited oncomer, murmuring apolo- 
gies as he did so; and then in answer to 
her distracted stare, stopped short. 


“Why, helo, Rache! Where in hell 
did you come from? Glad to see you, 
old girl. Hanging out here?” he asked, 


seeing that she was about to reach for the 


door knob. 





A Study From Life 


Rachael Masters grew cold. She was 
trapped. Knowing Sol, determined not 
to let him see any more of her dismay 
than was already in evidence, she tried 
to answer cheerfully, with her rigid lips, 
in the affirmative. But the tear stains 
from that exasperated moment of hin- 
drance were still trembling on her lashes. 
Sol looked her over shrewdly. 

“World not treating you well?’ he 
asked, with his accustomed blunt curt- 
osity. “Come into my room and we'll 
talk it over.” 

“T can’t—I’m just on my way out,” 
Rachael answered confusedly. 

“Why, I thought you was just comin’ 
in!” Sol returned; and she saw the light 
of suspicion flame up into his eyes. ““Now 
look here! You don’t need to go running 
away from me like this. I’m going to be 
here right along. I won’t hurt you.” 

“Oh! I know that,” Rachael answered 
with as much ease as she could command. 
Thinking that it would be less trouble to 
get herself out of Sol’s room than to get 
him out of hers, she added: “‘I’ll come a 
minute, but I can’t stay.” 

Sol showed her into his tumbled room 
with expansive hospitality. 

“Landlady hasn’t had time to clean up 
yet this morning. That you thumping 
the keys in there?” he asked, indicating 
the double doors. ‘What’s happened 
that you’re doin’ that?” he inquired, 
when she nodded assent. 

“Oh! I got it to try. I’ve got to do 
something—l’m just out of the hospital. 
1—I can’t do much of anything else.” 

It was lamely said; but nothing better 
could have been put forward for her bene- 
fit; Sol’s interest slackened. Rachael saw 
it with thanksgiving. 

“I’ve got to go down town,’ 
rising. 

‘Well, so-long, if you’ve got to be ina 
hurry. Glad you’re next. Come in and 
see you tonight after I get in.” He led 
the way to the door and dismissed her 
with easy confidence. 

Rachael escaped to her own room 
where she could rearrange the veil; and 
then went to the street where she could 
see the wagon when it came for her type- 
writer. 

When an hour had passed and there 
was no sign of the wagon which was to 

call for her machine, Rachael again 
sought the telephone. There had been 
a misunderstanding in the office, and 
they could not send till the next day. 
Would that time do as well? 

‘Never mind sending. I’m going to be 
out of town and must get it off today. Vl 
send it down at my own expense, and you 
are to hold it till 1 order it delivered at 
some new address. l’m leaving,’ she 
replied. 

She secured the service of a delivery 
wagon. But it was Rachael’s fate not to 
make her escape so lightly, for as she 


* she said, 
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The Scarlet Kimono: 


“Go away, I don’t want you now!” 
Rachael said crossly, and drew the 
scarlet kimono close about her 


delivered the machine and a bundle of such 
things as she could gather hastily to- 
gether—the latter to go to Kate’s—Sol 
stuck his head out of the door. 

“Leaving?” he asked, a suspicion of 
the truth creeping into an amused smile 
as the man carried the bundle past him. 

“Mercy, no!’ Rachael answered 
promptly. “Sending my machine to be 
fixed, and the bundle’s going to a friend. 
See you when I come in tonight.” 

She hurried into her room, closed the 
door promptly, snatched up “Jimmie” 
and her manuscript, wrapped them in 
one bundle and walked out of the house 
with a nonchalant air. She followed the 
machine to the business portion of the 
city, engaged a room at the Exeter Hotel, 
had her machine carried up from the 
office and smilingly explained to the com- 
pany that she had changed her mind 
about the out-of-town trip. 

It had been Rachael’s intention not to 
return to the room on Fillmore street; 
but when she put her hand into her bag 
to pay the driver, she discovered that 
the little chain purse in which she kept 
her gold was missing. 

Rachael quivered with dismay, for that 
chain purse hung on a nail in the closet 
of the room she had just abandoned. 

There was nothing to be done but to 
return and obtain her property. 

So great was Rachael’s revulsion 
against another encounter with Sol that 
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she almost reeled as she stepped from 
the car, three blocks below her former 
place of abode. The clouds, which had 
hung low all the morning, broke in a wild 
flurry of wind-driven rain as she alighted; 
and to shield herself from the moment’s 
shower she drew hastily into a sheltered 
doorway while waiting for transfer. 

It was no mere shower which had struck 
the city, however, and the rain came down 
in earnest, wetting to the skin pedestrians 
who ventured to brave its attack. Ra- 
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chael had not brought her umbrella. She 
dared not risk getting wet, and at last 
took refuge in a butcher’s shop. 

An hour passed. Rain continued to 
fall, and the wind swept into a gale which 
sent the shower scudding along at a slant. 
Rachael stood on first one foot and then 
the other till her back ached. At the end 
of the hour it was evident that a violent 
and sustained storm was upon San Fran- 
cisco. It was noon; she was hungry. 
Her provisions were in the room where 
her purse was left. She would run no 
more risk of having to avoid Sol by going 
back and cooking a meal which would 
support her flagging spirits than by going 
for the purse. 
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She purchased some chops, went into a 
store where umbrellas might be had, and 
again braved the storm. She would have 
a cup of tea and something sustaining 
before setting out again. 

The storm had increased to a veritable 
hurricane. By the time Rachael had 
beaten her way against it for three blocks 
she was but little more resistant thana rag. 
The rain drove after her as she mounted 
the steps. Her new brown suit trailed 
streams of water after her up the stairs. 
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The box of wood sitting beside her 
hearth was a godsend. With trembling 
fingers Rachael set a blaze going in the 
little grate. She then secured the purse 
of gold, and secreted it in her stocking; 
after which she knelt and tried to warm 
her shaking fingers, her teeth chattering 
as much from fright as from cold. 

Sol heard her moving about. 

“Hey, Rachael!” he called. “Can I 
come in?” 

“Not now, Sol. I’ve just got in, and 
I’m all wet and cold. I’ve got to change 
my clothes and get dry first.” 

“That don’t make any difference,” he 
called back. “I won’t be in your way.” 

“IT don’t want you now,” she returned 
crossly, and began to take off her wet 
clothes. 

The scarlet kimono was the sole cover- 
ing Rachael had left at the room when 
her bundle had been made up; and she 
slipped hastily into it, changing her wet 
stockings and spreading her brown dress 
out to dry before the fire. Rachael should 
have gone promptly to bed and got the 
shivers out of her bones, but the doors 
between herself and Sol would be no pro- 
tection in that case, and there was noth- 
ing to be done but dry her petticoats on 
her, holding her feet to the blaze which 
roared up the chimney. 

Sol tramped impatiently about in his 
room. He could hear that roaring fire, 
and for the moment Sol was a sun wor- 
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shiper also; he yearned towards that 
fire as did Tommilson. ‘Ten minutes, 
fifteen minutes, half an hour, and then 
Sol Burlough deliberately stuck his head 
inside the room and surveyed the arrange- 
ments. Rachael had heard his approach. 
She let him see that he was not wanted. 

“I’m getting dry. Go away.” 

*“Aw, come on, Rache! What’s the use 
of all this here niceness? You and I know 
each other,” he retorted, and stepped in- 
side, shutting the door firmly behind him. 
“Make a cup of tea, and be sociable. I 
ain’t a pincher. I’ve got a box of candy 
to add to the feast; an’ there’s a bottle, 
too. Doggoned glad you’re here while 
I’m shut up with this storm. You don’t 
care if I stay, do you?” 

There was nothing to be done: Rachael 
turned to the package of chops, produced 
a frying pan and let her wet, skirts sag 
about her ankles as she prepared to get a 
meal—she might as well make the best 
of it till she could get away. 

“Get me some water,” she said, pro- 
ducing a pitcher from the closet. 

Sol, thinking that he had won, tried ‘to 
chuck her under the chin, and went for 
the water, satisfied with the prospect of 
a feast. 

The remembrance of that afternoon 
sickened Rachael whenever it came back 
to be reckoned with, as the unwelcome 
past has a way of doing. ‘She lived it 
through with the hourly hope that the 





storm would abate sufficiently so that she 
might venture on the street on some 
pretext. But the storm had grown into a 
gale, dangerous, overpowering, and every 
minute more frightful; it was a day when 
to have a roof over one’s head was a 
thing not to be despised. 

The horrors in Rachael’s mind grew 
in violence as did the gale outside. Sol 
recklessly piled the wood on the fire. The 
hem of the serge dress dried, and Rachael, 
in her scarlet kimono, appeared to be com- 
fortable; but under that flam- 
ing garment was a petticoat of 
sodden wetness, while on the 
other side of that blazing 
hearth sat, or stood, or walked 
—Sol. He knew beyond any 
peradventure that he was not 
wanted. But the fire, the 
meal, the candy, the bottle, 
and the girl were there; and 
there Sol decided to stay. 

To the credit of Solomon 
Burlough be it said that he 
was—temporarily at least—on 
his good behavior. He was 
puzzled about Rachael’s reluct- 
ance at his presence; he had no 
key to the new situation which 
failed to include such as he in 
her life. He tried to figure her 
out as he talked; and whenever 
Rachael looked up she caught 
that puzzled question in his 
eye. He exerted himself to 
please, and she could see that 
he had hopes of overcoming 
her repugnance. He brought 
from his scrambled possessions 
a ukulele and sang to its 
accompaniment; he _ told 
stories, risque and with punch; 
he replenished the fire liberally, and 
even went to the basement for a fresh 
supply of wood when that in the closet 
was gone. 

Rachael seized the moment to throw a 
few provisions into her suitcase, and 
carry it down to the second landing, 
where she left it to take its chances of 
being stolen before she could slip out her- 
self. She met the landlord as she returned 
and he scowled at her, not understanding 
the sudden intimacy with the new 
boarder. Yes! She would have had to 
move if she had not already begun. It 
would always be so. 

Sol came around the corner of the 
T-shaped hall as she regained the upper 
landing. 

“Gee!” he said. “I heard you going 
out, an’ I thought that would be the last 
of you. What are you afraid of me for, 
anyhow?” he asked, putting the matter 
on what he considered an open basis. 

Rachael, fired by the landlord’s dis- 
approval, looked him squarely in the eye. 

“‘Because,” she said bluntly, “for one 
reason, you are keeping me up when I’m 
not only dead tired, but am catching cold 
from these wet skirts. I told you that | 
was just out of the hospital. I’m of no 
use to you—or your kind.” 

Unexpectedly Rachael had struck the 
chord which loosened Sol’s hold—she was 
of no use to him! 

“In that case I’ll take myself out of 
your way, but I'll see you again to- 
morrow, and we'll have some more tea. 
I’d about begun to think it was some 
other man,” he said with a coarse wink. 
Then he added more slowly, but with 








The Scarlet Kimono: 


blunt honesty: “‘No, I didn’t; but what 
in the devil makes you afraid?” 

She did not answer him, and he took 
the wood in and deposited it in her little 
woodbox; after which he walked out 
without even so much as a good-night. 

Rachael shivered as she closed the door 
and locked it. She knew that Sol listened 
for that key, and that he grinned and 
glanced at the insecurely fastened double 
doors. She almost expected to see him 
thrust his hateful face between them just 
to show her that he could do it; but she 
turned the key because it looked more 
natural to do it that way. 

When, by the silence in the room be- 
hind the doors, she knew that Sol had 
retired, she went over to the bay window 
and threw up a sash, filling her 
lungs with the rainy freshness, 
and peering out to see if she 
dared to venture forth. To 
go out at that moment was not 
to be considered, and she re- 
turned to the fire as her only 
consolation. There was wood 
enough in the basement to 
have lasted her for weeks; she 
would get some comfort out 
of what Sol had brought her. 
She piled the fire high, and 
drawing the rocking chair, 
which he had occupied all the 
afternoon and evening, to the 
grate, she proceeded to dry 
her petticoats, afraid to go to 
bed now that she had a chance, 
for fear she would oversleep 
and not get away before he 
was awake in the morning. 

Yet, though it was Rachael’s 
intention to remain awake, her 
chilled and worn-out body suc- 
cumbed at _ times, eet she 
dozed in her chair, waking 
with an occasional start to 
assure herself that Sol still 
slept. Sol slumbered audibly, 
but he was restless and 
turned often, groaning noisily, 
and terrifying the girl for fear he would 
suddenly appear and demand com- 
panionship. 

It was a strange tryst that Rachael 
kept with her higher self that night. The 
question in Sol’s eye had been a terrible 
reminder of things she wished to forget. 
Should she remain true to the resolve 
which had crept upon her consciousness 
so gradually that she herself hardly knew 
when it had taken possession of her? 
Could she? The scarlet kimono was a 
thin covering, but it was not from the 
cold that she shivered. Despair sat upon 
a spirit already weighted to the limit of 
its tonnage by the very friendlessness of 
her position. 

“If I just had one friend,’ she 
whispered. 

But Rachael was to meet the great 
issue alone. Not for her was companion- 
ship offered, not for her fellowship in 
endeavor, not for her the understanding 
of a friend—even of Doctor Land—not 
for her understanding of any sort. Alone 
she faced her fate; alone she must decide 
whether she would continue on the path 
she had sought to tread. No one admired 
her for the struggle; no one understood; 
none would cheer her on, or even know 
that the endeavor had been made. 

The wind outside tore at her windows, 
the rain beat against it in sheets, the 
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threatening presence on the other side 
of the doors kept her awake with un- 
esthetic noises. Her fears stirred and 
boiled in yeasty fermentation. All the 
hurts of that later hospital time came up 
to discourage her; and “‘What’s the use?” 


Rachael’s first impulse was to leave the restaurant. 


Then she decided to sit in the presence 
of her devil and meditate 


came up in constantly recurring monot- 
ony, to be answered. Many of her class 
tried to change their lives—and failed. 
Why did she covet that change with so 
unalterable a longing? 

As the night wore on, Rachael began 
to see things in their true relation. 

It was Jimmie, she acknowledged. She 
wanted to go on writing about him. She 
thought a moment about that. She de- 
cided to go on writing about him! She 
could not do it if any of them found out 
what she was trying to accomplish. 
They'd hunt her out like a rat, or try to 
graft off what she’made. If she didn’t 
let them, they’d have the police on her 
trail on a trumped-up charge. They 
always assumed if once they’d known a 
girl that way, that they’d a right. She 
did not belong to Sol; she would not be 
dragged down by Kitty and her crowd. 
She was going to write! ~ 

From first to last it was the work that 
held out inducements to Rachael. The 
storm outside dashed furiously against 
her windows; the fight in her soul tore at 
her interiorly; she was afraid with a fear 
that knew no bounds since Sol’s coming. 
But through it allsJimmie called. To go 
back to Jimmie, to shut out all the world 
and have him to herself would compensate 
for every other ill of life. She would 
stick to it. Slowly intention began to 
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surmount instinct, and slowly Rachael 
began to understand herself. 

She would have to hide till she could 
get away from San Francisco. Sol and 
Kitty, Ike Bassett—even Kate—all tore 
at her with what they expected; she could 
not write if they knew it. She was so 
tired that night that she couldn’t think, 
but she’d slip out as soon as she heard the 
first car in the morning and go right to 
her room in the hotel. She would have 
them bring her breakfast up, and then 
—and then she would sleep as long as 
she wanted to before she tried to think 
what to do next. If only Doctor Land— 

She stopped and tried to put the doctor 
out of her mind; but the deeper forces 
are called upon in the treatment of a 
case, and doctor and patient are united 
in subtle and lasting ways. Even where 
there is no real liking or interest between 
the two, there remains a bond; it is 
acknowledged outwardly by the eye in 
passing, by the quality of the voice in 
salutation; acknowledged inwardly by 
the quick leap of the heart in meeting; 
and it is acknowledged by both. ‘There 
is a bond. Between Doctor Land and 
Rachael there was even a greater bond 
than usual, for he had entered into her 
creative processes, he had offered advice 
regarding the manner of her life, he had 

(Continued on page 58) 

















The banker says 


T the end of the war the United 
States will be a far more efficient 
nation than it was at the begin- 
ning. Weare already learning the 

value of having the government as an 
active partner with the people in every- 
day affairs. Nowhere is this more clearly 
shown than in changes and improvements 
in agriculture and in the social conditions 
of rural life foreshadowed by our efforts 
to secure an unprecedented increase in 
production. 


WHERE DEMOCRACY LAGS 


The things which need doing and which 
are being done should both be more widely 
known. One of the most important is the 
effort being made to enable people who 
have industry and thrift and but little 
else to improve and pay for farms. The 
importance of this can hardly be over- 
stated. All who have studied rural life 
agree that the best farms, the most con- 
tented people and the most stable politi- 
cal conditions are found where farmers 
own the homes they live in and the land 
they cultivate. These are conditions 
which ought to prevail in every democ- 
racy, but experience has shown that they 
will not come by chance. On the con- 
trary, they can only be secured or main- 
tained by carefully thought-out, purpose- 
ful action. 

Prior to the war we had been slow to 
realize this and in policies and methods 
of land settlement we had been surpassed 
by several countries. 

These countries reached the conclusion 
that tenant farming was agriculturally 
bad and socially undesirable; that landed 
ownership is needed to make rural life 
attractive enough to compete with the 
high wages and ‘broadening opportunities 
of cities, and that if a balance between 
the growth of city and country is to be 
maintained, governments must include 
encouragement of land ownership and the 
planning of rural communities so that 
they will have more of beauty, conven- 
ience and reward for toil than unorgan- 
ized, unplanned development has _pro- 
duced. 

In this work New Zealand was a pioneer. 
An unwise land policy had created in that 
country landed estates which were either 
used for pastoral purposes or were farmed 
by tenants. Land prices were rising, mak- 
ing the purchase of farms by poor men 
increasingly difficult. People were leaving 
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“thumbs down’’ to the tenant 
farmer unless he has exceptional 
personal security 


the country for the cities 
and for the cheaper lands 
of Australia. It was real- 
ized that this was a menace 
to national prosperity and 
that something should be 
done to check it. But state 
aid and direction in land 
settlement was a new and 
untried expedient to which there was a 
strong local opposition. It delayed state 
action long after the need for it‘ had been 
realized by the government. The attempt 
when made was largely accidental. It 
came through the operation of the land 
tax law. 

In New Zealand every landowner who 
believes his land has been assessed above 
its real value can himself fix°the value, but 
the state has then the right to ‘uy the 
property at the owner’s appraisal. The 
owner of an 80,000-acre estate objected 
to a valuation of $1,500,000 and himself 
fixed the value at $1,300,000. The Min- 
ister of Lands had long desired to make a 
trial of state subdivision and settlement, 
and here was the opportunity. The state 
bought the land, subdivided and sold it 
to settlers of small capital, giving them a 
long time in which to pay for it. When 
shea property was bought by the state, 
forty people lived onit. Three years after 
subdivision, one thousand people lived on 
it; and ten years later the number of live- 
stock it carried had more than doubled. 


The initial experiment was a success and 


became a settled policy. ‘Thereafter for 
twenty years the state was the largest 
subdivider and colonizer of large estates. 
New Zealand became a school in rural 
development for the rest of the world. 
The movement of people to the cities and 
to other lands was checked. ‘The rural 
districts began to grow more rapidly than 
the towns. In 1914 when the present war 
began New Zealand led every country in 
the world in the per capita value of her 
agricultural exports. The latest historian 
of this land policy says, “Providence 
seemed to be an active partner of the 
movement, because in no other way could 
so continuous and remarkable a success 
have been obtained.” 


A GERMAN MOBILIZATION 


Germany, with that sag: icity which has 

marked her social and economic progress, 
early realized that the system of farm 
tenantry and impoverished farm labor, 
which prevailed in much of that empire, 
must go. Beginning cautiously, and by 
experiment finding the methods and con- 
ditions which were essential to success, 
the empire by 1909 was ready to embark 
boldly on a program the ultimate object 
of which was to do away with tenant 
farming and, in the language of an official 
report, lift up the discontented tenant and 
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the discouraged farm laborer into a 
broader and more generous life. In the 
six years between 1909 and 1914 the 
German Empire and the local governments 
expended over $400,000,000 in buying, 
subdividing and selling land to settlers, 
under plans which provided for the best 
possible community organization. The 
land was kept for two years after purchase, : 
and in that time was improved, fertilized 

and cultivated, so that when the farms 

and farm laborers’ allotments were sold 

to settlers everything necessary to suc- 
cessful cultivation had been provided. 

In this there was nothing of philan- 
thropy. It was a self-supporting business 
transaction in which all expenses of de- 
velopment were charged against the prop- 
erty when sold. Its value to the nation 
and to the individual farmer lay in the 
fact that Germany mobilized the agri- 
cultural knowledge and ability of its 
people and used it to organize and de- 
velop rural communities. It was the 
educated and able agricultural authorities 
who determined the size of the farms, the 
kind of agriculture, the needed equipment 
and the organizations for buying, selling 
and cultivating, instead of the real estate 
speculator who simply buys, subdivides 
and sells land as he buys and sells wheat 
or coal or any other commodity. It was 
one of the finest practical schools of agri- 
culture that the world has ever seen. It 
stopped the emigration of farmers from 
Germany by creating opportunities at 
home equal to those of the United States. 

It created better agricultural practices by 
making farm ownership the reward of fol- 
lowing them. An ofhcial report of the 
German Government, issued in 1915, 
stated that this system of colonization 

had contributed more than any other 
single factor to the ability of Germany to 

feed her people under the conditions of | 
the world’s war. 

A similar system was adopted by Den- 
mark in 1899. It has changed a nation ql 
largely made up of tenant farmers into a 
nation where ninety per cent of the land : 
is owned by its cultivators. Every man 
who can furnish ten per cent of the cost 
of a farm and its improvements, and who : 
















Give the farm laborer his own little plot of 
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can show that he 1s qualified by character, 
industry and experience to succeed, can 
become a farm owner. 

The same system, in its essential de- 
tails, is ending the long and bitter contest 
with alien landlords in Ireland. Other 
countries which have watched these re- 
sults have become converts, notably 
Brazil in South America and some of the 
Canadian provinces, and. it is believed 
that these great government colonization 
policies aré to exercise such an influence 
on settlement and agricultural develop- 
ment that no nation can meet the eco- 
nomic competition of the future which 
does not adopt them. 


AMERICA SPEEDS UP 


Until recently America paid little atten- 
tion to the land settlement policies of 
other countries and did not realize the 
need of any positive, purposeful action 
here. But when it became necessary to 
speed up agriculture in order to provide a 
larger food supply for our Allies, we found 
ourselves confronted by the following 
obstacles: 

About forty per cent of the farmed land 
is cultivated by tenants. Roughly speak- 
ing, a third of our food supply and more 
than a third of our cotton is being pro- 
duced by a class of farmers that has never 
been recognized as a permanent feature 
of our agriculture, and because of this has 
neither the protection nor the opportuni- 
ties which law or custom have in recent 
years given this class in Europe. We have 
no system of rural credits for financing the 
tenant’s needs such as some other coun- 
tries provide. We have no laws which 
compel landowners to pay for improve- 
ments made by tenants, such as exist in 
several European countries. 

When, therefore, the tenant farmer was 
asked to cultivate more acres or to culti- 
vate more effectively, so as to help in- 
crease yields, his first and indispensable 
need was money, but he had no source to 
which he might go to get this. Money 
was required to pay for seed and fertil- 
izers, to buy farm implements and pay 





ground and watch him stick to the whole 
the farm 





for more and better live- 
stock. The tenant could 
not look to the recently 
enacted Federal Farm Loan 
Act because it wholly ex- 
cludes him from its pro- 
visions by ignoring his needs. 
The commercial banks can- 
not loan to him unless he can 
furnish exceptionally stable personal se- 
curity. Consequently, one of the earliest 
and hardest problems passed up to the 
College of Agriculture of the University 
of California was to work out some scheme 
to finance bodies of tenant farmers who 
wish to extend their operations and who 
have both the ability and the experience 
to make this a success. 

When we come to consider how this is 
to be done, we are confronted by the fact 
that the experience of Germany, Aus- 
tralia, Denmark, Ireland and France, 
which are among the ablest business na- 
tions of the world, shows that the safest 
and best plan of financing tenants is to 
help them to become farm owners. But 
this cannot be done in America as an 
emergency war measure. Financing the 
tenant farmer and speeding up his opera- 
tions under any comprehensive plan, 
therefore, is as yet an unsolved problem. 

Some organized credit system which 
will provide money to enable men of small 
capital to buy improved farms is one of 
the most effective means of increasing food 
production. Nowhere is this need so 
imperative or the benefits so certain as on 
the lands requiring irrigation. Here to 
the cost of the land there is added the 
large initial expense of providing water 
and preparing the land for irrigation. It 
is all work which requires special knowl- 
edge, skill and equipment which few 
settlers of small capital have or can afford. 
So great are the obstacles to be overcome 
that 700,000 acres of land provided with 
water under U. S. reclamation projects 
are still arid and unproductive. Probably 
double this area of unused land is under 
privately owned irrigation works. Here 
is a great field for expanding production 
to meet war needs, but it is not the largest 
or the most important. The greatest one 
is on the farms of settlers with inadequate 
capital who have bought unimproved land. 


THE SUBMERGED TWO-THIRDS 


In the endeavor to work out a plan for 
this aid on the Truckee-Carson Project 
in Nevada, the settlers on 19,000 acres ot 
land were asked to reply to a series of 
questions intended to bring out what was 
needed to put all of their land under cul- 
tivation. Some of these settlers have been 
on their farms for ten years; none less than 
one year. Of the 19,000 acres embraced 
in their holdings, only about 7000 are 
now cultivated. The settlers are deriving 





At last the young farmer may marry and 
setile down upon a farm of 
his own 


practically no benefit from two-thirds of 
of the area. The replies received showed 
that this is solely due to lack of money to 
pay for leveling the land and preparing 
it for irrigation and that on account of 
this lack they would not be able to clear 
and level more than 3cco acres during the 
next two years. If nothing is done to 
assist them, nearly 7000 acres of land, 
suitable for intensive cultivation, and 
with ample labor on the farms to cultivate 
it, would still: be bringing no return in 
1919. The owners expressed a willingness 
to pay for the preparatory work if the 
payments therefor could be extended over 
a period of, say, twenty years with a 
reasonable interest rate. 

The government has expended about 
$7,000,000 building canals and reservoirs 
to irrigate the lands of this project, and 
the benefits of that expenditure and the 
return of the money to the government 
depend entirely on bringing the land into 
cultivation. Delay in doing this there- 
fore means both agricultural and money 
loss. If it can be done with safety, finan- 
cial reasons favor the government doing 
whatever is needed to hasten the settle- 
ment and cultivation of these lands. As 
the expenditure required to improve the 
land and prepare it for cultivation by the 
settler is greater than the cost of providing 
the water supply, every argument which 
favors the government doing part of the 
work favors it doing the whole of it. In 
the case of the Truckee-Carson settlers, 
an additional expenditure of $30 an acre 
clearing, leveling and preparing land for 
the distribution of water will put them 
in a condition to grow crops next year and 
begin to help pay their share of the proj- 
ect costs. 

At the inspiration of Secretary Lane a 
bill to authorize this has been introduced 
in the House and Senate by the House 
and Senate Committees on Irrigation. 
This bill authorizes an appropriation of 
$5,000,000 to be spent on reclamation 
projects, mainly in preparing land for ir- 
rigation and cultivation. Settlers who 
have been unable to do this because 
they lacked money, if this bill becomes a 
law, can have the work done for them by 
the government, they to repay the cost in 
twenty years’ time with five per cent 
interest. 

When he appeared before the House 
Committee on Irrigation to give his views 
(Continued on page 67) 
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THE JEWELED CROSS 


What the Meek Little Man Behind the Diamond Counter 
Has to Bear From a Four-Flushing Public 


HE moving-picture hero 1s 

proposing marriage. The 

lady cannot quite make up 

her mind, and _ registers 
coyness. Being a man of judg- 
ment, the hero knows that the 
time has come to play the big 
trump card. He slips his hand 
into his lower right hand vest 
pocket and produces a diamond 
ring of about four carats, which 
he wags before the lady’s dazzled 
eyes. 

This decides her at once. Both 
hero and heroine register content- 
ment as they embrace, and the 
picture slowly fades out, to be 
immediately replaced by the ad- 
vertisements of local merchants, 
and the attractions of other mov- 
ing-picture houses. 

Perhaps it betrays a grossly 
material mind, but I can’t help 
wondering how the hero always 
happens to have the ring in his 
pocket just at that time. 

I have been in the jewelry busi- 
ness many years, and never yet 
have known a young man to buy 
a diamond ring merely to have it 
handy in case of emergency. 

It is indeed usually quite the 
other way, and requires consider- 
able pressure from the girl, as 
well as salesmanship on the part 
of the jeweler, to get him to 
spend so much money. 

Dramatists always have been 
rather high and mighty 1 in business 
matters. They frequently make the old 
banker hand out ten thousand dollars to 
the young hero, with the promise that if he 
doubles his capital in three months, he 
shall have the girl. 

In real life the old banker would likely 
throw anyone out of his ofice who wanted 
to borrow money for a scheme which 
promised a hundred per cent profit in 
three months, and probably hide his box 
of cigars from the promoter as well. 

Making money through the retail sell- 
ing of diamonds, or other high-priced 
luxuries, is a hard game nowadays. The 
jeweler must keep up a show of prosper- 
ity, no matter how many notes he has 
falling due at the bank, or how many 
months he is behind in his store rent. 
He must wear good clothes and keep his 
nails manicured to bear out the general 
idea of affluence. 

Most jewelers are in debt. The next 
time you go down town and stop to look 
in the window of the leading jewelry, store, 
you will wonder who in your town is able 
to buy those platinum wrist watches, and 
big cluster diamond rings. 

‘The proprietor of the store is probably 
wondering the same thing, with the added 
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People do love to four-flush about jewelry. 


like to go through the motions of the 
rich without any expense 


wonder as to where the money is coming 
from to pay the notes which he optimis- 
tically gave at the time of the purchase. 

In almost every town there are a few 
wealthy families, and the jeweler has 
probably fallen a victim to their changing 
habits. “Twenty-five years ago the wants 
of the small town rich family were com- 
paratively simple. When the boys became 
twenty-one years of age, they were given 

a good heavy gold watch and chain, and 
the daughter at eighteen got a solitaire 
diamond ring, set in a plain gold mount- 
ing. At home the family probably used 
solid silver knives and forks, but the cof- 
fee pot and cream pitcher were plated. 

But then the sons and daughters of the 
present generation began to grow up and 
go away to fashionable schools, and things 
became different. 


URING summer vacations the boys 
sat on their backs in long, low, rakish 
automobiles, and raced up and down Main 
street, while the girls appeared on the 
sidewalks with funny foreign looking 
dresses, fancy shoes, and leading expen- 
sive looking dogs. 
They would drop into the jeweler’s and 


They 


inquire if he had in stock various 
articles which they had seen on 
their last trip to New York. The 
boys think they would be inclined 
to buy a solid gold cigarette case, 
or a platinum evening dress set, 
if he only carried such things; 
while the girls talk enthusiasti- 
cally about the platinum mesh 
bags and flexible diamond _brace- 
lets which are being shown so plen- 
tifully at the shop on Fifth Ave- 
nue, where mother has a charge 
account. 

The jeweler fell for it. He re- 
flected that it was a shame for all 
that money to be spent away 
from the home town. His vanity 
was probably a little hurt too. 
He could not bear to think of 
someone saying about him, “Oh, 
yes, he is a reliable little man, 
and we often make small pur- 
chases there, but of course he does 
not carry the really fine things one 
wants.” 

And so the jeweler ordered a 
couple of gold cigarette cases, an 
emerald pendant, and the plati- 
num wrist watches and cluster 
diamond rings which you noticed 
in the show window. The next 
time some of the rich folks came 
in, he proudly showed them his 
new goods, and then stood back 
expectantly waiting for them to 
say which ones he should wrap 
up for them. 

But he soon learned that it is 
one thing for a person to say that she is 
just crazy for a star sapphire little finger 
ring, and another for her to buy it, even 
though she keeps three hired girls and a 
butler. 

For people do love to four-flush about 
jewelry. Not long ago two girls were in 
my store, and one of them casually asked 
the price of a gold mesh bag w hich was 
lying in the showcase. ‘“W hy, i isn’t that 
good looking for only four hundred dol- 
lars?” she gushed to her friend. “You 
know last fall when Harry and I were in 
New York we saw one on Fifth Avenue 
that was two thousand dollars, and Harry 
got as mad as could be, because I would- 
n’t let him buy it for me.” I presume the 
friend was duly impressed, but I hap- 
pened to know Harry, and had seen him 
turned down a few days previously by 
the cashier of my bank, for a loan of five 
hundred dollars. 

Pretending that one wants to buy a 
diamond is also a favorite indoor sport. 
The average jeweler will show his dia- 
monds at least thirty times for one sale. 
The lookers take up his time, talk know- 
ingly about flaws and carbon spots, sug- 
gest that the stone shown them 1s priced 





























too high for its quality, tell of a beautiful 
diamond they once had a chance to buy 
very cheap from a drummer, and then 
say they must go now, but may be back 
later. I have never been able to figure 
out these lookers, unless it is that people 
like to go through the motions of the rich 


without any expense. 


Another cross that the jeweler must 
bear is the habit people have of coming in 
with diamonds which they want him to 
value for them. Of course they don’t 
expect the jeweler to charge anything. 
And if he doesn’t value the stone as much 
as they think it is worth, they usually get 
mad. For this reason, most jewelers 
nowadays decline to place a valuation on 
diamonds at all. 


UT the American people are resource- 

ful. There is a new scheme to get 
around this. They ask the price of half a 
pair of earrings. Only a few days ago a 
young woman came into my store and 
handed me a solitaire diamond ring. She 
stated that she had enough rings, and would 
like to know exactly how much it would 
cost to match this stone so as to have a 
pair of earrings. 

I would have known it was her recently 
acquired engagement ring, even though 
I had not seen the engraving inside, 
which was, “‘Larry to Ada, 1917, Miz- 
pah.” She was trying to find out how 
liberal Larry had been. Leaving aside all 
professional reasons, I feel that we men 
must stand together in crises like this, 
and so I screwed my eye glass into my 
eye, and looked critically at the stone, 
even carrying it to the window so as to 
give the impression of greater thorough- 
ness. 

Then I handed it back to her. “I am 
very sorry we cannot match your stone for 
earrings,’ I said, ‘“‘but we do not handle 
any off-colored stones. Probably you 
might find what you want at some pawn 
shop. You know one can often pick up 
remarkable bargains at these second-hand 
places.” 

Of course it was a mean trick, but I 
think she deserved it. She is the type of 
girl who will later, after getting back 
from her wedding trip, carefully sort out 
all her wedding presents and take most of 
them back to the various stores from 
which they were purchased, to exchange 
for articles more to her liking. 

Some will go further than that—so far, 
in fact, that I have trouble in being be- 
lieved when telling an incident which 
actually happened to me. It was a very 
prominent wedding, both bride and groom 
being in the millionaire class, and I sold 
a great number of handsome gifts. A 
couple of weeks after the wedding, how- 
ever, the family limousine drove up in 
front of the store, and a servant brought 
in practically every present | had sold. 

About that time the bride called me 
over the phone, and said she was sending 
some things back for exchange, and as 
she was unable to come herself just then, 
asked me to give the servant a credit bill 
for the articles returned. For months 
thereafter when any of her friends were 
married, she would come into the store, 
take a liberal amount of my time in 
selecting a gift, and then say, “Please 
send this out and charge it against that 
credit bill of mine.” 

If a vote of the jewelers were taken to 
decide what class of customers are most 
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loved, I think it would be unanimous for 
the prosperous, elderly man who has just 
married a young wife. Such a couple 
walked into my store a short time ago. 

The man was about sixty, and the 
woman possibly twenty-four. He was 
evidently a ranchman, for he wore a ten- 
dollar suit of clothes, and a large felt hat 
which had cost twice that amount. She 
was a town product, but not a very large 
town, for her clothes were what my wife 
calls the village dressmaker type. 

It was very evident that they were 
recently married, for his attitude toward 
her was of the greatest admiration, and 
he seemed even to stand a little in awe of 
himself, as the possessor of such a dash- 
ing, young, and altogether attractive 
bride. He called her Miss Clara, and I 
thought I could detect in him a shade of 
disappointment because she persisted in 
addressing him as “Mr. Chaddock.” 
What would he not have given to have 
her call him “Walter,” just simply and 
naturally, as if he were twenty-five? 

It is just such trifles as this that make 
life a sad thing. I never admired Julius 
Caesar very much, but I have felt sorry 
for him ever since reading what he says 
in Bernard Shaw’s play: “I grow older, 
but the crowd on the Appian Way re- 
mains the same age.” 

But it is no time for a shop keeper to 
philosophize when he has in front of his 
counter an elderly man who is in love, and 
who wishes to look at some ladies’ solid 
gold watches. 


OR the benefit of those who have not 

recently purchased a solid gold watch 
(and I regret to say your number is in- 
creasing since automobiles began ab- 
sorbing the spare change of the country), 
I must explain that up to date women 
nowadays wear only very tiny open face 
timepieces, or, the more popular bracelet 
watch. Almost every jewelry store, how- 
ever, has in stock a few relics of bygone 
years when the time piece of the fashion- 
able woman was a substantial, double 
cased article, about the diameter and 
thickness of a tea biscuit, and usually 
engraved with little birds and flowers. 
I had carried one 
in stock since the 
first year of my 
business, and the 
only good it thad 
ever done me was 
to figure in my 
annual inventory, 
and reports to 
Dun and Brad- 
street. 

Just why the 
inspiration came 
1 do not know, 
but it suddenly 
occurred to me 
that Miss Clara 
and that watch 
were made for 
each other. I 
showed them my 
bracelet watches, 
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bracelet watches were somewhat of a fad, 
and would possibly go out of style in 
another year. 

She also lingered dangerously over the 
dainty little open face watches, but I 
truthfully told them how delicate the 
machinery must be in such small cases, 
and how difficult to repair when broken. 
Then I led up to the faithful timepiece 
which had been with me for so many 
years, and talked feelingly of its virtues. 
I said the movement contained fifteen 
genuine sapphire jewels. 

o layman, and particularly no lay- 
woman, has any idea of the functions 
performed by the jewels in a watch move- 
ment, but they are a splendid talking 
point. After explaining the merits of the 
running parts of the watch, I called at- 
tention to the beauties of the case, and 
dropped it heavily into Miss Clara’s 
hand, so she might feel for herself how 
much she was getting for the money. 

I think the feature that clinched the 
sale however, was a raised gold bird with 
outstretched wings, flying across the 
front of the case, and bearing in its mouth 
a tiny diamond. Of course Maeterlinck 
had not written the play when the watch 
was made, but I suggested that it repre- 
sented the Blue Bird bearing Happiness. 

For all that Mr. Chaddock was in love 
I could see that he appreciated a bargain, 
and so I said that as we only had one 
watch of this particular style in stock I 
would give him a little discount. Eighty 
dollars was the reduced figure, and at 
that price the sale was completed, to the 
great satisfaction of all concerned. 

But there was still the danger that on 
the morrow Miss Clara might change her 
mind and come back to swap for one of 
the 1917 models. So [ suggested that it 
would be most appropriate to have some 
inscription engraved inside the back. 

I might state here in parenthesis, and 
at risk of being called a traitor to my 
craft—beware of the polite jewelry sales- 
man who appears real anxious to engrave 
the article you have just purchased; it is 
the fear of your wanting to exchange it 
that worries him. 

(Continued on page 77) 
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and my _ heart 
sank when I saw 
how lovingly she 
tried on one 
which had been in 
stock less than a 
week, but I ex- 
plained that 








Of all his customers, the jeweler most loves the prosperous, 
elderly man who has just married a young wife 

















The girl who undertakes the work of a guide in the National Parks must be an expert at coaxing a fire to burn, in rain or 
snow; she must be weatherwise, and she must understand nature, especially human nature 


Girls Will Be Guides! 


An Added Attraction in the National Parks 


<¢ WF Marion were only a boy instead of 

a girl,” thought a perplexed mother 

as she watched her daughter hurry- 

ing into her khaki suit and tramping 

boots, “when she had hoped to see her 

putting on a dainty chiffon gown and 

white shoes for a reception, but Marion 

preferred a good long hike to all the re- 
ceptions ever given. 

“What will you do if you have to settle 
down and earn something for yourself?” 
sighed the mother. 

“Oh, [ll tramp,” laughed the daughter, 
bounding from the room. 

“Tf you were a boy, you might,”’ mused 
the mother, “but I hardly see how a girl 
can tramp for a living.” 
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By Metta M. Loomis 


It is true that the boy who finds his 
greatest joy in the out-of-doors has little 
trouble in choosing a life occupation 
which will allow him to spend his days 
in the open and at the same time earn 
enough to support a family very com- 
fortably, but a girl like Marion who feels 
cramped within walls and longs for hori- 
zons, who longs to run away from the 
conventional indoor life, has a hard time 
to find employment which will allow her 
to be out among the trees with the flowers 
and birdsand at the same time earn enough 
to live comfortably and respectably. 


If the girl happens to be rich, and her 
friends do not object too strongly, she 
may spend her time outing, traveling 
and doing various interesting things out of 
doors, but it is a very different program 
for the girl who must earn her living. 

The girl who is determined to live under 
the open skies may take up a claim and 
become a rancher—girls have done it, 
but this means a hard life and a lonely 
one. It requires capital to start, as well 
as an agricultural education. 

Girls can not very well be foresters, 
miners or cow-punchers. Uncle Sam does 
not approve of his girls becoming forest 
rangers or game and fish commissioners, 

(Continued on page 66) 
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reasure from the Sea 
The Captain Opens the Black Box 


HE captain sat all day in the win- 

dow overlooking San Francisco 

bay, his black box beside him. 

From time to time he raked with a 
marine glass the expanse of wind- 
troubled, riffe-cut water which stretched 
to the mountainous east shore. No ship 
ever came to her anchorage without in- 
spection by the captain. The stately 
Oriental liners interested him little; for 
the clumsy, low-riding lumber schooners 
from the north he had only an eye of 
casual disdain. It took the brown, bat- 
tered sails of a South Sea tramp to keep 
the glass poised long in the captain’s 
hand, which trembled then with more 
than the unsteadiness of age. 

The little house was built close to the 
edge of the cliff which overhung the 
wharves and lumber-yairds along the 
waterfront. It had a look indescribably 
nautical, as if a ship’s cabin had been 
borne there by a flood and left stranded 
by the retreating waters. There was a 
tiny square of garden in front, with a 
brick path bordered by _ oyster-shells 
running to the door. At the back a three- 
cornered yard allowed the captain’s 
daughter just room to put out the wash on 
Mondays, if she guarded against the mis- 
step which would send her over the 
precipice. 

The tall, fair, deep-bosomed woman 
hung out the wet clothes, which snapped 
and crackled in the sea wind, with the 
tranquil dignity, the assured calm grace, 
with which she went through all the mo- 
tions of her joyless life. There seemed to 
be about her a faint luminosity, which 
had its center in her smooth forehead and 
quiet eyes. You may see the same look 
in the face of a nun, or in that of the 
mother of a crippled child. It is the peace 
which comes from having rejected before- 
hand every gift of life. Joanna Norgrove 
had rejected them because of the black 
box. 

It was because of the black box that 
Joanna’s mother, dying, had left the 
captain’s soul in the daughter’s care. 
They had not spoken of the box, for even 
the coming of death could not break the 
silence between them on that one matter, 
though on all others their thoughts were 
one. Mary Norgrove had only said: 

“Joanna, you will never leave him?” 

And Joanna had replied, “Never, 
So, supposing the black box 
ever to have been opened, it might be 
said to have closed then and there on all 
the hope and promise of Joanna’s life. 

At that time the captain was still trad- 
ing among the islands, where he had met 
his wife Mary at a little mission station, 
where her father lived and worked, thun- 
dering mightily of hell to a concourse of 
childlike cannibals lately introduced to 
Mother Hubbards. Mary, gazing out 
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from the shelter of her island Eden, saw 
the world as overshadowed and plunged 
in darkness by the black looming form of 
sin. She would have scorned your ex- 
planation of it as an atavism, as mere un- 
developed good, or the pathetic frustra- 
tion of human striving by the vast inertia 
of the surrounding universe. To Mary 
sin was an entity, something unthink- 
ably malign, an octopus reaching out 
slimy tentacles for souls. And its wages 
was death. 

To flee from sin, then, was man’s one 
intelligible occupation. Mary was about 
this business hourly, both on her own 
account and that of the small reluctant 
neophytes to whom she expounded salva- 
tion and the alphabet. 


His preposterous union with the grim, 
hard-swearing trader brought the 
world and its temptations very near. He 
took her with him in the schooner for 
awhile, but the wickedness of the island 
ports astounded her, and she shrank back 
into the seclusion of the mission. Or else 
there had been no black box Her 
husband respected her convictions, in- 
deed inarticulately shared them. But 
pearl and copra gathering among the 
islands call for action on another plane. 
Captain Norgrove, like many another, 
drew a line between what it is good for 
man to believe—or allow his wife to be- 
lieve for him—and what is humanly pos- 
sible in business. Leave Mary at home 
to pray for him—and then drive a sharp 
bargain. Captain Norgrove knew little 
of the doctrine of the intercession of 
saints, but he was very sure of Mary’s 
standing with heaven, and of the efficacy 
of her pleadings there. 

But there comes a time when a man 
stands or falls by himself alone. So it 
befell that the captain came home from 
a voyage with the black box under his arm. 

Joanna was too young to remember 
the arrival of the black box. She could 
recall a time when it was not, and then 
there was a blur in her memories, and 
afterwards it was there. And everything 
was changed, and home, which had been 
a pleasant place for tarrying in awhile on 
the way to heaven, was now the bleak 
field of a stern and silent conflict. 

A conflict for a soul! The evil thing 
they strove against, she and her mother, 
in their anguished prayers, dwelt in the 
black box. That was Joanna’s early be- 
lief about it. And her dread that the box 
might open and let the demon out was 
balanced by the burning wish that at 
any cost—it would open! It was the one 
thought that she dared not reveal to her 
mother. Its blasting impiety must, she 


felt, cut her off from even that all-for- 
giving love. Indeed, to speak of the box 
at all was to offend against an unwritten 
law. Heavily as its shadow lay upon 
them it remained a thing unacknowledged 
and unnamed. 

Joanna had the consciousness of sin 
well graven on her infant mind, and in 
her mental vision it always took the form 
of a black box. 

Even before her mother’s death Joanna 
had seen her future and accepted it. 
Nature had fashioned her nobly for other 
ends, not reckoning with a force frus- 
trating and defying nature, who in the 
web of life she was weaving had no use 
at all for the shriveled soul of a ruffhanly 
island trader, but much for the forms of 
flesh which she had meant Joanna to 
mold. What was she for, this fair woman, 
but a matrix from which new shapes of 
beauty should be struck? So, very likely, 
at her weaving in the dark, the old Earth- 
Mother grumbled. 

But her beautiful barren body was in 
Joanna’s mind the vessel of another kind 
of life. It was this life that sustained 
her as she wandered with her father 
among the islands, after her mother’s 
death. They seldom returned to the 
home at the mission station. An incura- 
ble restlessness beset the captain. Also, 
he avoided islands where the traders for- 
gathered, and prowled solitary and far 
among those little visited. The sight of a 
sail in the offing was enough to send him 
to sea. He was a reserved man, to his 
daughter not unkind, but with the ship- 
master’s habit of arbitrary rule, and of 
late years grown saturnine and silent. In 
their occasional enforced meetings with 
other seamen and traders he either main- 
tained or was given a certain distance. 
Some intense preoccupation set him apart 
from his fellows. In the very midst of a 
tale, whether wild or merry, while you 
had him buttonholed, his gaze would 
grow suddenly vacant, and like as not he 
would break in on you with the question 
which, somehow or other, he never failed 
to put: 

“Run across Ben Crowe of the Vulture 
lately?” 


OANNA dimly recalled Ben Crowe as 

the mate of her father’s schooner, Pearl 
of the Islands, in her early childhood. He 
had possessed a watch, an enormous re- 
peater, which struck the hour with a note 
like a church clock. This had given him 
his only hold on her recollections, until 
he reappeared in these inquiries of her 
father’s as master of the Vulture. Con- 
fusedly a picture began to arise in her 
mind of a little man with a shock of red 
hair and an eye which squinted fantastic- 
ally along the edge of a hawk-like, im- 
probable nose. 
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Was it out of old kindness that her 
father sought news of Ben Crowe, or 
was it the sail of the Vulture that he 
dreaded to see, as they slipped shyly 
among the islands? Now and again 
some word of the vessel and her mas- 
tercametothem. Blair of the Hardy 
had met him on the wharves of Val- 
paraiso, another had hailed him in the 
Straits. He was heard of at Manila, 
or beating down the China coast. 
Then he would reappear in some coral- 
locked lagoon, back at the old business 
of copra gathering. 

Only Joanna saw how persistently 
Captain Norgrove kept track of his 
former mate. Hewent cunningly about 
his news-gleaning, dropping a question 
now here, now there. He would fall 
into a muse when he had got his an- 
swer, speaking at random, or turning 
abruptly from an open-mouthed inter- 
locutor. Joanna would hear him later 
pacing the deck, drawing heavy, 
gusty breaths, with a queer whistling 
sound like wind in the rigging. 


T length there came a day when a 
three- masted schooner crept 
through the channel to the still water 
where Captain Norgrove had dropped 
anchor off Beacon Island. Her sails 
were patched and dingy, the paint on 
her sides faded to a bilious green. 
Across her stern sprawled the all but 
obliterated word, Vulture. 

Joanna saw her father’s face when 
the forlorn tramp limped by them. 
The brown of its sea-tan had become 
a drab. The long upper-lip drew down 
tightly over the teeth in a kind of 
silent snarl. He turned to her. 

“Go ashore, girl,”’ he said curtly. 

Joanna got her little bag of work 
and tied on her large hat, and Liver- 
pool George, who had succeeded Ben 
Crowe as mate of the schooner, rowed 
her ashore. She sat with the trader’s 
wife in her veranda, working and 
gossiping tranquilly. You could not 
have detected the trace of a shadow 
on her fair face. But her thoughts 
never wandered from the _ schooner 
and the two men who were there de- 
bating some unknown matter, on which 
issues of import beyond language might 
depend. Joanna hi ad brought with her a 
marine glass with which she watched the 
passage of a boat from the Vulture to the 
Pearl of the Islands. In the bow sat a 
little man, no longer red-haired, but with 
the same fierce hooked proboscis that the 
owner of the repeater had displayed of 
old. She half believed she made out the 
eye squinting along its length. 

The little man went over the side of 
the Vulture, and the boat bobbed in the 
water while one hour, then two, then 
three, went by. Had they opened the 
black box? Inevitably Joanna _ con- 
nected the reappearance of Ben Crowe 
with the object which in silent sinister 
fashion had seemed so mysteriously po- 
tent in her life. Would the shadow which 
had rested on them since its arrival be 
lifted, or settle still more blackly? Prayer 
went upward from her like an exhalation. 
She agonized without ceasing for the poor 
troubled soul which somehow had put 
itself in pawn for the black box. She 
knew the thing was there, stowed be- 
neath the berth in her father’s stateroom. 
Would that the sea had closed over it, 
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Joanna sprang toward them. 


or that the little man might return to the 
Vulture with it under his arm, bearing 
away its curse from them forever! 

But she followed him with the glass 
on his return trip, and he had nothing 
with him. Soon afterwards George came 
for her. Her father was pacing the 
deck in his old fashion. She saw the cook 
peering out of the galley with a scared 
look. Two of the crew were splicing rope 
in the waist. They had a subdued and 
meditative aspect. Joanna realized at 
once that her father had been giving 
way to one of the cyclonic outbursts by 
which he compensated himself for whole 
months of restraint and calm. 

She was sitting in the cabin, listening 
to his heavy footfalls, when they ceased 
abruptly. There was a muffled thud and 
she ran up the companionway to find him 
stretched upon the deck unconscious, 
while the cook and Liverpool George 
endeavored to raise him. 

When after a few days he was able to 
leave his berth and come on deck his eyes 
turned at once co the quarter where the 
Vulture had been riding. But at dawn 
she had weighed anchor and stolen silently 
outtosea, back to her disreputable wander- 
ings about the ocean byways. The Pearl 
of the Islands had the harbor to herself. 





In a flash she had seen her life unroll before her, 
supreme moment of struggle with the 


It was an aged and failing man who 
crept on deck that day on the arm of 
Liverpool George, though before his 
seizure he had seemed tough and weather- 
hardened as the schooner’s figurehead. 
He was, in truth, well on in years, having 
been much the senior of his wife. It was 
clear that his sailing days were ended, and 
Joanna began to look forward to a return 
to their home at the mission station. Her 
father’s announcement of his intention 
to take the schooner to San Francisco and 
sell her there came as an unimaginable 
shock. But she never considered resist- 
ance. This, like all his decisions, was 
without counsel, and was irrevocable. 


ITH the cessation of his active life 

the captain broke quickly. Liver- 
pool George had remained in San Francisco 
when the rest of the crew dispersed, and 
invested the savings of a lifetime in a 
gasoline launch, with which he managed 
to pick up a living. For awhile it was his 
custom, on idle days, to give the captain 
an arm down the hill to the wharves, 
where the old man could smell the sea 
smells and talk with men of the sea. But 
a creeping paralysis had set in, and soon 
the captain’s only outlook on life, whether 
of the sea or land, was what he got 
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the long, prayerful preparation for this 
demon of the black box 


through his glass from the window of the 
little house. So the years went by. 

It was on a day in September, that 
most benign season in San Francisco, 
when the trades are stilled and the rains 
not yet come, that Joanna answered a 
ring at the house-door. On the step stood 
Ben Crowe, hooknose, squint-eye, and all. 
Age had broken the captain; it had merely 
withered and dried Ben Crowe. He was 
a little, shriveled, brown bean of a man, 
with a bright, restless glance, which 
turned—or half of it did—with a pene- 
trating interest to Joanna’s paling face. 

“Cap’ain to home?” he inquired in a 
wheezing voice which sounded as if he 
had broken it bellowing against wind 
and wave. 


OANNA hesitated. She trembled for 

the result to her father of this encounter. 

“I guess he’s to home all right, ain’t 
he?” Ben Crowe continued more press- 
ingly. 

Before she could reply she heard her 
father’s voice: “Joanna, Joanna!” A 
ring at the door-bell always excited the 
captain. He must be informed without 
delay who had produced it. 

At the sound Ben Crowe, first civilly 
removing his hat, stepped past her and 





straight down the little entry to 
the sitting-room where the cap- 
tain was seated at the window. 

“Tt’s me, cap’ain,” the intruder 
announced, as he came within 
the view of the invalid. 

With a heavy gasp the captain 
lay back in his chair. Joanna, 
who had followed close after 
Crowe, with terror beheld her 
father’s livid face. But almost 
instantly he rallied. His grim 
old head reared up, he straight- 
ened himself in his chair. Not 
for months had he sat so erect. 
He was of those to whom dan- 
ger or the need of action is a 
trumpet-call. 

Crowe lost something of his 
aggressiveness. He stood still, 
sliding his hat-brim through his 
fingers. 

The captain raised a gnarled 
forefinger and pointed it at 
Joanna. She understood the ges- 
ture and obeyed it. She went 
out, closing the door after her. 

Her own room was next the 
sittingroom. She entered it, and 
her notion of obedience made 
her close that door also. But 
the walls were thin. The sound 
of voices came to her clearly. 
But they were repressed and 
low, though with an intensity, 
an emphasis, even in the mur- 
murous drone that came through 
the wall. 

Joanna took up her basket 
of darning. She would have 
thought it wrong to waste mo- 
ments that were each a step 
toward eternity, even though the 
next room were being made the 
battle-ground of her father’s sal- 
vation. But her hands shook 
pitiably. Prayer did not calm 
her. Her lips moved mechani- 
cally, uttering mere vain repe- 
titions. Her whole soul was 
straining to catch the sounds 
from the other room. 

At last words formed themselves. She 
had heard Crowe move toward the door, 
and her father’s voice followed him: 

“T tell you again what I told you thirty 
year ago—when I open it you'll be there!” 

“Thirty year is a d d long time to 
wait!’ complained Crowe in his raucous, 
penetrating wheeze. ‘“‘And who’s to say 
it’s worth while—that we won’t get fooled 
in the end? To me the feller looked like a 
green hand at the business. Mebbe they 
put off on him what weren’t worth havin’ 
—yest waste, like. Who knows?” 

“T know, Ben Crowe!’ The captain’s 
tone was deep and tense. ‘J know that 
what’s in this here box is worth a life- 
time’s waitin’! What’s thirty year? 
Thirty year will a seaman strive and toil 
for no more than a poor livin’ at the end 
of it—let alone what’s here!” 

i> , then you’ve lied to me!’ 
There was high-pitched menace in the 
cracked voice. “You let on you never 
opened it!” 

“No more I ever did,” said the captain 
sternly. “But I saw into it before it was 
shut!” 

One felt the gasping silence of Ben 
Crowe. 

“Then you do know—you’ve known all 
along?” he demanded excitedly at last. 
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“Aye, for thirty year I’ve known.” 

“And it’s a promise? You’re not deny- 
ing we was pardners? It’s share and 
share alike?” 

‘“Pardners we was, though not in that 
act, Ben Crowe,” said the captain sol- 
emnly. “It’s share and share alike—in 
all but the blame. Share and share alike 
—and me to pay the reckoning. But a 
promise it is; you leave me be now, and 
when the time comes, I’ll not fail you. 
You shall be there!” 

Crowe came out of the sitting-room and 
walked with his rolling seaman’s gait 
along the entry, letting himself out at the 
house door. Joanna went in to her father. 
He was lying back on his cushions, very 
pale. His outstretched, twitching hand 
rested on the black box. He signed to 
her to leave him. 


HE first storm of the season had set 

in, with a heavy slanting rain and a 
great gusty wind from the southeast. 
Joanna heard it in the night, sweeping and 
whooping around the little house. 

At daybreak she was awakened by the 
tapping of her father’s stick on his bed- 
room floor. It was the signal that he 
wanted her. Alarmed, she rose and went 
to him. 

He had lighted the candle on the stand 
beside him and was sitting up in bed. At 
once she was aware of a change in his face, 
in his strangely bright and eager eyes. 

“Go get George!’ he commanded. 
“Tell him we’ll lose the tide unless we 
start by seven.” 

She thought he was wandering and 
tried to soothe him. He interrupted her 
impatiently. 

“I tell you, go get George!” he insisted. 
“You say what I told you to. George’ll 
understand. Go, girl, go!” 

She went to her room and dressed 
warmly for going out in the storm. She 
thought she would bring George back 
with her and together they would manage 
to quiet the old man. But she must begin 
by obeying him. 

George lived alone in a little shack at 
the foot of the cliff, in a corner of a lum- 
ber-yard. There was a short-cut down 
the cliff, which Joanna took, not daring 
to leave her father alone longer than she 
must. The rain had made it slippery and 
perilous. She slid and floundered, the 
wind howling about her. She was 
drenched and bruised when she reached 
the sailor’s door. 

He wakened quickly at her knock and 
opened to her, with rough expressions of 
concern at her disheveled state. But he 
showed no surprise when she gave him 
the message. 

“Oh, aye!” he remarked, rubbing his 
eyes sleepily. ‘‘It’ll be nasty weather for 
the trip, what?” 

“The trip, George? Surely my father is 
quite unable to take any trip?) He must 
be fancying himself back in his earlier life 
again!” 

He looked at her consideringly. “Can’t 
say, ma’am. I’ve had my orders, and I 
must say his head seemed bloomin’ clear 
to me. I think, anyways, you’d best tell 
him [ll be there.” 

Joanna climbed the hill again in deep 
anxiety. Her father was awaiting her 
with impatience. He ordered her to help 
him dress, growing savage at any hint of 
question or delay. She was obliged to 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Somewhere in the Southwest 


By Jane Bernoudy 


The Devil made Hell, and then he decided 

That a stopping-off place must at once be provided. 
For the way it was long and the places where shade is 
Were deucedly scarce on the journey to Hades. 


He scattered some cactus all over the land, 

Where hairy tarantulas lurked in the sand; 

He planted a few ocatillas for shade, 

And beneath them a mud hole for water was made, 
Where lizards and water snakes wriggled galore, 
And slimy green toads hopped around by the score. 


Then he threw in a few Gila monsters for luck, 
And a few hundred sand-burrs, with stickers that stuck. 
Then on “‘loco” and sage his attention he bent 

g ’ 


A glimpse of the home life of two well-known motion-picture stars. 


Where the venomous rattler lay coiled in content, 
All ready to spring on some penitent Shade, 
Sin-packing to Hades. The station was made! 


He stood a way off, and with smile very bland 
Observed with delight the grim work of his hand. 
“Ah,” said he with a chuckle, “this place will just suit; 
What a haven of rest for my guests while en-route!” 


That was long, long ago, but the place is still there, 
And tended, they say, by the Devil with care. 

But it’s rumored about, and it’s easily true, 

That the Shades never linger but pass right on through. 
And this is because, as you'll hear people tell, 

The blasted location is hotter than Hell!!! 
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Here are Mr. and Mrs. Sessue Hayakawa enjoying their 


regular morning jiu-jitsu on the lawn of their white bungalow in Hollywood, California. Observe the aspect of 
Mrs. Hayakawa. What might happen in our best families if the Western female of the species, 


already armed with the ballot, were to acquire the Japanese art of self-defense! 











“Stinginess Don’t Go in the Desert’’ 


THE RUSSET BAG 


HERE were but three passengers, 

all men, in the observation car of 

the Golden Orange Limited, east- 

bound from Los Angeles to New 
Orleans; for it was mid-August, and slack- 
tide in the stream of tourist travel to and 
from California. The heavy steel train 
was sliding dowa the long incline from San 
Antonio pass into that heat-tortured 
region north of Occidental valley. 

Two of the men were commercial 
travelers from the south-coast metropolis; 
native sons, and by this time seasoned 
to their periodic trips through the desert 
country. The third man, a tall, black- 
haired individual with long, nervous 
fingers and uneasy black eyes, sat just in- 
side the door. There was a curious white- 
ness about this third man’s upper lip and 
the point of his chin, as though they had 
lately known a razor for the first time in 
a great while. Between his feet was a 
small russet satchel of alligator skin. All 
three men smoked cigars, and all three 
read, or pretended to read, newspapers. 

When the Pullman conductor saun- 
tered through to the observation plat- 
form, one of the commercial travelers 
asked the exact time. 

“My watch,” said he, “has a habit of 
losing a few seconds every time | make 
this confounded desert trip. Do you sup- 
pose it could be the heat?” 

“Might be,” responded the conductor, 
pulling out his own timepiece and turning 
it so the questioner could see its face. 
“Tt’s sure hot enough down in this back- 
yard of hell for most anything!’ His eyes 
dropped to the newspaper across the knees 
of the nearer of the two men. “Some 
nervy, that guy—eh?” he continued, in- 
dicating one of the columns of print. “An 
even hundred-thousand at one grab! 
Well, it ain’t as though the Third Na- 
tional was a widows-and-orphans bank. 
Most of their money belongs to rich folks 
in Pasadena and ’round.” 

“They haven’t caught him yet, have 
they?” asked the other commercial man. 
“There’s a thousand dollars’ reward, 
too.” 

“No, but listen—” 

The conductor bent toward the men 
and lowered his voice. 

“You don’t say!’ exclaimed one of his 
hearers. 

“Yep, they suspect so,” replied the 
man in uniform, vastly pleased at the 
sensation he had caused. “I heard the 
operator at San Luis tell the train con- 
ductor. Seems there’ll be a Pinkerton 
man get on at the junction. He knows 
this feller by sight, and he’ll comb this 
train good, I’ll bet.” He pulled out his 
handkerchief and mopped his forehead 
beneath his cap. “Well,” he finished, 
“I got to go look after a coon I’m break- 
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ing in up ahead. You men keep your 
eyes peeled and you may see something 
interestin’.” 

As soon as he had passed through the 
car, the nervous black-haired man picked 
up his bag and made his way to the plat- 
form between the observation car and the 
next Pullman. Here he hastily raised the 
left-hand trap, got down upon the lowest 
step, and let the trap close above his 
head. He crouched there, coughing and 
gasping from the upflung sand and dust, 
while the Limited slowed down for 
Chuckawalla Wells, where trains stop for 
water. 

The brakes had not finished their rasp- 
ing sighs when the black-haired man 
jumped from his perch, his alligator bag 
clutched tightly in one hand, rolled down 
the low embankment and crawled into a 
growth of creosote brush which lined the 
track. Here he remained until the train 
had glided off through the quivering heat- 
waves. He raised his head slowly above 
the brush then and gazed about him. The 
monotonous sameness of the desert met 
his eyes, a dull-green and yellow same- 
ness relieved. only by the low station 
building and the twin shapes of the water 
tanks. Far beyond the buff-painted 
structure that housed the operator’s fam- 
ily the uprearing bulk of Mc. San Julio 
climbed into the blue-white sky. Behind 
him, even farther away, rose the ragged 
peaks of the Molanos; far down to his left 
was a line of sand-dunes, orange-hued in 
the fierce sunlight of early afternoon. 
Mountain and dune alike shimmered and 
shook in the heat like a poorly focused 
motion picture, There was no sound in all 
the vast world of desolation—save the rush 
of the desert wind about his own body. 

He was very cautious, was the black- 
haired man, and when at last he moved 
off through the sage and cactus and creo- 
sote brush it was in the direction opposite 
to the station building. When he had 
gone several hundred yards he veered 
and, crossing the tracks, struck off diago- 
nally toward San Julio mountain. He was 
still very nervous, too, and furtive in his 
movements. He kept running his talon- 
like fingers through his hair, and biting 
his nails, and searching the waste about 
him with his keen black eyes—though he 
could hardly have expected to meet any 
one in that wilderness. As the minutes 
passed the man’s nervous fear increased 
until he seemed half-crazed. Perhaps the 
awful hammering of the sun rays was re- 
sponsible. He began muttering to him- 
self, cursing the loose sand that made 
walking so hard; the spined and barbed 
desert growths which scratched and tore 


his flesh; the sun which hurt his head so 
terribly. He kept at his labored march, 
however, the alligator bag still clutched in 
his hand. Finally the station and the 
twin tanks disappeared in the violet haze 
of distance. Mile upon mile about there 
was only the desert. 


| Baas Geer, desert rat, and Horace 
Greeley, his pack burro, plodded up out 
of a rock-strewn wash and paused at the 
summit of a gentle rise. Pop was sixty- 
one, grizzled and tough and wiry and 
wrinkled like a shriveled apple. His eyes 
were light blue—faded, perhaps, by long 
years spent gazing over wide sunlight 
spaces, and they looked out from beneath 
the brim of a battered sweat-stained Stet- 
son, the band of which was the dried skin 
of a rattlesnake. His once blue shirt was 
now a dull violet; his overalls were pat- 
ched and full of little wrinkles up and 
down the inside length of them, for Pop 
was a bit bowlegged, and they were al- 
ways pulling out of the tops of his high 
laced boots. 

Twenty years had Pop prospected the 
desert country between the San Julio 
range and the Colorado river, seldom 
making more than day wages but always 
with the lure of the Great Strike just 
ahead and beckoning him on. 

“Horace,” said Pop, “do you realize 
that it’s darn near a week sence we run 
out o’ terbaccer? Think o’ that, Horace! 
I hain’t had a chaw sence last Friday, and 
this-here’s th’ followin’ Thursday, allow- 
in’ my reckonin’ is straight.” He poked 
the little gray beast under its muzzle with 
the mesquite branch he carried. “It’s 
a trial, Horace, fer a fact,” he continued. 
“You might call it jest plumb hell!” 

Horace dropped his head and fell to 
munching the bark of the nearest bush. 
Pop leaned against his side and gazed 
about him. 

“Dunno what I’m a-goin’ to do,” said 
he. “Expect I’ll have to chaw some of 
that yerba-santa, like the Injuns does fer 
their stummicks. I got a bunch of it in 
th’ pack, dried, that I fetched along fer 
my gas-streetis. I’d hate to do it, though, 
it tastes so like Sam Hill.” He spat dis- 
gustedly. 

“Seems like we ben playin’ in pretty 
hard luck lately, Horace, don’t it? Darned 
poor pickin’s, fer a fact; an’ by that same 
token we don’t seem to be gittin’ much 
nearer that chicken ranch of ourn. Sev- 
enty-nine dollars an’ six bits is all we got 
in th’ savings bank at Berdoo, Horace, 
d’you realize that? That won’t git us 
much of a chicken ranch—an’ we can’t 
seem to git anything much to add to it.” 

Pop scratched the burro’s neck medita- 
tively with the butt of the mesquite 
branch as he went on talking. 
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“Danged tough, I call it. Here me an’ 
you've ben a-sweatin’ an’ a-pluggin’ in 
this-here gosh-awful country all these 
years jest so’s we could settle down some 
day on a nice, neat little chicken ranch an’ 
live th’ rest of our days on what th’ hens 
will do fer us. 

“We couldn’t buy any kind of a 
chicken ranch much under a thousand 
dollars—that is, not anything that’d be 
wuth havin’. Seventy-nine dollars don’t 
come very near bein’ a thousand, does it, 
Horace?” He sighed and pulled gloomily 
at one end of his straggling gray mus- 
tache. Gee-Hannah! | wish we could 
strike a rich pocket somewheres, say like 
Hank Wethers done over near Sycamore 
Springs that time. That’d jest about fix 
us, Horace, fer a tact. Gosh! Jest think 
o’ havin’ a trim little chicken ranch up 
near Petaluma or Riverside or some- 
wheres, an’ nawthin’ to do all day long 
but pick th’ eggs outen th’ nests ‘long 
about four o’clock in th’ evening—except, 
of course, I s’pose we’d have to feed th’ 
birds an’ water ’em occasionally, an’ sort 
of clean out th’ corrals an’ sech-like. 
That’s my idee of ease an’ luxury, an’ 
that’s a fact!” 

A queer ambition? Perhaps. But the 
desert breeds queer creatures, leaves its 
indelible marks on men who dwell within 
its borders, induces strange modes of 
action and habits of thought. In the 
desert one is not surprised at anything; 
paradoxically, one is always being sur- 
prised. 

Pop again sighed heavily and prodded 
Horace Greeley with the mesquite branch. 

“C’mon, Horace, we might’s well be 
moseyin’ along; must be near three o’clock 
now.’ He squinted at the sun, then 
pulled out a large silver watch on the end 
of a leather thong. ‘Fifteen minutes of 
three. Pretty close, eh?” 


Ma pas! to proceed he suddenly cupped 
his hands beneath his hat-brim and 
exclaimed: 

“Hul-lo! Now what d’you s’pose that- 
there might be, Horace?” Off to his left 
a dark, moving spot had appeared among 
the rocks and low bushes. 

“Can’t be a man—” 

“Tis, though—sure’s you’re born, 
Horace; but what in dangnation is he 
a-doin’ without no jack to pack his outfit 
on?” 

*He’s all alone, ain’t he! Acts kind o’ 
funny, too, don’t he! D’you s’pose he 
might have some terbaccer, Horace? 
Mebbe we better go an’ ask him could we 
borrer a hunk to last us in to El Caballo. 
Git along, there, Horace, dang yer lazy 
carcass!’’ 

The old man and his shaggy gray burro 
started off through the twisting lanes that 
led between the sage and creosote bushes, 
Pop hammering the beast gently from 
time to time with his mesquite whip and 
urging the pack-animal to greater effort. 
The stranger had not yet seen them; he 
still kept his course, head bent, arms 
swaying loosely. 

“G’long, there, Horace, ol’ timer; meb- 
be th’ gent ahead has got some terbaccer. 
He’s travelin’ light, all right, but he 
might have a little we could borrer in 
that satchel he’s a-carryin’ so keerful- 
like. Git up, along, you lazy, good-fer- 
nawthin’ critter! D’you s’pose it might 
be Helmet plug, Horace? Or _ Royal 
Navy, or Crescent? Them are all pretty 
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good; but I’m in hopes it will be Helmet, 
which same has got a leetle mite th’ bulge 
on ev’ry other brand I ever seen. G’long, 
dang you!” 

After this manner did Pop continue in 
pursuit of the man with the russet bag of 
alligator skin, continually admonishing 
his burro as to the necessity for greater 
speed. So the queer chase went on, Pop 
sometimes gaining on their quarry, only 
to drop back again during the burro’s 
periodic pauses for rest. A burro is a most 
deliberate creature at best, and dislikes to 


be hurried. 


HE afternoon waned; long violet shad- 

ows streamed eastward from beneath 
every bush and dull red rock; the moun- 
tains wrapped themselves in purple haze. 
Came the short, luminous twilight of the 
Southwest; and then, suddenly, night. 

Pop swore softly to himself—his every 
thought, nearly, was voiced—as he re- 
moved the pack and hobbled his burden- 
bearer. 

“I dunno’s it was your fault we didn’t 
ketch up to th’ gent, Horace. I guess you 
done your best. He was travelin’ light, 
an’ we’ve got considerable ot a pack. 

“T don’t b’lieve he seen us at all, d’you 
think so? Sufferin’ sidewinders! But I 
was in hopes I’d have somethin’ to put in 
my cheek tonight. D’you know, Horace, 
I b’lieve we’d better git along without no 
fire this evenin’. Ifth’ gent seen a fire I’m 
*fraid he’d take a notion fer night travelin’ 
—seemed like he didn’t hanker fer com- 
pany much; an’ IJ sure am sick fer some 
terbaccer, an’ that’s a fact!” 

He set about preparations for a cold 
supper. There were five biscuits and 
some thick slices of bacon left over from 
dinner. He would make these do to- 
night, though he would sadly miss coffee. 

“Where d’you s’pose th’ gent’s headin’ 
fer, Horace?” he queried, as, having 
eaten, he scoured his tin plate with dry 
sand and put it away. ‘He seems to be 
makin’ plumb straight fer Ol’ Mexico. 
Mebbe he’s goin’ to stop at El Caballo or 
Calzona, though—can’t tell. I’m hopin’ 
th’ gent’ll be that tired—an’ I should 
think he would be, an’ that’s a fact, 
Horace! He won’t beat us a-gittin’ up 
tomorrer mornin’.”” Pop yawned sleepily, 
unrolled his blanket, wrapped himself in 
its folds, yawned again, and slept. 


Hours passed. A piece of a moon rose 
from behind the blue-black wall of the 
Molanos; the night wind came and blew 
its soft, cool breath over the desert 
country; coyotes howled their eternal 
chorus among the rocky ridges and bar- 
rancas. Finally the half-slice of moon slid 
behind San Julio; the wind fell; the dark- 
ness lightened; and there was the wonder 
of the desert sunrise. 

The blurred outline of the Molanos 
grew raggedly sharp against the thin gold- 
green of the eastern sky. The gold and 
green deepened to orange; broad bands of 
amber light shot fanwise into the blue 
dome that cupped the desert; then the 
sun boiled over the skyline and flooded 
the solitudes with fragile brightness. 

Whereat Pop Geer promptly awoke 
and kicked off his blankets. He did not 
stop to dress, for the simple reason that 
he had slept fully clothed, as was his 
habit. A long look about convinced him 
that the man with the russet bag must be 
still asleep, for nothing alive showed 


\ 


against any horizon. He collected some 
dry brush and soon had a fire going and 
his coffee on. Keeping a sharp watch, 
lest the stranger depart without his 
knowledge, the old man breakfasted and 
made his outht fast on Horace’s worn 
back. He was just fastening the last 
knot when his searching gaze found the 
quarry. 

Evidently the stranger had seen the old 
deserc rat and his burro, for he stood fac- 
ing the two, his bag in one hand and the 
other shading his eyes from the level rays 
of the sun. The distance was far too 
great for sound to carry, so Pop waved a 
friendly arm. The man with the bag 
stood as he was for another moment, then 
turned sharply and trotted off through 
the waist-high brush and cactus. 

“Shucks! Horace. Th’ gent don’t want 
us, an’ that’s a fact. Now I call that 
doggoned_ on-sociable-like, don’t you? 
We wouldn’t bother him none. We'd jest 
borrer a hunk of terbaccer, which same 
we're perishin’ fer, an’ that’d be all there’d 
be to it.” 

He took up his mesquite branch and 
gently belabored the burro. The latter 
moved off at a smart pace—for a burro, 
you understand—and Pop followed. 

“Mebbe he’s one o’ these-here stingy 
cusses, Horace,”’ remarked the old pros- 
pector. “He’s a city feller, I can see 
that, an’ mighty liable to be stingy, an’ 
that’s a fact. He prob’ly don’t know that 
stinginess don’t go on th’ desert. I ex- 
pect we’d ought to tell him how folks on 
th’ desert shares their last drink o’ water 
when that same is necessary.” 

The man ahead, evidently aware that 
he was followed, increased his pace 
to a shambling run, stopping for breath 
at intervals and to gaze over his 
shoulder. 

“Th’ danged fool!’? exclaimed Pop. 
“Don’t he know no better than to run in 
th’ desert? I s’pose it’s cause he’s a city 
feller. He’ll jest natu’lly kill himself that 
way! We better hurry, Horace, an’ ketch 
up with him; so’s we can tell him he had- 
n’t ought to do so—an’ borrer some ter- 
baccer,” he added conscientiously. 


Pie did not succeed in this, however, 
for about mid-forenoon the stranger 
dropped out of sight in a brush-grown 
wash; and it was well after noon when 
they picked him up again. By this time 
pursued and pursuers were skirting the 
Salton Sea, that Dead Sea of southern 
California which lies some two hundred 
and seventy feet below sea-level. The 
man with the alligator bag was obviously 
tiring. His movements were becoming 
more and more erratic. Every now and 
then he would pitch headlong into the 
sand, where he would lie motionless several 
moments, only to rise slowly and stagger 
on. For some time now the air had been 
tremulous with a curious, muffled rum- 
bling, and the desert’s breath had become 
sharp with noxious fumes. 

“Th’ gent must be crazy, Horace!” 
exclaimed Pop. “These city fellers, they 
can’t stand th’ sun and gas down here in 
this sink. Th’ idjit! He’ll be in the mud 
volcanoes fore he knows it! Git along, 
there, dang yer hide!’ They were 
rapidly nearing the stranger now. 

“Hey, there!”’ called Pop, as the man 
turned shakily and faced his pursuers. 
“Hol’ on there, mister. I want to talk 
with you.” 
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On the brink of the nearest crater the stranger swayed and iottered. ‘You bet I’ve got it!” he screamed 


The fugitive rocked on his legs, but 
managed to remain upright. He made 
answer thickly, and shook his fist. 

“The hell you do!” floated down the 
wind. 

Pop reached beneath his worn vest. 

Behind the stranger the mud geysers 
roared and, at minute intervals belched 
their charges of hot adobe mud. From 
twenty-five to seventy-five feet in air rose 
the sulphurous, reeking stuff, to fall back 
to earth with sickening thuds. The 
nauseous stench of heated sulphur slime 
came from the many craters near the 
sea’s edge. The roar from the steaming 


kettles of fiery quagmire shook the 
ground. Even the old prospector, to 
whom all this was familiar, fairly reeled 
from the fumes and the blistering, breath- 
taking heat. The old man had left his 
burro on firm ground and had now ad- 
vanced, sinking ankle-deep in the ooze, 
to within a few feet of the black-haired 
man, who still clung to his alligator bag. 

“Looky here, stranger,’’ said Pop, level- 
ing his ancient Colt’s revolver, “I hates 
to be on-polite, but I want to talk with 
you a minute. I want to know if you’ve 
got some—” 

“You let me alone,” shrieked the other 


wildly. “What are you following me for, 
anyway—lI never did anything to you!” 

He stooped suddenly and caught up a 
handful of sticky mud. 

“You dare to shoot me, and I[’II—I’ll 
throw this mud in your face, you old 
coot!”’ he continued, in the queer, thin 
voice of hysteria. 

“That satchel of yourn,” began Pop, 
“hain’t you got—” 

The stranger laughed shrilly. 

“The bag,” he cried, holding it aloft 
with one hand and pointing wobblingly at 
Pop with the other. “Ha! Ha! Yes, the 

(Continued on page 56) 











The mountain-climbing clubs of the West have rigid qualifications for membership 
with living glaciers from the peaks above them or you are not of the elect. 
only the expert mountaineer, qualified by several seasons of work in the ranges, who may ‘‘go as far as he likes’’ 


in their inner circles. 
Automobilists are beneath notice. It is 
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You must have hobnobbed 


OVER THE ‘TOP 


What It Means to Qualify as a “Mountain Goat” 


T is summer in the valleys of the 
High Sierra! On the purple crags 
of the Rockies, from Colorado to 
Athabasca, it is summer. At the 
snow-crests of the Coast and Cascade 
ranges the creak of glacier and the roar 
of rushing waters shout it—Summer! 
And within a thousand sun-baked city 
walls, from Denver to Seattle, Victoria to 
San Diego, there’s a restless stirring. 


“Now the Four-Way Lodge is opened, now the 
Hunting Winds are loose— 
Now the smokes of spring go up to clear the 
brain; 
Now the Young Men’s hearts are troubled for 
the whisper of the Trues, 
Now the Red Gods make their medicine 
again!” 
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By Kathryne Wilson 


In office and study, in library and 
counting house, the spell’s at work. 
From machines and ledgers furtive eyes 
are shifting toward the mists that cloud 
the hills. Out there, there’s magic brew- 
ing in the winds. The Red Gods make 
their medicine and in the haunts of men 
strange things take place. The roar of 
city traffic turns to the singing of moun- 
tain streams. Rank and_ sulphurous 
smells of city business take on a tang of 
balsam and of loamy turf. At backs 
bent over indoor labors there’s a tug of 
knapsack; at weary fingers an itch for the 


alpenstock; among pave-cramped feet a 
shuffling for the trail. 


“Who hath smelt wood-smoke at twilight? Who 
hath heard the birch-log burning? 
Who is quick to read the noises of the night! 
Let him follow with the others, for the Young 
Men’s feet are turning 
To the camps of proved desire and known 
delight!” 


So it’s shut with a bang go ledgers and 
tomes; forsaken are desk and counter; 
fled the workers to attic stores. There’s 
a swift cramming of dunnage bags, oil- 
ing and calking of boots, donning of flannel 
and corduroys still smelling of last year’s 
camp-fires, a grip on the alpenstock and 
presto! some thousand “hikers” are on 
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‘Looked at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak—’’ 
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the trails between the Missouri and the 
sea. 

In herds of a hundred or two they’re 
going, for out here in the West we’ve a 
season custom, many of us, of taking to 
the hills, not in ones and twos with canoe 
and gun and “a silent, smoky Indian” 
we may know, but in flocks like mountain 
goats, headed for the untrod heights. In 
California, it is the Sierra Club, led for 
years by the intrepid John Muir, that 
takes its members to the High Nevadas. 
In the Colorado Rockies, the Colorado 
Mountain Club makes an annual pil- 
grimage to some precipitous shrine, and 
farther north in the Dominion, where the 
range juts into the Selkirks on its way to 
the Frozen Circle, the Canadian Alpine 
and the British Columbia Mountaineer- 
ing Clubs make summer camps. The 
Coast and Cascade rangés are the happy 
hunting grounds of the Mazamas of Ore- 
gon and the Mountaineers of Washington. 
So that every summer at “the world’s 
white roof-tree where the 
boulders and the snow lie,” the signal 
lights of camp-fires blaze out at intervals 
and along that tumultuous trail of 
glacier and volcano that scarps the west 
of North America, from the ice-fields of 
the Arctic to the warmth of tropic seas, 
a score of record boxes are given a lofty 
burial. 

It is only in the nature of things 
that here in the West the call of the 
Red Gods is to the mountains. The 
Himalayas, the Alps and Caucasus 
have lured man to their perilous steeps 
since history has been in the making, 
and the Andes of the South have 
haled him to their cloud-capped wilder- 
nesses since a New World opened to his 
conquest. Out here in the Western Cor- 
dillera where, as nowhere else in the world 
do cliff and peak, snowfield and glacier, 
alp-land and forest, cataract and stream 
combine the perils and the mysteries and 
the beauties of all the ranges, the “‘medi- 
cine’ makes an even surer madness. 
But because mountaineering has more 
than the average arts and skills and dan- 
gers of any worth-while sport, it is one 
that only the expert undertake alone, and 
so we have our mountaineering clubs 
that help the novice and the skilled alike 
to answer the Red Gods’ call. 


N the Pacific Coast all the year be- 

longs to the tramper. So gently do 
the seasons melt into one another that 
meadow and valley and hill are nearly 
always open to his tread. But the sum- 
mer! ‘lhe summer brings the outing to 
the mountains and all the grandeurs of 
the heaven-kissing hills. Through the 
autumn, winter, spring and early summer 
the clubs have been getting ready for it. 
There have been cross-country tramps of 
a day’s length, covering ten or a dozen 
miles, with a noon-day break for a camp- 
fire lunch. In hob-nails and corduroy, 
with a snack tied in a red bandana and 
a tin-cup dangling at the belt—sure in- 
signia of the tried mountaineer!—the 
“hikers” have followed old roads and 
trails and up from many a meadow has 
floated the tang of wood-smoke and 
“Java,” tools for the making having been 
borne along on the backs of the commis- 
sary. There have been week-end jaunts 
by boat or train to a chosen camp-site, 
each tramper bearing his own camp- 
pack, and in the trail of the leaders there 
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have gone out from the camps climbing 
parties to the summit of some respectable 
mountain. There have been winter 
“hikes” on skiis and snowshoes to regions 
of the “big snows,’ and later, spring 
outings to the rhododendron woods or to 
lodges in the hills. In all seasons and 
weathers, from the time of the up-stream 
run of salmon in the summer to the wing- 
ing of the northing birds in the spring, 
there have been merged the joys of life 
in the open with a hardening process 
preparatory to the more rigorous demands 
of the summer camp. ‘The novices, too, 
have been given practice in the observance 
of the inflexible rules of the trail which, 
whether it is a moonlight saunter to a 
clam-bake on the beach, or a climb by 
steps hacked with an ice-pick up the 
face of a glacial cliff, remain the same. 
They are learned by the new mountaineer 
on his first walk. They stand him in 
good stead later in the company forma- 
tion that prevails on the ascent of the 
peaks. 
“Now the Four-Way Lodge is opened—now the 
Smokes of Council rise— 
Pleasant smokes ere yet ’twixt trail and trail 
they choose— 
Now the girths and ropes are tested; now they 
pack their last supplies; 
Now our Young-Men go to dance before the 
Trues!” 


O it’s ho! for the summer camp! 

With dunnage bag and knapsack, ice- 
pick and alpenstock, we’re striking off 
from the main traveled roads to “hit the 
trail.” The leader’s whistle shrills back 
from somewhere ahead; the rear guard 
takes up his post. The company swings 
into line and the “‘hike’’ is on. 

It is a half dozen miles or more to per- 
manent camp. As far as train or auto- 
mobile can go into the wilderness, the 
trip has been made on wheels. Beyond 
that, it is shank’s horses and a pack-train. 
But the woods are cool and the trail 
springy to the foot and the canyons sing 
to the hilltops, so what if the knapsack, 
after an hour or two, begins to drag at 
the shoulders and “soft’’ sinews register 
a protest? A noon-day stop for the moun- 
taineer snack of nuts and raisins, hard- 
tack and cheese, with a swallow from the 
mountain stream, and one is as good as 
new again. The miles slip away under a 
sturdy tread until a last stiff pull up a 
winding slope brings the tents of the per- 
manent camp in sight and a welcoming 
hail from the commissary, already there 
by the aid of the pack-mules. Packs are 
loosed and dropped, muscles are stretched 
and presently the whole camp is at work 
cutting fir boughs for the night’s bedding, 
driving tent stakes and stowing personal 
belongings. It is a famished crowd that 
lines up for supper, cafeteria fashion, 
with plate, cup and “implements,” for 
a helping from the day’s serving com- 
mittee on guard at the cooking kettles, 
for the camp is a codperative affair and 
of the daily chores each camper does his 
bit. With the coming of dusk—early in 
the shadows of the mountain and forest— 
the camp-fires flare up to throw weird 
silhouettes on the tent walls. Weary 
trampers gather round to hear the in- 
structions and programs of the Outing 
Committee for the following day and 
then, one by one, slip away to tented 
slumbers. 

In the morning the first scouting of the 
region begins. Bulletins tacked on the 





tent poles at headquarters announce the 
possibilities for the day. Every tramper 
registers for his chosen expedition or, 
if he is a “trusty,” leaves a note of his 
whereabouts. [he lunch committee 
deals out the nuts and hardtack, parties 
are recruited under leaders and one by 
one the groups tramp away through the 
forest. The camp is fairly deserted. 
Now and then, as the day goes on, a 
leader’s whistle wings down from some 
rocky slope or back through the thick 
of the woods, and at midday, well up on 
the side of the big peak whose crest’s a- 
shimmer in the sun, a small, black, sinu- 
ous line may be detected weaving among 
the crags as one of the parties makes its 
Way on a reconnoiter of the snows. With 
the passing of the afternoon there’s a 
scattering return. The novices and ex- 
ides of the lower levels come in first. 

ater, the others straggle back to camp, 
each with a tale of adventure and dis- 
covery. The mountain party, the last to 
return, is hailed with a babble of queries 
and retorts, story and laughter while the 
camp “swaps” the day’s adventures and 
answers to the roll-call. Stiff joints and 
aching muscles are confessed and first-aid 
rendered by sympathetic comrades. But 
there have been feats performed and cer- 
tain probationers have made good their 
tests for active membership. This is a 
vital point, for otherwise they could not 
be numbered in the party that is to make 
the big climb later to the summit of the 
peak. No one, says the Canadian Alpine 
Club, may rank himself with the summit 
party who has not made the ascent of one 
glacier-hung peak at least 2500 feet above 
the timberline of its region, and none, 
by prohibition of the Mazamas, may be a 
“mountain goat” who has not been to the 
top of a snow peak boasting at least one 
living glacier and whose top cannot be 
reached by any other means than on foot 
—fatal decree to the automobilist and 
the patron of the narrow-gauge! It is 
only the expert mountaineer, qualified 
by several seasons of work in the ranges, 
who may “go as far as he likes.” 


Re that’s the big event of the outing, 
of course—the climb to the top of the 
peak. The love-of-the-sport mountaineer 
confesses to the charge. To heap his 
cairn at the tip of some craggy sky- 
scraper worthy of his skill—that is his 
cherished desire. There’s a lusty sort 
of virtue in it, not so much for the skill, 
as for having dared and done a thing 
whose risks alone make it worth the do- 
ing. Men—and women—need to find 
themselves by some such voluntary 
hazards now and then. It is good moral 
exercise. And it is a safe wager that 
there will be no shirker of the steeps of 
life among those that “make” the moun- 
tain tops! But for the scientist, the ex- 
plorer, the artist that takes his task a 
bit more seriously, there are other aims 
in view. The geologist looks for the epic 
tale that is written on the summit’s clean 
page. The adventurer into far places 
finds the reward for his risks when he 
gives to the world some new and untrod 
ground. To the sculptor and the crafts- 
man there is an inspiring power in the 
sight above the clouds of a sculptured 
world, hewn by the hand of God with 
mighty tool. 

But it is not every mountaineer that 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Californians as a class are eloquent enough about the glories of their state. 





Yet they have strangely neglected one of the world’s 
most splendid coniferous forests, set aside from commercialism for all time, and by no means inaccessible 


In the Heart of the Giant Forest 


By Charles Francis Saunders 
Author of: Under the Sky in California 


T is hard to say why you do not hear 
more of the Sequoia National Park. 
Even Californians who, as a class, are 
eloquent enough about most of their 

state’s glories, have strangely neglected 
this gem of their Sierra Nevada, where 
one of the world’s most splendid conif- 
erous forests flourishes, set aside from 
commercialism for all time. Yet it is by 
no means inaccessible. Indeed, the trip 
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thither is hardly more of an undertaking 
than visiting the Yosemite, and is quite 
as pleasant. An electric railway from 
Visalia lands you within 45 miles of it, 
and an auto-stage, or private car if you 
are so exclusive, conveys you the inter- 
vening distance over a good mountain 


road that clings picturesquely to the side 
of the Kaweah canyon and corkscrews 
itself into increasingly lovely scenery. 
It is only some 18 hours’ travel from either 
San Francisco or Los Angeles to the public 
accommodations at the Park’s center. 
Then, too, for campers and _ trampers 
in the High Sierra or the Yosemite region, 
a variety of trails lead down from the 
north and east—affording a delightful 
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Moro Rock is a conical mass of white granite that lifts its bald head above the tree-tops and slips 1800 feet almost perpendicularly 
down into the blue Kaweah gorge 


way out of the woods on the return trip 
to civilization. It was by one of these 
footpaths at the end of a midsummer va- 
cation in the Kings River canyon—that 
wonderful double of the Yosemite a hun- 
dred miles to Yosemite’s south—that I 
entered the Park. Since sunrise I had 
been threading cheerful woodland aisles, 
beneath huge pines, firs and Douglas 
spruces, their liberal interspaces pervaded 
with mellow sunlight. Now and then the 
trees gave way to a meadow through 
whose green midst a stream of clear, cool 
water went sparkling; and, topping the 
grasses, were lilies, shooting-stars and 
azaleas, goldenrod, and brown-eyed hele- 
niums, smiling a welcome. Most home- 


like of woods are these of the Sierra, so 
open and sunlit that they seem to have no 
secrets, and the most timid rambler 
through them must, I think, find fear cast 
out. Here, if anywhere, our Mother 
Earth secures the trust of her children. 
Towards the day’s end, the woods grew 
denser about me and the trees more huge. 
Suddenly one massive trunk, different 
from its neighbors and clothed, it seemed, 
in a mild rosy radiance, stood out mark- 
edly from the rest, like a goddess in classic 
story. Then, here and there, down the 
forest shone others with the same ruddi- 
ness of bole, and rising bare of limb for 70 
or 80 feet before their crowns billowed out. 
I was among the Big Trees; and some- 


where unnoted I had crossed the boundary 
of the Sequoia National Park. At such 
an hour one autumn evening forty years 
ago, John Muir happened on this glorious 
fellowship, and, encountering as he saun- 
tered ever “nobler trees where all are 


noble,” christened the woodland with a 
name which still holds, “The Giant 
Forest.” It is the inmost heart of the 


Sequoia National Park, as the latter is the 
cor cordium of the Sequoia National Forest. 
This Giant Forest occupies an elevation 
of about 6000 feet above the sea on the 
divide between the Kaweah’s Middle and 
Marble Forks, and within its five square 
miles of area there are, according to 
Government estimate, half a million 


In the Heart of the Giant Forest: 


sequoias of all sizes, ranging from whips 
of seedlings and young saplings of a cen- 
tury or two up to patriarchs whose age is 
reckoned in millenniums. Of this number, 
5000 exceed ten feet in diameter at base, 
and specimens fifteen to twenty feet 
through occur with such frequency as to 
be almost commonplace. Measure fifteen 
feet off on your parlor floor, draw a circle 
around that diameter, and you will realize 
what a royal residence you might have in 
one of those trees, if hollowed out, the 
rooms one above another for a vertical 
couple of hundred feet! 

The sequoias do not anywhere form a 
pure stand of any magnitude, but are 
scattered singly or in small groups of 
rarely over ten or a dozen, among other 
conifers. A little sylvan hotel, trimmed 
with sugar pine cones and yellow lichen, 
is maintained in the midst of the forest, 
lodging its guests in one-roomed tent 
houses that look smaller than they really 
are among the big toes of the gigantic 
trees; and | doubt if Gulliver felt more 
microscopic in Brobdingnag than do you 
upon settling yourself among such neigh- 
bors. The rates, moderate enough, are 
regulated by the Government; but, as 
in all National Reserves, you may camp 
out if you please and be beholden to none, 
buying your supplies at the general store 
which, also, you will find here—its hos- 


Roaring river falls in the Kings river canyon. 


pitable porch a social center where tour- 
ists and campers in begrimed khaki and 
high-laced boots congregate at twilight 
to smoke the pipe of sociability, chat 
about the day’s adventures and pick up 
such news as may have come in from the 
outside world; for here is a post-office too. 
With the darkness, the crowd moves over 
to while away an hour or two by the bon- 
fire of great logs stacked on end that are 
nightly set ablaze in a sort of little plaza 
amid the tent-cottages. A rare sight it 
makes, that glowing thing of light in the 
blackness of the world—and moreover, it 
is needed to send you well-warmed to bed, 
for Sierra nights are chill, even in mid- 
summer. 

The visitor’s first task is to adjust his 
puny personality to the vastness of the 
Forest, to its heights and depths and 
silence—the adjustment needful in the 
presence of any of the world’s wonders, as 
Niagara, the Grand canyon, Yosemite. 
Man, whose life is but a span, ought to 
feel humbled—and generally is at first— 
beneath these all but immortal trees that 
live serenely on while kings come and go, 
and governments rise, flourish and topple 
to their fall. You follow the trunks with 
your eye up, up, up, and find it a long, 
long way to the forest roof—hardly 
farther to the sky, which seems to mingle 
with the leafy crowns. Wherever you see 
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a figure of your own kind, it is a pigmy’s; 
the voice sounds small and is soon lost in 
space. It all seems very serious and 
overwhelming; you feel rather as if you 
were in church and in spite of yourself, 
your thoughts turn on the gravity of life. 
This is, at bottom, I suppose, why more 
people do not come here. When bent on 
pleasure, it is disconcerting to be reminded 
of one’s sins. 

Stull a vacation here is by no means a 
continuous andante religioso movement. 
It is capable of livelier measures, too. For 
instance, 1f you have provided yourself 
with a state license, there 1s the trout fish- 
ing—rainbow, eastern brook, Loch Leven 
and golden—in the pools and riffles of the 
Marble Fork, say, or in the quiet deeps of 
Twin Lakes. Then there are fine climbs 
quite out of the woods, as at Moro Rock, 
a conical mass of white granite that lifts 
its bald head above the tree tops and slips 
body and legs 1800 feet almost perpendicu- 
larly down into the blue Kaweah gorge; 
or, better yet, the longer jaunts into the 
blithe sunshine of Mount Silliman or Alta 
Peak. Either of these last is ten miles 
from camp, but a day for each, a-horse- 
back or afoot, will suffice. Perched on 
either eminence, 11,000 feet above the 
sea, you will get such sense of “the spin 
of the rolling world” and such sight of the 


(Continued on page 71) 





All the world loves a waterfall and will go far to see one. Unfortunately, there is 


a lack of this feature in Sequoia Park, but there are delightful trails that lead from it to the glories of the Kings and Kern 














In the West Indies a coffee planter; in Australia a 
cattleman; in California he is the A. W. 
Savage of tire and munitions fame 


HEN Arthur W. Savage came 

West it was not to grow up with 

the country. He had already 

achieved fame and _ fortune 
through a capacity for the grinding sort 
of work upon which the average captain 
of industry thrives. He had earned the 
right to retreat from the fanks of Tired 
Business Men; to settle down and play 
with his two hobby-horses in a pleasant 
pasture. These hobbies were the harm- 
less ones of oil-painting and gardening. 
Why not a San Diego pasture? Having 
roamed the world around and sampled 
every brand of climate, it was Savage’s 
conviction that San Diego, though not 
the site of the original Garden of Eden, 
was its modern prototype; the very spot 
in which to train eight younger Savages 
of assorted ages in the paths in which a 
double-quartet family should go. So he 
established a San Diego home, acquired 
the garden of his dreams, laid in a supply 
of canvases for hours of ease at an easel 
—and then what happened? 

He reénlisted in the ranks of Tired 
Business Men, literally; tor did he not 
make a big dent in the San Diego scenery 
by erecting therein and thereupon a 
factory—the biggest of its kind in Cali- 
fornia—for the tired vehicles upon which 
the business man daily depends? What 
Westerner has not met, face to face, the 
Indian trade-mark of tire familiarity 
smiling from billboard pillar to post? 
The Savage Tire Company of San Diego 
has been so much of a commercial success 
that its founder has “‘started something” 
else to keep it company in the industrial 
development of San Diego, and a plant 
will soon be built for the A. J. Savage 
Munitions Company, recently incorpo- 
rated. More attractive offers for the loca- 
tion of this factory were made in the East 
than could be offered here, but it is 
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Savage’s belief that “a 


man’s business should 
be where he lives.” The 
story of this interest- 


ing adopted-Westerner’s 
life is forged in the foundry 
of fiery endeavor, ham- 
mered in the school of hard 
knocks, riveted and bolted 
by the forces of a persist- 
ent will. The arms and 
the man have had a co- 
related success. It is not 
of record that the infant 
Arthur, sixty years ago the 
newest arrival on the 
island of Jamaica in the 
West Indies, tossed away 
his first rattle with in- 
tuitive contempt and 
wailed, not for a slice of 
the West Indies moon but 
for a Johnny-get-your-gun 
type of toy; neither do we 
know that his first lisp 
was for a mechanically- 
perfect miniature railroad 
train or that his first tooth 
was sharpened upon a 
cartridge, but here are 
a few Savage facts: 

Born on the other side of the globe in 
1857, young Arthur was educated in 
England and in the public schools of Bal- 
timore, Maryland. For 
more than thirty years he 
has been a regular Ameri- 
can in legal citizenship. Be- 
fore declaring allegiance 
to Uncle Sam he traveled 
extensively, a soldier of 
fortune, ever in quest of 
business adventure and 
ever making good. In the 
West Indies he was a 
coffee planter. In Aus- 
tralia he became a cattle- 
man. While at the antip- 
odes he helped organize 
cavalry during the trouble 


then pending _ between 
France and England over 
New Caledonia. [his 


task completed, he came 
to the United States to 
live permanently. 

He managed the rail- 
road that ran from Rome 
to Schenectady, now a 
part of the New York 
Central system, and he 
built the Saratoga Elec- 
tric roads. Later he es- 
tablished the Savage Arms 
Company in Utica and 
built up one of the great- 
est firearms enterprises in 
the country. Where is 
there a Westerner who 
does not know and respect 
the Savage rifle? Over 
twenty different types of 
guns have been marketed 
by this company. ‘The 
first hammerless repeat- 
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ing rifle and the first sporting smokeless 
cartridges came from the fertile brain 
of this man. 

Nor has Arthur W. Savage’s ingenuity 
stopped with guns. He invented the 
Savage Dirigible Torpedo which was 
used with telling effect by Brazil in its 
war of rebellion. The present widely used 
method of drying wool, and machines for 
the decortication of fiber, were devised 
by him. The Savage Steel Pneumatic 
‘Tire and the process of making the Grafi- 
nite inner tubes are among his contribu- 
tions to the rubber industry. 

Yet in his diversions Arthur Savage 
went as far from bullets and gun powder 
as he could get, and it was the opportunity 
to ride his twin hobbies three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year that induced 
him to select San Diego as his home. The 
famous San Diego brand of tempered sun- 
shine enabled him to try out new varieties 
of flowers and shrubs regardless of the 
seasons, and the Italian scenery sur- 
rounding his new home constantly 
tempted him into the open air with brush 
and palette. Like many others he came 
to San Diego to rest and retire; having 
rested, the climate and his boundless 
energy led him once more to resume his 
career as a builder. But those who know 
him best declare that he would rather 
discover a new flower than invent a new 


type of gun. FSW. Fe 


Miss Helen Tullock drives a big six-cylinder car for one 
of the largest stage lines in southern California, 
her average monthly run being 3000 miles 
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HE only woman, so far as is known, 

regularly occupied in running an 
automobile stage for any distance on the 
Pacific Coast, or, perhaps, in the United 
States, is Miss Helen Tullock, who drives 
a big six-cylinder car between San Diego 
and Los Angeles, a distance of 126 miles, 
for one of the largest stage lines of 
southern California. Her average month- 
ly run is three thousand miles. 

Miss Tullock was born in Washington, 
D. C. She spent most of her childhood 
in the open at Forest Glen, Maryland, 
riding horseback when she was three years 
old. She is a graduate of the National 
Park Seminary. Ten years ago she came 
with her family to San Diego, and liter- 
ally jumped into prominence there by 
stopping several runaway horses, utter 
fearlessness being her main character- 
istic. 

Finding it necessary to earn her own 
living, Helen took a correspondence course 
in architectural drawing and design and 
entered the office of a San Diego firm as 
draughtsman and designer. An interest- 
ing type of apartment house now facing 
Balboa Park was designed by Miss Tul- 
lock; but the firm went out of business and 
architectural draughtsmen were not in 
demand. The “jitney” bus making its 
appearance on San Diego streets about 
that time, Helen decided to run a bus. 
She went to Los Angeles, bought a second- 





**Father’’ Duncan is the founder of Metlakahtla, a remark- 
able community of industrious Alaskan Indians, former 
savages, among whom he Eas lived for sixty years 





hand car, took a few les- 
sons, drove down to San 
Diego and entered her car 
for this work. The days 
of the jitney in San Diego 
were troublous and few, 
but the girl kept within 
the bounds of the law, 
never had difficulties with 
her passengers, drove care- 
fully and became popular, 
especially with timid 
people. Legislation drove 
this form of trafic from 
the city, so Helen ex- 
changed her machine for a 
heavier model and began 
to run between Imperial 
valley and San Diego, a 
distance of 140 miles. 
During the flood period 
of 1916 she became a 
county-wide heroine. She 
had just completed an 
auto-stage run from San 
Diego to El Centro, in the 
Imperial valley, and was 
preparing for the return 
trip when news came that 
all bridges on the road to 
San Diego had been washed out and 
every roadway was an impassable stream, 
every stream a torrent. Helen had a 
car full of passengers and declared she 
was going back. Every- 
one told her she couldn’t 
do it, but she calmly con- 
tinued her preparations. 
All her passengers but 
three Hindus and one 
white man backed out, so 
Helen started with them, 
their hand luggage, two 
bundles of bedding, two 
bicycles and the U. S. 
mail. It took three days 
to make the trip, crawling 
along hazardous routes, 
making a mile an hour at 
times, often having to pull 
down fence rails on which 
to run the car across 
dangerous places. Miss 
Tullock slept in the car. 
On the way in she picked 
up five other people 
stranded in the storm, 
and arrived without even 
the loss of any baggage. 
She was the first person to 
bring in authentic news of 
the flooded country; hers 
was the last automobile to 
cross a bridge, spanning 
the Sweetwater valley, 
which was carried off a 
short time later by the 
breaking of the Sweet- 
water dam, and communi- 
cation was not had with 
the Imperial valley until 
thirty-five days afterward. 
She later took the run be- 
tween San Diego and Los 
Angeles, her passengers 





Mrs. Ira P. Williams, ‘‘the Lady from Yakima’’ in 
Washington’s state legislature. Her husband and 
five children urged her into political prominence 


often including secret service men and 
officials high in the government service on 
important missions. Her car, a seven- 
passenger touring, is facetiously named 
the “Mud Hen.” 

What does this intrepid young woman 
look like? She is slender and fair-haired, 
five feet six inches tall and about twenty- 
eight years old; has keen blue eyes, a fine- 
featured face well tanned by the outdoors, 
is possessed of a never-failing sense of 
humor and the physical strength that 
belongs to her job. She is her own 
mechanician. Her hours off duty are 
spent at home in the sleep that will keep 
her nerves steady 

Although engaged with men in men’s 
work, Helen is essentially feminine, al- 
ways soft-spoken and courteous. Her 
driving costume consists of flannel shirt, 
khaki trousers, puttees, driving coat and 
gauntlets. She 1s generally hatless, wear- 
ing the title plate of the stage company on 
a velvet band across her hair, much as 
another woman would wear a tiara. She 
has won her position in the face of great 
prejudice, the manager of the stage line 
positively refusing to consider her for the 
work when she first applied. 

E. Seymour. 


U 
hee away to the Northwest on the 


Annette Islands, in Alexander Archi- 
pelago off southeastern Alaska, is New 
Metlakahtla, a remarkable community 
whose model village is visited by large 
numbers of people annually. It is the 
principal mission station of the Alaskan 
coast, founded and developed by William 
Duncan, who is spiritual advisor, leader, 
everything to the Indians among whom 
he lives. He also built up the original 
Metlakahtla. For sixty years his name 
has been a guarantee of good faith among 
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Mrs. Ora K. Barkhuff, of Seattle, has demonstrated that children totally deaf can be 
taught to play the piano intelligently, musically and with artistic feeling. Her 


pupils ‘‘listen’’ 


both whites and Indians of the Northland. 
Father Duncan is a ruddy-faced Eng- 
lishman more than eighty years old. 
Short of stature, with a thick white 
beard, he has a youthful courage and 
vigor that belie his years. 

In 1857 Duncan was stationed by the 
English missionary society near Fort 
Simpson, B. C. He remained at the fort, 
learning the T’simshean language (the 
Tsimsheans were the nearest Indians). 
After eight months of assiduous study 
he sent word to the chiefs of nine tribes 
that he was ready to talk to them in 
their own tongue, and so anxious was he 
that the savages should understand that 
he repeated the same talk twenty times 
to them on that one day. This was the 
beginning of more extended work, of 
teaching the children and healing the 
sick, but it was fraught with danger. 
Every misfortune was attributed by the 
superstitious Indians to the presence of 
a white man and once an attempt was 
made to murder him. 

Shortly after this, young Duncan de- 
termined to gather around him as many 
friendly Indians as he could and start a 
village where they would be free from 
the evil influences that surrounded fort 
life and from Indians hostile to his work. 
In this he was aided by several chiefs 
who in order to ingratiate themselves 
begged him to read “their teapots.’ 
These were letters from white men to 
show their good character. As _ the 
Indians could not read, many of the 
credentials were far from ‘complimentary. 
One read: “This Indian is a thief. He 
would steal a red-hot stove. Look out 
for him.” However, with fifty of these 
people Duncan founded the village of 
Metlakahtla, the name meaning “‘An in- 
let with an outlet.” 

Duncan returned to England to learn 
spinning, weaving and carding, rope- 


with hands pressed palm upward against the instrument 


making at Yarmouth and other industries 
that he might teach his people. Nor did 
he forget photography and music. 

Some of Duncan’s doctrines were not 
approved by the bishop in charge, who 
wished to introduce ceremonies and forms 
into the church. Father Duncan had 
taught the Indians never to touch wine. 
There was danger in partaking of the 
Sacrament, for their limited reason could 
not comprehend its spiritual significance. 
In the dilemma Father Duncan appealed 
to Washington. Such men as Bishop Phil- 
lips Brooks and Henry Ward Beecher 
opened their churches to him and Grover 
Cleveland, then president, assured him 
that he and his Indians could have a home 
under our Government. The Annette Is- 
lands were later set apart as a reservation 
for the use of the Metlakahtla Indians un- 
der authority of the Department of the In- 
terior. The migration occurred in 1887. 

Metlakahtla ‘today, with its church, 
school-house, town hall, stores, gym- 
nasium, library, sawmill, cannery and 
other industries, is an instance of what one 
man with ideals can accomplish. Perhaps 
never before has the Indian problem 
been so satisfactorily worked out. 

KATHERINE Louise SMITH. 
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HE state of Washington has one 
member in the House of 


woman 
Representatives. She is a Republi- 
can. Her husband is a _ conservative, 
successful business man, too busy 


with his milling plant to give personal 
attention to politics, but he felt that his 
best service to the needs of his state 
was the sparing of his wife, that she 
might take her practical, analytical 
mind, high principles and _ dauntless 
courage to the capital. ‘‘So,” said Mrs. 
Ira P. Williams, “when the women of 
my district urged me to run for office, 


“ce | fe is delightful. 


and my husband said “Are you going to 
be a quitter?’, | just ordered the car to 
come and take me down to register my- 
self a candidate at the last minute. 


Mrs. Williams had always been a 
Republican, but the Republicans of 
Washington were in a row. In her 
struggle toward the light it seemed 


to her that the Progressives were a step 
forward in the evolution of parties so 
she joined forces with them, with no 
thought of public office for herself. She 
was sent to the national convention as a 
Progressive. When she came back she 
said: “I have no party. I am not a 
Democrat. The Republicans nearest 
represent what I believe.” Then she 
went on the even tenor of her domestic 
way, raising her family of four girls and 
a boy, her flowers and chickens, for on 
the Williams block is a corner where she 
raises prize fowls. 

Did the Yakima Republicans want 
Mrs. Williams to go to the legislature? 
They did not. But the women she had 
lived close to and worked with did. She 
had urged these women to send to 
Olympia only able and educated and 
fearless men. Her Republican opponent 
may have been that—but he lost out 
to her in the primaries. She was elected 
by over I000 majority. 

““As soon as election was over,” Mrs. 
Williams explained, ‘we cleaned house. 
I tightened up the buttons on all the 
family clothing, then went to the central 
committee and asked them what our 
section needed. Meanwhile I had been 
doing my own thinking about those 
needs. My husband and I believe that 
state money should be asked for only 
what is absolutely necessary to growth 
in a section and fair to the rest of the 
state.” 

Mrs. Williams is thoroughly “up” in 
all matters of public importance and took 
an active part in legislative affairs. She 
is chairman of the public morals com- 
mittee, a position not held by any other 
woman in the United States. 

Go.tpiE Ropertson Funk. 
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I feel through my 

arms and feet, hear with my eyes 
and think with my heart.” This was the 
answer made by a boy totally deaf when 
asked how he enjoyed the piano lessons 
given him by Mrs. Ora K. Barkhuff, 
who gives gratis of her time to teaching 
music to Seattle children denied the sense 
of hearing, her method being applied 
along the line of their daily school work— 
vibration and touch. Recently, at a 
public program, the audience was amazed 
at the musical results of Mrs. Barkhuff’s 
labor of love, the deaf pupils’ work 
comparing favorably with that of normal 
children, even excelling in beauty of 
touch. 

In the studio it is an inspiration to 
observe the infinite patience and devotion 
that Mrs. Barkhuff brings to her task 
and the sensitive, grateful responsiveness 
of her deaf pupils. She has enriched 
their lives by opening to them the 
door to a world it has been thought im- 
possible for them to enter—the world 
of harmonious sound. Her pupils range 
from a newsboy of the streets to the 
children of wealthy homes. 

Acnes Lockuart Hucues. 
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The Heart of the House is the Patio 


OU have wondered—so have we 

all in those first days—at the 

miles and miles of empty front 

porches in California’s coast cities 
and their suburbs. And they look so 
inviting with their vines and ferns and 
hanging baskets, and their pretty porch 
furniture—so often empty. And in those 
first days, as you rode about under the 
blare of the megaphone man or the care 
of friends who had preceded you in home- 
building, you planned how You would use 
that front porch when you got it. 

Nobody can be told, everybody must 
learn for himself that as soon as one is 
out of the sun there’s apt to be an ocean 
breeze to reckon with, and when the sun 
is gone that breeze has a nip to it, un- 
comfortable to the porch-sitter. To be 
really at ease on a porch in California 
one must be provided with convenient 
wraps, unless, of course, the porch is on 
the most protected side of the house and 
is sheltered by glass or screens or close 
vines. 

The Spanish-Californians knew this 
land as few have known it since their 
day, and one of their most precious 
legacies is the patio, which dwellers in 
desert lands all know to be the best 
equalizer of temperature. But in our 
day patios have failed because they have 
been built more for their prettiness than 
for any practical purpose. 

To face the south, to have thick walls 
with a garden wall across the southern 
end if the rooms are on but three sides— 


The Spanish court of ‘‘ Villa Montalvo,”’ the beautiful country 
home of Senator James D. Phelan of California, 
is true to Moorish type 





From the cool shelter of an arcade the 
flowers and fountain can be enjoyed at 
noonday, or in the hour of ‘‘siesta’’ 


these are the without-which-no-good of a 
patio. The purpose of an arcade around 
a patio is to temper the heat of mid- 
day; the thick walls prevented by the 
arcade from too great radiation of heat 
during the hottest hours are also pre- 
vented by their thickness from giving 
out too quickly of their store when the 
sun is gone. ‘The fourth wall prevents a 
sweeping draft and sudden dissipation of 
the accumulated warmth with the change 
that comes so soon after the sun has 
slipped westward of the zenith. 

As most patios are built nowadays, 
open to north, east, west or south, 
haphazard, mith house walls tissue-thin, 
and often no wall at all at the fourth 
side, they are little better than porches 
for comfort, though they have one great 
advantage which we Americans are com- 
ing slowly to appreciate—the privacy 
and seclusion which form the greatest 
charm of a home. A front porch has just 
one proper function—to welcome the 
coming and speed the parting guest. It 
is a mere formality. A porch opening on 
a back garden or a patio becomes as the 
very heart of a house. 

The patio may be adapted to a small 
frame cottage if it is kept small in pro- 
portion, and the owner of one has found 
it possible to hold well into the evening 
the warmth of the day by drawing a 
canvas over a frame of beams before the 
sun goes down. And in homes of wealth 
where one’s dream is the only limit of 
possible possession a patio may become 





Gardens may be quite informal in the planting of vines and 
shrubs, or classic in restraint, as in the 


Phelan enclosure 

















The sky is the limit for a Spanish patio 


the most delightful form of garden 
imaginable, as conventional as a church, 
as riotous as a Sierra meadow, as different 
in feature as people are. From the 
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When is a patio not a patio? When it is 
enclosed on two sides only, as pictured 
above. The four-walled indoor garden and 
outdoor room cannot be improved upon for 
seclusion and for the maximum of comfort 
in climates of varying moods 


shelter of an arcade the flowers and 
fountains can be enjoyed even at noon, 
and if the walls are of sufficient thickness 
and, above all, four in number instead of 
three, the warmth of noon will depart 
reluctantly. 

It is a mistake to try to make up for 
thin walls by using a glass roof. This 
has been tried and found wanting. A 
glass roof gives the hot, moist, heavy air 
of a hothouse and makes the patio at 
mid-day wholly unbearable. The cost of 
a glass roof put into proper plans and 
thicker walls in the beginning will insure 
much greater pleasure in a patio than 
the glass roof, whose ugly frame and 
cumbersome control—if the glass be 
























A glass roof means hothouse temperature 


movable—destroy much of the beauty 
and the essential spirit of this indoor 
garden and outdoor room. 

Bertua H, Smiru. 


A Lad and His Luck as a City Farmer 


AMILLE BRENIER is one of a 

family of nine. His father is a 

laboring man and the family own 

alot sox1sofeet. Forten months 

it took all the extra time of all nine of 

them to build and finish the house, for 
they did it themselves. 

When Camille learned he had a chance 

to win $35 in a home garden contest, he 








Camille Brenier and his mother are smiling 
at the H. C. L. problem because the 
lad has solved it for the family 





registered and went to work in a 
strictly businesslike way. He allowed 
goo square feet for front lawn, flower beds 
and borders; 50 x 70 for vegetables, and 
700 for chicken yard, rabbit pens and 
cow shed. Camille took over the care of 
the stock also, and because he gave care- 
ful study and thought to the problem of 
intensive gardening, this thirteen-year- 
old boy made the following statement as 
a basis for his claim to a prize in the garden 
contest: 


Garden products for the year at 


$15 per'month, &. 5k... $180.00 
Cost of seed for lawn, flowers, 
yegetables aie tae ie «oan 5.00 $175.00 








Milk from cow for home and milk 


to 
nao 
bo 


150.00 
A vacant lot was used for pas- 
ture part of the time, some free 
hay gathered from another va- 
cant lot, and refuse from the gar- 
den was fed to the cow. 


From thirty laying hens, and fif- 
teen to twenty growing chick- 
ens kept during the year: 
Meat from young roosters and 
poorlayers 45 sero peeme ee. i. 3 
Eggs for the year:..al cee: . 4 
“L bree turkeys movant. « 
Six ducks? sasn aietes, ferent ‘se 


4.80 
6.00 
5 
6 


Cost of grain and other feed.... 70.00 
51.80 
From twelve rabbits and their 
progeny, with no expense, as 
they were fed on dry alfalfa 
left by cow, lawn clippings, gar- 
den waste, weeds, etc.............. Net 28.00 





$404.80 


The boy’s statement is a conservative 
one, as during the year the Breniers 
bought no vegetables except potatoes, 
and it is a question whether any family of 
nine people in Los Angeles could live on 
$15 worth of vegetables per month. Cer- 
tainly they could not if they bought the 
quantity and the quality had from this 
home garden. 


The Little Dreams 


By Leslie Nelson Jennings 


Ah, lucky he who walks the world 
By little dreams befriended, 

Who knows that every happy thing 
Some gaunt, gray grief has mended! 


Ah, lucky he who sings his way 
And has a dream to squander, 
Who hails young Goat-foot jovially 
And knows the road to Yonder. 


Ah, lucky he who walks the world 
By little dreams befriended— 

He'll bring the old gods dancing back 
Before the journey’s ended! 
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“But,” said the railroad president to the 
government auditor, “haven't you 


forgotten something?” 


HE auditor, representing the United 
States Government, had been making a 
valuation of the entire railway system. 
He had figured the cost of replacing its 
tracks; the value of its engines and cars and 
terminals; the value of its franchises and 
rights of way and good will. 
He gathered the figures together and laid 
them on the railway president’s desk. — 
‘But,’ said the president, ‘“‘haven’t you 
forgotten something?” 


Your employees also are 


It has taken you years to gather them together 
and train them. To replace them would be costly, 
if not impossible. 

You can insure your buildings and raw materials; 
you have insured them. 

Have you thought of 
insuring your men and 
women? 

You can insure their en- 
thusiasm and their loyalty. 
You can, by a group insur- 
ance policy, covering them 


Group 


Prudential 


t 

gg Hi 
ti | ai} 
, ; 
om | 


“T think not,”’ the auditor answered. 

‘How about our employees?’ the presi- 
dent asked. ‘‘Have you valued them?’ 

The auditor was nettled. ‘Of course 
not,” he replied, ‘‘why should 1?’ 

“We have been more than sixty years in 
building that force,” the president re- 
sponded. ‘‘We should have to spend mil- 
lions of dollars to replace it. Our employees 
are the most valuable asset we have.” 


your most valuable asset 


all, give them a powerful added reason for wanting 
to remain permanently in your employ. 

The largest, most successful employers in the 
country have looked ahead. 

In these days of pros- 
perity and large earnings 
they have taken out group 
insurance policies covering 
all their employees. 

Your company belongs 
side by side with successful, 
far-seeing leaders like these. 


Insurance 


N investment in good will which is important 
enough to appeal to the greatest executives in 


At least 
send for this 
worth-while 

booklet 


STRENGTHOF “7 *" 
© GIBRALTAR 


the country deserves your investigation, at least. 
We have prepared a booklet on group insurance. 
There is a copy for you, waiting your request. 
We shall be glad to have a letter from you, 
asking us specific questions about group insur- 
ance—dquestions that will demand a special, per- 
sonal letter. 


But ask for the Booklet, at least. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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The Hand of 
The Burglar 


HE hand of the 

burglar—you can’t 

tell when it may pick your 

home—when it may strike at your 
loved ones. 


It is your right—your duty—to 
have a safe revolver in your home. 
The very knowledge that you 
have a reliable revolver is reas- 


suring—it brings mental poise and 
comfort every day. 


IVER 


JOHNSON 
REVOLVER 


An Iver Johnson is safe. Youcan 
drop it, throw it about, even “Ham- 
mer the Hammer”—it will not dis- 
charge accidentally. The only way 
to fire it is a steady pull on the 
trigger. 

Hammer and Hammerless mod- 
els with Regular, “Perfect” Rubber 
or “Western” Walnut Grip, $8 up. 


Three Books FREE 


Indicate which books you want: 
A—‘‘Arms,’”’ B—“‘Bicycles,’”? C— 
*“Motorcycles.” 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
180 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York: 99 Chambers Street 
San Francisco: 717 Market Street 


HAMMER THE 
HAMMER 














THE DESERT ROSE 


(Continued from page 19) 


“You'd think that was a little thing, my 
bragging so, wouldn’t you, Mr. Grover? 
I thought it was then, but it wasn’t; it was 
a big thing because it ruined my whole 
life. 

“And we was to be j’ined right away. 
Sam, he’d given me the ring and the li- 
cense. We was only waiting for the 
preacher to get around to us on his cir- 
cuit—three or four days more—” 

She stopped then. I was afraid she 
wasn’t going to be able to go on. Her 
hands was quiet now. They hung 
straight down at her sides and she was 
looking past me with a sort of stony look. 
I saw a fellow walking in his sleep once 
who looked like that. 


Te was a Sunday,” she said all at once 
and speaking quick. ““There was a big 
crowd around that afternoon joking Sam 
and me like folks will. But we didn’t 
mind we was so happy. Chuck Wallace 
was doing the most of it. He was always 
a great joker. He had got hold of my 
bragging about how brave Sam was and 
how I wouldn’t marry a man that wasn’t 
brave. He began to tease me and by 
and by he began to hint that maybe Sam 
wasn’t as brave as folks gave him credit 
for. He kept on at Sam, getting closer 
and closer to the skin until his remarks 
was hardly polite any more. Sam took 
it all smiling. That was his way. 

“At last Sam got up to go. Donaldson 
was making him a pair of shoes to be mar- 
ried in and he had to go over for a fitting. 
Chuck, he got up too and went with him. 
He was still nagging and nagging at Sam 
so that I couldn’t understand it at all. 
They’d always been good friends but it 
seemed to me it was going too far for a 
joke. I was worried. I went out on the 
porch and watched them as they rode 
away. I didn’t pay any attention to the 
others who had followed me out.” 

She stopped and put the back of her 
hand to her eyes and when she went on 
again it was slower. 

“They rode off and when they got to 
the pasture gate Sam got down to open 
it. Chuck leaned forward in his saddle. 
What he said I never did know but it 
mustn’t have been nice. Sam whirled 
like a cat. I saw him reach for his gun 
and I saw his hand come away empty. 
Even now I can see that surprised look 
on his face when he didn’t find his gun in 
his holster. Chuck had drawed the 
minute Sam turned. He shot and Sam 
stumbled, then turned and ran. Chuck 
shot twice more and then—and then I 
shot him.” 

She took down her hand and nodded 
at me real solemn. 

“Yes, I shot him, Mr. Grover. Some- 
thing I’d never felt before just rose up in 
me. Mr. Barnes’s rifle was leaning 
against the wall. Before anybody could 
stop me I grabbed it up and shot. I was 
a good shot. Chuck Wallace threw up 
his hands and slid out of his saddle. 

“The rest is confused-like. The others 
snatched the rifle away and crowded 
around me. They was all talking at once. 
It was a long time before I could make 
head or tail of what they were saying 


. It had all been a joke, Mr. 
Grover. From the first it had been a 
joke. They had slipped Sam’s gun out 
of his holster without his knowing it, and 
then Chuck had started in to tease him 
so as to make him mad.” 

“And Chuck didn’t really shoot at 
him?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes, he shot,” she said, and her 
voice sounded awful tired. ‘‘He shot all 
right but there wasn’t any bullets in his 
gun, just some dough to hold the powder 
in the ca’tridges. That was part of the 
joke, to make Sam think he was being 
shot, to make him run—to make my 
brave.man run. It was all a joke, all but 
my part with a rifle. 

“*You’ve killed him!’ the girls was 
screaming at me. 

“That’s the last I remember. I fainted 
dead away and from that went into brain 
fever. It was three months before I was 
in my right mind again and when I came 
to, I wished I never had.” 

“But you didn’t kill Chuck,” I said. 

“No, I didn’t kill him and I’m glad I 
didn’t. I’m glad even if he was to blame. 
It had all been a joke to make Sam run, 
Mr. Grover, and he did run—and he’s 
never been back from that day to this.” 

“We'd have been j’ined before the week 
was out,” she said. “Sam, he’d given me 
the ring and the license.” 

She gave a little sob, just one, and then 
looked down at me and for the first time 
I noticed what fine big brown eyes she 
had. 

“Love is too big a thing to take any 
chances with, Mr. Grover,” she said. “I 
know, and that’s why I say you ought to 
make it up with Sue Ella just as quick as 
ever you can.” 


> 


esi I wasn’t thinking of me and 
Sue Ella. I was thinking of Sam Bass 
with those wet streaks down his face and 
the look in his eyes which was so much 
like the look in Rose’s eyes now. I began 
to remember a lot of things about Rose 
that I had never paid any attention to 
before. I sat how hard she 
worked and good she was to the kids and 
how many little helping things she did for 
all of us boys. And I felt as mean as dirt 
to remember how we had treated her and 
her so kind and that sorrow eating at her 
heart all the time. If one of the boys had 
come im then and called her Fatty, I 
would have bent his face in. 

But the funniest thing was that as I 
sat there looking at Rose she seemed to 
change right before my eyes. She began 
to look pretty! I couldn’t figure whether 
I just hadn’t noticed it before or whether 
she really had changed. 

“Rose,” I asked her, “why didn’t Sam 
Bass come back?” 

She turned red and answered with more 
spirit than I ever saw her show before. 

“There was a lot of talk about that,’ 
she said, looking scornful. ‘‘Folks said 
that when Chuck Wallace shot Sam with 
that dough he was scared so bad his spirit 
was broke. But I know better. Sam’s 
nerve wasn’t the kind that would break. 
Why, you yourself would run if another 
man throwed down on you and you didn’t 
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— Why this ham needs 
no parboiling 


Many women soak ham overnight or parboil it, to 
remove its excessive saltiness before using. 


Ham that is too salty has not been properly cured. 
Neither soaking nor parboiling overcomes the salti- 
ness, and either one detracts from the flavor of the ham. 


Every “Swift’s Premium” ham perfectly prepared 


mium” cure leaves no excessive 
saltiness. The cure is so perfect 
that this ham needs no soaking 
or parboiling. 


One woman says—’A big ad- 
vantage Swift’s Premium’ Hams 
have over other hams is that 
they need not be soaked in water 
before using, to draw out surplus 
salt. They are seasoned just 
right and have a delicious, sweet 
flavor.” 


Every ham is weighed to de- 
termine just how much cure is 
required to perfect its flavor. 
The process is scientifically reg- 
ulated so that each ham “comes 
out of cure” and “goes into 
smoke” at exactly the correct 
time. This means uniform cure 
and a flavor that never varies. 


You will find that every 
“Swift's Premium” Ham has the 
same savory flavor. Serve it for 
dinner tonight. 


“Swifts Premium Ham 
Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


The special “Swift’s Pre- 


ROAST HAM WITH CURRANT SAUCE 
Spread the ham thickly with a paste of water and 


flour. When cooked, take off its flour and water at Kae 


crust, peel off the skin, brush the ham with the 
well-beaten yolk of an egg, sprinkle with bread 
crumbs and a little brown sugar and brown in oven. 
Garnish with glazed sweet potatoes and macaroni 
with cheese. Serve with a sauce made from a cup- 
ful of brown gravy strained and mixed with a cup- 
Sul of melted currant jelly 
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Powder 


NY sportsman who gives the matter a moment’s 
A thought will agree that the powder contained in 
the shotgun shells he uses is a factor of prime 
importance to him when shooting either in the field or 
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HERCULES 
SmokelesS*Shotgun 


POWDERS 


Infallible and “E. C.” 


at the traps. can be obtained in all 
Ss ae of the following mak 
a This being so it is a matter of ordinary prudence when ve Dicid chellsl hy 
ie buying loaded shotgun shells to specify that they be . 
( loaded with a powder with which you are familiar— PETERS 
fg a powder upon which you can depend under all REMINGTON 
1 i ) circumstances. SELBY 
¢) You get such a powder when you specify either In- U. S. 
BA fallible or ‘‘E.C.”?—the two Hercules Smokeless Shot- WESTERN 
he gun Powders. WINCHESTER 
GA : 
be Undoubtedly the name of your favorite make of shell 
be is given in the list atthe right. You can obtain either } 
} | of these Hercules Powders in that shellby asking your [ 4 
ey dealk r for it. . 
5 ; a 
& i On the top wad of every shell, and on the cover of the 7 
4 box in which the shells are sold, is printed the name of yy 
a the powder with which the shell is loaded. Look for | 
y this name when buying. See that it is either Infallible Cc 
OF HEkCes ( 
These powders are of high quality and uniform quality. 4 
| They give light recoil, even patterns, and high velocity. J 
| Write for a free booklet which describes them fully. f j 
HERCULES POWDER CO. 4 
i) 692 Market Street j 
| San Francisco California 





















PAINT, VARNISH, 
KALSOMINE, ETC. 


will not adhere fixedly if applied in 
any way which does not rub them in- 
to the pores of the surface covered, so 
as to permanently bind them. Throw- 
ing paint, etc., at a surface is a cheap, 
make-shift method, gives only a skim 
coat, which too often brings trouble. 













Rub in good Paint, Varnish, 
Kalsomine, etc., with 





















WHITING-ADAMS 


























and they never let go, Crawling, cracking, peeling and 
other deviltries are sinful as well as expensive, and can be 
avoided. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE, Dept.B 


John. Whiting-3.3.AdamsCo.,Boston,U.S.A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 100 Years 
Whiting-Adams Brushes Awarded Gold Medal and Official 
Blue Ribbon, Highest Award at Panama-Pacific Exp’n, 1916 


























STANDS. HOT AND COLD WATER 10° 





HERE IS A $25 PRIZE FOR YOU 
if you can write a prize winning letter. 
See page 95 for particulars regarding 
SUNSETS: “A D-«LETTER] 

CONTEST. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Our entire stock is offered at special prices for the summer 
omdy. You can save as much as $75 by buying ow, and 
have your choice of all leading models. 


Factory Rebuilt Typewriters 

are machines that have been stripped down to theframe and 
built up again, with new and refinished parts, by skilled 
workmen in our own factories. They are trade-marked, and 
guaranteed for one year. Back of this guarantee is an 
organization as big, as strong, and as responsible as any 
company making new machines, Write for Catalog and 
Summer Price List. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY 
(Incorporated) as 


339 Broadway, New York 
909 Third St., San Diego 
506 Market St.,San Francisco 
716 So. Spring St., Los Angeles ; 
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have any gun, wouldn’t you? Of course 
you would. And anybody else. His 
nerve was broke! ‘The idea! Listen to 
me, Mr. Grover: Anybody that says Sam 
Bass’s nerve was broke tells a lie!” 

My, but she looked fierce! I was afraid 
to look at her. I had seen Sam Bass that 
day and if I was any judge of a man what 
folks said was true, his nerve was broke. 
But I didn’t want her to know I thought 
so. 
“Why didn’t he come back then?” I 
asked again. 

“Tt’s as plain as day,” Rose said. ‘He 
knew that I saw him run and he’d heard 
me say time and again that I wouldn’t 
marry any but a brave man, so he didn’t 
come back because he was sure | must 
have thought him a coward for running. 
Don’t you see?” 

I didn’t quite, but I nodded as if I did. 
She put her hand on her chest and stared 
at the lamp. 

“JT waited and waited for him, Mr. 
Grover,” she whispered. “And when he 
didn’t come I just sort of lost interest. I 
didn’t want to live any more, even, but I 
knew it was sinful to feel that way. What 
had happened was God’s will and if he 
willed it so then it was right. It was 
hard, but Jesus bore a cross and so can 
I. I reckon I was punished for bragging 
so much about how brave Sam was. As 
if | cared whether he was brave! As if I 
wouldn’t have loved him just as much if 
he had been a downright coward! Be- 
cause it was Sam Bass that I loved 

. . . And in four days we would 
have been j’ined. He’d given me the 
ring and the license, Mr. Grover.” 

Then she gave herself a little shake and 
started in to clear the things away. 

“Well, it’s all past and done with now,” 
she said with a brave smile. 

“Ts it?” I asked, and something in the 
way I said it made herstop and look at me. 
“What do you mean, Mr. Grover?” 

A man is no hand to break anything 
gentle. I blurted it right out. 

“T saw Sam Bass today.” 


HE platter slipped out of her hand and 

smashed on the floor but neither one 
of us paid any attention toit. She grabbed 
at her chest and stared at me, her eyes get- 
ting bigger and bigger. It’s funny but 
she never doubted me for a minute. 

“Where?” she asked in a little bit of a 
voice. 

“At the gap in the drift-fence.” 

“What was he doing? How did he 
look?” 

I told her the plain facts. This was no 
time to lie. 

“He’s prospecting,” I said. “He’s 
heading for the Superstitions,” and I 
stopped to let that sink in, knowing it 
would save me explaining a lot of things 
about Sam Bass that would be hard to 
say. “He looked like he was doing his 
own cooking and it didn’t agree with 
him,” I said. 

“He never was any hand to cook,” she 
frowned. “I just know he’s half starved 
and that his clothes need tending to.” 

“They sure do,” I agreed; “they need 
tending to bad. He’s a sight. It’s a 
shame he hasn’t got anybody to look after 
him. He’s camping at Government Well 
tonight.” 

“So close!” she whispered, pressing her 
hands against her chest, ‘fand he didn’t 
come here.” 
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Snap-Shots from Flome. 


Give cheer to the boys in camp and on shipboard 


by sending them pictures from home. There are likely 
to be some tedious, homesick days and a little cheer-up 
in the way of photographs of the home folks and the 
home doings will do them a lot of good. 


And some day when you want to give something a 
little more substantial, send along a Vest Pocket 
KODAK and ask your Soldier or Sailor Boy to send 


pictures to you. 


Vest Pocket Autographic Kodak, - - - $6.00 


All Dealers’. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., Rocussterr, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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STOP! 


Paring Corns Is 


ZN 


Dangerous 

ND so are harsh liquids. 
The only safe way is 
Blue-jay. 


If you want instant relief, 
if you want to end your corns 
in 48 hours, use the gentle 
Blue-jay. Last year millions 
of corns were ended in this 
quick, easy way. 

Most cases require but one 
treatment. A very small per- 
centage require a second or 
third treatment. 


Touchy corns are needless, 
and it is needless to risk 
dangerous ways to get rid 
of them. 


Decide now to gain utter eae 
freedom from your corns. po 
Purchase a package of Blue- hoy 
jay Piasters at your drug- 
gist’s. 

You gain instant relief, and Pay 
in 48 hours your corn may hoa 
be removed without pain. 


BAUER & BLACK i 
Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. | 


Nira fel TO Rc ee Nae Sea ec ace Ss ena SI ei IEDC NG oO OOD 


Blue-jay 





4 
| 

_ Stops Pain—Ends Corns | 
i Sold by all Druggists } | 
] Also sais these Bunion Plasters =. 





REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Pacific Bldg., San Francisco Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Building, Seattle 
Boston 


New York Oincinnati 


Try MARBLES Oil 





Gun experts say that no other 
equals Marble’s Nitro Solvent Oilfor 
cleaning, lubricating, polishing. It 
keeps guns andrifles in perfect con- & 
dition—lock, stock and barrel. Dis- 
solvesthe residue of all black and 
smokeless powders, including Cordite. 


Acts instantly—stops corrosive ac- 
tion—positively removes and pre- 
vents rust and cuts off dirt and gum. 


It’s an absolute necessity to every 
gun owner, 2-o0z. bottle 25c; 6-o0z. can 50c. 
Postage 10c extra. Direct by mail if your 
dealer hasn'tit. Write today forfreetrial bot- 
tle. Mention your dealer’s name, Ask for 
catalog, Marble’s 60 Specialties for Sportsmens 

MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
602 Delta Ave. Gladstone; Mich. 











“T reckon he still believes you think he 
is a coward,” I said. ‘It’s a shame no 
one has ever told him. And he isn’t 
likely to come this close again. I'd go 
myself if the boss hadn't told me I wasn’t 
to leave for anything.” 

Rose she just stood there and looked at 
me. She didn’t seem to get me at all so I 
got up and clapped her on the back. 

gi bag only eight miles to the Well,” | 
said. “I'll saddle a pony for you while 
you're getting ready.” 

“Oh, Mr. Grover!” she gasped, turning 
as pale as a ghost. “I can’t go. ‘g 

‘Why in reason can’t you!” I wanted 
to know. “You can ride a horse and 
you're not likely to get lost a bright night 
like this.” 

She was shaking like a leaf. 

“But Mrs. Barnes—and the children— 
how will they get along—” 

“You should worry how they get 
along,” I answered without blinking an 
eye. “It’s full time you were thinking of 
children of your own.” 

At which she covered her face with her 
hands and turned red. 

“Oh, Mr. Grover!’ she squeaked out. 
*Ain’t you ashamed. But I couldn’t go. 
It wouldn’t be—be ladylike.” 

“Ladylike, my foot!’ I hollered. “If 
you women can go to the polls and elect 
a man president without feeling immoral 
I reckon you can go to the man you love 
and elect him your husband.” 

“But how would we get married?” 

I’d thought of that, too. 

“That lunger preacher is still camped 
at the Well,” I said, ‘and you’ve still got 
the ring and the license, haven’t you?” 

“Of course I have,” she sniffed as if 
she was offended I could ever doubt it, 
Sout 

“It’s only a goat that butts—” 

“Oh, Mr. Grover!” 

“Don’t you oh-Mr. Grover me,” I 
warned her. ‘“‘You march into your room 
and pack your duds. Love is too big a 
thing to take any chances with. You 
heard me. March!” 

And when she didn’t march fast enough 
I hooked on behind and shunted her out 
into the hall and into her room. And shut 
the door on her. 

“Rosie,” I hollered through it. ‘You 
put on the best outfit you own. And for 
Heaven’s sake fix your hair up neat. If 
you've got a ribbon, stick that on some- 
where. Men always fall for a ribbon.” 

“Yes, Mr. Grover,” she answered and 
I could hear her knocking things around 
at a great rate. “I’ve got a red ribbon 
somewhere. Sam was always partial to 
red.” 

“And Rosie,” 


a corset!” 


I hollered, ‘‘don’t forget 


HEN I went out to the corral grinning 
so hard at the moon I fell over a 
sawbuck and caught the clothes-line fair 
under my chin and didn’t cuss neither 


time. I saddled the best pony there and 
led it back to the porch and went in. 

Considering she was a woman it was 
real soon when Rose came out. My 
mouth popped open so wide I’ll swear 
you could have stuck your head in it. It 
must have been the corset that did it; 
anyway Rose wasn’t fat any more. She 
was just a mite plump. She had on a 
trim khaki riding skirt and a blue-silk 
shirt-waist with the sleeves rolled up and 
a wide felt hat set at a cocky angle. Her 
hair was braided and tied with a red rib- 
bon. She had another red ribbon tied 
four-in-hand around her neck. And 
under her hat brim her eyes were shining 
in a way to put the moon to shame! 

“Rose!” I gasped. “Where in thunder 
did you get that swell outfit?” 

“Oh, I’ve been keeping it by,” she said, 
smoothing her skirt and looking very 
satished with herself. “I knew that some 
day Sam would send for me.” 

Send for her! Ain’t women the limit? 

“Well, it’s a good thing he’s sending 
for you now,” I said, “‘or I’d be marrying 
you myself.” 

“Oh, Mr. Grover,” she laughed as I 
kissed her, which was the first time I had 
ever heard her laugh in the time I had 
known her. 

I took her little kyack full of duds and 
carried it out and tied it behind her sad- 
dle. When she saw the pony she gave a 
gasp 

“W hy, it’s Silver Girl! Whatever will 
Mr. Barnes say?” 

*‘He’ll say just what I do and that’s 
‘bless you my child’,” I told her. “Silver 
Girl is your wedding present if I have to 
go to jail for it.” 

Then I kissed her again and h’isted her 
into the saddle. 


“Vamoose,” I said and smacked the 
pony with my hand. “Sam’s getting 
impatient.’ 


When she was out of sight and hearing 
I turned and looked around at the ranch. 

“Barnes will come back and find me 
gone,” I said to myself, “and tomorrow 
he’ll hand me my walking papers; but 
who gives a darn?” 

And with that I saddled another pony 
and fanned him every jump of the way 
to Willow Springs. I tramped right into 
the schoolhouse with my spurs on, which 
was clean against the rules, but what 
did I care for rules? Sue Ella was sitting 
in a corner looking sort of pale but when 
she saw me she turned redder than an 
occatilla blossom. I walked right up to 
her and I didn’t care if everybody was 
watching us 

“Sue Ella,” I said and stopped. 

A woman has got lots more sense than 
a man. Sue Ella got up as cool as you 
please and took my arm. 

“It’s so pretty outside,” she said. 
*‘Let’s go out and look at the moon.” 

So Sue Ella and I went out and looked 
at the moon. 





The Swanker. = Peter B. Kyne 


Do you know what a swanker is? 


He isa slacker, 


in uniform. The swanker 


goes secretly whimpering to the field of glory and hoping to be slightly wounded, 


so that he may be sent to the rear. 


of the real sort. 


He is not a worthy person and Mr. Kyne 
deals harshly with him in this vivid war yarn. 


Meanwhile, the story has a hero 


Look for this story next month. 
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Answering the Nation’s Call 


N this “supreme test” of the 

nation, private interests must be 
subordinated to the Government's 
need. ‘This is as true of the tele- 
phone as of all other instrumentali- 
ties of service. 


The draft for war service which 
has been made upon the Bell 
System is summarized in a recent 
Government report. 


Government messages are given 
precedence over commercial mes- 
sages by means of 12,000 specially 
drilled long distance operators all 
over the country. 


The long distance telephone fa- 
cilities out of Washington have 
been more than doubled. 


Special connections have been 
established between all military 
headquarters, army posts, naval 


stations and mobilization camps 
throughout the United States. 


More than 10,000 miles of special 
systems of communication have 
been installed for the exclusive use 
of Government departments. 


Active assistance has been given 
the Government by the Bell System 
in providing telephone communi- 
cations at approximately one hun- 
dred lighthouses and two hundred 
coast guard stations. 


Communication has been pro- 
vided for the National Guard at 
railroad points, bridges and water 
supply systems. 


A comprehensive system of war 
communication will be ready at the 
call of the Chief Signal Officer, and 
extensive plans for co-operation 
with the Navy have been put into 
effect with brilliant success. 


As the war contines, the demands of the Government will increase. 
And the public can help us to meet the extraordinary conditions by putting 
restraint on all unnecessary and extravagant use of the telephone. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 








Are You We can help you to go, and we can help you to find 


what you want when you get there. If you are going to 
spend 


your vacation in the West we can tell you of 


C mi hotels, resorts, railroad rates, transcontinental auto- 
0 Ing mobile roads, Pacific Coast highways, and places of 


scenic interest. 


West? 


you of farming opportunities all over the West. 
us questions about any of these things and you will 


If you are a homeseeker, we can tell 


Ask 


get reliable information. This service is free. 


It is our business to know all about the Pacific Coast country. 
Sunset Magazine is the one big National Magazine reflecting the 
life of this country and giving accurate information in regard to its 
growth and upbuilding. Write us asking for whatever information 
you desire about any of these Western States. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE SERVICE BUREAU, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





The Russet Bag 


(Continued from page 37) 





bag; to be sure. You bet I’ve got it— 
right in here. You'll never get it, though, 
damn you!” 

He laughed again and wiped his cracked 
lips with the back of his free hand. Then 
he turned abruptly and staggered to the 
brink of the nearest crater, where he stood 
for a moment, swaying and tottering in 
the treacherous slime that flowed down 
its yard-high sides. 

“Ho! Ho! old man,” he screamed, “you 
thought you were going to get it, didn’t 
you! Well, you won’t—nor any one 
else!’’ , 

He cast the russet bag into the seething 
heart of the crater. 

“See that?” he croaked, running his 
hands through his hair. “Did you see 
that, old man? I told you you wouldn’t 
get—wouldn’t—” 

He slumped forward into the steaming 
ooze, kicked feebly once or twice, then 
lay still. 

Slowly Pop put away his gun, pushed 
his hat back on his graying locks, and 
wiped his perspiring face with his sleeve. 
The sun had crawled halfway down the 
hot sky and hung like a disc of brass in 
the steam and fumes. As Pop went slowly 
toward the figure which lay stretched in 
the mud, writhing shadows were cast be- 
fore him. Coughing and strangling he 
dragged the black-haired man’s body to 
the firm sand of the beach. Here he took 
water from his canteen and washed the 
slime and ooze from the dead face, then 
got the limp form onto the burro’s back 
and lashed it fast. 

As he was about to depart there was a 
crashing roar from the crater beside 
which the stranger had fallen. A column 
of mud shot fifty feet upward and, blown 
heavily by the wind, fell back to earth 
within a yard or so of the old prospector 
and his burro. Instinctively Pop jumped 
aside, but not quickly enough to escape a 
thump on the shoulder. Then he bent 
and picked up the alligator bag, mud- 
covered, sticky with slime and dirt, all but 
burned through. The lock still held, how- 
ever, keeping the contents inviolate. The 
old man scraped the mud from the bag 
and tied it beside the body of the black- 
haired man. 

“Shucks! Horace,” said Pop, his voice 
cracking, as he turned his burro’s head 
toward El Caballo, “the did have some, 
didn’t he—he as much as said so—in this- 
here russet satchel o’ his, along with his 
duds; but we can’t git any of it, ’cause 
openin’ it is a job for the coroner at El 
Caballo. An’ I had my mouth all set fer 
a good chaw. We sure do play in rotten 
luck, don’t we! Git along there—we got 
quite a ways to go.” 


“The Lamp that Burned 
All Night” 


Do you like romances of the rugged, 
vital sort? Then read this story by 
ROBERT WELLES RITCHIE 


In October Sunset 
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Outguessing the flying disc— 


There’s always an uncertainty about trap- 
shooting. That’s what makes it such good 
sport. 


Today youcan hit anything, while tomor- 
row the conditions may be a bit changed 
and you will shoot like a novice. 


The great fascination of trapshooting is 
that you are never actually shooting at the 
target; you shoot where you think the tar- 
get will be. 


It is this judging where the clay pigeon 
will be and the timing of your shot that 
makes the sport exciting. There’s some- 
thing about it that gets right into you 
when you shoot. 


Easy to ‘‘get onto” 


At the traps you always find an ‘‘old 
hand” glad to stand by and coach you 
while you shoot your first string. You 
will soon ‘‘get onto”’ the flying targets. In 
trapshooting you don’t aim as you do in 
shooting at a fixed target. You just keep 
your eye on that little flying “bird” and 
your gun instinctively follows into line. 


Once you fit a Winchester to your 
shoulder and ‘‘get onto’’ the flying target 
you are aconfirmed trapshooter. You will 
be surprised, too, at the amount of fun you 
can get for the money. 


People are daily coming to realize the 
genuine recreation that trapshooting offers. 





MODEL 12. Hammerless Take-down Reneating Shotgun. Made in ]2 gauge, weight 
about 7% lbs.; in 16 gauge, weight about 6 lbs.; in 20 gauge, weight about 6 lbs.;— 


Every day new trapshooting clubs 
springing up all over the country. 


There is undoubtedly a club in your own 
neighborhood where you can start right in. 
But if the trapshooters in your neighbor- 
hood haven’t organized yet, write to us 
and we will help get the club started. 
While you are making arrangements for a 
permanent club you can usea hand-trap to 
practice up with—inexpensive but good 
sport. 


Starting the sport right—the gun to use 


To start trapshooting right it is most 
important to get the right sort of gun. 

To handle well, and permit quick and 
accurate pointing, a gun must be properly 
balanced. It must not be muzzle-heavy 
or have too much of its weight in the 
breech or in the stock. 


The choice of those who know 


On account of its safety, strength, light- 
ness and balance, the beauty of its lines, 
the mechanical correctness of its design, 
the Winchester shotgun has been classed 
by critical experts ‘“The Perfect Gun.” It 
is the choice of trapshooters the country 
over. Its action is smooth and sure and 
its ejection positive. 

The Winchester shotgunis made in both the 
hammer and hammerless models. The Model 


12, hammerless, is made inthe standard 12 and 
16 gauges and also inthe lighter 20 gauge—more 


more popular with women and new shooters because of its lightness and very slight recoil, 





popular with women and new shooters because 
of its lightness and very slight recoil. The am- 
munition for the 20 gauge gun costs less. 

Model 97, 12 and 16 gauge, is made for those 
who prefer a slide forearm repeating gun with 
a hammer. It is practically the same as the 
Model 12 but with hammer action. 


What the name “Winchester” means 


The Winchester Company makes a gun that 
cannot be duplicated by any other manufacturer. 

No Winchester barrel varies one one-thou- 
sandth of an inch from a straight line, or one one- 
thousandth of an inch in thickness or diameter. 
Winchester craftsmanship is based on fine 
watchmakers’ standards. 

Every gun or rifle that bears the name ‘*Win- 
chester”’ is fired over fifty times with excess 
loads for strength, smooth action and accuracy, 

All Winchester barrels are finished by the 
Bennett Process, which gives the barrel a finish 
that lasts a lifetime; hard to scratch and resists 
rust. All the color and gloss is in the metal itself 
—there is no artificial coating used. 

The same care that is taken with Winchester 
guns is takenin making Winchester ammunition. 
The two are made for each other. 

This care in manufacturing explains why 
Winchesters are used by expert shooters every- 
where, 


Write for the Winchester catalog 


For more detailed description of these guns 
ask your dealer for the new 1917 Winchester 
catalog, or send direct to us for it. 

We have prepared an interesting illustrated 
booklet on the sport of Trapshooting. Your 
dealer can supply you with one, or we will send 
you a covy free upon request. 

Find out about trapshooting at once. Go out 
to the club next Saturday and get started, 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 126 New Haven, Conn. 







MODEL 97. is wel or Solid Frame Repeating Shotgun. Take-down models made 


in 12 gauge, weight about 734 lbs.; in 16 gauge, weight about 7% lbs. Solid Frame made 
in /2 gauge ‘only. The favorite with shooters who prefer a slide forearm repeating gun 


with a hammer. 


WIN CHES TER=— 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 
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RYPTO 
GLASSES 
THE INVISIBLE BIFOCALS 














3 2. \ : 
KRYPTOKS (pronounced S$ 
Crip-tocks) give the necessary 
correction for both near and 
far vision. You see distant ob- 
jects and close-by things with 
equal clearness. No bother- 
some removing of glasses; no 


fussing with two pairs. 

KRY PTOKS are free from the con- 
spicuous seam or hump of old-style 
bifocals. No one can tell you are 
we ring double vision glasses. 

Ask your oculist, optometrist or 


vptician about KRYPTOK Glasses. 


Write for booklet, 
**Eyesight Efficiency.’’ 


KRYPTOK COMPANY, INC. 
1059 Old South Building Boston, Y 
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LUXURIOUS 
COMFORT 


is available to all travelers 
via Salt Lake Route and 
Union Pacific in the 


LOS ANGELES 
LIMITED 
Between 
LOS ANGELES and CHICAGO 
Less Than 3 Days 
SAN FRANCISCO 

Palace Hotel 


LOS ANGELES 
501 So. Spring St. 








Ask Your Dealer For 


NOTA 


Talking Machines, Type- 
writers, Phonographs, Adding 
Machines, Cash Registers, Guns 
and Tools and all Polished Instru- 
ments. THE FINEST OIL MADE. 
HA It absolutely prevents rust. NYOIL now 
j sold everywhere by all hardware and 
A sporting goods men. Large bottle 
(cheaper to buy) 25c.; trial size, 10c. 
3 WM. F. NYE, 

), New Bedford, 




















Mass. 

























THE SCARLET KIMONO 


(Continued from page 25) 


urged a course of action; try as she would 
she could not put him entirely out of con- 
sideration in any scheme of living she 
chose to pursue. 

The night was interminably long. The 
fire burned down, and she rebuilt it; but 
the cold that she had contracted from the 
wet skirts tightened her sore throat, and 
kept her shivering in the midst of a heat 
which almost cooked the hands _pre- 
sented to its flame. Should she send for 
Doctor Land when she got down to the 
hotel in the morning? There was a quick 
leap of joy at the thought of reading 
what she had done since seeing him, but 
it burned down instantly. No! Doctor 
Land had side-stepped her and her case. 
She did not wish for him; but that glad 
start told her how much it would mean 
to have a companion who appreciated 
and understood. 

“Just to have someone who knew and 
cared what a body did!’ she breathed; 
and her head ached, and her heart ached, 
and she was utterly desolate. 


At daylight Rachael arranged the room 
so as to suggest temporary absence. 
Sol would be certain to want to come in 
as soon as he was dressed. She left a fire 
piled high with wood, spread her bright- 
colored kimono comfortably over the 
back of a chair drawn to a safe distance 
from sparks, and set the stewpan and a 
couple of eggs suggestively beside the 
hearth. The suitcase was where she had 
left it. After she had cleared the steps, 
Rachael stopped and looked up at Sol’s 
window to see if Sol’s shade quivered; 
but Sol was evidently sleeping serenely 
on. She was free. 

The storm had lifted. Signs and debris 
littered the sidewalks; but there was no 
more wind. It was a dismal morning; 
fog and dampness hung over the city in 
an enveloping sheet of dirty gray. The 
sewers at the street corners dripped with 
dribbling stream of ochre-colored nasti- 
ness. Few people were abroad and they 
were hunched and unhappy of appear- 
ance; the world seemed steeped in gloomy 
imaginings. But after being shut up in a 
super-heated room all night the air was 
fresh to breathe. With a feeling of better 
things to come, Rachael sought a Mission 
street restaurant where working men ate 
an early breakfast. She bought a paper 
and sat with it over her coffee until it was 
late enough to get into the stores. 

**Sol will be looking for me in brown,” 
she told herself as she exchanged for the 
hated black; and to quiet something in 
her which called for beauty, she added 
white enough to the pretty broadcloth 
to relieve its somber hue. A small black 
hat and a black veil of the thickest sort 
was added to her purchases, all of which 
she donned at once, ordering the dis- 
carded articles sent to the hotel, towards 
which welcome refuge she at last turned 
her weary feet. 

“‘Now I’ll rest,”’ she said as she slipped 
into her nightgown. 

She took a look at Jimmie’s scarred 
features and set him where she would see 
him the first thing on waking; pushed her 
typewriter to one side of the little table 


she had requested; laid out her manu- 
script in smooth piles; wrapped her throat 
in one of her stockings, and literally fell 
into bed. Her head ached, her throat 
was sore, and she was beaten out. 

For five days Rachael lay in that bed 
without being able to leave the room. 
She had chills, she had fever, she ached 
from the crown of her blondined head to 
the soles of her feet, but she would have 
no doctor. No more hospital experience 
for Rachael! The cold farewells of that 
place tore at her resolutions of better 
living with more determined clutch than 
any foe she had to face. There were times 
the next few days when she thought she 
might die, but she decided to accept her 
fate; she would not call in a physician. 


HE seventh morning Rachael was 

better. The cold which had consumed 
her with its rigors began to subside. Not 
a mouthful of food had the girl swallowed 
during three of those days, in spite of the 
interest of Lavina, the chambermaid, 
who urged and coaxed with true kindli- 
ness. The seventh morning that faithful 
menial brought a cup of hot milk. Ra- 
chael drank it slowly and turning her 
face to the wall fell into a natural sleep. 
That was the beginning of the end; two 
days later she was able to sit up, and 
from that time she improved steadily. 
Rachael decided that a hotel was a good 
place in which to hide. In that room 
Rachael felt fairly secure against discoy- 
ery, and she made friends with the 
chambermaid to that end. 

A month passed, two months, and the 
third instalment of “Jimmie” was mailed. 
In the meantime Rachael had informed 
the publishing house that she had a box 
at the Central Postofhice; and her second 
cheque had arrived—a cheque for two 
hundred and fifty dollars. Accompanying 
it was the cheering request for more of 
the same sort of work. If money came 
in so rapidly, she could stay on at the 
hotel, where there was no landlady to 
question, no landlord who disapproved, 
no permanent boarder established next 
door. If anyone whom she knew was 
heard in the hall, she could have all her 
meals sent to the room for a day or two and 
feel certain that he would soon depart. It 
had been the haste to cover her retreat 
which had discovered her to the eyes of Sol. 


H, the work which flowed from her pen 

in that pleasant retreat! And oh, the 
joy of living! She was known to the maid 
and on the register as Mrs. Mary Jones 
—a name common enough to escape the 
most attentive eyes. Her registration 
already was buried two months deep. 

Spring came; and spring even in San 
Francisco was alluring that year; pleasant 
days weeks on end, sunshine, the chir- 
ruping of birds, children with their eternal 
roller skates playing games under her 
window; and she had a glad sweet sense 
of resurrected things. 

Rachael had been shut up within her 
room till every nerve in her body re- 
sponded. With the fourth of the series of 
stories nearing completion, came a desire 
to exercise, to relieve her inaction. 




















Lavina was Rachael’s only means of 
communication with the outer world in 
important matters; and ignorant as La- 
vina was, Rachael permitted her growing 
interest in Jimmie and in the writing, out 
of sheer hunger for the human tongue. 
To be sure, Rachael never encouraged 
her to enter the room at any other time 
than that of the morning rounds; and 
she let her see that at all other times she 
was busy with important matters. But 
she realized that Lavina also was a lonely 
soul, and gradually let the girl make a 
place for herself by the pathway of ser- 
vice, and within such bounds as would 
leave her—Rachael—free from burden. 

To bear out the statement of being 
busy, Rachael often paid Lavina a small 
sum to obtain for her a book from the 
library. Her own soul cried out for the 
exercise and the diversion of going about; 
but Rachael risked no encounter with 
Sol. 

To her Lavina was an ever-inspiring 
source of humor, and many were the 
homely observations of the loquacious 
maid which slipped into the pages of 
Rachael’s work, with slight change except 
that of adaptation to the particular char- 
acter speaking. Also, Lavina’s interest 
in Jimmie struck sparks from Rachael’s 
imagination. Lavina felt that Jimmie 
should have his nose patched—in a mo- 
ment of confidence Rachael had admitted 
that Jimmie was her own creation. La- 
vina felt that “he ought t’ be soaked up, 
Mum, an’ done some more. He’s good, 
but he’s so mortal rough an’ dirty lookin’. 
Course, that’s the way a boy’s bound t’ 
look; but why not make him pretty for 
once, an’ see how it goes?” And so on 
down a long list of equally original and 
unintelligent observations, always assum- 
ing that Jimmie was a real person. It 
became. one of the diversions of the day 
to detain Lavina at bed-making time, 
and listen to her prattle. 


EELING secure from discovery and 

interruption as long as she remained 
within doors, Rachael settled down to her 
best efforts, confident in her power to be 
self-supporting on a respectable basis, re- 
leased from the fret of self-abasement, 
buoyant with hope, and full of plans of 
future work. Oh, the rippling, running, 
glorious thrill of it! Perhaps—perhaps— 
there was a God after all, who had the 
welfare of human beings at heart! Per- 
haps a woman could reorganize her life, 
as would a man. 

The days were so full that often Ra- 
chael did not go to bed till ten o’clock, 
which was the latest that the machine 
would be tolerated in a hotel. Rachael 
had the faculty of attaching personality to 
anything with which she worked; and her 
machine had come to mean almost as 
much to her as Jimmie. The constant 
usage had told upon the good adjustment 
of the keys; and to get the type in proper 
alignment, she was obliged, about the 
middle of the third month of her stay in 
the hotel, to let the machine go to the 
shop. She then walked the room with 
an agony of pent-up things, things she 
longed to say. 

Unable to stand the strain of waiting 
she called the house up before the day 
was over, and plead for the immediate 
return of the much needed typewriter. 
So urgently did she beg for it that the 
accommodating agent set aside other 
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America’s Favorite Instrument 


—the Ukulele-Banjo—isn’t it about the classiest little instru- 
ment you ever saw ? 
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It is not altogether the appearance of the Ukulele-Banjo 
which makes everyone want it. J?’s the Tone. A combina- 
tion of the sweet dreamy tone of the Ukulele blended with 
that of the Tenor or “Jazz’’ Banjo—it is simply irresistible! 
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Easy to Learn— 
Easy to Play 


With the self instruction book 
furnished (all music is written in 
chart form) and with a few hours’ 
practice you can learn to play it. 
As a solo instrument, for voice 
accompaniment or quartet work the 
Ukulele-Banjo is ideal. 


How to Order 


Just mail $12.50 and your Ukulele- 
Banjo will be sent to you, trans- 
portation charges prepaid, or, we 
will send it C. O. D. subject to 
examination. 
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| This $17.50 Out- 
fit Complete for 


$12.50 


Consisting of the following: 
Ukulele-Banjo, like the one 
illustrated, $15; Self In- 
struction Book, $1; Five 
Solos, $1; and one set of 
Extra Strings, $.50; Total 
$17.50. 
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Description of 
Ukulele-Banjo 
It is just a little over twenty 
inches long and is made of 
the very finest Mahogany 
and Oregon Cedar arranged 
in sections, as illustrated, tle 
Natural dull finish. EE 
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Catalog of Hawaiian Ukuleles, Steel 
Guitars and Ukulele-Banjos mailed 
on request. Write for it. Hy 
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**BUCKHECHT” 


ARMY SHOE 


(Munson Last) 
Thousands of men in civil life are wearing the Army 
Shoe every day, with the result that a horde of foot 
troubles are no longer known to them. 












Lasts and Patterns designed 
by the 
Medi- 
cal 
Corps, 
U.S. 
Army. 







For 
Orchardists,Hikers, 
Hunters, Farmers, 
Golfers, Trainmen, 
and General Service. 


Our Trade Mark ‘“BUCKHECHT’’ 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Stamped on every pair 
insures our responsibility 


No. 202 S — INDIAN TAN CALF 
No. 203S—BLACK GUN METAL CALF 


Price $6-50 


Order from your dealer 



















If not sold by 
your dealer write 
direct to us. 








DARNS ANAS 


300,000 pairs made by 
us for the U.S. army. 


BUCKINGHAM & HECHT, SAN FRANCISCO 









imi A 
In fine furniture 
the BLENDED BEAUTY of the GRAIN 
is RICHLY BROUGHT OUT éy 


O-Clz 


It cleans as it polishes. The refined polish 
for all varnished surfaces. 
fit your dealers — 25c to $3.00, 
CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO.— Chicago — Toronto—London 








What New Thought Will Do 


CHANGE YOUR MEN. 
TAL HABITS, banishing fear, 


worry, doubt and nervousness. 
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DEVELOP YOUR MIND 
to self-confidence, self-command 
and success. 

GIVE YOU TACT, fore- 
thought and ability to win re- 
spect, friendships and heart's 
desires. 


Hundreds of letters in our 
files prove the above, 


The Gist of New 
Thought 


in eight chapters explains New 








Pr is 


ELIZABETH TO 


Thought. It’s a clear and in- 4 é 
teresting hand-hook, easily un- Editor of Nautilus 
derstood and applied. Complete in itself and different. 

FOR 10 CENTS you can get the above booklet and 8 mos.’ trial 
subscription to NAUTILUS, magazine of New Thought. Elizaheth 
Towne and William E. Towne, editors. Edwin Markham, Paul 
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work, and got the machine out to her 
before dark. . 

It was as if Alexander Selkirk had come 
suddenly upon a friend. Rachael sat 
down at once and began to relieve the 
surcharge of her feelings, never having 
written so rapidly nor with such com- 
pelling of the inspirational forces. La- 
vina brought her dinner, but it was waved 
away. Rachael was conscious that the 
girl wished to speak with her; but regard- 
ing it as a bad precedent, and unwilling 
to interrupt the rhythm of the keyboard, 
she shook her head determinedly and 
proceeded with her work. Lavina waited 
till certain that her dismissal was final, 
and then set the tray on one end of the 
dresser. She looked back undecidedly 
as she passed through the door. 

Rachael Masters took no time for so 
simple a matter as eating; words flowed 
from her flying fingers as if blown from 
the top of a breaking wave in a gale, 
driving, seething for utterance, brooking 
no obstacle. It was as if she were driven 
straight out to sea with all sails set, with 
decks cleared for action and the watch 
steering close to the wind; her fingers 
fairly danced. It was with a start that 
she happened to glance at the watch, 
which she had laid for convenience beside 
the machine when she began. 

“Ten o’clock!” she said with dismay. 


CE began to gather up her papers, 
putting them into a folder and slipping 
the folder under her pillow. Rachael 
kept her work where she could lay her 
hand upon it readily in case of fire; 1t was 
her only asset in the course she was sailing. 

There had been a sustained giggling in 
the hall, but she had paid no attention to 
it; a public hostelry is more or less noisy. 
But when there was a knock at her door, 
she instantly scented danger. Instead 
of calling out for Lavina to come in, she 
stepped to the door and opened it, bar- 
ring entrance with a rigid arm. She was 
instantly apprised that the invasion was 
absolute, for before her stood Kitty Bell 
and the indomitable Sol. 

“Hello, Rachael!” Kitty said, with an- 
other giggle. ‘“‘Me and Sol’s come to see 
you.” 

Lavina stood back of the pair; and, 
when she saw Rachael’s face blanch, was 
cut to the heart. 

“T wouldn’t let ’em come in till you’d 
quit for th’ night,” she said apologetically. 

“Hello, Kid!’ was Sol’s greeting. 
“Found you, you see. Am obliged to 
this maiden for the information. Thought 
Kit an’ me would just let you know that 
we was on th’ face of th’ earth. By the 
way, I’ve got a beautiful kimono to pre- 
sent you with.” 

Sol displayed a package he had been 
holding under his arm; and both he and 
Kitty laughed. 

“Come in,” Rachael said, realizing that 
at least she could detain Kitty as long as 
he stayed. “You come in too, Lavina,” 
she added. “I’m going to tell you how it 
happened that I’m here under an as- 
sumed name.” 

She sent Lavina for more chairs, and 
seated her visitors in the two of which 
the room boasted. She sat on the side of 
the bed while they waited for Lavina. 

Seeing her untouched tray on the 
dresser, Sol peeked under the napkin, 
selected the piece of cake beside her des- 
sert and munched it contentedly. 


““Aw, come on, Rache!” he said. “No 
need of taking that there chambermaid 
into this thing. I don’t bother you an 
awful lot. Let’s have an evening of it. 
Shall I order up the beer?” 

“No beer, please,” Rachael said with 
decision. “T’ll have Lavina go out and 
get us a box of candy. Lavina’s my good 
fairy these days—since I’m too ill to go 
out much myself.” 

“TIY? Kitty exclaimed. ‘Never saw 
you looking better in your life. You’re 
up to something; and Sol and me’s come 
to find out what it is. Do be good and 
tell us—we won’t ever let on.” 

“You never can sometimes tell about 
a body’s looks,” Rachael replied, playing 
for time to think. ‘Something in that old 
hospital went wrong, and I hardly ever 
walk anywhere.” 

“That’s because you swing a heavy 
valise around too early in the morning,” 
Sol remarked with a wink at Kitty; and 
then Jimmie attracting his attention, he 
got up and went over to the dresser to 
examine him. 

“Please be careful!’ Rachael cried 
with a gasp, as he dug at Jimmie’s cheek 
with a long fingernail. ‘“‘You’ll ruin it!” 
she added excitedly when he did not stop 
as requested. 

“Well! if it’s so precious, we'll set it 
away then.” 

He put the little bust down on the 
dresser in a huff, and turned to Rachael; 
ill-will, spite, masterful spirit of torment 
in every line of his insinuating figure. 

There was a dead pause; even the friv- 
olous and unconscious Kitty could not 
fail to understand that something im- 
portant was occurring. 

“Say,” Sol said slowly, “how does it 
happen that the hotel people let you stay 
here anyhow?” 

“Because I pay my board and behave 
myself,” Rachael replied, carried away 
from all caution by the certainty that 
whatever course she tried to pursue she 
was to be attacked. 

“Well, just behave yourself to me a 
little if you want to go on staying. I 
brought your old kimono down to you; 
an’ Kit an’ me come here as friends. 
What have we done to kick up such a 
row as this?” 


1 BS a lightning flash Rachael had her 
warning. It would not do to anger him. 
She thought rapidly. 

“Oh! nothing, Sol. I’m as touchy as a 
bear these days. Kitty thinks I look well; 
but all I’ve got to say is, that she’d find 
out some things that would be good for 
her if she undertook to make a living with 
such a proposition as I have to carry.” 

“For instance?” Kitty said insolently, 
also injured in her touchy sensitiveness 
by Rachael’s reserve. 

“Well, not being able to go back to the 
old life; and having to sit down all day. 
I’ve worked at that old typewriter till I’ve 
got callouses on every finger—and I 
haven’t had a position offered to me yet.” 

“Seemed to me you was a gettin’ over 
the paper at a pretty good clip when we 
come. I'll hire you,” Sol said. “I’m 
needin’ a stenographer right now—busi- 
ness 1s booming.” 

“T—I haven’t learned stenography,” 
Rachael faltered. ‘I’m hoping to do some- 
thing that’ll let me off with just copying.” 

Rachael found herself floundering a 
little as she endeavored to remain on the 
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side of truth in the form of her statements, 
at least. “Jimmie” admitted of no false- 
hoods. They were but half truths, but 
she struggled not to border over on the 
side of the absolute lie, a thing which in 
a recent period of her life she would have 
done without (a quaver of conscience. 

“Well, you’re pretty smart in the up- 

take, and I might be able to make use of 

you as you are. That is, if you haven’t 
got so stuck up since you’ve begun to 
live this way that you w ouldn’t work for 
aman of my sort.” He indicated by a 
sweep of the hand the room in which 
they sat. ‘Who is putting up for it all, 
anyhow?” 

“T made a loan off of a fellow. He isn’t 
here now—he’s in the east, and my 
money’s about used up,” Rachael said, 
crowded into the direct lie at last—it was 
plain that Sol meant to use her or wreck 
her; she was pinned to the wall of cir- 
cumstance. There was no escape. 

She decided to appease him till he left 
the hotel, then take Lavina into her con- 
fidence and make an escape. That La- 
vina would be devoted to her interests 
in spite of any reputation Sol or Kitty 
would give her, she felt certain. Sol 
again picked up the recumbent Jimmie, 
and began to examine his material and 
construction. 

Rachael’s eyes burned with red sparks 
as she saw what was likely to happen to 
the fragile clay image of the life towards 
The price she paid 
in the next few minutes was a frightful 
symbol of that which was going on in her 
world in other terms; it was with the 
greatest effort that she kept her seat on 
the side of the bed. To snatch the bust 
out of the careless and destructive hands 
was her impulse; but Sol would love a 
tussle, and Rachael knew that nothing 
was to be gained by that move. With 
hands tight clasped, so rigid that she was 


| scarcely more mobile than the figure in 


Solomon Burlough’s pudgy fingers, with 
every sense awakened to the need of 
caution, with the futility of all endeavor 
held back only by that caution urging 
her on to violent protest, with exaspera- 
tion surging through her like a devouring 
fire, in a tumult inside which was strongly 
evidenced by her twitching lips, Rachael 
sat absolutely silent although all her idols, 
along with Jimmie, were in danger of be- 
coming dust. 


T was to Lavina that Rachael owed 

release. Lavina had been slow about 
bringing the chairs. The first thing 
which struck her attention, when she 
entered the room, was the defiling fingers 
of the unctuous Sol. 

“Stop it!” she cried; and before the 
bewildered tormentor knew what had 
happened to him, Lavina had snatched 
Jimmie from him and was on her way 
down the hall with it. His ears were 
ringing from a well sustained slap, and 
his eyes shone with the joy of having 
precipitated an encounter. Sol loved 
above all things an encounter. 

“Golly! She’s a baster from way 
back!” he said with a grin, his anger dis- 
sipated. He rubbed his stinging ear as 
he spoke. “Guess I’ll have to go and get 
that candy myself if we have any. Beer’d 
be a lot better if you'd stand for it, but 
if you won’t—” 

While Sol went for the candy Kitty 








“Now honestly, Rachael, what’s got 
the matter with you? You never used to 
snub us girls; and now you run off as if we 
was all your enemies. Kate was just 
used up when she heard that you was 
right here in town. Kate was a good 
friend of yours, if you didn’t know it.” 

A loddiof regrets swept over Rachael 
at the thought of Kate’s injured feelings. 

“TI do owe Kate something—all of us 
girls have at one time or another.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that!’ Kitty 
answered petulantly, being caught on 
the other horn of the matter. “She 
charges for her services. A fellow has to 
pay, I notice.” 

“But where would you turn for the 
same sort of services if Kate weren’t there 
when things went wrong?’ Rachael in- 
sisted, determined to keep the conver- 
sation if possible, on the subject of Kate. 

“Sure enough!” Kitty admitted with 
a shrug; but equally determined to shift. 
“But that isn’t what I come to talk about. 
What we want to know 1s, what are you 
doing off here by yourself? It don’t seem 
to be a man, for Lavina says you love 
that little clay thing as if it were a real 
child; and she says you write all day long. 
She thinks it’s a story or something. Are 
ou trying to do anything like that? 
What’ Il you do with the money—set your- 
self up for somebody? Sol thinks that 
would be an awful joke, and he’ll—oh, 
well, Sol is Sol.” 


I. would never do to let Kitty know 
what she was doing. 

“You must think me a real highbrow,” 
Rachael laughed easily. “I may have to 
take the place Sol offered me; he’s bound 
to make me do it—you could see that. 
It’d be a good enough place, I expect, only 
I couldn’t bear to live with Sol, he’s such 
a dunce! Handles everything a body has 
as if the world was made only for him; 
ate my dessert right before my eyes, and 
didn’t care a whack whether | could get 
more or not. I’m glad he’s gone for candy. 
I think I’ll eat my bread and butter while 
we wait. Will you have a slice with me?” 

Kitty refused, and Rachael poured her 
cold tea, sweetened it and stirred it as if 
all things centered in filling her stomach, 
talking at the most rapid rate a full 
mouth would permit, certain that the 
only way to keep Kitty from discussing 
her affairs was to do so herself. 

“T’ve been so handicapped in not being 
able to get out any. Sol said I swung the 
heavy suitcase around too much; and 
that certainly was so for that time. I 
haven’t got over it yet. My, but I dug 
out of there!”’ She stopped to laugh with 
apparent carelessness and good humor. 
“It did me up, though; I wasn’t out of 
this bed for a week, and I’ve hardly been 
out of the hotel since. Lavina can tell 
you.’ 

“Oh! she’s told us that already,” Kitty 
agreed, feeling more friendly now that 
Rachael’s story coincided with facts’ ob- 
tained from another source. “You know 
I come to know Lavina in the funniest 
way. She goes over to them schutes to 
the dances; and one night her partner— 
I think it was a cousin or something— 
was drunk as a lord, and he stepped on 
my foot so hard that he just about killed 
me. I was so sick that she went into the 
dressing room with me to get a brandy 
while I laid down. The beast had just 
about tramped my foot off. My partner 
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wanted to knock him, but it wouldn’t 
have done to have a row right there; 
they’re getting mighty careful about 
them places. Well, while she was talking 
she noticed my hair, and it made her 
think of yours; and she told me about you. 
I wouldn’t have known who she meant if 
she hadn’t told about that ridiculous clay 
thing you have there. I knew, as soon as 
she told me about that, who it was she 
was talking about. I didn’t think much 
about it—you’d let us all down so by 
running away as if we was something to 
be avoided; but when [I told Sol, he said 
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right away: ‘Let’s go and see her’. 


| ict thought a second, and then 
wenton before Rachael could take the 
conversation away from her: “I think 
you're too hard on Sol. He’s awful good- 
natured. He’s just that way; and what 
difference does it make if he does scratch 
that clay thing? It ain’t pretty, and he 
didn’t do it any harm. More’n that, he 
takes the way you treat him like a gen- 
tleman should. Nobody could treat me 
that way and me stay good friends after- 
wards, you bet!” 

Sol came in at that moment with the 
candy, and a little pail of ice cream. 

“Got to have a feast!” he announced 
with expansive good-humor. ‘Glad to see 
you again, old girl. Thought I’d treat.” 

They used the various dishes on the 
tray, and Sol ate his ice cream with the 
knife, as there were only two spoons. He 
made merry over it. They stayed till 
midnight, but mercifully departed to- 
gether, Sol not being particular about 
social matters. He promised to look 
Rachael up again the next day, and ad- 
vised her not to try running away again. 

“*Tain’t any use. I always find you 
in the end—I always have,” he ended 
confidently. 

He would always find her in the end— 
he always had! Was it any wonder that 

«Rachael went white at the assertion? 

Sol laughed a tormenting laugh, and 
turned to walk away, not caring in the 
least whether she tried it or not, so cer- 
tain was he of the ability to locate her 
sooner or later. And Sol liked a game. 

It took Kitty’s laugh of alliance with 
the man to straighten Rachael’s shoulders 
with dignified determination, to make her 
wink back the tears of helplessness form- 
ing under her smarting lids. Sol could 
rely upon Kitty for help—he knew it, 
and Rachael knew it; and Rachael had 
felt Kitty’s claws before. The heedless 
wanton of the streets would take joy in 
scenting out the trail. 

Without waiting to plan exactly what 
she meant to do, Rachael was packing 
her things before Sol and Kitty had 
stepped out of the elevator on the way 
home. Not an instant did she hesitate; 
Kitty’s jealous laugh had fired her to pit 
herself against the sinister pair. Sinister! 
Yes. If Rachael were to survive, to rise 
above the level of the street-walking 
Kitty, she must get away; she could not 
live in_a city where Solomon Burlough 
and Kitty Bell could crowd themselves 
into her life and affairs. The question 
regarding the hotel people and why they 
had let her stay had proven that. What- 
ever move she made, Sol must be elimi- 
nated; the sight of his face was a degrada- 
tion in its smiling assumption of power 
over her. 

The evening paper lay scattered about 
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the room, flung wide as Sol had left it. 
Rachael gathered it up and ran her eye 
over the timetable, figuring in an under- 
current of thought the amount she would 
be warranted in spending on traveling 
expenses. 

It was long after daylight before she 
had finished packing. She summoned 


Lavina. When requested to return 
Jimmie: 
“You aren’t going away?” Lavina 


cried in dismay. Then seeing that it 
was so, she ran and threw her arms about 
Rachael’s shoulders, hugging her to her 
breast and saying over and over: “Oh! 
why did I bring them here? Why did 
I?” understanding instinctively that she 
had been the cause of calamity. 

“Yes, Lavina, I’m going away. I 
think you know why,” Rachael said 
gently. “Don’tcry. I want you to do me 
a favor.” 

The sobbing girl promptly dried her 
eyes on her black apron. 

“What can I do?” Then before Rachael 
had time to explain, added by way of ex- 
cuse: “I tried to tell you last night when 
I brought your dinner; but you was so 
busy that you wouldn’t let me talk.” 

‘Never mind about that, Lavina. 
Now, listen! I’m going to pay for this 
room another week—so that the clerk will 
think Pll stay. He will answer any ques- 
tions that Sol or Kitty ask. I want you 
to say I’m here, but that I’m out looking 
for a position. The first thing you are 
to do for me is to take this suitcase and 
typewriter down by way of the kitchen 
—as if they were yours—and call a taxi. 
That'll keep the clerk from knowing I’ve 
gone. I’ll leave this kimono spread over 
the chair this way to fool Kitty if she 
should come in; and you can keep the 

closet locked so that she’ ll believe the 
machine and things are in there.” 

Rachael noticed the affectionate glance 
Lavina bestowed upon the garment, and 
added positively: ““Now don’t you keep 
it! It’s—it’s representative of something 
you don’ t want tacked onto you. Burn tt. 
He -re’s a little present for you,” she added. 

“You can get a kimono for yourself that’s 
as nice as that one. I’ll come back later 
in the day, because I’m going to have 
some dresses fitted and they’ll have to 
have a place to send them. You get the 
parcels and bring them up here so’s they’ll 
be ready for me when I come. I won’t 
say ‘goodby’ because Ill be coming back.” 

The taxi was only used to convey Ra- 
chael’s possessions to the Ferry building. 
Checking them there, Rachael boarded a 
car and went back to the business quarter 
of the city. Here she invested in simple 
white dresses, an outing suit of khaki 
with tan shoes to match, and a sailor hat 
with a plain black band. After selecting 
another suitcase to hold her recently 
acquired possessions, she ordered them 
all sent to the hotel and then decided to 
walk to Kate’s house. 


UNCH at Kate’s was an ordeal. Kitty 
had spread the most ridiculous reports 
about Rachael’s occupation, appara 
having told a different tale to each in- 
quiring acquaintance. ‘They besiieed 
her to tell them what she was doing, and 
who the “guy” was who was putting up 
for it all. Was he a millionaire? Was 
he really in the east, or was she fibbing? 
What relation did the millionaire hold 
to the typewriter? And was it so that 





she was writing for the papers? Was it 
the Examiner, or was it the Chronicle? 

There were liquors as usual; and when 
Rachael declined to fill her glass she was 
at first “ragged,” and then sniffed at as 
“stuck up.” She took the chafing good- 
naturedly; but she saw by the spirit 
among them that they had been filed 
with notions of her “high-flown”’ attitude 
towards the world and them, and that 
they were ready to resent anything she 
did. The best thing for her to do was to 
get away before someone became quarrel- 
some. As soon as the meal was near an 
end she rose, and saying that she was in a 
hurry because a new position had been 
tentatively opened to her, she asked Kate 
for a word in private, leaving the room 
with her arm thrown affectionately about 
the one woman in the place for whom she 
really cared. 


AKING Kate off to the bedroom where 

they would not be disturbed, she told 
her that she might accept a position soon; 
that Sol himself had offered her a place 
with him; that she was far from well, and 
that it was necessary for her to accom- 
modate herself to work which would keep 
her off her feet. She might go away, and 
she might be forced to take what Sol 
offered. She squared herself in Kate’s 
eyes by admitting her reluctance to take 
Sol’s work, and being as open as the cir- 
cumstances would permit. 

“TI won’t take Sol’s position if I can 
help it; but if I should, have you a room 
where I could be by myself?” she asked. 

“T’ll do the very best for you, deary, 
that I can,” Kate promised. “You ale 
ways did hate that Sol Burlough; an’ if 
you come back to me, I'll see that he 
keeps out unless you want him. I’ll give 
you that little bedroom that opens off of 
mine, an’ they don’t none of ’em come in 
my way without askin’. It’s me that has 
em all goin’ when they get fresh with my 
livin’ quarthers. When will I look for 
yez?”’ Kate reverted to her brogue when 
stirred. 

“You’re not to look for me till I say 
I’m settled and ready to come,” Rachael 
replied. “Tl let you know the very 
minute I move; and if I take the other 
place [ll tell you about it. Tl have to 
hide away from Sol for a while; he’ll be 
mad, and he’s a nuisance when he don’t 
like a thing.” 

“He’s a devil!’ Kate said with con- 
viction, “and it’s me that’ll be glad if you 
get tother job.” Then she added slowly: 
“Sure and I'd like t’ have you; but, Ra- 
chael, darlint, you're different from th’ 
rest, an’ I’d like t’ see you get settled an’ 
comfortable-like some time. 

They kissed, with a tear or two, and 
Rachael left the place with a warmed 
heart; Kate Waugh’s sympathy fell on 
hungry soil. 

The afternoon was filled in by errands 
relative to her journey. Relieved from 
the necessity of hiding, Rachael went 
openly to the Golden Plaza that even- 
ing and ordered a good dinner. Her 
train did not start till half-past nine, and 
as she would be aboard all night, it was 
the part of wisdom to start well nour- 
ished. The restaurant was crowded. For 
the first time in three years Rachael felt 
herself an acceptable part of such a 
gathering. She pushed up the thick 
veil she had worn all day, and, with it 
flowing back from her small sailor hat, 
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gave herself up to the feeling of at- 
homeness which was the product of a few 
months of self-respecting work. The old 
life was so far removed from her calcu- 
lations that it was only when Kitty or 
Sol, or someone she had known in that 
life came forward, that any sense of shame 
penetrated to her consciousness. The 
months spent in the privacy of her own 
rooms, when she had had no one but La- 
vina with whom she conversed, had 
sharpened her appetite for humankind 
and left her hungry for her sex, for com- 
munication of any sort, hungry even for 
so slight a touch of her fellows as a 
crowded restaurant could afford. 


S Rachael was giving her order, a 

party of four persons brushed past 
and seated themselves at the second table 
from her. After the waiter had replaced 
the menu card against the cruets in the 
center of the table, Rachael idly looked 
up at the newcomers; looked up, and 
looked straight into the eyes of Doctor 
Land as he was drawing his wife’s cloak 
from her shoulders. Doctor Land had 
in the same incidental fashion discov- 
ered Rachael’s presence, and eye an- 
swered to eye and smile to smile—and 
then his smile died away. He inclined 
his head ever so little, and turned ner- 
vously to the waiter who was coming to 
attend them, leaving the young man who 
accompanied Marie to dispose of her 
wraps. The menu became of prime im- 
portance after that, and the incident 
seemed closed. 

But was the incident closed? No! A 
thousand times no! No incident between 
Doctor Land and Rachael Masters could 
ever again be closed. Shut out by the 
distance of a few feet of space, and b 
generations of custom, Rachael was in 
his mind and she in his. She wanted to 
run forward and greet him, to tell him 
what she had written; about the last 
cheque; of the new story, and that Jim- 
mie was growing up, so to speak. Most 
of all she wished to say: ‘Come with me 
and let me read it to you.” 

But no! Doctor Land was busy order- 
ing a dainty repast for the woman to 
whom he was married, and for Marie, and 
Lawrence Cookson, the young man to 
whom Miss Gains had informed Rachael 
that Marie was engaged. How well Ra- 
chael remembered as she sat there the 
cool insinuations of the nurse that she, 
Rachael, was less intimate with Doctor 
Land’s family than with the doctor him- 
self. How true were those insinuations, 
she had a chance to see demonstrated; 
she might not so much as address a word 
to him when his family was present. He 
had unconsciously answered her smile; 
and then he had remembered! 

In bitterness of spirit, Rachael Masters 
figured out what a man would do for the 
sake of the good opinion of the woman he 
had married; what he would do in secret; 
and all the weary sham for which mar- 
riage has been responsible. She saw the 
philosophy of possession in all its naked 
baldness; and that in the marriage state 
there was little if any opportunity for 
free action. Her experience with men 
had been broad and all-inclusive. In- 
nately she felt that marriage should rest 
on a basis of mutuality, but a mutuality 
founded upon freedom as well. Was there 
no place in marriage where a freedom 
which included honesty and truth could 
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Howto Remember 


Names, Dates, Facts, Incidents, 
Quotations, Figures, How to 
Memorize Music, How to 


Remember What You Read, 
Etc., Etc, 


Atkinson’s Memory BookTellsYou 


The basis of all successful natural systems 
of Memory Culture. 


The Marvelous Extent of Memory Develop- 
ment Possible. At 3 years of age a Student of 
Greek. Repeating the contents of a 38-page 
newspaper. 


Memory ‘‘Systems’’ and ‘Secret’? Methods 
—their Main Points. 


How to Develop Interest in Your Work. 
Three Great Rules for Developing Attention. 


A Queer Law of Physics which Illustrates a 
Little “Knack” by which the Subconscious 
Mind May be Taught to Aid the Memory. 


How to Cure Oneself of Looking AT Things 
Without SEEING Them. 


About the Hindu “Sight Game” and the 
Wonderful Results which Follow Its Use. 


A Practice in Memory Training by which a 
Japanese Youth is Able to Name the Complete 
Contents of a Room After One Keen Glance 
Around It. 


How to Train the Ear. How to Make the 
Ear Help the Memory. 


How to Remember Names. 
How to Remember Faces. 


Henry Clay and His Wonderful Memory for 
Faces. How He Recognized a Man He Had 
Seen Only Once, 20 Years Before. 


How to Remember Places. How to Go 
About in a Strange City. 


How to Remember Numbers. Instances of 
Remarkable Memory for Numbers. 


Visualization, and How to Develop It. How 
Visualization Aids Memory. 


How to Successfully Memorize Music. 
How to Remember Words. 


How a Man Whose Memory was ‘‘a Sieve’’ 
in His Early Life Followed His Wife’s Advice 
and Became One of the Most Successful Men 
of His Time With a Tenacious Memory. 


How to Remember Books, Plays, etc. 
Napoleon’s Method of Remembering. 
Eight Great Memory Rules. 


20 Great Lessons in Memory 


Power Training 


By WILLIAM WALKER ATKINSON 


All published complete in one beautiful cloth- 
bound volume of over 200 pages. You might 
pay $10 or more for a memory course and yet 
not get so good a memory as this book may 
help you to. It contains most of the memory 
training methods that are known to be valu- 
able. 


Big Newspapers Say: 


According to Mr. Atkinson, the possession 
of a good memory is seldom a gift, like a talent 
for music or painting or high finance. It is 
simply a matter of personal endeavor in the 
cultivation of a natural faculty. 

Mr. Atkinson gives a complete exposition of 
his own ideas on how to obtain firm control 
over the memory, and explains his method with 
such clearness that no one can fail to under- 
stand him. His method is based on common 
sense. The book should prove a valuable help 
to all who read and study it.—The Pittsburgh 
Post. 

William Walker Atkinson, the author, lays 
out a plan on very logical lines fer improving 
the memory. As the basis of his system, Mr. 
Atkinson uses demonstrated psychologic laws 
governing Attention and Association.—Busi- 
ness Service, Detroit, Mich. 

This little book is replete with useful sugges- 
tions for strengthening the mind. It should be 
especially helpful to those who are inclined to 
absent-mindedness and forgetfulness. It is a 
working manual that points out the way for 
the reader to put to good use the principles by 
which improvement of memory is accomplished. 
—Evening Telegram, Portland, Ore. 
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pages. Price $1.10 postpaid. With Sunser 
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prevail? Whose fault was it that she 
might not go to her physician and talk 
freely about a subject over which he had 
spent long hours of happy consideration 
with her when his wife was not present? 
Was it his fault? No! In her bitterest 
moment Rachael exonerated him of that; 
held him innocent even while she de- 
spised the cowardice with which he bowed 
to the mandate. It was the woman— 
women had something to learn. She de- 
cided that she would not leave the res- 
taurant, as had been her first impulse. 
Rachael would sit in the presence of her 
devil and meditate. 

_ It was a strange hour they spent oppo- 
site each other. Rachael did not hurry; 
she was the more composed of the two. 
Life and Jimmie had brought. something 
to her which was working out in poise and 
purpose. She could see that he was rest- 
less; in spite of himself his eyes at times 
roved over her way; she understood that 
he felt himself a cad. Instead of her be- 
ing at a disadvantage before him, he was 
at a disadvantage before her! As Rachael 
came to an understanding of that fact a 
curious sense of power grew within her, 
and out of that experience came a strange 





conclusion; with wife, home, love, the 
ena. of the world, he was supposed to 

e free; while in reality it was she, Ra- 
chael, who was free! The sorest point in 
all her considerations regarding the effects 
of the life she had led had been that mar- 
riage would be for all time denied her. 
As she sat there in that crowded restau- 
rant and thought of what it was meaning 
to those about her to possess it, she found 
herself not desiring it. For her the world 
was open if she would fight her way 
courageously; she had Jimmie and free- 
dom. All at once she saw that freedom 
was in very truth a winged thing. 

It was neither a dissatisfied nor a de- 
spairing Rachael who cuddled down be- 
tween the Pullman sheets that night. She 
was not the only one who wore shackles; 
hers differed from the rest, was all. And 
though the scarlet kimono had by some 
accident been packed into her grip in the 
hurry of the last moment—and had to be 
reckoned with as a surplusage of freight 
—she was a fairly happy and contented 
girl. She would seek quiet and retire- 
ment, and she would do good work in the 
world yet. She must fight for the chance 
—well, she would fight. 


Victory was in store for Rachael, but the struggle that preceded it will make 
interesting reading in the concluding chapters of “The Scarlet 
Kimono,” to appear in the October issue 





Girls Will Be Guides! 


(Continued from page 30) 


« 
and will not allow them to take the 
civil service examination for these po- 
sitions, but the girl who is determined 
to live with the trees and birds under the 
open skies must not deplore the many 
things which she can not do, but hunt 
for the few things which she can do; and 
among those things she will do well to 
consider a suggestion which comes from 
no less an authority than Enos A. Mills. 
“There is really a great opportunity,” 
declares this famous mountaineer, “for 
young women to act as mountain guides. 

know one young woman who made the 
greatest success of this work.” 

The United States now owns fourteen 
national parks, containing forest and 
mountain scenery, and while so many 
travelers are visiting the beauty spots 
of our own country, Uncle Sam and the 
railroads have been making great efforts 
to popularize our national playgrounds 
by providing good transportation, and 
comfortable hotels, at every one of which 
there should be competent guides. 

The girl who undertakes the work of a 
guide must have been provided with a 
good pair of lungs and a strong heart. To 
be a success as a guide, one should know 
the mountain flowers, trees, animals and 
geological formations. Guides must be 
experts at coaxing a fire to burn, even 
when the rain is falling and especially 
when the snow is falling. They must be 
weather wise, able to saddle and bridle a 
horse or burro, and above all, they must 
understand human nature, for mountain 
climbers need a deal of managing. They 
must be held back during the first part of 
a trip and pushed ahead during the last 
part, and generally encouraged and 


heartened to reach the objective point, 
and return home feeling the joy of 
accomplishment—not too tired to eat or 
sleep. 

Guides need to be believers in pre- 
paredness. Blistered feet and severe sun- 
burn should be avoided rather than cured. 
A clever guide looks to the comfort 
of his party before starting as well as dur- 
ing the trip, but in spite of all precau- 
tions, accidents will happen, and guides 
must carry a few first aid remedies, know 
how to treat sprains and blisters and have 
a knowledge of how and when to admin- 
ister heart stimulants. 

The usual rate paid to a mountain 

guide is five dollars’a day, but ten or even 
twenty is not an unusual price. It is 
true the work lasts but a few months a 
rear, but the guide who uses eyes, note 
hook and camera to good advantage, will 
have material which she can work over 
in the winter time into nature articles 
for publications or lectures or lantern 
slide talks for women’s clubs and other 
organizations. 

More than one mountain hotel has 
arranged to furnish young women guides 
for its guests during the coming summer 
and while Americans are confining their 
traveling to American resorts there is an 
unusual opportunity for women to es- 
tablish themselves as guides and make 
their work a regular feature of the moun- 
tain resort hotels. These hotels, like 
other resort hotels, entertain more women 
than men, and especially this summer, 
when most men will have sterner duties 
elsewhere, there will be many women 
guests glad to avail themselves of the 
services of capable women guides. 
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Farming His Own 


(Continued from page 27) 


on this legislation, Secretary Lane said, 
“This is urged upon you as a measure of 
emergency. 
the Reclamation Service today, I would 
follow out this scheme as to every acre 


of land, government and private, on our | 


projects. I would say, “The government 
will put in the dam; it will put in the 
main canal; it will level the land; it will 
seed the land,’ and then I would divide 


that land up, and would not allow any- | 


body to go on it except the man who was 
capable of using it.” 


Fortunately, through the foresight of | 


Director Davis, action on the Truckee- 
Carson Project in helping the settler to 
improve his farm does not have to wait for 
legislation as authority to clear and level 
land has already been secured and work 
along this line is now under way. Two 
75 horsepower tractors are clearing away 
the sagebrush, leveling down the sand 
hummocks, building the ditches and mak- 
ing ready for seeding and cropping, in 
1918, the 7000 acres above referred to. 
When those 7000 acres have been pre- 
pared, work will begin on another 7000 
acres of unpatented land, which will be 
cleared, leveled and seeded and made 
ready for other settlers, so that on the 
whole it is hoped that 20,000 acres will be 
added next season to the crop-growing 
area of this project through making the 
government a partner of the settler. This 
will mean more wheat in 1918, but that 
is by far the smallest gain. The great 
value of this innovation is the hardship 
and privation it saves the wives and 
children of settlers, in shortening of the 
period of unproductive toil and in cutting 
out expenses and losses that are as need- 
less as they are hard to bear. 

This 20,000 acres is a small area com- 
pared to the needs of the nation. But the 
same policy and methods, if given wider 
application, will add hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres to the cropped area next 
year and will mean broader and better 
opportunities for settlers and_ their 
families than have been afforded in this 
country since the free and fertile public 
lands were taken up. 


OWEVER, this financial assistance 

should not stop with government land. 
It should be a feature of every coloniza- 
tion enterprise on privately owned land. 
The imperative need of this was shown by 
a recent inspection of 2000 acres which 
had just been sold to settlers, the capital 
of many of them being wholly inade- 
quate. The owners did not require any 
initial payment and have given the 
settlers seven years’ time in which to 
pay for the land. But in that seven years’ 
time they must not only earn the money 
to pay for the land but practically as 
much more to improve and equip their 
farms. The profits of agriculture would 
not enable these settlers to earn the money 
out of the soil in that length of time even 
if their farms were fully equipped and 
their methods were efficient. Instead of 
this being the case, many of them are 
working with poor teams and poor tools. 
They lack money to buy food and to 
meet their working expenses, so their 
work of cultivation and development is 
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Carnation Milk in Any Recipe 

Try it for custards, for ice cream, for all creamed dishes | 
wherever you now use bottled milk or cream. The full ] 
If too il 
rich simply add pure water—directions on each can. poll | 
As to purity, Carnation Milkis always 
dependable. It is absolutely pure and 
safe, because itis only clean, sweet cow’s 
milk evaporated to the consistency of 
cream, then sealed airtight and sterilized. 

Free Recipe Book 


Write today for copy of “The Story 
of Carnation Milk,” containing 100 
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How to Whip | 
Carnation Milk 

(1) Heat can in water | 
brought to boiling. (2) Thor- | 
oughly chill by placing can | 
on ice. (3) Pour from can | 
into bowl packed in cracked | 
ice. (4) Whip rapidly with | 
rotary egg-beater. (5) Fla- | 
vor to taste with powdered | 
sugar and vanilla. Serve 
immediately. 





Carnation Milx Products Co., 962 Stu- 
att Building, Seattle, U. S. A. 
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interrupted. Unaided, they will not 
bring one-sixth of the area into cultivation 
this year and the seven-year period will be 
over. before a large part of the land is 
farmed, much less. paid for. 

What these settlers need is twenty or 
thirty years’ time in which to complete 
payments. They need some credit sys- 
tem that will provide for the complete 
improvement and equipment of these 
farms at the outset, and until these es- 
sential needs of success are provided coloni- 
zation by poor men will be hazardous and 
its methods subject to just criticism. 

The need for more crops makes it 
desirable that this land be promptly 
brought into cultivation. The owners of 
the land were asked if they could finance 
the settlers in these improvements. 
This they were unable to do. They were 
then asked if they would join the settler 
in giving a first mortgage to pay for this 
development work. This they were 
willing to do. But the difficulty 1 in carry- 
ing out this plan is that it involves such a 
radical change in ideas, methods and 
policies that there is difficulty in securing 
the money from public sources and in 
devising the methods that will make it a 
financially safe undertaking. The first 
step in this new dev elopment must be to 
secure a recognition of changed condi- 
tions and the adoption of new ideas. 


HUS far all our land laws and land 
policies have been based on the as- 
sumption that the lure of land ownership 
would alone cause agricultural develop- 
ment to keep pace with growth in other 
directions; that we need not give any at- 
tention to the capital or aptitude of 
settlers because those who lacked both 
could cope with the obstacles to be over- 
come and could succeed. Instead of em- 
ploying expert knowledge and experience 
to, plan and direct the development of 
rural communities as is now done by other 
enlightened countries, we have left this to 
chance or to those who had little knowl- 
edge and small concern as to ultimate re- 
sults. We have spent millions of dollars 
building irrigation works, but have dis- 
regarded the far larger expenditure needed 
to prepare for cultivation the lands these 
works are to serve. We have recognized 
the value of engineers in designing dams 
and canals, but have ignored the value of 
expert agricultural knowledge in planning 
houses and providing other things essen- 
tial to the settler’s health and comfort 
and to bringing the land, on which the 
value of this expenditure depends, into 
prompt and profitable cultivation. 

All those who have watched the strug- 
gles of settlers, who have been in their 
homes and heard their stories, have 
realized how wasteful and inefhcient this 
policy has been. Many of these settlers 
have entered on the reclamation and im- 
provement of a tract of land with the 
belief that its nominal ownership was an 
endowment. The familiar formula of 
the land settlement agent has been, ““The 
land will pay for itself.’’ Settlers have 
found, on the contrary, that a tract of 
unimproved land is something very differ- 
ent from a farm, especially in those 
sections of the country which require to 
be either irrigated or drained. They 
have found that until a house can be 
built the family has either to live in a 
tent or board in town. They find that 
while the land is being leveled, the 
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house being built, and the domestic water 


supply being put in, there is no income.: 


On the contrary, there are heavy living 
expenses, and these contribute to make 
the family homesick and discouraged. 

When the individual settler works with- 
out aid or direction, the time spent in 
making preliminary improvements often 
prevents a crop from being planted the 
first year, and he finds his meager capital 
swallowed up in living expenses before he 
can get any return from the land. As a 
result his small capital is exhausted 
before he gets started and debt compels 
him to give up when under a properly 
thought out system he would have suc- 
ceeded. We have left the settler who 
develops the resources of the nation and 
creates taxable wealth to pay from ten 
per cent to 18 per cent for money which 
he has to borrow, while enterprises which 
have no public value, but differently 
located, have been able to obtain it for 
from four per cent to six per cent. While 
this article was being written a letter 
was received from a settler who, to meet 
pressing needs, has just borrowed $2000. 
The loan is for one year, for which the 
settler gave his note for $2300, and in 
addition had to pay eight per cent on this 
latter sum. Twenty-four per cent is a 
higher interest rate than agriculture will 
stand. We must protect settlers from 
such extortion. 

What is still more disastrous, we have 
permitted men with inadequate capital 
to enter on the development of land which 
involved an initial expenditure of from 
$50 an acre to $100 an acre and made no 
effort to either warn them against the 
hazard or to provide money, although it 
was certain that without it failure was 
inevitable. One reason why we have 
done this is because settlement condi- 
tions have changed so rapidly in recent 
years that public knowledge has not kept 
pace with that change. Because settlers 
succeeded when fertile land could be had 
for the payment of a small filing fee, or 
could be bought at from $10 to $25 an 
acre, many ask, “Why cannot the 
pioneer of today do what his grandfather 
did?” Those who ask this do not realize 
that in many sections of the country the 
price of farm land has risen five hundred 
per cent in twenty years, that the fertile 
public land which does not require irriga- 
tion or drainage has practically disap- 
peared, that the cost of farm labor and 
farm equipment has risen faster than the 
price of farm products (that is, until the 
beginning of the war), th: it water for ir- 
rigation has increased in price from an 
average of about $15 an acre to an 
average of over $50 an acre, and that 
the free game, free timber and free range 
which helped out the lean years of the 
pioneer are not open to the settler of to- 


day. 


ABITS and ideas tend to be retained 
long after the reason for their exist- 
ence has disappeared. Because men with- 
out capital were able to buy and pay for 
farms when land cost from one-tenth to 
one-fifth what it costs now, oversanguine 
people are inclined to undertake or can 
be persuaded to undertake to buy high- 
priced land and enter on a kind of culti- 
vation that requires a costly equipment 
without the necessary capital or without 
any definite source from which the money 
can be obtained. Under the conditions 


which prevail in most new colonies the 
yields from crops for the first few years 
are far below what they become after- 
wards. Yet oversanguine settlers, or 
those easily persuaded by irresponsible 
salesmen, undertake to make payments 
that are far beyond the profits of fully 
equipped and highly cultivated farms. 
Those who do this find themselves in a 
position where toil and self-denial will 
not take the place of money. They soon 
realize that agriculture is a capitalized 
industry and that what is needed is some 
system of personal credits under which 
worthy, capable settlers can secure im- 
proved farms and be given a long time to 
pay for them with a low interest rate. 


NS such system of personal credits can 
be put into operation unless there 
goes with it a careful selection of settlers, 
so that money will be advanced only to 
those who give satisfactory evidence of 
industry, honesty and experience. It is 
the care taken in selecting settlers, to see 
that no one gets an opportunity who can- 
not be relied upon to make the best use 
of it, that has made the state systems of 
Denmark and Germany such safe ven- 
tures. Furthermore, there must be 
something beyond credit and aid. Over- 
sight of the operations of settlers until 
they have gone far enough in meeting 
payments to give them a safe equity in 
their farms, must be a part of the system, 
and there must be provision for the 
prompt dismissal of those who are in- 
dolent or who undertake 1 in any way to 
impose on the state’s generosity. Further- 
more, expert advice and direction in the 
early years is as necessary as money. It 
is only where this is provided that the 
right use of the money is assured and the 
inexperienced settler saved from losses 
and mistakes which might bring about 
his downfall and with it financial loss to 
the government. 

The details of the systems for furnish- 
ing the money, subdividing and improving 
the land, and then creating organized 
communities of successful farmers on 
these areas, have been worked out 
through experiment and study until now 
the state aided land settlements of widely 
separated countries like Ireland and 
New Zealand, Australia and Germany and 
Denmark, have practically the same 
working features... The; rate’ of interest 
varies slightly, as does the period for re- 
payment, but the things to be done, the 
methods of selecting settlers, the condi- 
tions imposed on settlement, all have a 
close resemblance. 

That the time has come for America to 
adopt this system is the belief of nearly 
all who have studied the economic prob- 
lems of our rural life.” It is therefore a 
matter of pride and satisfaction to all 
Californians that this state has taken 
the leadership in this fundamental 
agrarian form. It has been accomplished 
through the passage by the legislature of 
Senate Bill No. 584, popularly known as 
the “Breed Bill.” This land settlement 
legislation is the outcome of the report of 
the Commission on Colonization and 
Rural Credits. Its aim is to substitute 
carefully thought out plans of com- 
munity development for the unorganized 
development of the individual settler. 

The reasons for this legislation are 
given in the first section of the act : 

“The legislature believes that land 
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“How many people who talk and write 
about war would have the courage to face a 
minute, fractional part of the reality under- 
lying war’s inherited romance?” 









This sentence from a Collier war article 
indicates more or less exactly Collier’s aim 
in covering the Great War. 


Not that we design to concoct gratuitous 
horror, or destroy belief that this war con- 
tains the heroism, thrills and eye-filling pan- 
oply which poets would make us think are 
the salient facts of all war. 


Collier’s has simply aimed to tell its readers 
what war really 1s. 


Any observer, of course, can fill pages with 
bombardments, charges, retreats, estimates 
of losses and gains. But here, as always, it 
takes the man who is at once keen visioned, 
of wide experience and understanding and an 
artist to create that sense of physical contact 
with this amazing thing oversea for which 
we have felt Collier readers were eager. 


Therefore we have constantly given them 
such things as Gelett Burgess’s vivid picture 
‘““How Fear Came to Paris’’; Perceval Gib- 
bon’s ‘‘The Gate of Germany”’; Frederick 
Palmer’s ‘“‘The Greatest of Battles’’; Wads- 
worth Camp’s ““The Dark Frame of War’’; 
Arthur Ruhl’s “Up to the Front,” “Ru- 
mania Learns What War Is,” ‘‘Russia’s War 
Prisoners,” ‘‘Cannon Fodder.”’ 


Take Ruhl’s work as an example of war 
reporting that realizes the Collier ideal. 
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Consider “‘Russia’s War Prisoners,”’ that pic- 
ture of the blue-gray tide flowing toward 
Siberia; the figures that stand forth from the 
throng — the Bukowina schoolmaster, the 
Luxembourg Jew, the counts and peasants; 
the piles of letters and telegrams following 
the prisoners hither and yon. Consider the 
impression of the author’s whole experience 
which, by very restraint, he succeeds in 
printing on your memory as of something 
you have encountered. 


Or “Cannon Fodder,” a flashlight on the 
meaning of war as seen in a Budapest hos- 
pital. Or that thought-impelling picture of 
the interchange of Austrian and Russian 
wounded outside of Stockholm on a May 
morning. 


This, we repeat, is the Collier ideal in war 
reporting — timeliness, combined with the 
ability to see things as they are, clear think- 
ing and art in writing—which gives the result 
some of the qualities of literature. 


Collier’s feels that by giving Americans the 
actual touch of war, its sounds, its smells, 
telling how it acts, how soldiers die—war 
with all its heroism but stripped of glamour— 
it is helping teach Americans not cravenly to 
shrink from war but rather to think more 
deeply and, out of awakened national con- 
sciousness, to consider why wars happen and 
how the things that make them happen can 
be changed. 


This is another way in which Collier’s earns 
the right to its title ““The National Weekly.” 
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settlement is a problem of great impor- 
tance to the welfare of all the people of 
the state of California and for that 
reason through this particular act en- 
deavors to improve the general economic 
and social conditions of agricultural 
settlers within the state and of the people 
of the state in general.” 

This act is intended to provide a 
demonstration of the value of scientific 
land settlement, which will show to the 
state and to the owners of great landed 
properties what can be accomplished 
through its use. It provides for the pur- 
chase by the state of 10,000 acres of land, 
which will furnish homes for about 250 
families. Under the old individualistic 
plan of colonization each one of these 
250 settlers would spend weeks looking for 
a carpenter, buying material and building 
a shelter for his family. He would buy 
this material under the most unfavorable 
conditions and waste time which should 
have been devoted to cultivation. Under 
the Land Settlement Act plans for farm 
buildings and estimates of cost will be se- 
cured in advance of settlement. Through 
the purchase of material at wholesale and 
supervision by competent builders these 
250 houses will be far better in design 
and built at far less cost than would be 
possible under unorganized, unplanned 
development. The Department of Farm 
Engineering of the University of Cali- 
fornia is now at work planning the 
grouping of farm buildings and preparing 
plans for houses suited to the climate of 
California, so as to make them cheap, 
sanitary and comfortable. The knowl- 
edge and ability of the College of Agri- 
culture will be utilized in an attempt to 
have the agriculture of that community 
meet the needs of California and be 
suited to the soil and conditions of the 
locality. It will give an opportunity in 
connection with the Smith-Hughes Bill, 
for the introduction of vocational training 
in agriculture by setting aside forty 
acres of land for an agricultural school. 
There, as is now done in Denmark, the 
children of the community can be trained 
to be farmers and to love farming. 

It makes possible the introduction at 
the outset of codperative methods in 
buying and selling. Because of the small 
initial payment on land, the long time in 
which to complete payments, and the 
fact that only a part of the cost of im- 
provements has to be paid in cash, with 
time for the remainder, young men will 
be able to marry and enter on the culti- 
vation of a home of their own—something 
which has not been possible in recent 
years. It is this feature more than any 
other which 1s causing social economists 
all over the United States to watch the 
operation of this act with the keenest 
interest. 

There is another feature of this settle- 
ment whose importance will be better 
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understood five years from now than at 
present, and this is the fact that it 
recognizes the farm laborer and his family 
as necessary and important features of 
rural life, and that they need to be con- 
sidered as much as farm owners. Be- 
cause we have not provided homes for 
farm laborers and have made no attempt 
to provide them with permanent employ- 
ment in one locality, men of character, 
industry and ambition. have left this call- 
ing and gone into other pursuits. The 
American who has submitted to its social 
ostracism has tended to become a hobo 
and farm labor is coming to be regarded 
as something to be looked after by people 
from other countries who have no social 
or political standing to maintain and who 
endure conditions and work for low wages 
because of their racial aloofness and be- 
cause their standards of living are low. 
If America is to continue to be a real 
democracy, this separation of the land- 
owner and the farm laborer into distinct 
social strata must cease. It did not exist 
fifty or a hundred years ago and there is 
no need for its existence now. The way 
to change it is to give the farm laborer a 
home of his own. This is provided for 
in the state colony by subdividing a 
part of the land into areas of approxi- 
mately two acres each and erecting a house 
on each which will be bought by the 
laborer and where his family can live a 
self-respecting, independent life. The 
two acres of land will enable the family to 
have its chickens, its pig, and to grow 
a large portion of the fruits and vege- 
tables they consume. The wife and chil- 
dren will be able to improve and beautify 
this little patch of land, the greatest 
value of which is that it is their own. The 
influence of such homes as builders of 
character has been amply shown by the 
experience of other countries. There is no 
erg that it will be equally manifest 
nere. 


HEN this land is sold by the state 
the settler will be required to pay five 
per cent of the cost of the land in cash and 
probably will be required to pay about 
one-third of the cost of the house and 
other improvements. The farm laborer 
will have to make a small initial pay- 
ment, and both the farmer and the farm 
laborer will be given twenty years’ time 
to pay for the house and other improve- 
ments and thirty-six years’ time to pay 
for the land. It will open up to men hav- 
ing a capital of from $1500 to $3000 as 
good an opportunity to buy and pay for 
a farm as that ordinarily offered to an in- 
dividual with a capital of $s000, and it 
will give to the farm laborer what he 
almost wholly lacks now—the oppor- 
tunity to live under his own vine and fig 
tree. 
It is confidently believed that when 
this state has had five years’ trial of this 





system, the results will justify the con- 
clusions reached by the premier of the 
state of Victoria in Australia in 1914 
when in speaking of that state’s. closer 
settlement policy he said: 

“The final success of this investment de- 
pends on the returns which can be ob- 
tained, and in this respect the state 
stands in an entirely different position 
from that occupied five years ago when 
it made intense culture, combined with 
closer settlement, the basis of future de- 
velopment. ‘Then it was an experiment, 
the success of which was doubted by 
many; now it is a demonstrated success. 
Over large areas in widely separated dis- 
tricts more than ten times as many fami- 
lies are settled comfortably, under at- 
tractive social conditions, as were there 
five years ago, and they are obtaining re- 
turns from their holdings that even less 
than five years ago were regarded as im- 
possible. The demonstration that fam- 
ilies can be fully employed and obtain 
a comfortable living on from twenty to 
forty acres of irrigable land not only in- 
sures the financial success of our invest- 
ment in irrigation works, but gives a new 
conception of the ultimate population 
which this state will support and the 
agricultural wealth which it will 
produce.” 


ave policy of state aided and directed 
land settlement, of which the Land 
Settlement Act is the beginning, is des- 
tined to extend rapidly after the war. 
Already two bills have been introduced 
in Congress providing for the improve- 
ment of public land in advance of settle- 
ment. The one introduced by Senator 
Warren of Wyoming provides for the 
building of houses for settlers and giving 
them practical advice and direction dur- 
ing the first four years. It also contains 
a provision for giving settlers the prefer- 
ence right to lease the surrounding public 
range. This should have been done years 
ago. 

After the war this country is more 
likely to lose farmers than to gain them. 
The land settlement measures being 
considered by nearly all the warring 
countries will give more favorable terms 
of purchase than any yet proposed in this 
country. Railway and steamship com- 
panies report that passages are already 
engaged by those who believe that prices 
of land will be low. The estimates of this 
emigration reach as high as one million 
and will consist mainly of farmers and 
farm laborers. The number of these in 
this country is now too small and with 
continued high wages in cities and with 
probable lower prices of farm products, 
we must make the opportunities of rural 
life better and its conditions more attrac- 
tive if congestion in cities is to be avoided 
and the country is not to be marred by 
great stretches of idle land. 





THE COLLEGE GOES TO THE PEOPLE 


“Do not be astonished if the man who calls for your family laundry on Monday morning, or if the plumber who repairs a drain 
pipe in your home, on seeing your cherished college colors hanging on the wall, casually remarks that he, too, is a student of the 
University. The ever growing campus, through the Extension Division, has taken them in as it has captured so many others in 


its drive for the popularization of knowledge 


As an illustration of how far the campus has strayed, take the case of the 


woman in a mountainous part of California who was taking a course by mail in drawing. .She was instructed to make a study in 
perspective by standing on the railroad tracks and drawing the telegraph poles as they vanished in the distance. She wrote a reply 


asking for some other assignment ‘as the nearest railroad track is almost a hundred miles away.’ 
—Tuomas C. Know es, in an article in Sunset for October. 
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In the Heart of the 
Giant Forest 


(Continued from page 43) 


Sierra’s topmost heights, as you will not 
soon forget—of naked granite splintered 
in some spasm of Nature before man was, 
of summer snowfields, and of gray slopes 
stippled with thin coniferous forest sweep- 
ing up from black canyons to a turquoise 
sky. Or, you may with a camera stalk 
mule deer and their fawns in the glades of 
the lower wood, and, if very patient, snap- 
shot the brown bear that daily nose over 
the hotel’s garbage dump for tidbits. It 
is matter of lament among the frequenters 
of the Park that there is lack in it of water- 
falls; for all the world loves a waterfall 
and will go a great way to see even an in- 
different one. There is, to be sure, in one 
of the Kaweah gorges, the wonderful 
plunge of the Marble Fork by a series of 
half a dozen thunderous, foamy leaps; 
but the scene of it is all but inaccessible 
except to hardened mountaineers; and 
the view of it from the dizzy coign of Ad- 
miration Point, half a mile off the stage 
road, is too distant and too nerve-racking 
to be impressive. 


HEN there are the Meadows—Cres- 

cent Meadow, Log Meadow, Circle 
Meadow. None 1s over two miles from the 
hotel, and each is a separate trip through 
crowded blue- spired lupine and sheets of 
bracken up to your waist, the trail as soft 
to the tread as a carpet. Now and again 
thickets of dogwood, thimbleberry, wild 
currant, manzanita and ceanothus toss 
their varied bloom across your path, and 
occasionally asa light to your feet the snow 
plant holds up its flaming torch. If your 
eyes are sharp, you will recognize seedling 
sequoias setting out debonairly upon their 
millennium-long life journeys, just as if 
man were not preaching the end of the 
world at hand. Thoreau thought the 
skunk-cabbage spears poking up. through 
the muck of autumnal swamps a cheerful 
sight, but in these jaunty young sequoias 
we have, I think, a cheerfuler. 

And the meadows when you reach 
them—how lovely they are, like wells of 
light let down into the compact forest, 
musical with bird notes and the murmur 
of bees, their emerald floors starred with 
wild bloom. From their borders rise, to a 
hundred and fifty feet or more, the mag- 
nificent walls of the forest, the sequoias 
in them readily picked out by their char- 
acteristic, dome-like crowns. Your first 
awe of the mammoth trees has now worn 
off, and in its place is simple love of them; 
as a human preacher is found to be none 
the less a man because of his cloth and 
becomes loved for his humanness. You 
begin to notice too, that these trees have 
been through much suffering; hardly one 
but shows the marks of adverse circum- 
stance, as fire, lightning or hurricane. 
Several are fallen, uprooted by winds of 
long ago. One of these has been so thor- 
oughly bored out by fire that only the 
shell remains, and you may walk erect for 
fifty feet inside the prostrate trunk; then, 
by stooping, continue on and out the 
other end. The hold of the sequoias on 
life is marvelous. I recall one crippled 
specimen at Crescent Meadow—crippled 
but erect as a soldier—more than half of 











“Emergency Money” 


How often the embarrassment of being without ready 
cash has confronted you! And yet you wisely fear the 
risk of carrying a large sum in coin or currency. 


The constant habit of keeping on your person a reserve 
fund in “A.B.A.” Cheques means constant prepared- 
ness for emergencies requiring ready money. 


“A.B.A.” Cheques 


are accepted in all civilized countries as readily as 
actual money. 


American 
Bankers 
Association 


They are safe to carry, because no one can use them 
until you have countersigned them. Your counter- 
signature on an “A.B, A.” Cheque, in the presence of 
the person accepting the Cheque, is the only identifi- 
cation required. They are the safest, handiest ° ‘travel 
money” as well as “emergency money.’ 





Get them at your bank, or write Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, for booklet and information 
as to where they may be had in your vicinity. 
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whose trunk throughout eighty feet on 
one side had been eaten away by fire; yet 
on the unburned side, which was reduced 
almost to a slab, there was a vigorous 
growth of healthy foliage. Undiscour- 
aged, the tree suggested some disem- 
boweled giant living on by his spinal 
column! 

Fire, indeed, would seem to have been 
the sequoias’ chief scourge, for most of the 
older ones show the black hand of it on 
their bark. One wonders how in the con- 
flagrations that have left such scars on 
the sequoias, the other forest trees escaped, 
for they—the great yellow and sugar 
pines and their kindred—show no mark of 
such damage. The fact doubtless is that 
the sweep of flame when it came, con- 
sumed all the forest then standing except 
the stubborn sequoias, whose thick, resin- 
less bark formed an armor that saved 
them when the rest went up in smoke. 
This greenwood therefore, in which they 
now stand, must be a fresh growth of 
later time. Large as many of these pines 
and firs are, none, probably, are over a 
couple of centuries old—mere infants in 
years compared with sequoias. One fa- 
mous individual among the fire-marked 
veterans, which goes now by the name of 
The Chimney Tree, must once have been 
a veritable furnace, spouting flames. It 
has lost its crown and the entire inside of 
the trunk has been gutted from bottom 
to top; but the tree is not dead, many of 
its upper limbs being feathered with a 
thrifty leafage. At the base a tunnel leads 
into the heart of the tree, where standing 
as in a room, one may contemplate the 
sky as through a hundred-foot telescope. 
Better yet is it to lie on the springy bed of 
needles and ages-old humus carpeting the 
floor of this arboreal grotto, and looking 
out into the green forest shot through with 
sunlight, watch for the appearing of the 
woodland folk of fur and feather. As 
shooting is prohibited in the park, bird 
and beast abound in a variety that is 
likely to enrich your every day with the 
delight of some fresh discovery. About 
fifty species and varieties of mammals, 
big and little, and 180 of birds have been 
identified as residents or regular visitors 
within the Park’s limits. 


O it is ever about the Big Trees that 

interest centers in the Sequoia National 
Park and it is these and their abundance 
that make it unique among the nation’s 
reserves. Of distinctly human interest 
there is little. Tourists and campers are, 
of course, exotics, who do not as a rule 
make permanent impress upon the local 
life. Hunters and trappers have been 
banished, years since, leaving no savor 
of romance, though to one such, James 
Wolverton, by name, is ascribed the honor 
of discovering and christening the biggest 
Big Tree in the Park, the one ticketed 
General Sherman. They have left, how- 
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ever, a cabin or two rotting away in the 
woods’ dark depths, for painter or photog- 
rapher to try his art upon; and at Log 
Meadow is the quaint restdence of a soli- 
tary who holds a private claim in the 
midst of the Government’s Reserve, and 
lives in a fallen sequoia, the stump end 
boarded up and finished with door and 
window. As for Indians, all are gone; but 
here and there the rambler comes upon 
their mills of yester year, if he knows 
them—expanses of flat rock in the sun, 
pocketed with bowl-like cavities where 
aforetime the women pounded seeds into 
meal with stone manos, gossiping the 
while, we may suppose, and sing-songing 
their tribal chants. 


eee the genesis of the Sequoia Na- 
tional Park is itself a story of human 
interest staged upon that road by which vis- 
itors in vehicle or motor car must enter the 
domain. About thirty years ago, it seems, 
some idealistic Socialists, seeking escape 
for labor from the discomforting exactions 
of capital, heard of this vast untouched 
timberland then unclaimed, so isolated 
and moated about by the deep chasms of 
the Kaweah as to be deemed inaccessible, 
and therefore negligible for commercial 
exploitation. The Socialists, however, 
were not so easily discouraged. They 
found the forest immensely to their liking, 
re-dubbed the General Sherman tree 
“Karl Marx,” and set to, three hundred of 
them, men and women, with their own 
hands to build a road to it from Kaweah, 
a tiny foothill settlement then the ter- 
minus of the county road. Of course 
everybody thought them a pack of fools, 
the world’s usual estimate of idealists even 
when their idealism is backed up by 
muscle; for though an air line from Ka- 
weah to Moro Rock is only about eight 
miles, the roadway winding in and out of 
rincons and pockets of the mountains, as 
it needs must, would cover a distance of 
twenty-five at least, and much of it had 
to be carved like a shelf out of solid cliffs 
dropping almost sheer a thousand feet. 
For four years the work went on. They 
had then reached the outer fringe of the 
forest, and had completed fourteen miles 
of as capital a piece of mountain road as 
one often travels. I should like to think 
it was so excellent because done from 
single-eyed love for an ideal. The hu- 
miliating fact appears to be, however, 
that it was blasted out amid much com- 
monplace bickering and ill humor; and | 
suspect that but for the women (who in 
those 1880’s were still of the unemanci- 
pated variety and stayed on the job when 
the men were attending the meetings for- 
ever being held at Kaweah), the work 
would have been thrown up sooner. It 
is matter of record that once those sturdy 
ladies saved the woods from impending 
destruction by fire, when every man was 
absent at a speech-making. But in the 


end, internal dissension wrought its per- 
fect work; the association went to pieces, 
and pick and shovel were ditched at the 
vacancy still marked on the maps as 
Colony Mill. 

The road, however, had now brought 
the timber so near that the lumberman’s 
interest in the forest was awakened, and 
they petitioned Washington to annul the 
individual Socialist claims, charging sun- 
dry illegalities. The result was indeed 
the ousting of the Socialist remnant, but 
also a refusal to throw the lands open to 
reéntry by anybody. Instead the Gov- 
ernment created of them the Sequoia Na- 
tional Park. So in 1890, where Socialism 
had sown, did the whole people of the 
United States reap. 

And incidentally, it is said, have not 
yet paid for what they reaped. For 
though the Government thought the 
fourteen Socialistic miles of road good 
enough to take over and keep, itself add- 
ing ten more from Colony Mill to the 
heart of the Giant Forest, the claims of 
the original builders for their labor and 
cash outlay are still after quarter of a 
century pigeon-holed in Washington. 
Such at least is the ugly charge one hears 
today among even disinterested mountain 
folk. Of the original Kaweah band this 
world or the next has swallowed up most; 
but here and there a survivor is found, 
eking out existence within sight of the 
brave, old adventure. One of them I 
chanced upon clerking it in a mountain 
store—a grave, sad-eyed man of sixty 
or so. 

“T don’t object to the Government’s 
taking the forest and making a National 
Reserve,” he said, as we chatted together 
in the quiet of a summer evening, ‘“‘for 
probably more people are in the best 
sense benefited by this than would have 
been by our scheme; but we should have 
been paid for our road, which was a good 
road.” And there was bitterness in the 
tone. 


ES, it is a good road, and somewhere 

I hope a reward is preparing—either 
in Caesar’s coin or the spirit’s—for the 
honest work put into it. It has opened 
the way to one of the loveliest of the na- 
tion’s playgrounds and wonderlands. As 
I trod its easy winding grade on my way 
out of the forest, it was pleasant to meet 
other vacationists on their way in for a 
taste of the happy woodland life at the 
road’s end—family parties, mostly, from 
ranch and from city shop, some in wagons, 
some in automobiles, some ahorseback. 
Once, a party of young folk, girls and 
young men, college students or clerks 
from the valley stores, came footing it 
behind a string of pack burros with flap- 
ping ears and twinkling feet. Long after 
they passed, I could hear their merry 
songs and laughter echoing in the upper 
canyon. 





HUNTING WITH THE LONG BOW 


“The man who says ‘Oh, yes, I used to shoot those things when I was a kid,’ doesn’t know what a real bow looks like. He 
doesn’t know how to nock an arrow properly and couldn’t pull it to the head if he strained every muscle in his shoulder. Even 
among the modern Indians archery is a decadent art. The days of powerful and effective shooting are passed. It was Ishi, the 
California Indian, the last uncivilized American, who started a little group of us on archery as a means of hunting game. Ishi 


shot the bow as the Indians did when Cabeza de Vaca explored this continent. 


So we were started by a master archer. The bow 


is a very difficult implement to master and one must use with it those wiles and arts of the chase which demand patience and 
effort. To us it seems fairer to the game, better sport, representing more personal achievement than does the mere pulling of a 
—Dnkr. Saxton Pops, in an article in SuNseET necessarily postponed for October. 


trigger.” 
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Over the Top 


(Continued from page 4o) 


is a climber of the high peaks. The feat 
of topping a cloud-capped pinnacle is 
not only beyond the physical ability of 
many mountaineers; it 1s beyond their 
aspirations, and that doesn’t imply that 
they are any less the intrepid mountain- 
eers! here are lower altitudes that defy 
all but the most expert climbers and 
many, even, of these. There are very 
respectable peaks of the goco-feet class— 
and in the western ranges gooo feet is a 
moderate elevation—whose ascent is 
proof of none but the sheerest nerve and 
clearest head; and there are mountains 
boasting an altitude of nearly fifteen 
thousand feet that almost any sturdy 
man or woman may ascend under proper 
guidance. Then, too, one may be as 
physically staunch and fit as any for the 
long pull up the slopes, and yet fall victim 
to the heart depression of the altitudes 
and to attacks of mountain sickness, like 
unto which that of the sea is a brother! 
Even seasoned climbers are susceptible 
to these on occasion, so that one may be 
an expert mountaineer, wise in all the 
technique of rock and ice-slope, fissure 
and crevasse, and still not have to his 
credit the ascent of the loftiest peaks. 

But there are plenty of other aims worthy 
of the mountaineer. To the photog- 
rapher, the botanist, the forester, the 
writer, even the wholly unscientific lay- 
man that goes out for the pure delights 
of wood and stream and camp, there are 
absorbing interests at the lower levels. 

In the flowering meadows, among mirror- 
ing lakes; on the trail of misty ghosts in 
the early morning chased by darts of 
sunlight through the trees; at the timber- 
line-haunts of the gnarled firs, crouching 
like gnomes to grin in wry derision at 
their upright brothers below; and through 
ice-scarred canyons where the glacial 
age has written its message in passing— 
there are trails that lead on to ice-floes 
and blue-shadowed crevasses, where end- 
less caverns lure to endless journeys. It 
is the magic combination of all the moun- 
tains’ charms that gives volume to the 


Red Gods’ call in the West. 
WV VS or not one goes on the big 


climb, however, throughout the 
camp little else is talked of. It is the moun- 
taineering feat of the year and every moun- 
taineer is on his toes with interest. In 
the tents and at camp-fires the chances of 
the trip, the changes of the weather are 
discussed with speculation. On the day 
chosen for the climb the sky is scanned 
with critical eye. The presence of mist 
or fog in the canyons, the way of the 
wind, the look of the clouds—all are 
gauged by the judgment of the Outing 
Committee. For the mountain tops of 
the perpetual snows are haughtily be- 
yond the summer laws of the lower hills, 
and storm and blizzard may rage among 
the upper gorges and on the open ridges 
even while the valleys below bask in a 
summer sun. The chances of life and 
death are about even on the ice-slopes of 
the peaks. The seasoned mountaineer 
knows what to do in any case; he can be 
trusted to look after his own footing. 
But in the climbing party will be those 
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that are making their first ascent and 
others not always sure-footed, and even 
the best of mountaineers may have an 
accident. No foolhardy chances are 
taken by the leaders with the shaley 
ridges, the avalanche, the glassy preci- 
pices and snow- -slopes. 

The day, however, being propitious, 
the last preparations for the climb are 
made. Sleeping bags are strapped, calks 
inspected. Rations, ice-pick, goggles and 
grease paint having been stowed in the 
knapsack, belts are hitched up a notch 
and the line draws up in company for- 
mation, each in command of its lieuten- 
ant. The leader’s whistle shrills once 
more through the canyon. The camp 
shouts a rousing cheer and, flanked by 
the rear guard, the line weaves out of 
sight through the trees. 

‘Tt m ay be early morning. The peak 
may be one that can be climbed and the 
descent made in a day. If so, a brisk 
pace is set by the leader and timberline 
is passed within an hour or two. At 
snow-line a short stop is made to don 
grease paint and goggles before the climb 
of the mountain proper begins. On the 
other hand, the start may be made in the 
afternoon—the usual custom on_ the 
higher peaks—that the base slopes and the 
first of the rocks may be made by night- 
fall. Then, in the shelter of an over- 
hanging ledge or on the ridge of the moun- 
tain’s shoulder, with a sheer fall of thou- 
sands of feet on every side, a temporary 
camp is made and the sleeping-bags 
spread for the might. There, in the eddy- 
ing swirl of the clouds and the sweep 
of winds from far off the neighboring ice- 
fields, the night is slept away, but with 
the peep of the sun above the edge of the 
world, the camp is astir. A fire of faggots 
packed from timberline concedes a pot of 
steaming tea to supplement the tried and 
true ration of nuts, raisins, hardtack and 
chocolate of the commissary, before bag- 
gage and supplies are cached for the re- 
turn and the main climb is_ begun. 
Lightened of packs and bearing only 
alpenstocks and ice-picks, the line forms 
once more and starts on its way. 


Wee has known the ecstasy of that 
pilgrimage —the steady trudge 

across rippled snow-fields, the round of 
rearing rock, the slip over clattering shale? 

Who has viewed the majestic course of a 
glacier on its sweep through towering walls? 

Who has felt the thrill to its perils as he 
picks his way across its saw-toothed jaws, 
venturing but a moment’s glance into 
its icy throat? Who has faced the puni- 
ness of his own existence as he rounded a 
sheer white curve, one careless step on 
whose glassy slope would send him hur- 
tling to the rocks ten thousand feet below? 
None but the climber that has come to 
grips with the peaks knows the stir of it. 
None but he can gauge the final triumph 
when, by steps hacked up the face of a 
defiant cliff, across a yawning crevasse by 
the aid of the life-line, up a last steep 
slope in the teeth of a bitter wind, he 
drags himself to the leader’s side—and 
there stands face to face with the uni- 
verse! There, above billowing seas of 
cloud, he looks out over the edge of the 
world, and what he sees is measured by 
what is in his own heart. 


Unto each the voice and vision : 
And to each a man that knows his naked soul! 
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Not for more than a little while can he 
stand to look—only long enough to write 
his name in the record and make the 
cairn for its burial; long enough, perhaps, 
if he’s on a crater’s rim—an ancient 
hearthstone, maybe, of one of the Red 
Gods himself !—to heat a cup of snow with 
a bouillon cube over one of the steaming 
fissures in the rock, and down a hasty 
drink before it freezes in the wind. Then, 
face about, once more the line is headed 
for the valleys. 

Night finds a_sore-spent company 
trudging through the woods and into the 
circle of the firelight at the camp. But 
hot supper and the balsam boughs are 
ready for the rescue, and what’s the odds? 
The climb of the year has been made, the 
summer outing has achieved its purposes. 
Morning will see the breaking of the 
camp. 


O for two weeks or a month, according 

to whether it’s in the reaches of the 
northern peaks with their cold nights and 
distance from supplies, or the milder and 
more accessible Sierra, the summer camp 
is an institution. In the Canadian Rock- 
ies an eight to ten days’ outing in a 
group of alpine peaks accomplishes a deal 
of climbing and exploring. In Colorado, 
camping at the base of a 1 4,000-foot 
eminence, two weeks give as vigorous a 
spell of mountain work as one may want. 
At the heights of the Coast ranges, the 
Mazamas and Mountaineers put in from 
two weeks to a month in climbing the 
ice-bound summits, while the Sierras, 
able to go lighter, make more meandering 
trips among the peaks of the High Ne- 
vadas. Much of it is work, but a lot of 
it is play. Much of the work is in the 
nature of play, and no matter how rigor- 
ous the days, they are enjoyed to the 
limit. At night there are the camp-fires 
and the “‘jinks.” ‘There may be a great 
“Sell” circus, with thrilling equestrian 
feats by the kind permission of the pack- 
mules. A vaudeville performance of 
barber-shop melody and “stunts” may 
be quite outrivaled by a gipsy chorus 
done in grease paint and bandanas. Or 
one like John Burroughs or Enos Mills— 
John Muir no longer walks among his 
beloved hills—may talk of his staider 
experiences in the life of the open. For 
numbered as guests or members, the 
mountaineering clubs count many dis- 
tinguished men and women in their per- 
sonnel—scientists, statesmen, social work- 
ers, writers, citizens—and to rub elbows 
in the fellowship of the camp and trail 
with others of large vision and sizable 
endeavor, is to get a little nearer to the 
heights of living. 

The mountaineering clubs of the West 
count a membership of some four thou- 
sand ‘“‘hikers,” men and women from all 
over the world and of all trades and pro- 
fessions, active workers of every sort. 
That they are active in something goes 
without saying. None ever qualifies as a 
mountaineer who is given to idleness. 
It is not his aspiration! But if it were, he 
would fail of his test on the first cross- 
country “hike” he undertook. For it is 
not alone the physical endurance that 
qualifies a mountaineer; it is the spirit of 
the worker. It is this that makes for the 
comradeship of the trail, the fellowship of 
the camp. It is this that classes moun- 
taineering as the cleanest sport in the 
world; it is this that gives to the rigors of 


the game something more than a season’s 
value, for behind the expeditions of every 
mountaineering club is a purpose ex- 
pressing, in its largest sense, the spirit of 
the worker. 

The Sierras, for instance, pioneers of 
the Western clubs, came into existence in 
1892 in the early days of the forestry 
movement when, under the leadership of 
John Muir, that reverent patriarch of the 
hills, a coterie of interested persons got 
together for a purpose which, expressed 
in their by-laws, set the pace for all the 
clubs that have followed. “To explore, 
enjoy and render accessible the mountain 
regions of the Pacific Coast, to publish 
authentic information concerning them; 
to enlist the support and codperation of 
the people and the Government in pre- 
serving the forests and other natural fea- 
tures of the Sierra Nevada mountains” — 
that was the pledge of the Sierras, echoed 
by the Mazamas in 1894 when, in a dra- 
matic moment on the summit of Mount 
Hood, their club came into being as the 
next of its kind. In 1906-7 the Moun- 
taineers of Washington and the two 
Canadian clubs were formed with similar 
aims toward the Pacific Northwest, and 
at Denver the Colorado Mountain Club, 
now in its sixth year, purposes “‘to unite 
the energy, interests and knowledge of 
the lovers, students and explorers of the 
mountains of Colorado.” ‘Thus each to 
its own terrain. 


N California there have been saved 

from the axe the giant redwoods, young 
a thousand years before Moses led the 
Children of Israel through the wilderness, 
and the Yosemite, Tuolumne, Kern and 
Kings river paradises are not the least 
of the gifts of the Sierras to the nation. 
The Crater Lake region in Oregon and 
the Rainier National Park and that 
National Monument uprearing in the 
Olympics, have given to the people 

national playgrounds as large as kingdoms 
of Europe, thanks to the Mazamas and 
the Mountaineers. A signal service of 
the British Columbia Club has been the 
opening of the hitherto inaccessible Gari- 
baldi district, fifty miles north of Van- 
couver, and this, together with the zealous 
work of the Canadian Alpine Club in ex- 
ploring, surveying and mapping the Cana- 
dian Rockies, has given a new wonderland 
to the world. The Colorado Club, besides 
its exploration work in the southern 
Rockies, conducts lectures and courses in 
the public schools on life out-of-doors. 

Therefore, it is not only for love of the 
languorous woods and loamy trails, 
couch of new-pulled hemlock and the 
starlight on our faces,” that the canyons 
echo every year to a joyous visitation. 
Nor even for the lustier thrills of the 
grim steeps, the clatter of shale under 
clambering feet, the roar of avalanche, 
the scaling of ice-bound pinnacle, do the 
hardiest of the climbers risk the perils 
of the heights. But that trails may be 
blazed for others to follow, that the hand 
of the vandal may be stayed and that the 
storied cliffs may be read and the tale of 
the world’s making be passed on to com- 
ing ages—that is the serious purpose of 
the mountaineer. 


“And we go—go—go away from here! 
On the other side the world we’re overdue! 
’Send the road is clear before you when the 
old spring fret comes o’er you, 
And the Red Gods call for you!” 
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The Red Rebels ] 


Declare War 


(Continued from page 21) 


one central body. Upon the appointed 
day, at the dawn of the Social Revolu- 


tion, every worker in all the industrial | 


world would join in the final General 
Strike and, presto! the porterhouse mil- 
lennium would be there, full blown, the 
era of stew and beans for the workers 
would vanish ina twinkling. Against the 
folded arms of the world’s w orkers all the 


bayonets and machine guns of capital | 


would be helpless, argues the I. W. W. 


That is the theory, the philosophy un- | 
derlying the activities of the international | 
revolutionary organization agitating in | 


—_ United States as the I. W. W. It | 


is anti-nationalistic, anti-patriotic, anti- 
militaristic to the core; it recognizes no 
law; it declines to hamper i its freedom of 


action by agreements or contracts; as in | 
Butte it strikes first and makes its de- | 


mands afterward. Unlike many craft 
unions, it never “closes its charter.” It 


does not charge five, ten, fifty or a hun- | 
dred dollars’ initiation fee. <A dollar | 
gives any worker admission to its ranks,’ 


and it draws no line of color, race or sex. 
Its organization is as elastic as the Con- 
stitution and it is as hard to eradicate as 
the boll weevil. And its greatest, deepest 
strength lies in the fact that it extends 
the red hand of fellowship to the lowliest 


of the workers, that it has made itself the | 


special champion of those who are paid 
the least and work the longest and the 
hardest, that it has taken up the cudgels 
for the “wops” and the “bohunks,” “for 
the masses of the ignorant immigrants 
neglected by the authorities, despised 
even by their aristocratic native fellow 
workers, abandoned by all to the mercy 
of the greediest among employers, of the 
ost brutal among gang bosses. 


I AM not singing a panegyric of the 
]1.W.W. Iam merely endeavoring to 
analyze and lay bare the sources from 
which this organization of avowed rebels 
derives its immense strength, a power 
vast enough to shut down the country’s 
greatest copper mines during a period 
when every pound of the metal is urgently 
needed, to paralyze the lumber industry 


in three states and to spread terror in a | 


hundred farming communities. 


It is possible that German money has | 
been used liberally to bring about the | 


present activities of the organization, but 
it would be an imitation of the ostrich to 
attribute the full scope of I. W. W. ac- 
tions to this source. The real I. W. W. 
does not mind being called a traitor or a 
slacker; he merely grins and acknowledges 
cheerfully his total lack of patriotism. 


He maintains that governments of all | 
kinds, that wars of all kinds are conducted | 


solely for the benefit of the capitalists and 
that he, a mere slave, has no interest in 
them except to make use of the most 
favorable opportunity, when the masters 
have fallen out, to grab for himself, for 
his fellow slaves in mill, mine, forest and 
field, all that he can possibly extract out 
of the necessities of the dominant class. 
This theory, this mode of action is well 
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exemplified in present events. They have 
not reached their limit. Unless all signs 
fail, the lumber strike, at present writing 
confined to northern Idaho, to western 
Montana and eastern Washington, will 
extend across the Cascades into western 
Washington and Oregon, location of the 
most important mills in the Far West. 
Furthermore, there are signs that the 
1. W. W. organizers have been extremely 
—and _ successfully—burrowing into the 
humming shipyards of the Pacific North- 
west, especially along Puget Sound. In 
Seattle, according to the I. W. W. organ, 
ten secretaries are hard at work, and one 
of them is reported to have signed up four 
hundred new members in three days. In 
Aberdeen, Washington, where a_ bitter 
strike and free-speech fight was fought 
out five years ago, five organizers are 
issuing red cards to such an extent that 
they have created an I. W. W. Domestic 
W eae) Union even among the servant 
girls 


WO years ago many charges of dyna- 

mite—and of corruption—caused to 
blow into a thousand piecesone of the oldest 
and strongest of the Far Western labor 
unions, the Butte local of the Western 
Federation of Miners, an organization 
that had dominated the industrial and 
political situation of the famous camp for 
decades. The I. W. W. element supplied 
the dynamite, the fuse and applied the 
match. Following the demise of the 
Western Federation of Miners, Sam 
Gompers endeavored to gather the rem- 
nant of the organization into the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 


Workers, chartered by the American 
Federation of Labor, but the Gompers 
organization did not stand the test. 


When the I. W. W. element on the spur 
of the moment organized a new union in 
June and called the miners out on strike, 
the Gompers organization cheered and 
marched bodily into the camp of the 
forces commanded by Wm. D. Haywood, 
generalissimo of the I. W. W. Similar 
desertions took place in Bisbee, Globe, 
Miami and Clifton, Arizona; in Jerome a 
strike of the copper miners had just been 
settled to the satisfaction, apparently, of 
the men when the I. W. W. leaders called 
upon the miners to strike in sympathy 
with their Bisbee fellow workers. They 
struck, settlements and agreements not- 
withstanding. In Butte the blacksmiths, 
the machinists and other crafts twiddled 
their thumbs at Gompers and, disregard- 
ing their signed agreements, walked out 
on sympathetic strikes. Everywhere the 
I. W. W. demonstrated that they had the 
power to set at naught the ideal of pa- 
triotic. duty and to guide the actions of 
the workers along the lines of crass and 
open self-interest 

Of course they enjoyed a perfect com- 
bination of circumstances. An actual 
labor shortage existed in every line of en- 
deavor. Employers were more or less 
competing with one another. ‘Tales of 
fabulous profits, many of them true, were 
constantly recited, the workers’ envy was 
aroused by constant comparison of their 
earning: with the profits of the capitalist. 
The high cost of living was exploited for 
all it was worth and more. No argument 
was left unpolished by nimble-tongued 
advocates of the Social Revolution who, 
however, were careful to subordinate 
their ultimate aims to the necessities of 
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the moment. It seems that the word 
went out from headquarters to lay. off 
the rough blocd-and-thunder stuff, to 
tone dowd the revolutionary arguments, 
to play on the men’s cupidity in order to 
arouse them to action. And the plan 
worked, is still working, just as it worked 
in Australia where the coal miners re- 
mained sullenly on strike even though 
the wheat ships and transports carrying 
supplies to the heroic fighters in Asia 
Minor and in France had to lie tied up at 
the docks. The sullen envy artfully 
aroused by a handful of skilled agitators 
sufficed to overpower the voice of duty 
and patriotism. 

Well, you say, what can be done about 
it? Shall the soldiers be called out? 
Shall machine guns be used to bring the 
men to reason? Shall the worst agitators 
be presented with hempen necklaces by 
vigilance committees? 

I -have no ready-made solution for the 
problem presented by the growing power 
of the Industrial Workers of the World, 
but I do not believe, looking back into 
history, that machine guns and gibbets 
are an effective remedy. It has been 
tried too often to promise lasting results. 
Rather I am inclined to look for a partial 
solution of the problem in the conditions 
as they exist in San Francisco and en- 
virons. 

Of the San Francisco field the secretary 
of the I. W. W. spe aks with bitter con- 
tempt. He can’t make any headway. 
They won’t listen to him. They won’t 
enthuse at all, at all over the idea of the 
One Big Union: The little red member- 
ship card, proudly designated their Lib- 
erty Bond by the I. W. W., finds few 
takers even though a night school has 
been established to drill the doctrine of 
the Grand Bust-up into obtuse heads. 


HE reason for the San Francisco work- 

ers’ total lack of interest in the gospel 
of the I. W. W. is not far to seek. Through 
a judicious combination of economic, 
political and direct action, through the 
liberal attitude of the San Francisco em- 
ployers, the trade unions gyrating around 
the Golden Gate have been able to obtain 
higher wages and shorter hours than those 
normally prevailing anywhere else on the 
Pacific Coast, and the Coast as a whole 
pays the highest average wages in the 
world. In addition to most favorable 
wages and hours, the San Francisco 
unions have for years exerted the strong- 
est pull on the reins that guide the steed 
of municipal administration. In other 
words, the unions have had their own 
sweet way in San Francisco, and they 
do not propose to share even the core 
of the apple with outside interlopers, be 
they Socialists or Industrial Workers. 
They are perfectly content to let well 
enough severely alone, and they resent— 
with initiation fees of a hundred dollars, 
if necessary—the attempt of any outside 
hoof to get into the trough. 
{Vermin and the I. W. W. agitator do 
not survive on a clean, healthy body. In 
drawing this parallel I am not disparaging 
the fanatical adherent of the Big Bang; 
I merely wish to emphasize the fact that 
the multiplication of either indicates the 
presence of an unhealthy, unclean, dis- 
eased spot. Wherever men are well paid, 
work reasonable hours and are reasonably 
content, the I. W. W. propaganda can 
make small headway, but it takes root 


and blossoms almost overnight where 
working conditions are bad, hours long 
and wages low. The bloody riot among 
the Wheatland, California, hop pickers 
several years ago would not have hap- 
pened if bad sanitary and working con- 
ditions had not created a smoldering 
resentment which could be fanned into 
red flame by the over-joyed agitators, nor 
would it have been possible this summer 
to tie up a good two-thirds of the Far 
Western copper industry if the discontent 
of the well paid miners had not been art- 
fully aroused by the incessant reference 
to the millions flowing into the pockets of 
the stockholders, 


Ps ONTRARY perhaps to current opin- 
ion, I believe that the Industrial 
Workers of the World have in the past ren- 
dered the country great and useful services, 
Their strident yelps have succeeded in fo- 
cusing public attention upon the deplorable 
condition of the itinerant worker. The 
marked improvement in the conditions 
surrounding the casual laborer employed 
in the construction camps, on the rail- 
roads, in the forests and mines of the Far 
West, an improvement noticed almost 
everywhere by the sociological student, 
is in large part traceable to the persistent 
agitation of this organization of raucous- 
voiced professional rebels. The trade 
unions lived alongside of the old condi- 
tions for many decades without casting 
more than a casual glance at the hoboes 
and blanket-stiffs. The trade unions did 
not care so long as their own nest was 
warm and soft. It remained for the 
I. W. W. to reach down and lighten the 
despised bohunk’s burden. 

But this service was not rendered will- 
ingly. Your dyed-in-the-wool I. W. W. 
has neither wings and a halo nor does he 
play the harp. With him any improve 
ment in the present condition of the work- 
ers is an unwelcome by-product because 
it delays and retards the advent of his dream 
child, the Social Revolution. He hates the 
present order of things with every fiber 
of his warped being, but he cannot over- 
throw it unless he converts the mass of 
the workers to his cause, and he cannot 
convert them unless he proves to them 
the efhciency of the One Big Union by 
winning better conditions for them right 
now. And every time he wins better con- 
ditions for them now, every time he in- 
duces enlightened public sentiment to 
clean up diseased spots on the industrial 
body, his own efforts push the attainment 
of his ultimate, goal farther and farther 
into the future. 

So he becomes bitter, filled with a 
sullen, venomous rage. Dimly realizing 
the futility of his efforts, so far as the 
Universal Crash is concerned, he begins 
to love trouble for trouble’s sake. In the 
sub-basement of the industrial structure 
he burrows and mines and digs and 
scratches for the sheer joy of destruction. 
Physically or mentally he is no longer 
able to do an honest day’s work for fair 
pay: he is useless for any purpose except 
to wield the bellows that blow oxygen in- 
to the glowing embers of discontent. 

There are thousands of men of this 
type, most of them native born or from 
northern Europe, drifting restlessly back 
and forth across the country, their roving 
eyes seeking for places in which to stir up 
trouble. When circumstances are favor- 
able, as at present, they become the 
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leaders of vast armies, only to see their 
ranks melt away again when conditions 
change, for the bulk of American labor is as 
yet uninfected by the I. W. W. poison. An 
the safest, surest remedy against infection 
is a concerted attempt at real social legis- 
lation, a nation-wide, sincere and _ sus- 
tained effort to reduce unemployment, to 
improve conditions for the lowest stratum 
of America’s labor. If fresh air and sun- 
light is allowed to pour into the corners of 
the nation’s industrial cellar, the I. W. W. 
fungus will disappear. 

But such a national effort is slow and 
cumbersome, takes years and many 
millions. In the meantime the emergency 
caused by a few thousand professional 
I. W. W. agitators is upon us. Industries 
vital to the successful prosecution of the 
war are tied up; more and greater strikes, 
bloody draft riots perhaps are possible 
as a result of their activities. What is to 
be done about it? 

Self-defense is a natural law. The 
I. W. W. agitators are avowedly carrying 
on a continuous war against organized 
society. Under present circumstances the 
government would be justified in putting 
out a dragnet, in gathering five or ten 
thousand of the most active agitators and 
in interning them for the duration of the 
war. Such a measure, tried successfully 
in Aberdeen, in San Diego, in Jerome, 
Arizona, would put a sudden end to most 
of the trouble during the great interna- 
tional crisis, but it will be only temporary. 
A permanent solution can be found only 
in a quickening and broadening of the 
efforts of all agencies engaged in the great 
work of cleaning out the foul corners of 
the nation’s basement. 


The | 
Jeweled Cross 


(Continued from page 29) 


But to return to Miss Clara’s watch. 
There was some discussion as to an ap- 
propriate sentiment. I knew well what 
he would have liked. It would have been 
“To Clara from Walter, 1917.” But he 
realized how hard it is to say Walter when 
there are thirty-five years between you, 
and so he wrote the engraver’s copy, 
“To Clara from her Husband, 1917.” 

The crowd on the Appian Way re- 
mains the same age; at sixty it is pretty 
hard to get called Walter; but at any age 
it is an honor to be a husband. 

Next to the elderly husband, I think 
the customer we jewelers most prize is 
the young fellow with a good steady job 
at about a hundred dollars a month, who 
walks into the store some morning, and 
says hesitatingly that he would like to 
see something suitable for a young lady 
at about five dollars. We know the five 
dollar purchase is the first of a series 
which will end only with the plain gold 
wedding ring. 

I have been the route with hundreds of 
them, and can predict almost to a dollar 
how it will work out. I have in fact prac- 
tically standardized the series. For his 
initial five-dollar purchase I usually give 
him a silver mounted umbrella, because 
that is an impersonal sort of a gift, and it 
makes a good show for the money as well. 
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It can also be engraved with the loved 
one’s monogram, and that adds a senti- 
mental little touch. 

This happens, let us suppose, in August. 

The next purchase comes at Christmas 
time. He has meanwhile been calling 
on her regularly, taking her to parties, 
Christian Endeavor socials, and picture 
shows, so that in their set they are looked 
upon as keeping steady company. They 
are not exactly engaged; that is, he has 
never come right out and asked her in so 
many words. He has probably never ex- 
actly kissed her, outside of making playful 
little dabs at her face when helping her 
on with her coat. 

At the same time, affairs are such that 
the Christmas gift must be one of some 
importance, and he will spend fifteen or 
twenty dollars for it. A silver comb, 
brush and mirror set is the standard sift 
for this occasion. 

Her birthday comes in May, and by 
that time they are really and truly en- 
gaged. No other young men come to call 
on her now, or offer to take her home 
from Wednesday evening prayer meeting. 
Real estate men and furniture dealers are 
beginning to take notice of him, and life 
insurance solicitors lie in wait for him at 
every turn. 


T is clev erly decided that the engage- 
ment ring shall also act in the capacity 

of birthday present, and it is the big pur- 
chase of the romance. One hundred dol- 
lars is the standard price for this necessity 
as paid by the average salaried lover. At 
that figure we used to be able to give him 
a good sized diamond, but the price of 
this necessity has so increased that he 
must now be satisfied with what must ap- 
pear to the girl to be a rather trifling 
stone. Possibly that is the reason so many 
of the girls nowadays are taking under- 
hand methods of getting exact valuation 
of their diamond, through the earring 
scheme. 

Between the engagement and wedding 
ring there is usually one gift, and for it 
he will spend another twenty dollars. 
The standard offering is a gold brooch, 
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set with a diamond about as large as the 
head of a pin. 

Then comes the plain gold wedding ring 
which costs seven dollars and a half, and 
the romance is finished so far as the jew- 
eler is concerned, for hundred dollar a 
month salaries do not allow for jewelry 
store luxuries, when two people have to 
live on it. 


H: AVE you ever been on a committee 
appointed to buy a present for the re- 
tiring Exalted Potentate, or ofice manager, 
or assistant postmaster? Selling to a com- 
mittee is distinctly a matter of luck, and 
not of salesmanship. The committee is 
usually composed of three men. Two 
of them are good- naturedly disposed to 
make a quick job of it, and buy at the 
first store they visit, if anything suitable 
can be found. 

But the third man prides himself on 
being a shrewd buyer. He sternly holds 
the others down, and insists on looking 
all around town before coming to a de- 
cision. They must go to the jewelry 
stores to look at gold watches and silver- 
ware, to the furniture store for roll top 
desks, to the leather goods store for suit- 
cases, to the department store for oriental 
rugs, and to the electrical store for bronze 
figures which hold little clusters of incan- 
descent lights above their heads. 

Such a committee came into my store 
not long ago. They were from one of the 
railroad offices, and had been entrusted 
with the spending of fifty dollars which 
had been raised among the office force to 
buy a suitable present for the retiring 
general passenger agent. I showed them 
diamond scarf pins, gold watches, silver 
knives and forks, and everything else in 
the store which seemed suitable for the 
occasion. 

But the shrewd buyer was against me. 
He had a little notebook in which he in- 
dustriously wrote down the names and 
prices of various articles, saying that they 
would come to a decision later. I could 
see however that one of the good-natured 
members was getting tired of the job. 
He wandered discontentedly around the 





store, while the shrewd buyer was writing 
in the notebook, and finally stopped in 
front of a large ‘silver plated loving cup. 

“How much is this thing?” he called 
out. 

I replied that it was fifty dollars, and 
very reasonable at that price. I might 
have added that we had carried it in 
stock for four years. 

“This is just what we want for Herb’s 
present,” he said to the others. “I am 
tired of going around to all these stores. 
My desk at the office is piled up with 
work, and I promised I would be home to 
supper on time tonight.” 

The shrewd buyer protested that they 
had not yet been anywhere to look at 
roll top desks, but the good-natured mem- 
ber simply balked at any more looking. 
I saw my opportunity and suggested that 
the loving cup could be engraved with an 
appropriate inscription, and I would also 
contribute a bottle of wine with which it 
could be filled on the occasion of its pres- 
entation. I also intimated that we could 
go out and get the wine immediately, and 
at the same time have a little high ball 
around. This last appealed pretty 
strongly, and three minutes later, in a 
convenient cafe, I paid for a bottle of 
wine and four Bourbon high balls. 

The general passenger agent’s wife will 
be mad to the end of her days every time 
she thinks of the good money spent for 
Herb’s useless loving cup, when it might 
have been some sterling silver soup 
spoons and salad forks in the Dolly 
Madison pattern to match the rest of 
her set. 

Lawyers and preachers have been lord- 
ing it over us for years because they claim 
to come most intimately into other peo- 
ple’s lives. But no lawyer or preacher 
ever came in contact with so much human 
nature as the storekeeper who stands 
every day behind a counter selling things 
at retail. 

For when a man goes out to spend his 
money he is so interested that he forgets 
to conceal his real self. Plain human 
nature lies on the showcase beside the 
solid gold watch he is bargaining for. 








Treasure from the Sea 


(Continued from page 33) 


own that his mind was entirely clear. 
Some burning purpose had inflamed him 
with a sudden life and energy. His com- 
mands were sharp and short. He seemed 
again the man he had been upon his 
quarter-deck. 

George arrived by the time the captain 
was ready. With a sailor’s awkwardness 
George was driving a bony horse attached 
to a very humble vehicle, the wagon of a 
vegetable-peddler who dwelt in some 
hole or corner under the cliff. Into this 
he lifted the captain, who was a strange 
sight in pea-jacket and sou’wester, with 
carpet slippers on his helpless feet. In 
his arms he carried the black box, shelter- 
ing it carefully from the rain. 

Then Joanna came out, bringing a 
steamer-rug. She had found a moment 
to change her wet skirts, and was hatted 
and cloaked, ready for the weather. Both 
George and ‘the captain stared at her. 

“Get you back!” ordered the captain 


sternly. ‘“This is no woman’s business!” 

But Joanna got into the wagon. Her 
fair face was calm. “I promised mother,” 
she explained simply. 

The captain opened his grim lips— 
then closed them again. Perhaps in that 
moment he realized that Joanna was his 
daughter as well as her mother’s. At any 

rate he submitted to the force, serenely 
irresistible, that he felt in her. As to 
Joanna, she gave not a thought to the 
ease of her victory. It would have been 
all the same to her if George and her 
father had threatened her with pistols. 
With luminous clearness she saw her duty 
before her; martyrdom would have been 
an incident. She covered her father with 
the rug and sustained him with the soft 
strength of her fair arms while the wagon 
bumped and rattled over the cobbles on 
its way down the hill. 

George’s launch, the Flying Gull, was 
at its accustomed mooring. He got the 


captain aboard and snug in the tiny 
cuddy. ‘Then he disappeared with the 
horse and wagon, returning presently on 
foot. The captain was beginning to chafe. 
“We'll miss the tide, we’ll miss the tide!” 
he kept repeating. 

“The Gull will clear the sand-bar on a 
half-tide, sir,” George assured him. 


OANNA sat on deck while the launch 

ran down the bay. The world about 
her was all a gray welter of flying rain and 
oily tumbling waves. The wind came 
rushing from the south with a deep sough- 
ing note. They steered past spectral 
forms of ships, skimmed by Alcatraz with 
its dreary prison-piles. The chill draft 
from the Gate met them, so that Joanna 
shivered in her heavy coat. But she came 
of stout sea-stock. She felt an obscure 
pleasure in the storm, in the wild solitari- 
ness of their voyage, cut off from human- 
kind in this world of mist and sea. 

They took the north channel, under 
the beetling cliffs of the Marin shore. 
They edged away from the wild surge of 
foam around Point Bonita. The launch 
began to plunge. They were on the open 
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ocean, in the fierce chop of the Potato | 


Patch. 

The launch ran northwest along the 
coast, which showed now and again 
through the rolling rain-clouds as a line 
of threatening cliffs or a huge, vague, 
mountainous bulk reaching into the sod- 
den sky. The little quivering craft fled 
swiftly before pursuing, vengeful crests, 
which savagely reared and broke and fell 
just too late to overwhelm it. Joanna 
was drenched with flying spume. She 
went and crouched in the entrance to the 
cuddy. Inside, her father was lying with 


closed eyes, his arm across the black box. | 


She spoke to him. He raised his lids, 
looking at her briefly with a remote, in- 
different gaze. It was as if he were guard- 
ing the sinking fire of life within him for 
one last burning moment which should 
consume him utterly—that 
toward which Joanna felt that through 
storm and peril they were voyaging. 
Now the wall of cliffs receded, and in 
their stead appeared a low white line, a 
mile’s length of sand-spit, beyond whose 
narrow barrier lay a lagoon, a place of 
reeds and sedges and winding deep- 
water channels. At the far end of the spit 
was a break, through which the current 
drew swiftly. George turned the head 
of the launch toward it. A line of for- 
midable rollers intervened. The little 
boat plunged directly for them, was 
seized, lifted, driven shoreward as by the 
thrust of a mighty arm. The current 
swirled them through the channel. The 
staccato snortings of the engine ceased. 


The launch drifted quietly on and bumped | 


against the piles of a little wharf. 


A MAN came from the open door of a | 


shed and looked down into the boat. 
He had a sea-tanned Scandinavian face 
surmounted by a preposterous derby hat, 
from which the rain trickled dismally. 


“Hello, Chris!’ George showed a grin — 


of recognition. “I’d’a’ had to gone after 
you if you hadn’t’a’ chanced to be hangin’ 
round.” 

He passed the mooring-line to the man 
on the wharf, who gave it a turn round a 
block. Then the sailor stepped ashore 
and held a consultation with his friend. 

Chris departed down a muddy road 
that ran under a hill. George walked up 
and down, whistling. Joanna sat still, 
with an air of waiting on fate. 

Soon Chris returned with a horse and 
wagon. Both wagon and harness ap- 
peared to be held together in a casual 
manner with string. Between them the 
two men got the captain lifted from the 
boat to the level of the wharf and into 
the conveyance. Joanna followed, George 
carefully assisting her. He had a queer, 
sardonic sort of devotion to his old skip- 
per’s daughter. 

When they were all in the wagon, Chris 
took the lines. ‘This ’ere’s a kind 0’ 
navigatin’ I ain’t ekil to,’ George re- 
marked, in relinquishing the conduct of 
the expedition. 

They rounded the hill and came into 
a winding village street. 
preoccupation Joanna tasted the sweet- 
ness of the air, the scent of the teeming, 
springing life of the earth which the rain 
had awakened. She saw the greening 
hillsides, the willows drooping in old 
gardens, the somber beauty of cypresses 
massed against the wind. The road 
passed the store and blacksmith’s shop 


moment | 


Through her | 


power to last. 


that’s most real. 
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The End of the World? 


N2: It’s not. She is being pretty cruelly 
battered, but she will survive. This mad- 
ness, this thing we call War, that attacks her 
at times, has terrible powers, but it hasn’t the 


While it’s here, there are some compensa- 
tions. We are stirred to our depths, we are 
all more alive, more sincere. There was never 
such a time for true friendships, and for all 
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So 


and turned toward the sea. Its roar was 
swept to them suddenly, a great tumul- 
tuous surge of sound. The street was 
lined with small white houses, with an air 
of thrift and neatness about them oddly 
reminiscent of a New England coast 
village. But in the dooryards the Novem- 
ber rain was beating the roses to pieces. 

Before a cottage where a pair of whale’s 
vertebrae were disposed ornamentally 
one on either side the front door, the 
wagon halted. The little place gave you 
the feeling of having all sail furled and 
made snug for the storm. 

“Cap’ain Crowe,” said Chris, at the 
same time nodding to a face that was 
pressed against the window-pane. 

The face disappeared and Ben Crowe 
came out upon his doorstep in the rain. 
He looked with a blank, somewhat awed 
expression at the wagon and its strange 
freight. Chris and George were lifting 
out the captain. The task gave them 
trouble because he would not for an in- 
stant relinquish his grasp of the black 
box. But they managed to convey him 
up the walk and into the little sitting- 
room. When they had seated the old 
man before the bright grate-fire Chris 
and the sailor departed. “We can’t go 
out ag’in till next turn o’ tide,” George 
explained to Joanna. The two men went 
off together with curious backward 
glances at the strange group they had left. 

Without a word Crowe disappeared 
into his kitchen, returning with a steam- 
ing kettle in his hand. “Tea or toddy?” 
he demanded of Joanna, and on her reply 
brewed her a cup of strong tea. She drank 
with avidity. She realized suddenly that 
she was shivering, and fatigued beyond 
all name. They had been for three hours 
on the water. For himself and Captain 
Norgrove Crowe mixed toddy. Joanna 
held the glass to her father’s lips as he sat 
huddled in his chair with half-shut, filmy 
eyes. 


HE draught revived him. He sat up 
and looked about him. Perception, 
memory, purpose, gathered in his face. The 
light returned to his eyes, as if a dim expir- 
ing spark had been suddenly blown upon. 
“Ben Crowe,” he began, in a full, strong 
voice, “this here’s the end o’ what began 
that day when you met me comin’ up the 
companionway o’ the derelict with the 
black box under my arm. ‘What’s that? 
says you—and never a word says I. And 
you went down into the cabin where the 
dead man lay. I heard you say to your- 
self, “Oh, so that’s it, is it?? and up you 
comes again and says to me, ‘Cap’ain,’ 
you says, ‘remember we’re pardners in 
this here voyage. It’s share and share 
alike,’ you says, ‘though so far there’s 
been little to share. But there’s always 
a turn to luck!’ And you pipes an eye at 
the black box. 

“Ben Crowe, you thought I’d done 
murder outright for that box, and willin’ 
you was to stand in and take your half o’ 
what come of it. So bein’ as you weren’t 
squeamish, thinks I, what call for me to 
be—and mebbe not believed anyhow? 
But here and now, and me soon to be a 
dead man myself, I say, be what there 
may on my soul, there ain’t the guilt o’ 
wilful murder. When we boarded the 
derelict and found the poor spectacled 
lubber there alone, with every other 
mother’s son gone off in the boats, no 
thought o’ harm was in my mind. He 
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looked more like a missionary nor a 
trader, and that’s what I took him for. 
He seemed half silly, like, what with 
fright and his tongue bein’ swole for want 
o’ water till he couldn’t speak plain. 
Says I, ‘Get what traps you want and 
come along,’ for the old tub was a-settlin’ 
pretty fast. Then as luck would have it, 
down I went after him, thinkin’ I might 
find a few pickles or such in the cabin. 


nd Bese chap was busy at a locker. He 

turned round when he heard me, and 
in his hands was the black box. And it was 
open. Quick asa flash down came the lid 
when he saw my face, and his eyes got 
big and round behind his spectacles. But 
in that flash—jest a wink, you might 
say—I saw! I saw pearls, Ben Crowe, a 
nest of ’em lyin’ there in cotton, every 
one of ’em fit to go into a queen’s corynet. 
And this in a season when us reg’lar ones 
hadn’t picked up the price o’ a barrel o’ 
salt horse. A nice sort you are, thinks I 
to myself, a-lookin’ like a preacher and 
a-turnin’ a trick that smooth! 

“T p’inted to the box, what he was 
jabbin’ at with a little key. ‘An even 
break?’ says I. But he clutched the box 
tight, holdin’ it to him like it was a baby, 
and gabbled something I couldn’t make 
out, what with his tongue bein’ dried like 
a shoe-sole. 

“ “Look here,’ says I, ‘fifty per cent is 
the price, if you come with us, and if you 
don’t like the bargain, the sharks will 
make a stiffer one,’ says I. 

“But he went on huddlin’ the box up 
to him and tryin’ to talk. I couldn’t 
make out a word, but there was one thing 
sure—the fellow weren’t goin’ shares in 
that there box with nobody. 

“I lost patience then, bein’ as is well 
known a short-tempered man and not 
used to bein’ argyed with. Besides, there 
was a kind o’ sickly gurglin’ goin’ on in 
the hold that meant we hadn’t much 
time left for palaverin’. ‘You jest hand 
that over to me,’ I says, ‘and we'll settle 
about the sharin’ of it later. You kin 
depend on it bein’ all square. The Pearl 
of the Islands ain’t no pirate.’ And with 
that I reached out for the box. 

“Well, he dodged back from me, with 
a sound from his cracked lips like a 
bleatin’ sheep. He dodged, and I after 
him. 1 laid hands on the box and 
wrenched it away, and the jerk threw 
him off his lubberly legs and over he goes, 
hittin’ his head on the corner o’ the table. 

“He never moved after that, except 
jest to settle down a little, like he was 
goin’ to sleep. The blood was runnin’ 
from his head slow and oozy, and his eyes 
stared up through his spectacles sort 0’ 
goggly, like a fish’s. I felt of his heart. 
It was still. I took the black box and 
went on deck. Within an hour, from the 
schooner, we saw the derelict go down.” 

The captain’s voice died away and his 
chin sank upon his breast. A lethargic 
quiet stole over him. His dim eyes seemed 
to stare across the wide sea-spaces, across 
immeasurable deeps of vanished years, 
and behold again the foundering of the 
derelict with her freight of death. From 
this lapse into the past he was roused by 
the voice of Ben Crowe, who, bending 
forward, his hands clutching his gaunt 
knees, shot forth a question like a bullet: 

“Jed Norgrove, why the hell didn’t you 
open that box?” The sagging figure 
straightened. The dim eyes flashed. 


“Mr. Crowe, I’ll have you keep in mind 
who’s master 0’ this here schooner. You’ll 
do well to be less free with your tongue, 
sir!” 

“Well, I swan!” marveled Crowe under 
his breath. He glanced with raised eye- 
brows at the pallid Joanna, who sat with 
her straining hands clasped, as if in her 
father’s story she heard his final plea 
before the throne of doom. 

But the brief flame flickered and went 
out. The captain’s fingers plucked 
weakly at the rug upon his knees. When 
he resumed, they saw that he had for- 
gotten both his anger and the occasion 
of it. 

“Down in the cabin o’ the Pearl I set 
a-lookin’ at that box. That was all I 
did—jest set. There was times when I’d 
put out a hand—and then I’d draw it 
back. And the sweat would come out 
all over me. All of a sweat with lustin’ 
for them pearls I was—and yet naught 
could I see but them open, goggly eyes 
starin’ up through the water at me— 
watchin’. 

“Then down you come and says, ‘Well, 
what will the shares amount to?’ Says I, 
‘I ain’t looked to see.’ Well, I expect you 
recollect the rest, how the words ran be- 
tween us, till finally, to settle the thing, 
I says, ‘Ben Crowe, I ain’t openin’ that 
box now, and I ain’t sayin’ when I will. 
But this much I’ll say and hold to: When 
I open tt you'll be there!’ 


‘N° more than you did I know when 


that would be. But you and me had 
sailed the seas together a considerable 
while, and you didn’t argy no more. 
Queer looks you’d give me now and then, 
and the crew got cussed pretty liberal. 
And so we finished out the cruise. And 
the box weren’t opened. 

“For there was I with rudder fouled, 
caught in the twist o’ contrary currents. 
Fear there was in my heart—for I’d took 
to seein’ eyes pretty reg’lar in the dark 
—but no repentance. No, sir; every 
time I thought o’ them pearls I fair licked 
my lips. And I knew well, havin’ been 
taught proper, that without repentance 
there was no use in runnin’ up distress 
signals. Repent—I’d argy to myself— 
what for? I didn’t go for to kill him; 
why shouldn’t I take what come to me by 
accident, like? And yet, if ever I’d make 
a move for the box, my hand was held 
back. No, it weren’t a thing for me, a 
hard-swearin’ man, and a drinkin’ in my 
time, to settle by myself. 

“Shut and locked 1 took that box home 
to Mary. Shut and locked I laid it by 
our bedside. Says she, ‘Husband, what 
is that?’ And I turned and looked at 
her—and she never asked no more. 

“Well, there I left it—right there with 
Mary. I knew how she’d pray over it, 
wrastlin’ for me in spirit night and day. 
There was times when I’d seem to feel 
her conquerin’, when I’d think I’d give 
up and be saved. Buta sight 0’ the black 
box would fetch me about again. Every 
time I come home from a cruise there was 
Mary waitin’, lookin’ at me with hungry 
eyes to know if I’d found grace to take 
and heave the thing into the sea. And 
it would be like the shadow o’ death on 
her face when she saw it hadn’t come to 
me yet. 

“Oh, them pearls!’ More and more I 
dreamed of ’em, more and more I loved 
the thought of ’em, the feelin’ that, shut 













up in the box as they was, they was mine 
—mine! And my promise to you, Ben, 
got to be like a livin’ sore. There I was, 
bound and tied by a word I’d passed 
unthinkin’, jest to put you off. Over and 
over I’d ’a’ give you your share in money, 
but it-took all I could rake and scrape 
together to buy you out o’ the Pearl of 
the Islands, which I did to be quit 0’ 
seein’ you. When you set up for yourself 
in the Vulture, you come to me and says, 
‘Jed Norgrove, you ain’t forgettin’ about 
that black box?’ And I says, ‘When it 
profits me a dollar, it will you another. 
My word stands; when I open it you’ll 
be there.’ 

“Well, Mary died o’ that black box. 
She fair prayed her soul away over it. 
There it was night and day by her bed, the 
black image o’ sim—and Mary never 
could abide sin. There it was, stronger 
than her prayers, holdin’ me tighter than 
ever she could. Mary and the box, they 
fought for me—and Ae box won. 

“Once, not long before the end, sighin’ 
and turnin’ in the night, she says, ‘Hus- 
band, if I ask it, not for God’s sake, as it 
should be, but for my sake?’ And she 
put her hand—her little, thin hand—in 
mine. And when I lay there mum, she 
knew how it was with me, and I think the 
life, as you might say, went out of her 
then. 


6 ARY died, and all that had stood 

between me and the devil was gone. 
I had dragged my last anchor, and was 
bound for hell like a wreck drivin’ on a 
lee shore. I’d think o’ them big, ripe, 
moony pearls lyin’ in that box, with only 
a little lock that I’d took the key of from 
a dead man’s hand, between us—I’d think 
of ’era till my lips was fair slaverin’! 
After Mary was gone I used to dream 
about ’em often, the pale, smooth, satiny 
beauties, and wake up thinkin’ I had ’em 
in my hands. And the sweat would be 
pourin’ off me. 

“T’d cal’ated all along that while Mary 
lived you wouldn’t trouble me much, 
Ben. I guess you understood about Mary. 
But after she died, I kept the Pearl of the 
Islands a-dodgin’ here and there, wherever 
you weren’t likely to be. The time would 
come—I knew it would—when I would 
be bound to keep my word—but not yet, 
not yet! 

‘‘We met down at Beacon Island, and 
I bullied you under, like I always could 
do, ever since we played on New Bedford 
wharves together. But any man can be 
backed up jest so far, and I saw there 
was nothin’ left but to put all o’ the world 
I could between me and you. You'd find 
me out—I wouldn’t die till my word was 
kept, I knew—but till then I had my 
pearls. 

“You come, Ben—mighty near too late 
you come, and yet, too soon. There was 
life in me still, mebbe days and weeks 0’ 
life to keep my pearls. But me and George 
got all shipshape, and at last this mornin’ 
about eight bells Mary woke me. Says 
she, ‘Arise quickly and do what must be 
done, for the Hour is here!’ 

“Ben Crowe, for thirty year I’ve kept 
you from your own—and I’ve kept my 
word besides. Since the box was shut on 
em that day in the cabin o’ the derelict, 
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never a sight have I had o’ my pearls— 
for mine by right o’ blood-guiltiness I’ve 
claimed ’em in my heart to be. But 
they’ll be yours now, yours and the girl’s. 
But for me, that have hungered and 
thirsted after "em, one look—jest one 
look before I go!” 


ITH twitching hands the captain felt 

in his bosom and drew out a key 
attached toa cord. There was a terrible 
eagerness in his face as he turned the box 
upon his knees, feeling and fumbling for the 
lock. Feverishly Ben Crowe hitched his 
chair forward, his eyes glued to the box, his 
withered face the mere lascivious mask 
of greed and desire. 

But Joanna sprang toward them. In 
a flash she had seen her life unroll before 
her as but the long, prayerful preparation 
for this supreme moment of struggle with 
the demon of the black box. 

“Wait, oh, wait!’ she implored. 
“Father—it is the devil’s own lure! 
There is blood on the pearls, blood—that 
only the tears of penitence and renun- 
ciation can wash away. Oh, it is surely 
God’s grace, my mother’s prayers, that 
have kept you so long from enjoying the 
fruits of your sin, that have left the way 
of repentance still open. Let us go to- 
gether, Captain Crowe and I, and cast 
the treasure back into the sea. Then 
will we be free to implore God’s mercy 
—don’t open the box, father, don’t open 
the box!” 

Crowe turned upon her, snarling. 
“Don’t open the box?” he wheezed 
shrilly. ‘Don’t open the box—and me 
waitin’ thirty year?” 

But it was her father’s answer that 
froze her to the dumbness of sheer horror. 

“Girl,” he said in a mighty voice, as 
suddenly loud and fierce and terrible as 
a typhoon of the southern seas, “though I 
be doubly damned for it, I will open the 
box. Yes, for a sight of my pearls before 
I die I will give my soul!” 

With a moan Joanna turned away. 
There were the two terrible old faces 
bending over the box, the knotted hands 
fumbling and clawing at it. She shut her 
eyes, trying to pray, but the room seemed 
filled by a dreadful oppressive Presence 
that claimed them all for its own. No 
words would come, her prayers would not 
rise, and with a sudden shuddering qualm 
Joanna knew why—she too was thinking 
with all her might of the black box! 

From her stunned realization of this 
she was roused by a cry, so shrill and 
poignant that she turned swiftly. It was 
her father who had uttered it, and already 
his head had fallen forward limply, and 
his inert form sagged in the chair. For 
him the Hour had come. 

But Joanna did not know this. Her 
eyes had followed Ben Crowe’s, which 
were staring fixedly into the open box. 
His face was gray. 

Joanna ran and leaned over him. A 
layer of yellowing cotton which had lain 
beneath the lid of the box had been 
pushed aside, revealing a cluster of 
smooth, white, delicately rounded forms. 
Beside them lay a card, inscribed in a 
fine, womanish hand: 

Eggs of Prosobonia leucoptera. Very 
rare. 


POWDER IN SHOES 
AS WELL AS GUNS 


Foot=Ease to Be Added to Equipment 
of Hospital Corps at Fort Wayne. 





Under the above heading the Detroit Free Press, 
among other things says: “The theory is that soldiers 
whose feet are in good condition can walk further and 
faster than soldiers who have corns and bunions in- 
cased in rawhide.” 

One war relief committee reports, of all the things 
sent out last year in their Comfort Bags or “Kits,” 
Allen’s Foot=Ease received the most praise from the 
soldiers and men of the navy. The British and French 
troops in Europe, and the American troops use it, 
because it takes the Friction from the Shoe and 
freshens the feet. There is no foot comforter equal 
to Allen’s Foot=Ease, the antiseptic powder to be 
shaken into the shoes and sprinkled in the foot-bath, 
the standard remedy for over 25 years for hot, tired, 
aching, perspiring, smarting, swollen, tender feet, 
corns, bunions, blisters or callouses. The Plattsburg 
Camp Manual, chapter on General Advice, states: 
“Every morning shake a little taleum powder or 
Foot=Ease in each shoe.”’ Why not orderj a dozen 
or more 25c. boxes to-day from your Druggist or 
Dep’t. store to mail to your friends in training camps 
and in the army and navy. 


A Real Zeppelin Military 
Dirigible Airship! 


A real Zeppelin Airship, $1.00 prepaid 
Actually the BIGGEST SENSATION in the Aeronautical 
Field in Years. 

A Five Foot Complete Model of the German Dirigible. 
Equipped with Large Fabric Parachute, Dropping Appa- 
ratus and Complete Inflating Arrangement. 

Will Positively Fly ONE MILE and release Parachute at 
Height of ONE THOUSAND FEET. 

Airship is easily retrieved and may be flown numbers of 
times with a complete exhibition at every flight. May be 
flown free, or, on a still day, attached to a light cord. 


It Will Amaze You! 
Every outfit Complete and Warranted to give more 
Genuine Satisfaction than any Article heretofore offered 
in the Aerial Field. Absolutely new ideas involved. 
Shipped anywhere for $1.00, 


United States War Kite, 
Cloth Planes Complete. Large Reel of Strong Twine, Silk 
Parachute and Releasing Device, Postpaid for $1.50, This 
kite is of the Biplane Type and will carry aloft a small 
Camera, Parachute and Bombs at the same flight, and 
drop them safely and with remarkable precision. 
An exact model of the Man Carrying Kites in use at the 
front today. Both Flyers Prepaid $2.25. 


THE AERO COMPANY, Dept.15, BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 








There is a $25 Prize for You 
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letter. See page 95 for particulars 
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the West, its lands and industries. 





WE WANT FARMERS 


To help develop every tillable 
acre of the rich fertile farmland 
in this County. We want prac- 
tical, far-seeing, energetic men 
who understand stock-raising, 
dairying, poultry-raising, gen- 
eral farming and fruit-growing. 
Encouragement given those 


who will establish homes and 
show a willingness to work. 
Your reward for your labors, 
aside from aiding your country 
in time of stress, will be profit 
and contentment. 


MONTERE 


COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 


is 100 miles south of San Fran- 
cisco, on the main coast line of 
the Southern Pacific railway. 
This County is famous for its 
mild and equable climate and 
beautiful scenery. The rainfall 
is ample and crops yield abun- 
dantly. Good markets. Ex- 
cellent schools. Fine highways. 
Write for illustrated literature 
to 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 





Your Opportunity LARGE DEMANDS 
P AW sesAeatt GOOD MARKETS 
(VY “sis Awaiting HIGH PRICES 






Nou at the 
Home of the 
hite Leghorn 


ALL PREVAIL 







the largest_pgul énter in the world, 


\ 
Settle in Sonoma County, the land of prosppri 
pasts Prosperous American community, £ 
unsu Be pp a temperature 60°. 
ortation ilities. Good markets, Clése to San 
ranciség and‘Ray-Cities. 


The egg near ays Biodugdeel HZ profits. 400 





ine trans- 


chickens ard run to the acrgs-An average of one dollar 
a hen is realized. 


$6,000,000 w by ia products shipped annually. 


The apple indus -y in this county is one of the largest 
in the world, yy is tha |home of the famoys Graven- 
stein. This apple is the ‘earliest of all apples, and is 
in big dema at high. tices. 

Sendtnidaye fi Nikelature on Sonoma County; address 


a ee 
Sonoma County Development Association 
SANTA ROSA, CALIF. 











The Sunset Country 


Here follow timely and interesting facts concerning the great Pacific Slope, the country served by Sunset Magazine. 
G Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, conducted in conjunction with this department, supplies disinterested information concerning 
The purpose is to guide and advise the stranger, whether tourist or homeseeker. Its 
organization covers the entire West and the services are free. Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the 
general service of the Bureau, will be found below. @ The announcements of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, resorts, communities 


and colonization companies appearing in these columns have been investigated by Sunset Magazine and are reliable and trustworthy. 






Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 





Conducted under the supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco. 


Fruit and Poultry 


Q. Iam writing for your advice as to 
a location. My wife and child need 
a dry, warm climate, so I have been 
studying conditions in northwest Texas, 
New Mexico and Arizona with irrigation 
farming in view as we farm here. We 
have $3000, much of it in land, stock, 
notes, etc. We like diversified rather 
than grain farming, but can fit in with 
any paying line. We would like the 
poultry line, if it is profitable, or hogs, 
dairy, alfalfa and hens. We like Pecos 
valley, Texas, or under the Elephant 
Butte, but land seems a bit high on the 
Rio Grande. My plan is to work on a 
ranch until I learn local methods and 
buy a small place later. Can I secure 
work with my wife and two children, all 
skilled farm hands? As we have to sell 
our land here on long time, we wish to 
buy on same time. Would like to get 
into a new country where rich soil is 
low priced and opportunities attractive 
for good farming. Are you informed as 
to prosperity of farmers under the Ele- 
phant Butte dam?—J. M. H., Lenorr, 
NortH CAROLINA. 


A. To be perfectly frank, we do not 
know of any rich land with adequate 
irrigation facilities that can be bought 
cheaply. The irrigated land along the Rio 
Grande and in the Pecos valley in Texas 
is all good alfalfa land, and during the 
past few years the settlers have been 
making good money from their alfalfa 
and stock. During this time the price of 
alfalfa has been unusually high, often 
$24 per ton, and of course the value of 
stock and hogs has gone up correspond- 
ingly. These people are making money 
down there and present abnormal con- 
ditions seem to justify the high price of 
the land. Of course there is any quantity 
of dry farming and semi-arid land that 
can often be bought at your own price, 
but farming on such land must be carried 
on in an extensive way. All dry farming 
requires capital, for special heavy farm 
machinery must be bought. We believe 
that good irrigated land is well worth the 
extra price, for on a comparatively small 
acreage a good living can be made. Like 
everything else, the best land costs 
money, but in the long run it pays. 

As we say, the parts of the South- 
west that you mention are good alfalfa 
and stock countries, but we do not con- 


sider them as good for fruit or poultry 
as many other parts of the Pacific Slope. 
If you are interested in raising fruit and 
poultry together, there is a colony in 
southern California that would surely 
interest you. Here a plan for raising 
fruit and chickens in conjunction has 
been worked out in a highly successful 
way. So much common sense has been 
used in organizing this community that 
the plan is a real success. Through a 
codperative poultry association feed is 
bought to the best advantage and the 
products are sold at the highest prices. 
A man with $2000 can go there and, by 
raising poultry make a good living while 
his fruit trees come into mature bearing. 
This land is high-priced, but the price 
includes ample and permanent water 
rights. 

There promises to be a very real 
shortage of farm laborers this summer and 
in fact as long as the war lasts. A man 
of your very evident intelligence and 
experience should have no difhculty in 
getting work in any locality where you 
are anxious to some day locate. We be- 
lieve that you show the greatest wisdom 
in planning to work in the region which 
you may decide upon, before finally pur- 
chasing there. 


Homesteads Again 


As a reader of your magazine I 
would like to ask you a few questions in 
regard to government homestead land in 
United States, particularly in the coast 
country. I have been told that northern 
California and central and eastern Oregon 
have much open land adapted to ranch- 
ing and dairying available as homestead 
land. Would be very pleased to have 
your opinion on this matter, especially in 
regard to the quality of the soil and the 
grazing prospects for cattle, rainfall and 
market. Kindly send me the location of 
the United States Land Office on the 
Pacific Coast.—H. J., Vancouver, B. C. 

A. The very fact that this Service 
Bureau gets so many letters like yours 
answers the whole homestead land ques- 
tion. It indicates a tremendous desire 
on the part of people of limited means to 
“get back to the land,” and because of 
this insatiable appetite every piece of 
government land the country over has 
been instantly snapped up as the growth 
of population or transportation facilities 
has made it of any possible agricultural 
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value. This process has been going on 
for years, and while it is true that there 
are vast amounts of land in the West that 
remain in the government domain, we 
believe that the overwhelming majority 
of this land is of little or no agricultural 
value. There certainly is not “much open 
land adapted to ranching and dairying 
open to homesteaders.” Ranching and 
dairying require cultivated crops, and 
cultivated crops, in turn, require reason- 
ably good soil and sufficient rainfall, or 
at least irrigation as a substitute for it. 
There is plenty of good soil without 
water, and there is plenty of water where 
there is nothing but rough and moun- 
tainous land. Wherever you find the 
combination you are sure to find a 
prosperous community of at least a 
few ranches that occupy all of the land 
that is of any possible value. This condi- 
tion is the result of an inexorable law, 
for this government land has been gone 
over and over again by generations of 
homeseekers, and whenever there was a 
possibility of success, the land has been 
filed upon. The land that remains un- 
claimed is for some very good and sufh- 
cient reason below the margin of possible 
agricultural profit. The tremendous 
number of failures among homesteaders 
shows how unwilling men have been to 
believe this. 


Here and there there are places where 
a man who likes a rough life and who has 
had experience under pioneering con- 
ditions, can win some sort of a living 
from Nature. He can raise some of his 
own food and graze a few cattle on his 
own land and on the government forest 
reserves. No one can tell you where 
these places are, for they can only be 
found by personal investigation. ‘There 
is no better place to find them than in 
northern California and central and 
eastern Oregon. It is a very precarious 
sort of undertaking, and unless you will 
gladly endure the hardships and accept 
the denials that it entails, you should 
aim at a life in a more comfortable en- 
vironment. If you want to farm, you 
should forget about homesteading. To 
farm you need good soil, water, markets, 
transportation; in short, all of those things 
that go to make a developed community, 
and you will find few or none of these 
things with homestead land. If you have 
the capital to develop a homestead, you 
probably have enough to make a start on 
privately purchased land. If you have 
not enough capital for that, you hardly 
have enough to stick it out under the 
adverse conditions of homesteading. The 
Reclamation Service, the Oregon State 
Immigration Commission and the Oregon 
Agricultural College hold that a home- 
steader should have at least $2000 to 
begin with. We know of innumerable in- 
stances where homesteaders have spent 
from $700 to $1400 on the claims, and 
have then had to relinquish them because 
they had run out of cash. 


The United States Land Offices on the 
Pacific Coast are situated at Eureka, In- 
dependence, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Sacramento, Visalia and Susanville, Cali- 
fornia; at Burns, La Grande, Lakeview, 
Portland, Roseburg and The Dalles, 
Oregon; and at North Yakima, Olympia, 
Seattle, Spokane, Vancouver, Walla Wal- 
la and Waterville, Washington. From 
these offices you can find out what land is 
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Make Money and Help Uncle Sam 
Others are Doing Both—So CanYou || | 


A young, energetic high school student in the city of Sacramento, who saw 
the opportunity awaiting him, leased a small acreage, planted it to beans and 
his warehouse receipts show him to be $14,000 ahead for the season. 





Two young farmers, seeing their opportunity too, leased a tract of reclaimed 
land, bought the necessary implements to work the same—the total outlay 
being less than $70,000. One half the acreage was sowed in wheat—this was 
sold last week to a big flouring mill for close on to $1,000,000. They are hold- f 
ing the barley from the other half. What will be their total profit? 


Innumerable farmers in Sacramento County are raising hogs, in conjunction 
with their farm crops. The initial outlay for a sow and litter is small—the 
buyer is paying from 12 to I5c per pound on the hoof—and many of these 
farmers are getting some pretty good sized checks as a result of this side line 
—fattened on the waste of the fields and orchards. 


Don’t you think you could better yourself in 


Sacramento County 
CALIFORNIA | 


The whole area of 632,108 acres is fertile. The soil is alluvial wash from ) 
the mountains and hills, and in places is 40 feet in depth. Think of rich sedi- 
ment soil extending to this depth and of the creative values contained therein. 

Through this plain runs the Sacramento River, the largest in the state, afford- 

ing cheap transportation for the county’s products between the cities of Sacra- | 
mento and San Francisco. 


Three transcontinental railways afford reasonable and rapid transportation 
facilities to the large Eastern markets. 


Send for illustrated literature. Tell us what branch of farming interests 
you and ask us all the questions you want answered. We have special 
investigators, farm advisers, experts in all lines ready to advise and help 
the settler. 


IMMIGRATION DEPARTMENT 


Board of Supervisors, Sacramento County | 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 





Peas, beans 
and all sorts | eo ae 
of garden oS ee 
truck—two < 
crops a year 
by farming 
intensively— 
spell dollars 
for the 
grower. 
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Fifteen 
Reasons 


Why 


You should 
tour California 
this year— 


SAN FRANCISCO 
The city by the “Golden 
ate’’—where Occident 
and Orient meet. 


CRATER LAKE and 


KLAMATH REGION 
The land of pine and fir 
and big game. 


LAKE TAHOE 


Where you can find any- 
thing from roughing-it to 
luxury. 


SHASTA RESORTS 
Ideally situated amid wild 
crags of Sacramento River 
Canyon. 

SANTA CRUZ 
The “Atlantic City of the 
West’’—Boating, Bathing, 
Fishing, Golf, Tennis, 

otoring. 

DEL MONTE 
On the blue Bay of Monte- 
rey—amid beautiful sur- 
roundings—with its won- 
derful 17-mile drive and 
scenic boulevard. 


BYRON HOT 
SPRINGS 

Curative mineral springs 

and modern equipment. 
PASO ROBLES HOT 
SPRINGS 

An ideal place, combining 

rest, recreation and sight- 

seeing. 
HUNTINGTON 
LAKE 

In the High Sierra. Fish- 


ing, mountain climbing 
and every comfort. 


YOSEMITE and 


BIG TREES 
Wonders of the world. 


SANTA BARBARA 


A wonderful combination 
of mountain,seaand shore. 


LOS ANGELES 


The ‘‘Heart”’ of the tourist 
section of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


SAN BERNARDINO 
MOUNTAIN 
RESORTS 


A mile high—among the 
ines—reached by the 
‘101 mile ride on the rim 

of the world.” 


SAN DIEGO 
The city of ‘‘First Things” 


in California. 
MISSIONS OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Scattered along the coast 
of California, El] Camino 
Real, from San Diego to 
Sonoma, a day’s journey 
apart—monuments to the 
Faith and Zeal of the Fran- 


ciscan Fathers. 


SEE AGENTS 
or address Chas. S. Fee, P. T.M., 


San Francisco, Cal. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Write for folder on the 
**Apache Trail of Arizona’”’ 














open to entry, but the classification is 
hardly detailed enough to give you much 
of an idea of the value of the land.” 


Farming in California and Oregon 


Q. I have eagerly read your inquiries 
and replies hoping that I might find some 
answer that would fit my case. I am 
living on a rented farm here in Iowa and 
had thought of trying the coast country 
in Oregon or Washington because I could 
farm there as I am used to. Would like 
to engage in general farming, keeping 
hogs, cows, poultry and raising the feed 
for same. Would like to raise some po- 
tatoes if I could combine it with the 
other farming. I would not be averse to 
going to California if you think the con- 
ditions would be just as good. I sug- 
gested Oregon because I could depend on 
the natural rainfall as we do here. [ 
must be near a good school. We could 
go there with $5000 and with experience 
in all kinds of stock and farm crops. How 
many acres would you suggest farming 
in the way I propose to, and what locality 
would you think best? Please tell me if 
my plan is practical.—S. C. S., Saurx, 
Iowa. 

A. There is every reason in the world 
why your plan is practical. A man who 
doesn’t know what he wants and who 
doesn’t know anything about farming, 
can make short work of $5000, but with 
your experience and your very evident 
common sense it is almost a guarantee of 
success. You could find what you are 
looking for in either California or Oregon, 
and your choice must be mainly one of 
personal taste. 

In the Willamette valley in Oregon you 
could buy land of reasonable price that 
would fill the bill. Outside of towns with 
electric or steam transportation facilities 
and good schools, partly improved land 
could be bought for prices ranging from 
$65 to $125 per acre. On this land differ- 
ent varieties of small fruits as well as 
feed for stock and hogs could be raised 
successfully. Heretofore, irrigation has 
not been practiced to any great extent in 
these Oregon valleys, but it has been 
abundantly proven that greater and 
more regular yields of all crops can be 
grown if the natural rainfall is supple- 
mented with irrigation. The average an- 
nual precipitation is about 36 inches, 
practically all this rain falling in the 
winter months. The summers are pleas- 
antly warm and dry, with cool nights. 
While there is some snow, the winter 
climate is not at all severe. 

California affords many opportunities 
for exceedingly profitable dairy and 
stock ranches. As a business undertaking 
the combination of alfalfa, cows, hogs 
and chickens on an irrigated farm in any 
of the interior valleys of California is a 
hard one to beat. Improved land in 
some good irrigation district would cost 
you more than the land that we men- 
tioned in Oregon, that being partially im- 
proved land. Such land as we have in 
mind would cost perhaps $175 to $225 per 
acre, but its yield would be greater from 
the first, and you would not need as large 
a unit as would be the case with unirri- 
gated land. Ample water could be pur- 
chased for from $1.50 to $2.00 per year 
per acre. The highly developed irrigated 
sections offer many attractions that are 
ordinarily associated with suburban life. 





Among these are unusually good schools, 
paved roads and abundant means of trans- 
portation. In the interior valleys where 
the agricultural productiveness is often 
the greatest there is only one drawback 
and that is hot summers. That is, they 
are hot compared to the coast counties of 
California or Oregon, but to you who are 
familiar with Iowa summers, they need 
not be dreaded or hardly considered. 

We would not attempt to make a 
choice between the districts in Oregon 
and California that we have mentioned, 
for it is about an even break, some favor- 
ing one and some the other, usually for 
reasons that are a matter of personal 
taste. Nor would we attempt to say how 
many acres you should plan on buying. 
Forty acres of irrigated land would no 
doubt be sufficient in this state, while you 
might well plan to try to buy more in Ore- 
gon. Naturally, no cut and dried rules 
can be laid down, for it depends almost en- 
tirely upon just what you can buy in each 
place. Your choice must be determined 
by that. Above all, don’t buy more than 
you can easily handle, for many failures 
in Western farming have come from 
people trying to stretch their capital out 
over a bigger area than they could profit- 
ably work. 

We are having descriptive literature 
sent you from various parts of the states 
mentioned, and when you have looked 
this over, ask us any more questions that 
may occur to you. Really, the best thing 
for you to do is to come West and look 
the ground over, for there is no doubt in 
the world that you can find what you 
want. Nor is there any reason why you 
should hesitate to come, for as a matter of 
fact, you could no doubt get as good 
opportunities to rent land here as you 
could in Jowa. Of course it would not 
pay you to move unless you were prepared 
to stay permanently. 


Wheat in Washington 


Q. Will you kindly furnish me in- 
formation concerning the parts of Wash- 
ington best suited for wheat raising; 
price of the land, etc.?—H. S. R., Los 


ANGELES. 


A. The great wheat raising section of 
Washington is the Columbia Plain, 
which comprises that portion of the state 
east of the Cascade mountains. This 
area ranges in elevation from 500 to 
2000 feet above sea-level, with a general 
slope toward the Columbia river. This 
is, generally speaking, a semi-arid section, 
the rainfall in the south-central part 
being sometimes as low as 6 to 8 inches. 
Toward the west and north there is a 
much heavier precipitation, the yearly 
rainfall going as high as 20 inches. In 
this great inland region there are vast 
rolling areas given over to wheat and 
grain raising. The wheat production of 
Washington 1s over 40,000,000 bushels a 
year. Unimproved land can be bought 
for anywhere from $10 to $50 per acre, 
and land under cultivation ranges in 
price from $40 to $150 per acre. A 
family needs from 160 to 320 acres for 
wheat and grain raising, in order to make 
a reasonably good living. 


Don’t Buy Land You Haven’t Seen 


Q. Will you kindly give me some in- 
formation about the reliability of the 
McAlester Real Estate Exchange whose 








main office is in Cincinnati, Ohio? Are 
the Indian Lands in southeast Oklahoma 
suitable for agriculture and accessible 
to markets? Does that region promise 
to have a great future? Would you con- 
sider it likely that a person unacquainted 
with that section could select suitable 
land from the plots and descriptions fur- 
nished by the firm mentioned? Are 
tornadoes frequent in Oklahoma?—R. F., 
OAKLAND, CAL. 


A. Properly speaking, Oklahoma is 
not in the Far West, and consequently it 
does not come under the sphere of this 
Service Bureau. But since you are a 
Californian and since your questions can 
be answered in a very general way, we 
will break our rule in your case. We do 
not know anything about the McAlester 
Real Estate Exchange of Cincinnati and 
we do not personally know anything 
about these Indian lands in southeastern 
Oklahoma. But this lack of data does 
not preclude our giving you advice that is 
based merely upon common sense, and 
not upon a knowledge of this particular 
part of Oklahoma. We can say most 
emphatically that we do not consider it 
at all “likely that a person unacquainted 
with that section could select suitable 
land from the plots and descriptions fur- 
nished by the firm mentioned.” We 
know of few things we consider less likely. 
Under no circumstances do we advise 
any one purchasing land that he has not 
seen, but particularly is this advice 
applicable in the case of homestead 
locaters, who are interested principally in 
locating “easy marks,’ who will pay 
them the required fee per acre. The so- 
called information bureaus and exchanges 
which give very rosy accounts of Indian 
lands and state school lands, etc., that 
can be bought at suspiciously low prices, 
should be given the most thorough in- 
vestigation, before any of this land is 
bought. We consistently say that under 
no circumstances should such land be 
bought without personal investigation, 
backed by disinterested expert advice. 


Home Sites in the National Forests 


Q. Will you please tell me where I can 
get information in regard to the different 
kinds of claims, the obligations attendant 
with each, and how to locate them. I 
should like to obtain a claim in northern 
California or southern Oregon, which 
could be used as a place of residence part 
of the year.—S. E. S., BERKELEY. 


A. In the strict sense of the word, the 
only “claims” that can be taken up are 
mineral claims. To prove on_ such 
claims, a certain amount of actual mining 
and work that is in preparation for 
mining operations, has to be done. 

Evidently you have in mind _ the 
privilege of leasing from the government 
small summer home sites in the National 
Forests. A small tract can be leased in 
this way for a very nominal sum rang- 
ing from $5 to $15, but of course this 
land is of no agricultural value whatever, 
and it is not the intention of the govern- 
ment that it be used for agricultural 
purposes. Information and details in 
regard to this leasing plan can be obtained 
by writing to the District Forester, the 
United States Forest Service, at either 
San Francisco, California, or at Portland, 
Oregon. 
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Ship Craftsmen of the Pacific 


(Continued from page 13) 


recently crowded into Bradstreet’s Report 
when he and some associates went down 
to the South American coast and bought 
the hulk of the Kosmos line steamer 
Sesostris for $20,000 or thereabouts. This 
hulk was lying on the beach in about the 
physical condition of an automobile that 
has attempted to do a dugfairbanks down 
a ninety-foot cliff and has been passed up, 
even by the junkman, as a total loss. The 
natives of the South American parts sat on 
the cliffs or the beach or whatever it is 
down there and bet each other plug hats as 
to the length of time the salvage adven- 
turers would take to find out that they 
had lost their $20,000. 

But those natives were all disappointed. 
Mr. Skinner pulled the Sesostris off the 
stern and sandy coast, towed her north, 
brightened up her brass work, and sold 
her to some unsuspecting navigators for a 
million, clearing approximately $600,000 
in the deal. This money went back into 
the Skinner and Eddy plant and now the 
daring salvage expert stands a very good 
show of building fifteen or twenty ships 
a year, at a fair profit, as long as he stays 
in the business and out of Wall Street, 
church bazaars and such-like gambling 
joints. Purchasing agents and news- 
paper reporters call him Mr. Skinner, and 
his credit is good at every grocery store 
in the Northwest. 


ae contrasting story is that of 
the Los Angeles Shipbuilding and 
Drydock Company. Here is one more case 
where the shipbuilders did not start as 
horny handed sons of toil, but where they 
got there just the same, like the fellow 
in the song. Fred L. Baker of the Baker 
Iron Works, Stoddard Jess, of the First 
National Bank, Paul Shoup, president of 
the Pacific Electric Railroad, and a few 
others, heard the Macedonian cry of the 
federal government for ships, a few weeks 
back, and they met and took a solemn 
oath to do their bit, even if they made 
a profit of ten or fifteen per cent in so 
doing. Anybody can organize a ship- 
building company, if he has money 
enough: the interesting thing about these 
people is the alacrity with which they 
became _ honest-to-Henry constructors, 
without any more knowledge of the sub- 
ject than is contained in Shakespeare’s 
immortal treatise: Romeo and Juliet. 
They began to talk shipbuilding seriously 
on or about the fifteenth day of May, 
1917. They organized their company 
overnight, leaving the details to a lawyer’s 
clerk with Blackstone On Shipbuilding as 
his guide; and the next day took from 
the city of Los Angeles a lease on a hun- 
dred acres of fine ground lying high and 
dry under six feet of water at the Los 
Angeles Harbor, between an oil station 
and a fish cannery. On the second day 
they hired engineers and shipbuilders. On 
the third day they wired Washington 
that they were ready to take contracts 
for building anything from a_ landing 
flat-boat to a dreadnaught, ten dollars 
down and the balance in easy monthly 
payments (the Los Angeles method of 
doing business, patented and trade-mark 
copyrighted!) or five per cent off for cash. 
A few days later they had been awarded 


the job of building eight steel steamers, 
8800 tons each, at a price of about $759,- 
000 per ship, deliveries to be made, two 
next May, two next June, and four in the 
early fall. As this is written I have 
the solemn assurance of Fred Baker him- 
self that the first keel will go to press on 
July rsth, sixty days after the organiza- 
tion of the corporation. There may be 
tales that hold over that one, but if 
there are I don’t know ’em! 

There was a good deal of talk, at an 
early stage of new ship developments, 
about building all the new vessels by pat- 
tern (the favorite phrase was “like Ford 
cars,” but I don’t know why they didn’t 
pick on Ivory soap or the watch that 
made the dollar famous). Amateurs and 
newspaper editors spoke of cutting even 
wooden ships in the mill and fabricating 
them at high speed in hastily constructed 
yards. It develops now that this part of 
the program is impracticable—wooden 
ships are hewed out of the forests by 
hand, sized by hand, framed by hand, 
and put together, with infinite pains and 
precision in joining, with wooden pegs. 
Also there is a great shortage of skilled 
shipbuilders and they can’t be taught, it 
seems, by correspondence schools or in 
summer colleges. But steel ships can be 
built on standardized plans. At present 
there are no standard patterns for all 
vessels, but shipbuilders tell me that in a 
general way patterns are widely used. 
With a skilled ship draughtsman on the 
job any yard properly equipped can get 
into the steel shipbuilding business in 
pretty short order, and proficient steel 
structural workers soon learn to adapt 
their hands to the new task. 


CAN’T think of any industry more 

romantic than thatof ship construction. 
Aside from the fact that the sea calls to 
all of us, it intrigues the interest to watch 
the skeleton of a hull take form, to see it 
grow to proportion, to follow the placing 
of the plates, and to stand on the up- 
raised bow and look down a half-com- 
pleted deck, alive with workmen, clut- 
tered with materials and the writhing 
lengths of compressed air hose, the blaz- 
ing torches of the rivet heaters, and the 
heavy tools of the trade. Above you a 
great boom swings forward, a five-ton 
engine part dangling from its cable; yawn- 
ing chasms gape to receive the internal 
workings. of the ship; cabins and lockers 
and companionways begin to suggest fu- 
ture human occupancy; and the first 
finishing touches, such as rails, ventila- 
tors, winches, cleats, and cabin furnish- 
ings are going into place. Once the hull 
is roughed in it is amazing to see how 
many men can be set to work at once, 
each with his own job, and each one inde- 
pendent of the others. The only thing 
left out of that brief description is the 
noise, and that can’t be adequately con- 
veyed on paper. Imagine yourself in the 
middle of a big hall housing four tin shops, 
nine regiments of artillery and fifteen of 
infantry at target practice, a Salvation 
Army band furnishing the music and a 
thunderstorm going on outside the tin 
roof, and you may get some glimmering 
of a notion as to the racket. For the first 


time in my life I found a place where I 
couldn’t make myself heard when I 
talked. It was a harrowing experience, 
and hard on the nerves. 


M* guide through the plant of the 
Union Iron Works on the Oakland 
Estuary was F. M. Young, a modest 
youth. He showed me first the yard where 
the materials are received—plates, beams, 
ribs, pipes, rivets by the millions, cables, 
and piles of specially selected lumber. It 
looked like confusion gone crazy to me, 
but a long-fingered Gantry Crane came 
sliding along on its lofty tracks, reached 
down gracefully, sorted an oil pump out 
of the mass unerringly, and went swinging 
it away like a girl with a school bag. 
Young said there were employees who 
could find what was needed, and he told 
me names of parts, where they came 
from, and what they cost a square yard 
or a square pound or whatever it was, 
while I pretended to make notes. It was 
too much for me. 

Thence by the umbrella derricks above 
giant punches, where the plates are per- 
forated, through the shop where the 
plates are fitted with flanges and bevels 
and edges and frames and borders neces- 
sary to the scheme, thence through a 
three-acres shop where the plates are 
curved and their edges dressed to order, 
and thence out through more endless 
confusion dominated by cranes and der- 
ricks which swung two-ton loads at our 
heads and missed us by fractions of in- 
ches, but always missed us, we came to 
the ship. This particular one I later 
saw launched, but at that time she was 
ignominiously snubbed up by shoring 
and braces while men daubed her with 
paint, and hammered her insides with 
sledges and abused her outsides with 
riveters, and hundreds more swarmed 
over her, like the Lilliputians over Gulli- 
ver, offering her indignities in the form 
of red-hot rivets and amorphous func- 
tional organs without apparent rhyme or 
reason. Just above her keel I discovered 
two or three men crawling in and out of 
an opening that | thought had been left 
there by mistake. Mr. Young assured 
me that it was all right—I was looking at 
a sea-valve, through which the ship will 
take water for her sanitary and fire sys- 
tems and for her condensers, where the 
salt is taken out of the water and it is 
made fit for a sailor to wash his face in. 

A thing that caught my interest was 
that Mr. Young, about my age, which is 
more or less a callow one, seemed en- 
tirely familiar and intimate with every 
thing in the plant, from a locker handle 
to a 1000-horsepower engine. When I 
was sure he wasn’t kidding me I asked 
him how he knew so much, and he ex- 
plained that he was a hull-draughtsman. 
Urged, he added that the draughtsman is 
the man who checks up on the entire pro- 
cess of fabricating and constructing the 
hull. He is to a ship what the architect is 
to a skyscraper, and if things don’t go 
right it 1s his business to find out why and 
to invent some scheme to correct the 
difficulty. Also he loses his job if the ship 
doesn’t come up to specifications, which, 
considering that there are probably fif- 
teen million pieces in her make-up, would 
appear to be enough to keep a nervous 
person awake nights. 

Just as an indication of what the Pacific 
Coast is preparing to do to live up to the 
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nation’s expectations for it, as expressed 
by General Goethals in his letter to the 
writer, | want you to believe me when I[ 
say that the Union Iron Works will pres- 
ently have the second largest shipbuild- 
ing capacity in the country, Cramp’s only 
surpassing it, and that soon they will be 
turning out one steel ship of 8000 or 
10,000 tons every eighteen days. We 
can’t build bungalows in Los Angeles 
much faster than that. 


OODEN shipbuilding, as I have in- 

dicated above, is a different matter. 
The members of the United States Shipping 
Board had a slight difference of opinion 
on the subject a while back, and I don’t 
wonder. It was perfectly simple to 
suggest building wooden ships by the 
hundreds, so many a week, but an in- 
vestigation of possibilities disclosed the 
lack of skilled labor that I have referred . i : 
to, the fact that ship timbers have to be OvenoniFraloilarvest 
specially dried and cured and most care- 


fully selected, the fact that the supply | Frost Raising im Oregon 


of lumber immediately available for the : ; 

purpose was limited, and the fact that The fruit crop last year in Oregon netted $10,731,000. Fortunes 

SPeridardized wooden vesecls were not 50 have “hee made raising luscious fruits in the valleys and foot- 

easy to evolve as had been supposed. bie “li pperterns pare Lath rainfall 

Wee ined not iniedn that wooden ships e climatic con itions | ot as to temperature and rainfa 
Pp are well adapted to the raising of apples, pears, peaches, prunes 





; : ; 
aren’t being built. They are—hundreds Pe. all fruits. 

of them, and a large share of them on the To be a successful fruit grower, one must have an orchard 
Pacific Coast, mainly in that wonderful well located and give care to raising the fruit and close atten- 
northwestern country where forests | | tion to the business end of his establishment. 

stretch down to the sea and where wooden If you are interested in Western Oregon, our book, ‘‘Oregon 
vessels that are famous for their sea- for the Settler’’ will give you much information. 


worthiness and their capacity have been JOHN M. SCOTT, General Passenger Agent 

constructed for fifty years. As the old PO Oke 

masters of the waning art of wooden ship- 

building are coming to the acceptance of S O U Hk H E R N P A C I F I C L I N E S 
new methods of yard operation, speed in 
building is picking up, too, and the fleet 
of ships now on the ways, and soon to go 
on, will be as sturdily built as of old, but 
in fewer days and by fewer men using 
more engines and machines. It is said on 
good authority that there are only about 
2500 real wooden-ship builders in Ameri- 
ca, but those 2500are going to astonish the 
world with their achievements in the next 
few years. 

There are complications in this matter 
of rushing great fleets of cargo carriers to 
completion for the present world emer- 
gency, and they are serious ones, too, that 
are causing shipbuilders and_ federal 
officials to take to strong black coffee. It 
is a toss-up whether the graver problem is 
to be the problem of materials or the 
problem of men. It is all well enough to 
talk about converting mills for the manu- 
facture of steel rails and ingots and sky- 
scrapers into mills for the rolling of ship 
plates, but the cost of new machinery for 
the new work will run into many millions, 
and the time required is a factor. More- 
over the government’s naval program, of 
which we must say as little as possible if 
we want to keep out of internment, is 
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only a few persons realize. And of course f 
even cargo carriers will have to lie on the Operating on Low Gravity Crude or Fuel Oils 


ways to await the exigencies of building 








Our Winged Victory! 


The cover of the October Sunset will be worth keeping. 
It will display the glorified figure of the Winged Victory of 
Samothrace, the original of which is still a treasure of the 
Louvre in Paris, and which is familiar the world over as the 
symbol of success in battle. 















The significance of this immortal statue to the French people 
is now intensified to us, their ally of America. Our victory, 
it is conceded, is to come from the air. 


In addition to this beautiful cover, executed in rainbow 
tints of promise by W. H. Bull, there will be valuable data 
regarding American aviation, in 
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destroyers, submarines, battleships and FOR MARINE OR Abou 50 anes 240 a ae H. P. preey BUILT 
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soon. The riddle is going to be how to do STATIONARY Building in the i thed States. Our stationary engines IN UNITS OF 
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available, and scientific management has 

its work cut out for it to get the maximum 
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world at efficiency, and we are going to 
have a chance in the next two years or so 
to prove it. 

Labor, now, is not to be figured entirely 
in terms of efficiency tables and scientific 
curves. The human equation is just as 
much an uncertain quantity today as it 
was when the Noah, Ham & Company, 
Shipyards, on the Mesopotamia mud 
flats, were given a contract to construct a 
floating menagerie the year before the 
Big Shower. It is not so much a matter 
of wages, which will be high, as it is a 
matter of brain power. If American car- 
penters can learn to be ship carpenters 
in a hurry, and if other men can get the 
hang of directing the fluid energies of a 
riveter attached to the end of a line of 
hose with a kick like that of an army 
mule and a perversity that makes the 
mule seem docile, we will probably be 
able to assemble laborers enough. But 
above laborers must be men more or less 
skilled in the art and science of taking a 
blue print in one hand and (figuratively, 
of course), six or eight thousand tons of 
steel in the other, and turning out a 
ship that won’t lie on her side and howl 
like a dog when she is shoved off the ways. 
From all appearances we have obtained 
the services of several high-grade men 
able to boss the job from the office end, 
but it is between the office and the ways 
that the difficulty in the main will lie. If I 
were eighteen years old I'll tell you what 
I'd do: I’d get me to a technical school 
where they know about such things and 
Pd apply myself to shipbuilding as a pro- 
fession, working about fourteen hours a 
day at my books and boxing five or six 
fast rounds to keep in condition, and I’d 
do my best to be ready to take one of 
the countless number of high-class, crea- 
tive, patriotic positions that would be 
ready and yawning for me when I had 
learned the first principles. And if I 
couldn’t afford the course I believe I 
would go to the richest man in my town 
and tell him what I wanted to do and 
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why, and my guess is that he would re- 
duce his contribution to the next Liberty 
Loan enough so that he could give me, 
or you, the training required. We might 
not earn the military medal of honor, or 
whatever it is, but I’ll bet twenty cents 
that we would be doing something for our 
country that would average up. 

Which brings me to the very important 
question of whether or not the emer- 
gency in which we find ourselves is to be a 
hurry job, soon over, with ships and 
shipyards and shipbuilders looking for 
employment in a few months, and with 
an easy slide back from a rush of shipping 
to our old days of a negligible merchant 
marine. And here is where I dream big. 

Consider first that, before the war, 
the total world’s freight tonnage on the seas 
Was 50,000,000, in round figures, and that 
war has already reduced that, so far as 
cargo moving in ordinary, commercial 
lines, to one-half. Consider that many 
of the ships now being built will go to the 
bottom. Consider, also, that America will 
probably be the greatest manufacturing 
country in the world during that un- 
believably tremendous era of rehabilita- 
tion in war-swept Europe. Consider 
again that the war has taught the world 
the value, not only of machinery for such 
uses as It was put to before, but of new 
machinery to take on tasks always con- 
ceived of prior to this time as essentially 
manual jobs. Consider the houses that 
must be rebuilt, the streets and roads that 
must be repaved, the bridges that must be 
restored, the implements of farm and 
home and garden and office and factory 
that must be replaced, the depleted stocks 
that must be replenished, the shoes and 
furniture and dishes and clocks and 
clothing and the amusement specialties 
and the church furnishings and the—well, 
the everything human and necessary to 
orderly existence in a time of peace that 
must be found. Consider the demand, in 
short, for things of this world that have 
been destroyed and must be resupplied. 








Can the Flag Come Back? 


(Continued from page 16) 


have respectively twice and four times the 
American tonnage. The American ton- 
nage engaged in the trans-Pacific trade 
at these two principal ports makes up 
only eight per cent of the whole, and the 
small amount of shipping at the other 
American ports would not materially 
change this figure. If we should add to 
these already ample and_ convincing 
statistics by including the British and 
Japanese tonnage from British Columbia 
to the Orient, a large part of which is de- 
voted to carrying American goods, that 
modest percentage would fall still lower. 

Why does this condition exist? Why 
should America alone of all the great 
nations be so entirely dependent on the 
shipping of others? Why does the Ameri- 
can flag mean so little in the maritime 
world? Ask a dozen men these questions 
and you will hear a dozen reasons. Some 
will tell of the Seaman’s Act; some of the 
subsidies granted by other governments; 
some of the great cost of shipbuilding in 
America; some of the high wages de- 
manded by American officers and crew; 


of unfair Panama Canal tolls; of the ex- 
istence of restrictive legislation and of the 
indifference of the American people re- 
flected by the indifference of Congress. 
Some will exclaim about deferred rebates 
and rate slashing engaged in by alien 
lines to the great and lasting injury of 
American shipping and some are mourn- 
ful over the lack of American seamen who 
have disappeared, apparently, with the 
cowboy and the railway ticket scalper. 
Some who don’t care to get down to de- 
tails throw the blame on the labor unions, 
and some are equally sure that the capi- 
talists are to blame, and all agree that 
conditions would be a great deal better 
were it not for the things Congress has 
done and the other things Congress has 
left undone. Apparently there are as 
many ways to kill the shipping industry 
as there are to kill a cat and all of them 
have been tried with fair success on the 
American merchant marine. When the 
Kaiser’s sharks of the seas began sinking 
American ships the cycle was complete. 
Every possible evil had befallen American 


And then consider the shipping require- 
ments to do the trick. 

Consider, on the other hand, the violent 
awakening of slumbering nations like 
Russia and China, with new demands for 
what we have, and new offerings of what 
they have, or can have, for us. Consider 
the new attitude towards the outside 
world of South America and South Pacific 
and Eurasian countries, eager now to 
have a hand in the commerce that has, 
heretofore, been carried on for them by 
others, and toward which they have con- 
tributed only what they were called on 
for. Consider, in addition, the revival of 
interest in shipping, and the increase in 
attention paid to it. Consider all the 
factors there are that will go toward mak- 
ing certain a greater bulk of interchange 
between the peoples of scattered lands 
suddenly drawn together by a common 
interest and a common cause. 


Nit dream is that the merchant ma- 
rines of all the nations will be more 
important factors in the development of a 
world-civilization than they have been be- 
fore, some of them perhaps, smaller than 
they have been in the past, most of them 
much greater and more effective and more 
profitable. The American flag is going 
back on the seas, and without waving 
that highly respected and honored em- 
blem I can still assert that it is a great 
flag to keep on waving when it once starts 
the business. So I believe, on the word 
of men much wiser than I am and with a 
very intimate and shrewd knowledge of 
conditions, that we are going to go on 
building ships for many years to come, and 
sailing them after we build them. In 
short, I would like to own a little ship- 
yards stock, and retire on what it will 
bring in steadily from this time on until I 
am gathered to my fathers, when I will 
no longer care particularly about any- 
thing but harp solos and the pleasant art 
of casting down my golden crown around 
a glassy sea. 





shipping and some optimists found com- 
fort in the fact that the situation couldn’t 
change without getting better. 

Now some of the many reasons given 
are economic and some political and some 
seem to be nothing more than a matter of 
sentiment. Some of the differences of 
opinion and a great deal of the confusion 
and misunderstanding that surround this 
subject arise from the fact that our ship- 
ping 1s domestic rather than foreign, just 
as our domestic trade far outweighs our 
foreign trade. Only about one-fifth of 
our total tonnage goes to foreign ports, 
while the other four-fifths is engaged on 
the coastwise trade, on the Great Lakes 
or on the rivers. The proportion actually 
engaged in foreign overseas traffic is even 
smaller than one-fifth, for included in 
what is termed the foreign traffic are the 
innumerable boats which cross the St. 
Lawrence or ply between American and 
Canadian ports on the Great Lakes. 
For this domestic shipping Congress has 
done everything possible by denying it to 
any but American ships. A ship under 
an alien flag cannot carry a case of salmon 
from Alaska to Seattle, nor a passenger 
from San Francisco to Los Angeles. 
With no foreign competition possible, 
this domestic shipping has been very 
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prosperous, and its development has ac- 
counted for almost all the growth of Ameri- 
can shipping tonnage which is now double 
what it wasin 1900. This increase has not 
been in evidence on the seas for it has been 
absorbed in the coast trade. While our 
total tonnage is four or five times as great 
as that of Japanand much greaterthan that 
of France, Norway, Holland or Italy, all 
of these countries have a greater amount 
engaged in foreign trade. The tonnage in 
our coast trade alone exceeds the total 
tonnage of any country but Great Britain. 


AVING given the ships of American 

registry a monopoly of this great 
field Congress stipulated that American 
registry be granted only to American-built 
ships. So far as domestic traffic was con- 
cerned, there could be no objection to 
this since all were placed on an equality, 
but the law was very seriously objected ara 
to by American shipping companies en- Ii 
gaged in foreign trade. Glasgow builders a \ i i} 
could produce a ship from twenty to fae TN, \Ga ff , | Si wg. Ml 
forty per cent cheaper than the cost of tiny | \\\\Wi \ \ 
the same ship built in American yards. 
Since interest charges and depreciation 
on the investment make up a very large 
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part of the costs of operation, this one 
fact alone was enough to account for the 
small number of American boats. At the 
outbreak of the war there were only two 
American-built liners engaged in_ the 
North Atlantic passenger service and the 
presence of a larger number of American- 
built passenger steamers on the trans- 
Pacific run may be partly accounted for 
by the fact that Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines were held to be a part of the coast 
of the United States, and, therefore, 
traffic between these points and the main- 
land was restricted to boats of American 
registry. The capitalist who tried to run 
boats under the American flag directly 
to foreign ports in competition with for- 
eign lines started under the very serious 
dificulty of heavier interest charges 
which began as soon as the keel was laid. 
Perhaps in few other industries is a hand- 
icap of this kind so important, owing 
partly to the big proportion of operating 
costs which must be based on the original 
cost and partly to the intense throat- 
cutting competition that frequently de- 
velops with ocean freights. In these rate 
wars which have been fought to deter- 
mine the possession of every important 
trade route foreign competitors could 
usually win by depressing rates to a point 
where profits, though small, were possible 
to them, while the American boats could 
be operated only at a loss. 

Other items of increased expense had 
also to be met on American ships. 
Though the payment of American sailors 
and officers is scarcely as liberal as the 
general scale of wages on shore, they are 
higher than the wages paid on other lines. 
The captain of a British steamer in the 
Indian ocean was once trying to convince 
me that America would never be able to 
build up a merchant marine and wound 
up his arguments by indignantly de- 
claring: ‘Your plumbers in America 
make more money than I do.” I could 
not tell whether his indignation was be- 
cause of the manifest unfairness of such 
a state of affairs or because fate had made 
him master of a fine little boat at $2000 
a year instead of an American plumber at 
a dollar an hour. But he did state a fact 
of considerable importance. 
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army of the United States, under Aaron 
Burr’s baleful influence, took part in a plot 
against the republic. 
The conspiracy was discovered. Nolan was 
court-martialed. Asked for proof that he had 
been true to the United States, he cried: 


“‘Damn the United States! I wish I may 
never hear of the United States again!’’ 
He had sentenced himself. The verdict of the 


court was that he should never again hear the 
name of his country. 

How this strange sentence was carried out; how 
Nolan was exiled from his native land, though in 
sight of its flag; how he repented and had the 


Pre NOLAN, a young lieutenant in the 


SED THE UNITED STATE 
THEN.HE FOUGHT For IT! 












chance to fight for “Old Glory’”’ and yet could not 
claim it as his own—this thrilling story is told in— 


“‘THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY” 


This book McClure’s Magazine offers almost with- 
out cost to those who accept the following offer. 
While in fact a classic of fiction, “The Man 
Without a Country’’ conveys a more powerful 
lesson in patriotism than any document of history. 
Every man, woman, youth or girl who values a 
story simply for its power to entertain, or who 
would gain a deeper appreciation of what it means 
to be acitizen of the United States, will treasure 
this volume. It repays a second or third reading. 
A library is not a libyary that does not contain it. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SECURE IT. HERE 
IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY. 


10 Cents Brings “The Man Without a Country” 


copy of ‘‘The Man Without aCountry’’, bound in durable red leatherette cover, size 4.x 5} inches, 76 


fle all who fill in and mail the attached coupon with 10 cents, we will send postpaid a handsome 


pages, printed in large, clear type, on fine quality paper, stamped in gilt—an artistic, dainty 
edition whose retail value is 60 cents and whose intrinsic value is far more. 


’ We cannot, of course, af- 
Don t Bother to ford to distribute this valu- 


Send Money with able book at a cost that 
oe ge simply covers postage an 
Subscription handling. We must make 
the condition that you send with your order a sub- 
scription to McClure’s. Subscriptions may be new 
orrenewal. You have the privilege of paying the 
subscription price at a later date. We will bill you 
later for this amount. Better still, we will permit 
you to send in a 2-year subscription for $2.00 on the 
same terms. (If you desire to pay cash, send $1.60 
for one year, or $2.10 for two years with the coupon.) 


The big serials scheduled in McClure’s for the 
coming months will repay you over and over the 
sum of your subscription. In August begins 
“Wild Apples’, a powerful serial by the author 
of “The Straight Road’’. 


Remember, you send us just 10c down and the 
rest of the money when our bill arrives. Ona 
yearly subscription this is 80 cents less than what 
the book and magazine would cost you at retail. 
If you subscribe for two years you save $2,10. 


Detach the coupon before you turn the page. 
Then fill it in and mail it TODAY. 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE pat hatte aves Fpl i i are Today!inmm£77 
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251 4TH Ave., NEw YORK 


Enclosed find 10c. I accept your special offer. Send 
me *‘The Man Without a Country’’, at no further cost, 
as described in your advertisement, and enter my sub- 
scription to McClure’s Magazine. 


(Check below offer you accept) 





[ Enter my subscription to McClure’s for 
one year and send me bill for $1.50. 

[ Enter my subscription for 2 years and send 

me bill for $2.00—your special 2-year rate. 


{If you desire to pay cash for book and magazine, send 
$1.60 for 1 year or $2.10 for 2 years with coupon.) 
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Sea wages are attractive to boys of 
Great Britain and of Scandinavia, but 
they are not attractive to American boys, 
even though wages on American ships 
are higher and living conditions are 
better than on any other ships in the 
world. Acts of Congress specify in great 
detail the food and sleeping accommoda- 
tions that must be provided for the crew 
of American vessels even to the amount of 
butter (two ounces per day) which must 
be served with meals. All this, of course, 
adds to the cost of operation and keeps 
it at a figure above that of boats of other 
nationalities which are not required to 
serve any butter at all. There is also the 
matter of registered measurement, for 
under American rules the registered ton- 
nage of a ship is twenty to thirty per cent 
greater than it would be under British 
registry. This has the effect of penalizing 
American shipping as harbor dues are 
based on registered tonnage. Owing to 
the difference in rating, American vessels 
of the same size actually pay more than 
British vessels for the use of the Panama 
Canal. On the other hand, Japanese 
ratings are still higher than American. 
The Siberia, which was rated at 5655 net 
tons on the American registry is, under 
Japanese ratings, a vessel of 6112 tons. 

All of these difficulties faced American 
shipping before the war and were always 
set forth in any explanation of the back- 
wardness of our merchant marine. The 
conditions on the Pacific Coast were the 
worst, from the standpoint of the ship 
owner. Here American wages and the 
high expense of victualing a ship under 
American regulations were met by com- 
petition of the Japanese boats with low 
wages, low cost of victualing and a sub- 
stantial government subsidy. 


HEN came the war. With it all con- 

ditions changed and a new set of fac- 
tors was introduced. Operation of the law 
restricting American registry to ships of 
American construction was suspended 
and 160 foreign vessels, mostly British, 
were added to our mercantile marine. It 
would be gratifying to credit this gain to 
the enterprise of American shipping, but 
as a matter of fact, credit is mainly due 
to the activity of the Kaiser’s U-boats 
and commerce raiders. He had not yet 
begun to sink American ships and a very 
large part of these 160 vessels took 
refuge under the American flag because 
it was the only safe place at that time. 
They did not add materially to the num- 
ber of American vessels on the Pacific 
where no danger threatened, and most of 
the acquisitions came from the danger- 
haunted North Atlantic. Since those 
first accessions, there have been no others, 
while we have constantly lost tonnage 
through the sale of American boats. 

The war suddenly wiped out the dis- 
advantages under which American ship- 
builders were laboring and actually 
brought all the world to America in search 
for ships. A British line started the war- 
time activity of American yards with 
orders for half a million tons, and since 
then Japanese, British and Norwegians 
have bid against each other for the prod- 
uct of American yards, taking all they 
could get and clamoring for more. In the 
meantime the Seaman’s Act became a 
law, but most of its provisions have been 
softened through government rulings, for 
the law has been strained almost to the 
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breaking point in efforts to give it a len- 
lent interpretation. However, before the 
Seaman’s Act went into operation ocean 
freight had made many advances and the 
profits were so great that any difference 
in the cost of operating American as com- 
pared to ships of other nationality became 
relatively very small indeed. With the 
high rates fortunes have been made with 
every trip of a cargo carrier, but Ameri- 
cans are showing no great desire to make 
any of these fortunes. 


AS shipping is not being held 
back now by the old fundamental rea- 
sons of dificult and uncertain profit. Ocean 
tonnage is today the hardest commodity 
to buy, and commands prices often thou- 
sands of per cent higher than prevailed 
in times of peace. here is not an im- 
portant port in the world where freight 
is not piled up, waiting for shipment, and 
where shippers are not begging for cargo 
space. There is not a steamer on any 
trade route that is not carrying a full 
cargo on every trip. No matter what 
flag a ship flies, dividends are certain, 
but America was unprepared for the op- 
portunity; unprepared with ships, with 
seamen and with officers. The five 
thousand American marine engineers for 
whom the shipping board recently sent 
out an appeal do not exist. Americans 
with a hankering to run steam engines 
have learned to run locomotives, a work 
that offers the average man more money 
than he can earn at sea. At the same 
time American investors are pessimistic 
about investments in shipping even with 
profits so large and so certain as at 
present. They are afraid of Congress— 
the Congress which passed the Seaman’s 
Act—the Congress which for a quarter of 
a century has never passed a single con- 
structive act designed to carry out the 
platform pledges in which both great 
political parties have promised to aid the 
building up of a merchant marine. 

Can the flag come back? Can it come 
back to the Pacific where the greatest 
development of ocean commerce of the 
future may be expected? Here when 
normal times return it will have to over- 
come all the difficulties which have been 
mentioned and the additional ones of a 
heavy Japanese subsidy. The entire 
merchant marine of Japan has been built 
up through bonuses to encourage the 
building of ships and has continued to 
prosper on annual subsidies of surpris- 
ingly large amount. I have before me 
financial statements of two large Japa- 
nese shipping lines which are in the most 
direct and successful competition with 
American vessels. The statements cover 
the year 1913, the last in which normal 
conditions prevailed. One of these lines 
during that year enjoyed a gross revenue 
of $2,855,000, while the gross expenditure 
amounted to $4,107,000, leaving an ap- 
parent deficit of more than a _ million 
dollars. The line received from the 
Japanese government a subsidy amount- 
ing to $1,650,000 and was thus enabled to 
wipe out the deficit caused by operation 
of the boats and pay a handsome divi- 
dend. The other line has a capital stock 
of $11,000,000 and its net earnings for 
the year were a little more than $500,000. 
The state subsidy of almost two and a 
half million dollars, or more than twenty- 
five per cent of the capital stock, enabled 
it to pay a dividend of ten per cent and 


pass one and one-half millions to the 
reserve. There have been individual 
exceptions, but Japanese shipping as a 
whole never earned a dividend until the 
war brought abnormal freight rates. In 
fact all the important Japanese lines have 
always been operated at a loss, often 
running into millions yearly but always 
offset by the liberal subsidies. The 
Japanese lines have built up their trade 
under conditions which enabled them to 
run with empty holds and still pay divi- 
dends. The subsidy provided for the 
line running between San Francisco and 
the Orient was $1,468,608 for 1916 and is 
only slightly smaller than the three fol- 
lowing years, being $1,249,575 for 1919. 
Consider the fact that this subsidy will 
pay a dividend of six per cent on nearly 
$25,000,000, and you gain an idea of the 
great competition American lines face. 

But just as the war has tended to re- 
move other disadvantages, so it may re- 
move this one. With the big war-time 
freight rates, the unsubsidized Japanese 
boats which are under no government 
compulsion as regards rates or allotment 
of cargo space are making more money 
than those which receive a subsidy. If 
optimists in the shipping business are to 
be believed, this condition will continue 
for some years to come. At the same time 
there is a strong movement in Japan for 
the reduction or abolition of subsidies, 
since they are not now needed to keep 
the Japanese flag on the seas. 


1 Ee more important in its promise of 
better conditions for the American 
merchant marine on the Pacific and else- 
where is the change which has come over 
the American people themselves. The 
cotton farmer of the South who never 
looked beyond the cotton contract in the 
days of peace, now knows that if it had 
not been for a lack of American ships at 
the beginning of the war his cotton would 
not have shrunk in price to a ruinously 
low level. American ships could have 
taken it to the overseas market. The 
wheat farmer of the Middle West knows 
that he is paying a higher price this year 
for bags and binder twine because of the 
lack of American ships on the Pacific. 
The many small exporters and importers 
who were content in the past to ship over 
lines flying foreign flags now see their 
business dwindling or going to Japanese 
competitors who can secure the cargo 
space which is denied to them. The 
housewife into whose scheme of things 
ocean shipping has never before intruded, 
knows in a more or less definite way that 
to lack of shipping is due in part the 
higher price she must pay for many 
staple articles. Nearly every one of our 
hundred million people have for the first 
time, in their lives been made to realize 
the close connection between shipping 
and the prices they pay for commodities. 
For a quarter of a century both Republi- 
can and Democratic party platforms 
have contained promises to build up a 
merchant marine, but neither party has 
ever been called to account for its failure 
to keep these pledges because the public 
heretofore has never cared anything about 
the matter. Congress must now meet the 
demands of the people who insistently 
desire a merchant marine, not as a matter 
of sentiment, but as a very necessary 
part of the equipment America must have 
in order to play her part in world affairs. 
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Health, Strength, Energy 
Impossible Without Great Nerve Force 


Are you a victim of your nerves? Can you weigh yourself 

and honestly say that from a standpoint of nerve force 

you are 100% efficient? Are your nerves supplying your 

brain, body and your vital organs with a generous amount 

of nervous energy? If not, by all means read the following 
and become enlightened. 


By Stephen Harriman 


Your nerves positively control every mental and physical pro- 
cess taking place within you. Sever the nerves leading to your 
eye and not only would it be impossible to turn the eye in any 
direction, but the sight would be gone forever. Cut the nerves 
leading to the heart and that organ would never beat again. If 
the nerves controlling your respiratory organs—breathing organs 
—were severed, you could never enjoy another breath of air. 
Without your nerves you could not eat, see, hear, taste, smell or 
feel again, for it is upon the nerves that every sense depends. 


Ninety-nine per cent of all humanity whether young or old are 
deficient in nerve strength, or in other words, Nervous Energy. 
Since the action of every bodily organ is directly dependent upon 
nerve strength and nerve impulses it must follow that if the nerves 
do not create Energy upon a 100% basis every organ must neces- 
sarily be weakened to just the degree that the nerves are below 
par. And on the other hand, if the brain and body are receiving 
a constant flow of nervous energy, of the highest quality, they be 
enabled to throw off weaknesses, disorders and even disease and 
perform their duties at all times though under the greatest stress 
and strain. 


No man has ever succeeded in business to any unusual degree, 
no man has ever succeeded in an unusual way in any line of en- 
deavor who did not possess a highly organized and highly devel- 
oped nervous system. Did he not possess an unusual amount of 
nervous energy he could never have the vitality to carry his 
endeavors to a successful conclusion. 


Every scientist and student of health realizes the absolute 
necessity of Energy. Dr. Powell, the eminent scientist, says 
“Where the vito-motive power (meaning Energy) is plentiful and 
free, health is; where it is diminished or repressed, disease is; 
where it is entirely wanting, death is.” Surely a most succinct and 
convincing statement as to the value of nerve force. 


Macfadden, one of the foremost general physical culture 
authorities in the world, says of Energy: ‘“‘Mental Power depends 
upon nervous vigor. In order to possess more than usual brain 
power, one must have back of it a strong nervous foundation.” 
And again, “The longer and more thoroughly we study the struc- 
ture and functions of the human body, the more clear and abso- 
lute becomes the conviction that the secret of human strength 
and energy lies in the nervous system.” 


Napoleon said: “No man can win in the battle of life who has 
not Courage and Persistency. These are impossible where 
Energy is lacking, hence Energy is the indispensable quality of 
great success.” 


Robert Duncan, than whom there is no greater authority in this 
country on the creation of Nerve Force and Nervous Energy, 
says: ‘“‘Nerve Strength, in short, Nervous Energy, is the greatest 
single factor known to man today, in maintaining health and in 
achieving success.” 

These are truths that should become your daily watchword. 
Were it possible to relate stories of the thousands and perhaps 
millions of wrecks and failures brought about, not because of an 
inferior mentality, but solely because of a lack of Energy and 
Vitality, you would appreciate the value of this same vital force 
in a way that would be impossible otherwise. 


Every great man, every highly successful man you know or of 
whom you have read has a highly developed and a highly organ- 


ized nervous system else it would have been impossible for him to 
achieve great success. Some are blessed with this “gift,” as it may 
be termed, from birth and others developed it as did Roosevelt, 
Gladstone, and others. ‘‘From a weak nervous or an anemic per- 
son to a powerful, mentally superior individual” is a descriptive 
phrase that might be applied to many of our best known men of 
today. 


And you might be possessed of muscles as mighty as Goliath’s, 
but unless those same muscles were stimulated, animated and 
actuated by that wonderful fabric of tissue, known as the nervous 
system, they would be as inanimate and as useless so far as move- 
ment is concerned, as a rock reposing on the hillside. 


If your nerves are weak, every organ will be weak in exact pro- 
portion. If you are troubled with a weak heart, indigestion, a 
torpid liver, weak kidneys, constipation, or any other of the func- 
tional ills that flesh is heir to, you should immediately undertake 
that which will insure proper strength for the nerves. 

Ordinary exercise, electricity, osteopathy, chiropractic, hydro- 
therapy, massage, etc., have been advanced from time to time as 
a means for the restoration or the development of vitality and 
health. There is a certain value possessed by each of these, which 
commends them, but none are aimed directly at the real source 
of the trouble, namely, the nerves. 


The Western Neurological Society is offering at last a method 
absolutely within the reach of every man, woman and child in this 
country, a method whereby you can realize and enjoy a degree of 
nerve stimulation that can be felt within five minutes after under- 
taking it. You can feel this stimulation in every muscle and 
organ within your body. You can feel the mental stimulus it 
gives immediately. This method of nerve stimulation is endorsed 
by many of the leading authorities on the subject, who have in- 
vestigated and subjected it to every test. By this method you 
are enabled to overcome functional weaknesses, mental depression 
and other disorders without resorting to drugging, dieting or ob- 
jectionable exercise. The method positively reaches the nervous 
system directly and stimulates it immediately. You can demon- 
strate its absolute efficiency in five minutes at no cost to yourself. 


The Western Neurological Society is organized for the physical 
and mental uplift of mankind. The members have experienced 
the wonderful results obtainable through this course of instruction 
themselves—and they want you to experience like results. There- 
fore, they will send you without obligation on your part this re- 
markable course in physical upbuilding and nerve strengthening 
without cost or obligation to you. If you are satisfied after having 
followed the instructions given for a period of five days, that it is 
invaluable to you, they will ask you to remit $3.00 or else return 
the course and consider the matter closed. All you need do is 
address, The Western Neurological Society, 462 Fourth Street, 
San Francisco, California, and ask them to send you this remark- 
able course without delay. 

We can assure you that nothing equal to it has ever been offered 
before at five times the cost—and you risk nothing. Just write 
now before you forget. 

As has been stated, this does not obligate you in any manner, 
so there is no reason why every man or woman should not take 
advantage of this wonderful course of instruction and benefit by 
its precepts. Do not bea slave to your nerves, but develop them 
so that you may enjoy the health and success that should be yours. 





—— 
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A Little Brown War-Baby 


Japan Builds Ships—Will She Build Them 


IPPONESE shipbuilding is the 
biggest ‘“‘war-baby” in Japan. 
The other day a Kobe ship 
company declared a dividend of 
300 per cent. Yet this record-breaking 
return does not stand alone. 

Take the oldest and greatest shipping 
concern of Japan. ‘The staid Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha last year earned dividends 
totaling 153 per cent—which brought joy 
into the Mikado’s Palace, for members of 
the Imperial Household own no small in- 
terest in the N. Y. K. 

Look at the demand for ships in Japan; 
here is the story told by the charter 
market. Before the European war, a 
vessel of from 3000 to 6000 tons dead- 
weight could be chartered for 1.25 yen per 
ton. Now the same boat can command 
from 13 yen to 18 yen per ton—and he 
who gets a bottom at these rates is 
counted lucky. 

Midas is far outdone, for everything 
touching ships and shipbuilding is turned 
to gold. It is this scramble for bottoms 
which is making Japan’s great war- 


baby. 
AN ACROBATIC INDUSTRY 


For these are boom-days in Nippon. 

At either end of the shipping game—be 
they shipowners or shipbuilders—for- 
tunes are being made, none lost. The 
golden lure of the carrying trade keeps a 
never-ceasing staccato beat of riveters 
from Yokosuka and Kobe to Osaka and 
Nagasaki. While her Allies are but hold- 
ing their own in Europe, Japanese 
tonnage Is going up in leaps and bounds. 

Up to the middle of the last century 
Japan was building junks just as she had 
been doing for a thousand years. New 
Japan, however, began to construct 
modern ships in the latter’s50’s. But prior 
to 1894 these were mostly small wooden 
ships under 500 tons gross—which is 
not very much of a vessel. Japanese ship- 
yards did not have the equipment, were 
forced to import building materials 
for large iron or steel ships. This meant 
high prices and late deliveries—so Glas- 
gow and the Newcastle-on-Tyne yards of 
Britain did the work. 

Then the war with China showed the 
Japanese government the crying need of 
Nippon. With characteristic energy, the 
giants guiding the Mikado’s land set about 
to end Japan’s dearth of home yards. 

They resorted to government aid for 
the upbuilding of Nippon’s maritime 
greatness. These wise men of Japan 
gave a generous grant from the nation’s 
treasury for the establishment of steam- 
ship lines; they similarly looked to the 
building end of the Japanese marine, subsi- 
dizing every ton gross of home-built ships 
larger than a low minimum tonnage and 
their machinery—when made in Japan— 
according to the indicated horsepower. 





After the War? 


By G. Charles Hodges 


Thus were the foundations of Japan’s 
maritime rise laid just two decades be- 
fore the European war broke upon the 
world. 

From the ’go’s to just after the 
Russo-Japanese struggle, the steam ton- 
nage of Nippon grew 1574 per cent. A 
negligible factor in the world’s carrying 
trade at the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Japanese shipping had risen to one- 
eleventh of the total steam tonnage in 
1904, and has now climbed to probably 

etter than fifth in the ranks of the 
world’s marines. 

Its present rapid expansion in war- 
times is not unusual. For as the Jap- 
anese authority, Jujiro Ito, points out: 
“Generally speaking, the mercantile ma- 
rine of Japan grew in numerical strength 
at the time of war, while for improvement 
of quality it has chiefly to thank govern- 
ment protection.” This is illustrated by 
the following: j 


Year Total Tons Gross War 
1863. 5.52, ee 15,000 Chinese War 
13963) /s)< sent 709,000 

1903......... 979,000 Russian War 
OORT Set) ae 1,527,000 

1Old /).c ee 2,032,000 European War 
IOL7 cee oe 2,282,000* 





*Estimated increase. 


THE WAR-BABY IS BORN 


What part of this increase in Japanese 
shipping has been due to home construc- 
tion—what proportion has come over- 
seas? 

Let us confine ourselves to vessels over 
1000 tons gross in size, for the smaller fry 
do not carry the volume of world-trade. 
Now in_ 1893-1896, seventy ships were 
put under the Japanese flag—but one 
vessel was built in Japan. Between 1896 
and 1903 a round seventy-one_ ships 
were added of 246,074 tons gross; and of 
these thirty were laid down in Nippon 
totaling 80,041 tons gross. From 1903- 
1906, 124 vessels came into Japanese 
hands, with a tonnage of 314,933; but 
twenty-one were built in Japanese yards 
of 47,304 tons gross—because of the 
Xussian war and naval needs taking pre- 
cedence over the merchant marine. So, 
prior to the European war, Japanese- 
built ships—while increasing in both 
numbers and size—only made up one- 
seventieth in the ’90’s to between one- 
sixth and three-sevenths of Nippon’s 
maritime growth. 

Now the European war has turned this 
upside down—Japan’s maritime war- 
baby has been born after two decades of 
preparation. 





At first the war cast a shadow of un- 
certainty upon the seven seas. The allied 
dominance of the waves had not been 
made good. But with the hunting down 
of German raiders, Japanese ships began 
reaping the harvest. 

Then came the cry of Nippon for more 
ships to clinch her golden opportunity. 
There was no tonnage to be had in the 
Old World; Japan perforce had to build 
ships. In May of 1915 you could count 
the number of vessels Japan was building 
on the fingers of one hand. The Mitsu- 
bishi Works at Nagasaki had one 9600- 
ton gross boat on the ways—their 
Kobe works were idle. The Kawasaki 
Dockyards, also at Kobe, were construct- 
ing a second 9600-ton vessel and one of 
2600 tons gross. The fourth was another 
2600-ton craft building at the Osaka Iron 
Works. Every ship in Nippon on the 
fingers of your left hand! 

But by the end of 1915 the number 
of ships ordered would have taxed a count- 
ing on the legs of a centipede—eighty- 
eight ships with a tonnage gross of 
481,000—nearly thirty per cent more 
ships than Japan purchased abroad and 
built at home during the three boom years 
1903-1906. ‘The Osaka Iron Works got 
the biggest bag: twenty-one vessels ag- 
gregating 90,900 tons gross. It was 
followed by two Mitsubishi yards, with 
orders for ten ships amounting to 58,600 
tons gross. Then came the Kawasaki 
Dockyards’ lot of nine boats of 47,000 
tons gross in all. Even the smaller 
yards, as the Uraga Dock Company, the 
Ono Shipyard, the Fujinagata Shipyard, 
and the Harima Shipbuilding Company, 
got a share in the windfall. 

There has been no breaking of Japan’s 
maritime boom. For 1916 eighty-one 
vessels with a tonnage gross of 327,000 
were flooding the shipyards of Nippon. 
The Osaka Iron Works again had a 
record-breaking year, with orders in 
hand for thirty-two ships of 140,000 tons 
gross. The Mitsubishi Works had fifteen 
orders for vessels reaching almost 86,000 
tons gross in the aggregate. The Kawa- 
saki ways in Kobe had twenty-two ships, 
totaling nearly 70,000 tons gross, before 
them. Where the Uraga Dock Company 
was taking care of five vessels in 1915, 
the year following this yard had orders 
for nine ships. And so it goes; the con- 
tracts being let day by day—coupled 
with the ravages of the German sub- 
marine warfare—indicate no let-up in 
construction for 1917. 


TRIPLE EXPANSION 


The total number of privately-backed 
‘shipyards in Japan is 238. Before the 
war, Nippon’s ways could turn out 60,000 
tons a year—when they could get the 
orders in competition with the Clyde. 

At this moment, however, Japan has 
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expanded her production more than 
threefold. She has been completing 
more than 200,000 tons every twelve 
months. Future construction, it 1s ex- 
pected, will go over 300,000 tons a year. 

But the great plants are less than half- 
a-dozen in number. The oldest is the 
Nagasaki yard of the Mitsubishi Com- 
pany, with six building ways. The works 
have a water frontage of a mile and a 
half, the plant covering 115 acres. Most 
of the machines and tools are electric- 
driven, the company itself operating a 
large power house with turbo-generators 
and dynamos developing 2000 kilowatts. 
Electric wharf and shop cranes are the 
rule; a 150-ton electric hammer crane 
was recently put in operation. This yard 
employs 10,000 men. 

Then there is the Kawasaki plant at 
Kobe, extending over forty acres and 
having a mile of waterfront. This con- 
cern has put up its own steel foundry at 
Hyogo, being provided with a 20-ton 
Siemens furnace which turns out very 
fine steel castings. The third great firm 
is located in the Manchester of Japan— 
the Osaka Iron Works. The shipyard, 
apart from the engine and repairing de- 
partments, covers sixteen acres and has 
1000 feet of waterfront. 


WATERING THE PLANTS 
Who is paying the piper? 


Well, the Japanese government this 
year will pay out a subsidy of 5,232,288 
yen—$2,616,144—to Japanese shipown- 
ers operating vessels under the Naviga- 
tion Bounty Law. But the shipbuilders 
are getting their hands into the treasury 
also, a bonus upon the handsome returns 
their war-born profits are making them. 
In 1915-1916 a Construction Bounty 
gave Nipponese shipbuilders 1,600,000 
yen clear, or $800,000, as a gift from the 
nation. This year, because of the 
greatly increased output, they will re- 
ceive over a million and a half dollars— 
3,120,000 yen. Add to this the ma- 
chinery bounty given at five yen or $2.50 
per indicated horsepower for ships en- 
gined in Japan. This is a purse from the 
state that averages III,243 yen per 
annum. On top of profit and loss— 
which last has been routed: no wonder 
this war-baby is making millionaires in 
Nippon. 

Now what is the other side of the 
widespread government aid? 

Item One. Nipponese shipbuilding 
employs 40,000 skilled workers. 

Item Two. Thanks to the years of 
costly government fostering, these yards 
have acquired the technical experience 
which makes it possible for them to com- 
pete with Britain’s Clyde. 

Item Three. Because Japan stood be- 
hind the shipbuilders in lean years, the 
yards of Nippon from the Mitsubishi to 
the Ishikawajima are ready to work to 
capacity this year and next. 

Item Four. The backbone of the steel 
industry, shipbuilding in Nippon has 
brought steel-making to its present 
height because there has grown up about 
the marine a host of allied industries— 
engine works, rope works, marine fittings 
works, the hundred specialized products 
needed to equip the cheapest cargo car- 
rier. 

Item Five. Japan’s carrying trade is 
being boosted skyward, with its chance of 
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California Farm Lands 


Paid for in five years by crop income—10 
acres full bearing apricots and prunes. in the famous 
Santa Clara Valley; no frost, with all the equipment 
to properly care for the orchard and the drying of 
the fruit, with a comfortable house and plenty of 
water. Your chance to come back to the soil and 
live independently. Prices of fruit the last two 
years warrant a return of 20% annually. For par- 
ticulars, write owner, L. A. Anderson, 51 Vicksburg 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 





Why not leave the turmoil of the city—25 
acres of rich sediment soil in the Santa Rosa Valley, 
3 miles from Santa Rosa on state highway. Young 
apple and prune orchard just coming into bearing. 
Build your home here and live in peace and plenty. 
Raise berries, vegetables and poultry. For par- 
ticulars, write owner, L. A. Anderson, 51 Vicksburg 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 








Farm Lands—Mtsce/laneous 





Southern farmers are prosperous and con- 
tented. Favored by nature with mild climate, long 
growing season and abundant rainfall, fruit, 
poultry, stock, trucking and general farming 
succeeds amazingly here. Little Farms in Shen- 
andoah Valley colony of Little Planters, $250 and 
up, complete, on easy payments. Good near-by 
markets, excellent transportation, low freights. 
Full information on request. F. H. LaBaume, 
Agrl. Agt., N. & W. Ry., 207 N. & W. Bldg., Ro- 
anoke, Va. 











Help Wanted 


Wanted—Men and women to qualify for 
Government positions. Several thousand appoint- 
ments to be made next few months. Full infor- 
mation about openings, how to prepare, etc., 
free. Write immediately for booklet CE914. 
Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 











Agents. Earn $30 to $100 Weekly. Agents 
wanted in every city in U.S. Monograms for autos. 
Clean business. Universal demand. No fake. 
Samples free. Western Motorists Accessories Co. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 








Stammering 


My system of private individual instruction 
quickly enlightens the mind of thestammerer. The 
real cause of his difficulty is made known in unmis- 
takable terms in the very first lesson and under my 
personal direction stammering is at once stopped; 
fear’ also is soon eliminated. No swinging of the 
hand, talking in a sing song, etc. Thestammerer is 
taught to talk naturally. The Bassett Institute, 
Wm. E. Bassett, Principal and Instructor, 
905 Nevada Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


Old Coins and Gold Wanted 


Old Coins. Large Spring Coin Catalogue of 
coins for sale, free. Catalogue quoting prices paid 
for coins, ten cents. William Hesslein, 101 Tre- 
mont St., Boston, Mass. 
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Get-Rich-Quick Japan 


INES: our ally in the Far East, is enjoying the novel experience of engaging in a 





plans of Japanese statesmen.” 
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war which has brought great prosperity with no increase in taxes, no issues of bonds 
and with no loss to army or navy. Unless something unforeseen happens, the war 
will end with Japan possessing vastly more wealth and a much stronger army and navy thaa 
she had when she went into it. Let present conditions continue for a little longer and she 
will be able to wipe out her national debt which in the past has hampered all the ambitious 


—Carl Crow in an article in SUNSET for October. 


The people of the West, whose coast fronts the portentous Pacific, are the Americans most 
vitally interested in what is going to ‘‘break’’ in the! Far East in the near future. 


Follow this all-important subject in 
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Patents 





Patents Secured or Fee Returned. Send 
sketch or model for actual search, report, and ad- 
vice free. Manufacturers want Kimmel patents. 
1917 Edition, 90-page patent book free. Write for 
it. George P. Kimmel, 242 Barrister Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 





Wanted—An Idea. Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they 
may bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed Inven- 
tions’’ and ‘‘Patent Buyers.’’ Randolph & Co., 
Patent Attys., 627 F., Washington, D. 





Wanted Ideas. Write for List of Inventions 
wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Our four books sent free. Send sketch for free 
opinion as to patentability. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Patent Attorneys, 751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Ideas Wanted—Manufacturers are writing 
for patents procured through me. Four books 
with list hundreds of inventions wanted sent free. 
I help you market your invention. Advice Free. 
R. B. Owen, 105 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 





Patents that Protect and Pay. Advice and 
books free. Highest references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Send sketch or model for 
search. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 
F Street, Washington, D. C. 








Motton Piétures, Stories, etc. 





Wanted— Your ideas for photoplays, stories, 
etc. We will accept them in Any form—correct 
Free—sell on commission. Big rewards! Hundreds 
making money! Socan You! Write us today for full 
details! Writer’s Service, Dept. 43, Auburn, N. Y. 


Many rejected stories need only expert re- 
vision to succeed. This I can give. Recently editor 
leading magazine; author Book of the Short Story 
(Appleton). Reference: Jack London. Address: 
Alexander Jessup, 500 Fifth Av., New York City. 








Miscellaneous 





Cash paid for butterfiles, Insects. Some $1 
to $7 each. Easy work. Even two boys earned good 
money with mother’s help and my pictures, descrip- 
tions, pricelist, and simpleinstructions on painlessly 
killing, etc. Send 2c stamp at once for prospectus. 
Sinclair, Box 244, D 51, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Ingrowing Toe Nall Appliance immediate 
and permanent relief by a silver automatic appli- 
ance, easily adjusted. Circulars free. Peerless In- 
growing Toe Nail Co., 519 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 





Divorce and Marriage. A new tabulated di- 
gest of these laws covering every State in the Union. 
Sent on receipt of 75c. Address Box 568, Reno, 
Nevada. 
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a century, because Nippon can build the 
ships to take care of the European war’s 
opportunity. 

Item Six. Every ton launched is mak- 
ing Japan that much stronger as a 
World-Power, for the merchant marine 
is the very foundation of sea-power. 

So Japanese shipbuilding is now at the 
crest. 

“Britannia rules the waves’ —yet eight 
new Cunard line freighters are being 
built for this pride of England in Japan’s 
shipyards. The great proportion of 
Japan’s trawler fleet has been sold to 
the Allies—Italy has just taken over five 
belonging to the Kissen Gyogyo Kabushi- 
ki Kaishi. Whereas before the European 
war ordinary cargo boats cost $65 per 
ton gross, the price rose to $75 in I9I5, 
then to $95 in 1916; and the other day an 
eighteen-year-old 6250-ton steamer, the 
Tokai Maru, sold in Kobe for 500 yen a 
ton—so that it is not expected that the 
price of new ships will now be under $300 
a ton! 


TODAY—AND TOMORROW? 


But this prosperity born of war—what 
will be the outcome for Japan’s ship- 
building when peace comes? 

While now it is hampered by a dearth 
of labor, Nippon’s yards suffer from the 
ineficiency of Japanese artisans at all 
times. As Admiral Kondo of the Minis- 
try of Marine puts it: Japanese workmen 
physically are not suited to heavy con- 
struction work, and the low daily pay 
does not compensate for this lack of 
efficiency. But the more extensive use of 
machinery has reduced the number of 
men employed per ton of material by 
sixty per cent. 

Over against this, Japanese yards at 
last are building cheap cargo boats in 
large numbers—whereas formerly they 
could not touch this kind of ships, 
British yards almost wholly supplying 
Japan. This has made standardiza- 
tion of construction and duplication pos- 
sible—the secret of any shipbuilding 
supremacy. Moreover, Japan is bending 
all her efforts to fasten her hold on the 
sources of raw materials: Chinese ore and 
coal. By this means Nippon hopes to 
educe the importation of steel as she 
develops her own rolling mills. 

Japanese statesmen are uncannily given 
to looking to the future. Coal and iron 
are the sinews of world greatness, as 
Japan knows—Nippon fully intends to in- 
trench herself in China’s ore and coal 
fields, the twins of modern industrialism. 

These men of empire in the high places 
of government are staying awake at 
night in Tokyo to achieve three things: 

(1) Can world conditions affecting 
the East—over which her government 
can extend small influence, all in all—be 
such as to make the future of Japan’s in- 
dustry economically sound? 

(2) Can Nippon overcome her un- 
favorable labor conditions in shipbuild- 
ing, now covered up by the war? 

(3) Preéminently—can Japan lay her 
hands on unlimited supplies of iron ore 
and coal which lie close to Nippon that 
her basic industries may be put on un- 
challenged foundations? 

The future of Japanese shipbuilding 
over the next generation is inextricably 
bound up with these three questions of 
empire in the East. 
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California land law is not mentioned 
among these differences; in fact it is not 
mentioned at all, and has apparently been 
forgotten. The big problem is that of 
Japanese expansion. Japan insists that 
she has special rights and privileges in 
China and that the United States should 
recognize these rights by allowing Japan 
to visé and approve of messages, by 
refraining from making loans to China 
except with Japan’s approval, etc. In 
other words, Japan has set herself up as 
the guardian of China and now insists 
that we recognize that guardianship. 

There is also the question of Tsingtau. 
Japan’s declaration of war on Germany 
stated that Tsingtau would be returned 
to China. The world applauded the 
generous spirit of the enterprise, but now 
Japan is beginning to regret the promise, 
for ‘T’singtau has proven a very profit- 
able possession and has already repaid 
Japan the cost of its capture. The Jap- 
anese Minister of Foreign Affairs hinted, 
in the Diet, a few weeks ago that a way of 
retaining Tsingtau might be found and 
It is interesting to note that in official 
Japanese publications, Shantung, the 
Chinese province in which Tsingtau is 
located, is referred to as a Japanese 
province. 

These are some of the thorny problems 
the Ishii mission would like to settle with 
the United States. The Japanese people 
have been led by the newspapers to ex- 
pect the mission to return with America’s 
agreement to play second fiddle to Japan 
in China and with some arrangement 
whereby we will consent to Tsingtau 
remaining a Japanese possession. 

It is difficult to see how Japan will 
be able to accomplish this in view of 
President Wilson’s “no annexation” pol- 
icy which has been tacitly concurred in 
by other allies. Certainly the war, 
which the allies are fighting in Europe for 
the protection of small and weak nations, 
cannot be made the occasion for Japan 
extending her power over her weak neigh- 
bor. If it is wrong for Germany to annex 
Belgium, it is equally wrong for Japan to 
annex a part of China. 

While Japanese look on the mission as 
an occasion to impress these Japanese 
ideas on America, it is not improbable 
that the situation will be reversed. Per- 
haps Viscount Ishii’s visit will give him, 
and through him give to Japan, a new 
point of view on the war. The spectacle 
of a nation sending her sons to battle in 
a war where there is not the remotest 
possibility of territory to be gained by 
victory is a strange one for Japan. It ts 
not too much to hope that the party will 
carry this spirit back with them and that 
Japan will forego the program of expan- 


sion for which the war furnished an op- 
portunity. If Japanese war aims are 
changed to conform to the high principle 
lain down by President Wilson, one of 
the greatest obstacles to the permanent 
peace of the world will be removed. 


Topsyturvy Advice 


T’S a mighty queer world, isn’t it? 
Four months ago the Far West was 
exhorted from breakfast to the Welsh 
rarebit to eat rice instead of potatoes, 
to abandon the enjoyment of the tooth- 
some and odoriferous onion as a pa- 
triotic duty, to go into the backyard and 
serve the country by planting spuds. At 
that time we ventured to remark that 
the excessive price of potatoes and onions 
would surely result in overplanting and 
overproduction even without the aid of 
the backyard farmers. 

And now it has come to pass. 

In July the California state council of 
defense was urging the citizens to eat 
more onions and potatoes, urging in- 
creased consumption of these staples, 
luxuries a few months ago, as a patriotic 
duty, endeavoring with might and main 
to restore them in the good grace of the 
consumer. The council’s plea was right- 
fully based on the needs of the farmer. 
He had been asked to produce more food. 
He had produced it, and all he received 
for his patriotic effort was a deficit. He 
was offered a maximum of two cents a 
pound for potatoes costing him six and 
seven cents a pound for seed that was 
planted with high-priced labor, harvested 
by higher-priced labor. 

After all, there is sound sense in setting 
minimum as well as maximum prices on 
the needed products of the soil. 


Wasting Food at The Source 


N the domestic economy of the world 

onions are not as important as wheat, 

yet this ingredient of soup and stew 

was important enough last winter to 
bring about riots in the poorer quarters 
of New York and Philadelphia. Six 
months after these onion riots part of the 
new crop was left to rot in the California 
soil because the grower could not sell the 
produce for enough to pay the harvesting 
charges. 

The potato is an indispensable neces- 
sity; hungry Europe can and will joyfully 
consume every pound America can spare. 
Yet many tons of potatoes have gone to 
waste this summer on California farms, 
many more tons will go to waste on the 
farms of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Colorado and Montana, will be fed tothe 
hogs or left to spoil unless somebody 
somewhere pushes a button and starts 
something. 

If a food dictator has the power to pay 
the farmer a living price for his product, 
if he is authorized to buy Far Western 
potatoes now at a reasonable price that 
will leave the farmer a fair profit, if he 
can store these potatoes and sell at a 
reasonable price next January when the 
world’s floating ribs begin to show, then 
by all means let us have a food dictator. 

Wasting food at the source is the most 
inexcusable of all extravagances. 
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hesterfield 


CIGARETTES 


of IMPORTED and DOMESTIC tobaccos — Blended 


















Satisfy?” Yes. 


Yet they’re Mild! | 


Yes, Chesterfields ‘‘reach home, ”’ they let 
you know you’re smoking—they ‘*Satisfy?’! 


Yet they’re Mild. 








A new blend of pure Imported and Domes- 
tic tobaccos—that’s the answer. And the 
blend can’t be copied. 







Make Chesterfields your next buy. 


20 for 10c Lggelte Myers Sobacco Cx 











NOTE—Attractive tins of 100 Chesterfields sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of 50 cents, if your dealer cannot supply you. Address 
Liggett & Myers ‘lobacco Co., 212 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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HEORETICALLY, on paper, it is 
not so very hard for America to gain 
the mastery of the Eyropean air, to cripple 
the German artillery, fleet and munition 
works from above and to bring the war 
to a victorious end in 
1918. Theoretically, on 
When paper, the superior man 
. power, money power and 
Victory resources of the Allies 
Comes on should have beaten the 
Central Powers in 1915, 
Wings 1916 and 1917. Can the 
United States, by means 
of an air fleet unprecedented in size, ac- 
complish the work in 1918, the endless 
technical and military difficulties not- 
withstanding! 

In the first place, the United States has 
the cash. An initial appropriation of 
$640,000,000—twice the cost of the 
Panama Canal—has been made and 
another appropriation of a billion dollars 
will be forthcoming. In the second place, 
the United States has the men to operate 
any number of machines that can be 
built while the war lasts. In the third 
place, the United States has more 
of the necessary raw material 
than all the other belligerents on 
either side put together. With an 
abundance of money, men and 
material, the problem therefore 
resolves itself into a question of 
organization and manufacture. 
The task confronting American 
industry is the production of a 
minimum of 10,000 airplanes in 
less than a year. Can it be done? 

The answer to this question 
reveals one of the greatest tri- 
umphs of American inventive 
genius, but this triumph may 
be offset by failure in another 
direction. 

An airplane consists of two 
essential parts: the plane proper 
and the engine which furnishes 
the motive power. Either one, of 
course, is useless without the 
other. When the United States 
entered the fray in April, the War 
Department became panic- 
stricken. It was confident of its 
ability to obtain all the planes it 
might need, but where and how 
could it obtain engines equal to 
the remarkable motors turned out 
by Europe? In all America not a 
single factory produced a motor 
anywhere near as light and as 
powerful as the engines mounted 
on the European battle planes. 

The War Department decided 


that the easiest solution of the 





dropping bombs on London. 


problem was to select the best of the 
European motors and to arrange for its 


manufacture in the United States. The 
selection was made and arrangements 


were under way to reproduce it on a large 
scale and with large royalties on this side 
of the Atlantic when E. A. Deeds, one of 
the greatest among American automobile 
men, raised his voice in protest. He 
pointed out that the French motor to be 
manufactured in the United States 
weighed 3.2 pounds per horsepower or 
880 pounds per motor of 275 horsepower, 
that the Germans had a motor consider- 
ably lighter and that American engineers 
were fully capable of designing a motor 
weighing not more than 2 pounds per 
horsepow er which could be turned out in 
large quantities with existing equipment. 
He gained his point. The French model 
and the French royalties were dropped. 
1.2). Hall ofsSan\Meancisco and \C..J. 
Vincent of Detroit were asked to design 
an airplane motor that would come up 
to the requirements, both as to the 
lightest possible weight and the highest 
possible power. 


ee 
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This remarkable photograph shows thirty German airplanes 


store for Berlin when the great American 


airplane program is being executed 





It indicates what is in 


HESE two engineers locked them- 
selves into a room and wrestled with 
the problem. At the end of seventy-two 


hours they had the design ready. Select- 
ing a hundred of the best draftsmen 
available, they had a 


complete set of detailed 


Produc- 


plans and_ specifications 
ing the eady in five more days. 
Thereafter they tele- 
Master graphed from the Atlantic 
Motor to the Pacific calling upon 


a dozen factories to supply 

various parts of the new 

motor at the earliest possible moment. 

In less than a month from the time the 

engineers started to make the design, the 

completed motor was running in the 
Bureau of Standards at W ashington. 

It sounds incredible, yet 1t was done. 
The best European airplane motor, the 
result of many years of painstaking re- 
search and experiment, produces 275 
horsepower and weighs 880 pounds, or 
3.2 pounds per horsepower. The new 
American motor, designed in_ three 
days, built in three weeks, also  pro- 
duces 275 horsepower, but it 
weighs only 495 pounds or 1.8 
pounds per horsepower. And its 
bigger brother with twelve instead 
of eight cylinders, weighs only 
forty pounds more than the best 
of the French engines, but pro- 
duces 365 instead of 275 horse- 
power. Both of these new motors 
have been given exhaustive tests: 
both have continuously delivered: 
their rated output in tests of ten 
consecutive hours. 

The motor problem has been 
solved. The United States has: 
done what England and France: 
could not do. American engi- 
neers have turned out a motor 
weighing far less in proportion 
to power output than the best 
motor of the Germans, which 
means that the American airplane 
will be able to outspeed and 
outmaneuver the speediest of the 
European machines. 

This motor can be and will be 
manufactured in large quantities. 
Extra large numbers of these 
fragile engines will be needed. 
They are not constructed for 
endurance. Under war conditions: 
a plane will outlive three of the 
motors driving it, so that thirty 
thousand motors would be re- 
quired for a minimum of ten 
thousand airplanes. They will 
be in process of delivery before 
the first robin connects with the 
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A French Nieuport battle-plane. Note the armored body with its fixed machine-gun and 
compare this body with the tiny wing-spread, This machine must maintain 


a speed of seventy-five miles per hour if it wants to stay in the air 


first angleworm next year. So far as 
motors are concerned, America’s winged 
fleet will be ready next spring. 


Dag 
gpk task of supplying the bodies and 


wings of the airplanes, however, has 
not progressed with the same speed. 
While a hundred automobile manufac- 
turers are ready to supply the parts of the 
new motors on a tremen- 
dous scale, only four siz- 
able plants are equipped 


How 


About forthe manufacture of 
bodies and wings and, 
the owing to the excessive 


amount of space required 
for the production of the 
planes, the necessary in- 
crease in the capacity of these plants 
under Eastern conditions is slow and ex- 
pensive. A few months ago the Wright- 
Dayton Aircraft Company completed a 
reinforced concrete building 1000 feet 
long and 270 feet wide. This immense 
building costing $700,000 will be taxed to 
capacity to turn out the planes for four 
hundred training machines in the next 
eight months even with an addition the 
same size as the original building. 

The government needs a minimum of 
fifteen hundred training machines. Un- 
less production of the bodies is speeded 
very materially, the full number will not 
be delivered until next March, and the 
task will absorb the full capacity of exist- 
ing plants. Obviously this production is 
entirely too small if the fighting machines 
are to be in use next summer. It must be 
increased fourfold at the very least, but 
such an increase will necessitate a tremen- 
dous capital outlay if the bulk of the plane 
manufacturing isto be carried on under the 
severe conditions of the Eastern climate. 

On the Pacific Coast and especially 
in the Southwest it is not necessary to put 


Wings? 


up reinforced concrete buildings in order 
to carry on production. Cheap wooden 
structures built in a short time at small 
cost fully answer the purpose. The 
Pacific Coast is supplying the air-dried 
spruce lumber for the frame of the planes. 
The Pacific Coast has the raw material, 
the space and the climate to turn out a 
maximum of airplanes at the minimum 
cost. If the Pacific Coast will point out 
its peculiar advantages for aircraft con- 
struction to the War Department, if it 
can induce the government to make use 
of these advantages, thereby bringing 
about the speeding-up of production, 
it will render the nation a patriotic ser- 
vice of the highest order. 

Unless the manufacture of airplane 
bodies and wings is thus speeded up, the 
full weight of America’s air fleet cannot be 
brought into play until late next fall. 


4 RN years ago, following the upheaval 
caused by the separate-school ques- 
tion, the United States and Japan entered 
into the so-called Gentleman’s Agreement 
for the voluntary limitation of immigra- 
tion. Under this agree- 

; ment the number of brown 
Without immigrants has increased 
Benefit Very tapidly. While 
Japanese immigration 


of prior to 1907 was confined 
largely to men, the other 
Clergy sex has predominated dur- 
ing the last six years. 
Every steamer brings a consignment of 
“picture brides,” Japanese girls selected 
through the exchange of photographs, 
and as a result of this female influx the 
number of Japanese births in California 
increased from 221 to 3342 in 1915. In 
five years more than 13,000 little brown 
immigrants have arrived without pass- 
ports, but with potential ballots, in the 
Japanese houses of California and these 
arrivals steadily increase in volume. 

East St. Louis and Houston have lately 
supplied examples of the bloody conse- 
quences of race antagonism. Though we 
may freely acknowledge the intellectual 
equality of the Japanese, the fact remains 
that they are an alien race which is not 
assimilated by the white body surround- 
ing it, a race of different color, customs, 
religion and traditions. A glance at the 
open hostility between French and Anglo- 
Canadians shows the danger inherent in 
the persistence of nationalistic groups 
within the body politic. 

The federal government has always 
given the provisions of the Gentleman’s 
Agreement a most liberal interpretation. 
Now it has even gone a step farther. 
Hitherto it refused to recognize the 
validity of a marriage consummated princi- 
pally by the exchange of photographs. 
The government insisted that no “picture 
bride’ could enter unless she had first 
been joined to the groom through a legally 
binding ceremony performed by an 
American official. Against this rule the 
Japanese government has consistently 
raised objections, but they were dis- 
regarded until the United States entered 
the world war. 

Since the beginning of the war the 
government has yielded. Picture brides 
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This German bombing-plane was brought down by the American aviator, Raoul Lufberry, 
before it could discharge its load. None of its aérial torpedoes 
exploded when the machine crashed to the ground 

















may now come in without an American 
wedding. Also, they are not subject to 
the literacy test. The side door alongside 
of the nation’s Asiatic gate has been 
opened another inch or two. 


ve U 


E was a big, commanding figure on 

the Pacific Coast. His love was 
strong and enduring, his hatred bitter 
and unrelenting. He had many staunch 
and loyal friends. His enemies could be 
numbered by millions. He 

did not fear them. He 


Harrison fought them. — Without 
compromise, parley or let- 
Gray up he carried on the battle 


to his last breath. For 
thirty years he stood 
beneath the flag of the 
old-time, standpat, hew-to-the-line 
American individualism, pen in hand, 
chin high, eyes forward, defying all comers 
to dislodge him. Union labor tried it two 
millions strong; Hearst tried it: other pub- 
lishers tried it: Hiram Johnson tried it, 
but when the smoke of battle cleared 
away, the grim old warrior was seen at 
his old post, ready for a new onslaught. 

Harrison Gray Otis was utterly sincere 
and utterly consistent. He never trim- 
med his sails to suit any wind. His 
political position was as firmly fixed and 
as well known as the North star. He 
and his paper, the Los Angeles Times, 
never dodged an issue or straddled a 
fence. He despised the stiletto and swung 
the broadaxe. 

Whatever the world may think of the 
merits of the causes and issues General 
‘Otis championed, even his enemies admit 
that this greatest journalistic warrior of 
his generation ever and at all times fought 
right out in the open. 


Otis 


UU 
FPAHIS is a coal-and-oil war. Coal 
produces wars most important 


weapon, steel, and moves the supplies. 
‘Oil drives the battleships, the destroyers, 
the submarines, the tanks, trucks and 
airplanes. There is enough 
E coal in American soil to 
Charity Sale ate Ey going 
: ull blast, but there are not 
Begins enough men, not enough 
at Home «ars to get it out and move 
it to the points of con- 
sumption. Thereisenough 
oil in American soil to supply every de- 
mand of war, commerce and pleasure; 
there is enough labor to drill new wells; 
there is enough steel for pipes and casing 
to increase the supply by twenty-five per 
cent, yet the country’s oil output remains 
stationary. Unlike the supply of coal, 
the production of oil can be augmented 
with comparatively few additional men 
and with a very small quantity of new 
material. It would have been possible 
to have increased the country’s oil pro- 
duction by ten or fifteen million barrels of 
invaluable petroleum in 1916, but it 
wasn’t done despite the oil men’s best 
efforts. Their attempts to lift the output 
failed largely and principally because they 
could not obtain 100,000 tons of addi- 
tional steel pipe and drilling tools. 
California m January, 1916, had a 
surplus oil stock of 53 million barrels; 
now the state has barely 35 million barrels. 
For eighteen months consumption of oil 
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This county-fair performance has saved numer- 


His balloon riddled by German 
bullets, the French observer is saving himself 
through his parachute. The tiny black spot be- 
neath the parachute is the observer. One officer 


ous lives. 


was forced to leap three times in a single day 


has exceeded production by a million 
barrels a month. The price of oil doubled 
as the supply grew short, yet few new 
wells were drilled because the steel casing 
could not be had. In the big, new 
Wyoming fields development was re- 
tarded because of the lack of steel. In 
Oklahoma, in Kansas, Texas, Louisiana, 
Illinois, Ohio and Pennsylvania oil 
producers were told to place their orders 
for steel and wait a year for delivery. 
It has come to such a pass that the 
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Thousands of these anti-aircraft guns are in 
They can attack the airplane at any 
practicable flying height, yet the difficulty of 
reaching the target is so great that few hits 

are made 


service. 


Y 


automobile business, one of the country’s 
greatest industries, is threatened with 
chaos and disruption because of the oil 
shortage which could have been prevented 
but for the inability of the producers to 
obtain steel. 

While American oil producers were 
clamoring vainly for material, 500,000 
tons of steel were exported to Japan 
where the bulk of it was used in the con- 
struction of ships plying the safe and 
profitable lanes of the Pacific, competing 
hercely, relentlessly with ships flying the 
American flag. 

The President has placed an embargo 
on all exports of steel except for war 
purposes. Was ever an embargo better 
justihed? If the profiteer within the nation 
is to be brought to terms, surely the 
country has no right to give up vitally 
needed material solely to help another 
country to pile up immense war profits. 
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HERE is no more important subject 

in all the world today than Peace. 
Whether it comes through the crushing 
defeat of the Central Powers or through 
negotiations following a deadlock, the 
kind of peace that is made 
will largely determine the 


The kind of a life everyone of 


Pope and the countless individuals 
inhabiting the earth will 
Peace 


live in the next century. 
Hopes If the wrong kind. of a 

peace is made, not only 
will Europe continue to 
stagger under the weight of cream-fed 
armaments, but every American will have 
his hands calloused through endless con- 
tact with rifle butts, and paying taxes 
will replace baseball as the greatest 
national sport. Fear and suspicion will 
fill the world; the memory of the present 
horrors will drive all nations, even the 
smallest ones, into ever greater efforts and 
sacrifices for the protection of home and 
hearth. Unless the right kind of peace is 
made, the hard conditions of life prevailing 
before August, 1914, will seem like para- 
dise compared with the savage struggle for 
mere national existence after the war. 

At present there is going on in every 
belligerent country, the United States 
excepted, a great struggle between the 
imperialistic expansionists insisting upon 
territorial rewards and the forces of 
democracy anxious above all things for 
a durable peace guaranteed not to tear, 
run or fade. Such a durable peace pre- 
supposes a general reduction of arma- 
ments on land and sea, the establishment 
of numerous international commissions 
backed by international force, the guaran- 
tee of equal opportunity to all nations in 
the peaceful development of the world’s 
backward territories. It presupposes the 
elimination of military autocracy and the 
democratic control of foreign affairs by 
all peoples. 

To formulate the program for a peace 
that is better than merely an armed truce 
requires time and a clarifying of public 
opinion the world over. If the Pope’s 
message has stimulated popular interest 
in and discussion of these vast issues, 
it has fulfilled its purpose, irrespective of 
its immediate effect. 

But it has done more: It has elicited 
a clear-cut statement of American peace 
terms from the President. 
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Hot bread for the boys. This new motor 
bakery can make up enough loaves for three 


regiments in an hour. Five men with this 


machine replace one hundred bakers 


F London, Paris and Rome approved 
of the President’s message to the Pope, 
then peace is approaching with seven- 
league boots. If these capitals did not 
approve, even then the end of war is 
measurably nearer. 

, Whether they like it or 
American not, they must approve of 
the basic peace terms out- 

Terms lined by the head of the 
Defined American republic. They 
have no choice. Now 
that the threat of a 
Russian offensive seems definitely re- 
moved from the Central Powers’ eastern 
flank, France, England and Italy can- 
not hope to win even a partial victory 
without unstinted American aid. Despite 
allied successes, the German line in the 
west has remained almost stationary. 
On the Italian front the greatest effort of 


Five tons of fruit and 
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Battleships of Plenty. Seven combined har- 


vesters garnering a million-dollar wheat crop 

ona single field of 15,000 acres in the Far 

West. Fifty four-horse wagons were needed 
to carry the wheat from the harvesters 


Cadorna’s brave army has so far failed to 
reach its objective, Trieste. In the 
meantime the submarine is relentlessly 
sending an average of 750,000 tons of 
shipping to the bottom every month. 
In view of these conditions it becomes 
clear that the one hope of decisive victory 
lies in American aid. If this war is to be 
won by the allied democracies, American 
troops, American airplanes, American 
money and American food must win it; 
they are the deciding factor. They can 
be had—for a price. That price is a 
peace without punitive damages, dis- 
memberment of empires, selfish economic 
leagues, a peace “based upon justice, fair- 


ness and the common rights of mankind.” 
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vegetables were put up during vacation by the pupils of a Los Angeles 

high school. In Salt Lake City a municipal cannery is taking care of the unsold 
surplus produce left on the market. Throughout the Far West thousands 


of tons of food have been conserved by canning and drying 
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At San Diego a regiment of the regular army 
has taken possession for its headquarters of the 
Navajo Indian village in the “Painted Desert™ 
which was one of the chief attractions during 


the peaceful exposition days 


These high aims, selfish only insofar 
| as they remove the burden of future 
militarism from American shoulders, are 
the'price of victory. If they want victory, 
London, Paris and Rome must accept 
them. If they accept them unreservedly, 
without qualifications, Austria will waver 
because the empire will no longer have 
to fight for its national existence. And 
a wavering Austria means a gradual 
disintegration of Germany’s remarkable 
internal unity. And without internal 
unity Germany cannot prolong the fight 
against four-fifths of the world. 
If America stands pat as one man on 
the President’s outline of the basis of a 
durable peace, imperialism and militar- 


At American Lake, near Tacoma, new regi- 
ments are pitching their tents almost 
daily. Fifty thousand recruits will 
be in training by October 


ism everywhere will have to cry 
‘“Kamerad” and surrender in a hurry. 


Dt 


O military event, no battle involving 
millions of men has during the past 

two years served to bring real peace as 
close, has exerted greater influence upon 
the future of the world’s masses than the 
message published by the 

President August 29. Like 

The a draft of fresh air through 
End of powder smoke, it has 
Ss cleared the issues, announ- 

War in ced the platform of the 
Sight United States in terms 
that cannot be misunder- 

stood and placed the 

leadership of the coalition fighting the 
Central Powers where it belongs, in 
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Officers of the Grizzlies artillery regiment, the only volunteer troops in the service of 


the United States, organized in California, largely through the efforts 
of Captains Stewart Edward White and Peter B. Kyne, American hands. Henceforth all the 
who abandoned the pen for the sword yes ' 
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world knows upon. what 
terms, definite, explicit terms, 
the friendship, the good-will 
and the wholehearted assist- 
ance of the United States can 
be had. 

The President is ready to 
conclude a negotiated peace 
with a German government 
really and_ effectively con- 
trolled by the will of the 
German people. That is the 
main outstanding landmark in 
Woodrow Wilson’s summary 
of the American position. If 
the German people can so 
reform and democratize their 
government that the signature 
of the German delegates will 
be accepted at their face value, 
then American delegates will 
be ready to sit down with 
them at the conference table 
to discuss terms of peace, 
disarmament, international 
arbitration. 

When the message has been 
thoroughly digested, the Presi- 
dent will find the united sentiment of the 
nation lined up solidly behind him. 


Uae, 
ISCOUNT ISHII, the Japanese 


ambassador extraordinary, has de- 
livered many addresses in which he spoke 
of the common aims of the allied nations, 
in which he assured the United States 
that Japan would con- 
Lee, tinue to fight by its side 
n against barbarism, for 
How justice and humanity. 
But Viscount Ishii has 
About never once spoken of 
Tokio? fighting for democracy. 
“The object of this war 
is to deliver the free peo- 
ples of the world from the menace and the 
actual power of a vast military estab- 
lishment controlled by an irresponsible 
government,” wrote the President, nam- 
ing the German military autocracy. 
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What is to be done with the 1200 men getting three squares a day from for other 
Uncle Sam at Columbus, N. M.? They won't go anywhere except to 
Bisbee, Arizona, and Bisbee will not let them in. 
Committee—shown in the lower picture—which deported them is still 
guarding every avenue of approach to the copper camp. These and other 
interned J. W. W. present the knottiest problem confronting the nation 


Japan has a vast military establish- 
ment. Japan’s government, especially 
that part which controls the military 
establishment, is not responsible to the 
people. It can make secret treaties, 
declare war and conclude peace without 
asking anybody’s leave. Japan has by 
force annexed Korea Brid Formosa, has 
virtually annexed Manchuria, solemn 
treaties notwithstanding. Japan just a 
short while ago made certain demands 
upon China the granting of which would 
have left the republic a mere Japanese 
dependency. Japan has on her islands 
at least four million trained soldiers 
and the equipment for them, not count- 
ing a formidable navy. And Japan is 
seeking a “place in the sun’”’ shining over 
the mainland of Asia. 

Despite this ominous parallel, Japan 
will not be a menace to the peace of the 
world if the present war is settled on the 
right basis. Subtle changes in world 


The Vigilance 


psychology have been going 
on these last three years. 
The universal condemnation 
of Germany for its brutal and 
indefensible invasion of Bel- 
gium has had the effect of 
lifting international morality 
and ethics to a higher plane. 
International sandbagging of 
the weak by the strong, toler- 
ated with a shrug of the 
shoulders five years ago, has 
become a capital crime in 
the eyes of the enlightened 
world. For the sins of inter- 
national porch climbers the 
masses are now paying with 
their blood and bone; they 
are beginning to count the 
awful cost of the scramble 
people’s _ terri- 
tory. A few years ago when 
China was knocked down by 
the Kaiser and Shantung 
taken from her, when Persia 
was manhandled, when Mo- 
rocco and Tripoli were assimi- 
lated, when the Boer Repub- 
lics were crushed, the common _ people 
frowned, shook their heads and went 
about their business. Now, familiar with 
the streams of blood flowing from the 
“place in the sun,” they are grimly deter- 
mined that such things shall not be. 

The way of the international offender 
will be hard and rocky when this war is 
over. International public opinion will 
demand repression and swift, summary 
punishment for the disturber of the peace. 
The age of sandbagging is over. The 
world won’t stand for it. And no power, 
not even Germany, can stand up against 
world opinion. This fact Japan is begin- 
ning to appreciate. Her statesmen are 
shrewd observers. Even now the Japa- 
nese attitude toward China is changing. 

If the right kind of a peace is made, 
Japan may be relied upon to fall in step 
with the rest of the world. ‘Tokio is too 
shrewd, too intelligent to invite involun- 
tary harikari. 


























Steadying Our Wings 


How the Engineer is Changing the 
Art of Flying Into an Eaact Science 


By Rufus Steele 


P to the present time flying has 
remained the supreme adventure 
of Youth. There has been not a 
single bearded hero of the air. 
The Wright brothers were youngsters 
when they initiated it, and through the 
intervening ten years aviation has had 
as its devotees and exponents daredevils 
who had not reached the first cooling of 
the blood. Mere boys have led along its 
exciting way—adventurous boys whose 
lust for the thrilling and strange had kept 
them restless from their cradles and, 
usually, had separated them from the 
schoolhouse before they were through 
with the grammar grades. Ely had been 
a chauffeur, Brookins a bicyclist, Christ- 
offerson a desert motorist, Beachey a 
wizard of the circus trapeze. So with 
most of them. They have been fellows 
of great courage and little education. 
Thus the new world of the air has had 
as its explorers many Marco Polos and few 
Columbuses and Humboldts. No great 
aviator has written a great book. There 
is no encyclopedia of the air, nor even an 
atlas in which a soaring geographer has 
mapped the mysterious islands and rip 


tides of the ocean of the ether. For the 
most part flying lore has grown out of 
the tales brought back to earth by wide- 
eyed young men who lacked the ability 
to give scientific coherence to the wonders 
they had encountered. 


HAPHAZARDS OF THE AIR 


Fliers have been stunt men. They 
have entertained gaping crowds, and 
when they have stayed long in the air it 
has been to make an altitude record 
rather than to demonstrate the practical 
possibilities of a distance cruise. The 
world war has forced the development of 
two vehicles which move through their 
medium instead of upon its surface, the 
airplane and the submarine, and it is the 
airplane that is proving the more re- 
markable. Its very war development has 
followed the lines of the stunt men be- 
cause there were no other established 
lines to follow. For example: an air- 
plane’s most vulnerable point of attack 
is its rear, and an aviator fleeing at one 
hundred and fifty miles an hour from the 
bullets of an enemy flying two hundred 
miles an hour jerks his steering post back 





Most fliers are under twenty-five; this man 

admits he is double that age. He developed 

the railway block-signal system and now he 

is breaking the young man’s monopoly of 
the flying business 


to the list notch, which loops him into 
the upside-down and sends him rushing 
back over the pursuer’s head, to loop 
once more into an upright attitude and, 
their positions being now reversed, to 
turn his own gun into his enemy’s tail. 
Often the trick has worked, and yet there 
might have been a far simpler way if there 








Jacob B. Struble, finding that hydro-airplanes had always been lifted onto a wheeled cradle to be moved between their sheds and 
the water, requiring four men and a boy to do it, built a new kind of one-man hangar. 
the runway, circled in the water and slid up the runway again with no power but the thrust of the propeller 


He started his motor, moved down 
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had been accurate knowledge or the very 
fundamentals of the game. 

As was inevitable, the day of the engt- 
neer in the air has arrived. The engineer 
is beginning to show himself on the battle- 
front of France, but not there alone. In- 
deed it is in quieter atmosphere that the 
scientist might be expected to make the 
surest progress with his experiments and 

tabulations. The discoverer is a brand 
new type in the air. Most fliers have 
been unschooled, while the man about 
whose personality this article is written is 
an engineering specialist to whom is due 
the development of the familiar railway 
block signal system. Most fliers 
are under twenty-five, while this 
man admits that he is exactly 
double that age. Jacob B. 
Struble is his name. He learned 
toil on his father’s Pennsylvania 
farm, specialized in mechanics at 
Pennsylvania State College and 
devoted himself to mechanical 
and electrical problems. He is a 
man of many sides, however, as 
is shown by the fact that when 
large success came to him he 
used a new leisure to master the 
pipe organ and afforded the lux- 
ury of a splendid instrument in 
his bachelor apartments. In ad- 
dition to a mentality that relishes 
unusual problems Mr. Struble 
possesses a Roman nose. Perhaps 
this is why, when a casual inves- 
tigation showed him the weak- 
nesses of flying as practiced, he 
read in those weaknesses nothing 
less than a challenge. He under- 
took aviation in the same spirit 
that he might have undertaken 
to bridge a bay. 


ONE MAN POWER 


Mr. Struble began with the 
theory that to prove flying prac- 
ticable he would have to do the 
unheard-of thing of bringing his 
airplane into the same class with 
his automobile; that is, he would 
have to handle, drive and repair 
it without assistance, would have 
to take it out as often, and travel 
as definitely to any given des- 
tination. 

This theory was to force him 
to turn inventor. When he had 
spent a year under a teacher and 
was ready for a machine of his 
own, he ordered a hydro-airplane, 
of the flying boat type, instead 
of a land machine, because he had ob- 
served that there were more landing 
spaces on the water than on the land in 
the region where his flying was to be done. 
Now hydro-airplanes had always been 
lifted onto a wheeled cradle to be moved 
between their sheds and the water. The 
process required about four men and a 
boy. Struble planned and built a new 
kind of one-man hangar. He was told a 
flying boat could not move on a runway 
because of the step in its bottom, a con- 
trivance that helped it to rise from the 
water, but his builder worked out a boat 
bottom that needed no step. When his 
machine stood complete in the hangar he 
got into the pilot’s seat, started the motor, 
moved down the runway, circled in the 
water and slid up the runway and into 
the hangar again with no power but the 
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thrust of the propeller. Four men and a 
boy had permanently lost their jobs. 
The engineer began in the customary 
way. He made acquaintance with the 
air by flying as a passenger with Silas 
Christofferson, and then as a pupil of 
Frank Bryant he went through the pen- 
guin stage, racing back and forth on the 
ground to learn ‘the use of the controls; 
the hopping stage, when he opened the 
throttle wide enough to carry him up a 
few yards; did straights by increasing the 
length of the hop, and practiced curves 
and turns by flying above lines on the 
ground. Then came circles and figures 8. 





The city looks like an architect’s drawing to the 


man in the air 


He remained a pupil for a year, getting 
up at four o -clock three or four mornings 
a week for a long trip to the flying field, 
where the lesson lasted, usually, not 
longer than ten minutes. For every ten 
minutes in the air a new pupil should do 
about two days’ thinking on the ground. 

With his own machine beneath him, 
Jacob Struble began his Christopher- 
Columbusing in earnest. It was a tidy 
biplane built upon a boat shaped like a 
catfish that had cockpits for the pilot and 
a passenger. The upper plane had a 
spread of forty-eight feet from tip to tip, 
an eight-cylinder Curtis engine of 100 
h. p. “and the newest and simplest con- 
trols. The flying tangent, meaning the 
minimum speed at which the machine 
could maintain its position in the air, was 
approximately forty-five miles an hour, 





the normal speed around seventy, with a 
maximum close to ninety. The outht 
weighed, with gasoline, water and oil, 
1600 pounds. The cost was about $8000. 

As Struble moved up and down an 
aérial playground one hundred miles 
long and half as wide, containing all the 
conditions that aviators love and dread, 
he received sharp reminders that there 
were reasons why the air had remained 
the realm of youth. Safe flying was a 
matter of the sensibilities, and the sensi- 
bilities of the middle-aged are no longer 
acute. As he sat strapped in his seat with 
the steering wheel gripped in his hands 
the whole scheme of control 
seemed geared to that segment 
of his being which the years had 
worn dull. A pull on the steer- 
ing post would raise the eleva- 
tors and send him upward, a 
push would depress the elevators 
and send him toward the ground. 
The slightest turning of the 
steering wheel would serve to 
shift the rudder, which in con- 
junction with the ailerons, or 
flaps, would change his course. 
He was to preserve the equilib- 
rium of his machine much as 
one preserves his balance in the 
seat of atrain. And the machine 
must round a curve just as a 
train would, by banking the 
outer edze of its course. If the 
banking was not steep enough 
the machine would skid, if too 
steep the machine would side- 
slip. The difference was that the 
aviator, with no rail to follow, 
must do his banking as he went 
along, and his quick sense per- 
ceptions—‘“‘the feel of the seat” 
—must tell him whether he was 
getting it right. In vertical 
movement he must recognize his 
position by this same feel of the 
seat. If the seat hardened he 
was going up; if it softened he 
was going down; if ever it went 
mushy of a sudden—well, your 
aviating engineer should be pre- 
cisely the man to know how to 
harden it again. 


BREAKING THE MONOPOLY 


Would the deliberate sensi- 
bilities of a man of fifty warn him 
in time? That was Struble’s most 
delicate and serious problem. In 
solving it he was to break the 
young man’s monopoly of this 
flying business or else give it back to him for 
keeps. He schooled himself in attention, 
but he did not know how to restore to his 
sensibilities the lightning quickness of 
youth. So he set against this liability 
the greatest asset he possessed—aintelli- 
gence! His was an intelligence specially 
trained, and with it he undertook to 
analyze causes and to take care of them 
before they could produce irrevocable 
effects. He began to make headway in 
what might properly be called a brand 
new science of the air. He foresaw and 
avoided difficulties the youthful flier 
would have got into; and if he got into 
situations which the youngster might 
have escaped by “‘feeling” them in time, 
he went through the situations safely, 
where the youngster might never have 
got through at all, by the exercise of a 
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Steadying Our Wings: 


There was a storm sweeping in from the ocean. 
broad bands against the beach that an extraordinary surf was breaking 


calm ingenuity. Take a single case in 
point: One gusty day he flew into a sud- 
den downward draft and lost altitude so 
swiftly that a plunge into the bay seemed 
imminent. He raised the elevators to 
the last notch and pulled open the throt- 
tle. But the descent continued. It was 
a situation in which the average aviator 
might go down to his finish while strug- 
gling desperately to turn back. To 
Struble’s quick analytical brain it was 
apparent that in nature’s compensating 
scheme this powerful downward draft 
must be offset by another draft of equal 
power flowing upward. He shifted rud- 
der and aileron to give his course the 
direction of a spiral. In a few seconds 
his seat hardened to iron. Then the 
menacing bay began to drop away. He 
had caught the counter current and it 
was driving him to safety in the upper 
levels. 

While learning to fly by intelligence 
rather than by “the feel”? he discovered 
that the sensibilities of the young as well 
as of the old are sometimes unreliable. 
One day, when he had been up for more 
than an hour, steering first by one dis- 
tant peak and then by another, the deaf- 
ening exhaust of his motor hushed sud- 
denly. His ears told him his engine had 
gone dead. A quick glance at the tachom- 
eter showed him that the propeller 
was still making the usual number of 
revolutions a minute. With this unmis- 
takable evidence before him, his ears 
again caught the steady drum-fire of the 
motor. ‘Then he knew his ears had 
tricked him. He asked young aviators 
if they had ever had such an experience 
and they admitted that they had. His 
only explanation is that the ears grow 
tired of repeating the monotonous in- 
formation to the brain and cease tem- 
porarily to perform their function. Even 
the eyes are not infallible. After a long 
time in the air they see things askew or 
blink in a drowsiness that is not easily 


shaken off. 


BRAINS AND BIRDS 


Yet this engineer-aviator believes in 
the possibility of the human race develop- 
ing instincts that will make flying at least 
as natural as walking. The development 
will bring with it the ability of the nerves, 
as he puts it, to recognize the needful 
thing and to tell the muscles to attend to 
it without the brain having to call for a 
conscious act. Birds do this now. Many 
a time the aviator in rising against the 





A mile above, one could tell by the 


wind has seen the gulls take the air in 
precisely the same way, and when he has 
been bucking a strong cross-current at a 
great height, in the same manner that a 
rowboat crosses a swift stream, he has 
seen the gulls accomplishing the same 
feat with the head always pointing into 
the wind. The difference was this: with 
the man the tactic was the conscious ex- 
ercise of his utmost craft, while with the 
bird it was an utterly thoughtless and 
natural thing to do. 

The study of the air became alluring 
as one after another fixed laws began to 
appear. Near the earth there is always a 
condition of turbulence, the unequal 
reflection of heat from the ground and 
objects upon it causing the air to flow 
upward unequally. Thus aviators love 
the early morning before the sun’s rays 
have grown warm and cloudy days when 
there is no sun. Turbulence is at its 
minimum, of course, at night, but dark- 
ness brings more serious handicaps. As 
the aviator gets away from the earth the 
turbulence “‘irons out.” At an altitude 
of from one to two miles strong currents 
are nearly always encountered, but the 
aviator does not mind because they are 
constant. The air is not still but it is 
“level.”’ When a storm is sweeping in, 
the flier likes to head for the upper sky 
for the same reason that a sailor likes to 
put out to sea. 

There is another class of constant air 
currents, however, which clings to the 
ground. Our aviator unexpectedly found 
himself in “bumpy” air when he ventured 
close to an island, a mountain and to a 
mountain range. On one side of the 
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island he was whirled upward out of his 
course and on the other side, an hour 
later, he had to shift quickly to avoid 
coming down to the water. He worked 
out the law of the thing: air flows over 
obstacles on the earth’s surface; where 
there is an ascending component on one 
side, there is sure to be a corresponding 
descending component on the other. 
Engineer that he was, he no sooner 
grasped the law than he began to use it, 
wherever feasible, to save himself gasoline. 

It is the air currents, of course, that 
make it impossible for an observer on the 
ground to estimate the speed at which an 
aviator high above him is traveling. The 
machine may maintain an air speed of 
ninety miles an hour, but if a thirty-mile 
wind is blowing, the machine appears to 
travel either sixty miles or 120 miles an 
hour, accordingly as the wind is against 
the aviator or with him. 


FLYING AS A SCIENCE 


When, in August, 1917, Jacob Struble 
took down his engine for a complete over- 
hauling after six months of service, he 
felt that he had demonstrated the scien- 
tific practicability of flying. He had 
broken the young man’s monopoly, he 
had glimpsed possibilities that none but 
an engineer could have seen, and he had 
proved that the handling and upkeep of 
a flying machine can be made a one-man 
affair. Incidentally he had several times 
flown above 10,000 feet, a new record for 
a flying boat. In that six months he had 
covered thousands of miles in the air and 
the only hand touching the machine other 
than his own was that of a passenger 
gripping the sides of the cockpit at the 
pilot’s back, for he had permitted several 
of his more trustworthy friends to share 
his flights. He had had more than a few 
thrilling experiences, but never a real 
accident, and he had made not a single 
forced landing. There is a secret back of 
this record performance that sounds 
mightily like a reason: the engineer had 
flown seventy-five hours, and for every 
hour in the air he had spent four hours 
inspecting, lubricating and tuning up the 
machine. 

Some of the facts he has established, 
the narration of which would mean little 
to the ordinary earthworm, are likely to 
prove of very great importance to that 
army of young Americans who now take 
to the air as the most direct method of 
dealing a blow in our war. 

A Jacob Struble pioneering the air has 





One thing alone saved the air-pilot from the loss of all sense of equilibrium, a gleaming 
gray spot which did not move or distort, the friendly Farallone islands, 
against the endlessly high green wall of the sea 
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These are not futurist designs. 


as many marvelous adventures as a 
Robert Peary hunting the pole. Hear the 
details of one which, had it befallen half 
a dozen years earlier, might have set two 
continents to gasping. On the afternoon 
of June 24, 1917, Mr. Struble rose above 
San Francisco with Joseph King, an Oak- 
land capitalist who had often flown with 
him as passenger, to shower the Sunday 
crowds in Golden Gate Park with the 
recruiting leaflets of the army. He got 
the direction of the prevailing wind more 
quickly than he had anticipated and 
found that he had a full hour to spare 
before the appointed time. The sky was 
overcast but the surface of the ocean was 
clear. Out there, thirty-three miles off 
the Golden Gate, the Farallon Islands 
gleamed like a dull pearl in an endless 
expanse of jade. An old desire crystal- 
lized in a sudden resolve. He would fly 
boldly off the continent’s edge and not 
turn back until he had rounded the 
western shore of the Farallones. The 
supply tank was nearly full of gasoline, 
and he knew what the intrepid King 
would say. He gestured to his passenger 
and headed due west. 
STORMY PETRELS 

They were a mile high as they passed 
over the Cliff House. The broad band of 
white against the beach told that an ex- 
traordinary surf was breaking. Two 
minutes later the pilot was amazed to 





achievement. 


They are photographs from the air. 


discover that the surf was still visible in 
the tail of his eye. The truth of the situa- 
tion dawned upon him. They were all 
but standing still. Over the park this 
wind out of the north-northwest had 
been blowing at about twenty-five miles 
an hour; out here they were quartering a 
fully developed gale. Of course Struble 
might have turned back at the first flash 
of danger, but turning back, it appears, 
is something he has never learned much 
about. He opened the throttle to the 
highest efficiency speed and held to an 
unaltered course. 

The machine picked up against the 
wind but it seemed to advance so slowly 
that the pilot wondered if the supply of 
gas would hold out. A _ comforting 
thought was this: With the islands 
rounded, the near-hurricane that now 
held him back would send him kiting 
home. Inevitably it must be a round 
trip, for his flying boat could not alight 
on a rocky island, and to come down on a 
pitching sea would mean destruction. 

All at once the ocean presented a terror 
of which the aviator had never even 
heard. The sea had seemed a shallow 
green saucer mottled with white. Now 
the saucer stood on edge. The illusion 
was terrifying. One thing alone saved 


the pilot from the loss of all sense of 
equilibrium, a gleaming gray spot which 
did not move or distort, the friendly 


F it hadn’t been for ‘Uncle Ben” Holt there would be no British “tanks” today. The tanks have won many 
engagements and because of them thousands of precious lives have been saved. 
who made the caterpillar tractor a practical machine, and the conquering tank of grim battlefields is 

founded upon the peaceful caterpillar tractor of smiling harvest fields. The story of how Benjamin Holt, at 

an age when others are ready to retire, undertook to revolutionize farm work and saw his greatest success 
and widest recognition come to him when he was approaching seventy, is an inspiring story of persistent 

This story is part of the human interest that will make November Sunset a notable number. 








On the left is a motor highway winding through the hills. 
On the right lies a great marsh marked with sloughs and creeks and salt-beds 


islands. Even as he came squarely above 
the Farallones, and King showed the 
stuff of which he was made by taking a 
series of snapshots of the ripping tide, 
the ocean was to the pilot nothing but a 
green wall endlessly high. He set his 
controls, made the turn in safety and 
came tearing homeward, still a mile in air, 
with the wind’s velocity added to the 
power of the motor. There is but one 
expression that describes that inbound 
flight—the land rushed forth to meet 
them, the Cliff House leading the race. 
When they passed over the white line of 
the breakers they had done sixty-six miles 
of sea-flying in five minutes more than 
one hour. 

Above the park the recruiting circulars 
were released in a vari-colored shower. 
At the same moment the air gauge told 
the pilot that his supply tank was empty. 
In the small service tank there remained 
a twenty-minute supply of gasoline. All 
of it might be needed to keep the machine 
wheeling above the landing place in Oak- 
land Creek while plodding ferryboats and 
flapping yachts got out of the way. 
Struble shut off his engine and volplaned 
across the bay. It was a triumphal sweep 
homeward after an accomplishment which 
exceeded by exactly two hundred per cent 
the feat of a man named Bleriot when he 
flew across the English Channel and set 
the wide world in a roar. 





It was Benjamin Holt 



















Jack London had abundant energy, imagination, emotion, pride. 





FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY ARNOLD GENTHE 
His encounter with life is a story of unrealized dreams, 
for dreams are always bigger and better than reality 


LIFE AND JACK LONDON 


This is the story of a strong individual driving through a rich and varied human experience. 


strong man. 


drove him to tremendous effort toward realizing them. 


By Rose Wilder Lane 


Jack London was a 


He had a tremendous quantity of life-energy. He dreamed big dreams and the force behind him 
From a lonely poverty-cruel childhood to success and fame, 


here is the story of Jack London’s encounter with life. 


E was unhappy. Although he 

was so small, so unacquainted 

with the world outside the 

farmhouse yard, that his im- 
agination could not tell him what 
he wanted, he was unhappy. A _ sen- 
sation like hunger gnawed at him, but 
it was not hunger. It was like an ache, 
but he could not find it anywhere in 
his little body. 


Because he did not know what it was, 
he could not tell anyone. This loneliness 
was harder to_bear than the vague 
misery itself. It is hard to be alone 
when one is only five years old. Perhaps 
if his mother could have taken him on her 
lap and held him quietly, with her arms 
softly about him in the twilight, she 
would have understood without words. 
But his mother was always busy. 


He could hear her steps going back 
and forth in the kitchen. The stove 
rattled. She was raking out the ashes. 
In a minute she would be getting supper. 

Sitting on a log beside the woodpile, 
with his chin propped in his hands, he 
stared gravely at the gray sky. He could 
see hom standing beside the stove, slicing 
cold boiled potatoes into the iron frying 
pan, a wisp of straight fair hair straying 
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across her cheek. Her hands moved 
with quick, nervous energy. 

His mind strayed away from the 
picture. He thought of his Mammy 
Jenny, in Oakland. She was fat and 
jolly. Her lap was soft. He heard her 
low, chuckling laugh, saw the flash of 
white teeth in her dear black face. She 
called him “mah baby.” But he sat up 
very straight in her lap, because he was 
five years old, and not a baby. She 
laughed again. 


RAY fog drifted in over the flat 

Alameda farming country. <A frog 
croaked in a ditch beside the road. It 
was a lonesome sound. Unhappiness en- 
gulfed him like a wave. 

From the black depths of it he heard 
the heavy plodding of the farm horses 
on the earth floor of the barn. Their 
harness jingled. His father and Tom, 
sodden with fatigue, were silently un- 
buckling straps, slipping halters over 
the horses’heads, pitchforking hay into 
the mangers. 

In the-house his half-sister Eliza was 
humming. He visualized her calico 
apron, her tight pig-tails, her serious 
fourteen-year-old face. He could hear the 
thump of plates as she set them on the 
red tablecloth. The sound of her 
humming made him still more miserable. 
She seemed so far away. They all seemed 
so far away. He was quite alone, and 
very small and cold. 

Suddenly his mind found the picture 
he wanted. It was an old friend, that 
picture. For longer than he could re- 
member it had comforted him in_ his 
darkest moments. It was something to 
look forward to, something that beyond 
doubt he would have some day. All his 
vague longings settled upon that golden 
vision, It was a dish of floating island. 

He imagined again all the delicious 
details. It would be yellow, and sweet, 
with a flavor beyond imagining, and it 
would have small white bits of frosting 
floating upon it. He had never tasted 
frosting, but his mother had told him 
about it-~ Once when he was sick she 
had spent a whole twilight hour telling 
him about that dish of floating island. 

She had often eaten it when she was a 
girlin Ohio. Some day, she had promised, 
when they could afford the eggs, and the 
sugar, she would make some for him. 
It would take six eggs, and a cupful of 
sugar. Milk, too. Perhaps, in the 
spring, when the interest on the mortgage 
was paid, they could have it. 

He had reminded her of it in the 
spring. But she had said no, not yet. 
Some day, some day surely, they should 
have it. For a long time he had kept 
his heart warm with that promise. 
Floating island was _ his dream, his 
highest imaginable pinnacle of luxury, 
his dearest desire. With his mind fixed 
upon that he was happy, lost in a vision 
of the bright future. 

“Jack! Jack! where are you? I want 
some wood.”’ His mother’s voice brought 
him back with a jerk to reality. The 
farmyard was dark. He groped for the 
heavy sticks, piled them on his arm 
until he staggered under their weight. 
He lugged them into the kitchen and 
dumped them into the woodbox behind 
the stove. 

The kitchen was warm, and full of 
the smell of cooking. He blinked in 
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the light of the oil-lamp. His father 
was sitting by the window, taking off his 
shoes. He stood in awe of his father, 
who was a man of few words, strictly 
just and not unkind, but stern in hold- 
ing his small son to a rigid standard of 
conduct. 

“Son,” said his father, “I don’t want 
your mother should find the woodbox 
empty again.” 

“Yessir,” said Jack. He gulped, and 
hurried out to the woodpile. 

He detested that exacting woodbox. 
All day long, it seemed to him, he 
staggered from woodpile to kitchen and 
back again, and still the box was never 
filled. He slammed the sticks into it, 
his burning resentment eased by the 
crash of them. 

Eliza, passing him between table and 
stove, hugged him quickly with one 
thin, calico-covered arm. “Honey! What 
do you s’pose?”’ He looked up, startled. 
He saw her round, flushed face, her 
smiling lips, the freckles on her nose, her 
shining eyes. She whispered. “Floating 
island for supper!” 


E was dizzy. He could not believe it. 

Had he suddenly found himself twenty 
years old the shock could have been no 
greater. The future telescoped into the 
present too abruptly. His dream was 
no longer a dream. It was reality. His 
mind struggled to grasp it, and: failed. 

In a daze he finished filling the wood- 
box. In a kind of ecstatic stupor he 
climbed to his chair by the table. From 
a great distance he heard the others 
talking as usual. He ate mechanically 
the potatoes and bread his father set 
before him, clearing the plate without 
comment according to his father’s estab- 
lished rule. The thumping of his heart 
shook him; a quivering ran along his veins. 

The moment arrived. His mother 
set the floating island on the table. It 
was yellow, with small white bits of frost- 
ing floating upon it. It was real. Witha 
spoon she dished out the portions, di- 
viding the custard carefully into small 
equal shares. She was flushed a little, 
laughing with pleasure. 

“There, Jack! There’s your floating 
island!” she said. She set it before 
him. He could not speak. He sat 
gazing at his dream, there on the table, 
within his reach. 

At last, with an effort, he took his 
eyes from it, and looked at the others. 
They were eating the precious custard 
with ordinary, hurried gulps. Tom’s 
big shoulders, in their sweat-stained 
shirt, were hunched over the table. He 
shoveled the last huge spoonful into his 
mouth, wiped his lips with the back of 
his hairy hand. “Great stuff!” he said, in 
hearty approbation. ‘Go on, Kid, eat 
it, why don’t you?” 

Jack quivered. His soul curled in 
upon itself like the leaves of a sensitive- 
plant. He knew passionately that he 
must be alone. He must have solitude 
in which to learn the first ineffable taste 
of floating island. No alien eye must be 
upon him when he realized that precious 
dream. 

Without a word he slipped down from 
his chair. He took the saucer, and a 
spoon. With his family’s astonished 
gaze upon him, he crossed the kitchen 
and went out into the darkness. Alone, 
on the other side of the house, in the 





light from the kitchen window, he would 
eat floating island at last. 

He held the saucer very carefully. His 
eyes, dazzled by the sudden dark, did 
not see the dog until it was too late. 
The friendly beast leaped upon him. 
A paw struck the saucer. The floating 
island splashed upon the ground. 

For a terrible second the boy stood 
still. Then he flung the saucer from 
him with all his strength.” His mind caught 
at the most blasphemous word he knew. 
“Damn!” he shrieked to the heedless sky, 
and ran blindly away from the house. 

Eliza found him an hour later, calling 
vainly through the darkness until she 
stumbled upon him sitting hunched on 
the wagon tongue behind the barn. His 
mother, busy putting the clothes to soak 
for next day’s washing, had sent her to 
find him. 

“What’s the matter? Why don’t you 
come to bed?” Eliza demanded. 

“Nothing,” he answered. She sat 
down beside him and put an arm around 
his shoulders. He cuddled his head 
against her sleeve. ‘What makes you: 
act so queer? Don’t you feel good?” she 
asked. ; 

‘°Liza, when I grow up I’m going to! 
have a big house all by myself,” he said.. 
“You can keep house for me, and I will! 
have a pony, and you can ride him some- 
times. A brown pony, with white 
spots, and a long tail, and I will have a 
red saddle. There won’t be anybody else 
there at all, just you and me and the 
pony. That’s what I’m going to have 
when I grow up.” 


“All right. 


It’s bedtime now, and 


mama wants you to come in,” she; 


said. 

Long afterward, when Jack London 
was known around the world, and all 
that money or fame could give him 
was his for the taking, he was to tell 
the story, lying in the sun-warmed 
grass of the old Dingee place in the 
Piedmont hills with his closest friends 
around him. 

“And so I never got the floating island,” 
he ended, with his quick, sweet smile at 
the memory of the wistful little boy he 
had been. “Oh, well, I went on to an- 
other dream. Lies, all of them. The 
lies Life uses to trick us into living.” 


ACK LONDON began his forty-year- 

long encounter with life on the morning 
of the twelfth of January, 1876. 

It was a gray, cold morning. All night 
the San Francisco winter rain had fallen 
drearily on the weather-worn, huddled 
tenements of Tar Flat. At Fourth and 
Brannan streets the gutters brimmed 
full, and the light of the flickering 
street lamp glistened on sluggish pools 
spreading slowly over old, uneven wooden 
pavements. Water dripped from the 
rickety back stairways of the ram- 
shackle houses on Brannan street and 
splashed on the roof of John London’s 
shabby rented cottage in the alley. Rain 
filmed the windows. 

John London sat in the kitchen, wait- 
ing. The bedroom door was open, so 
that the fire in the cookstove could 
fight the dampness in both rooms. 
The tea-kettle steamed. Blankets and 
towels were draped over chairs, warming 
in the heat from the oven. He had 
tramped out through the rain and 


brought the Irish midwife early in the 
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Life 


evening. She was in charge now. There 
was nothing more he Badia do, but wait. 

He was an old man, many years 
older than his wife, who was thirty- 
eight. The best of his life, the promise 
of his youth and the years of his early 

manhood, had been burned up in the 
Civil war. It was because he had 
spent those years marching and fighting 
and suffering in the army of the North 
that he had come at last to this muddy 
alley in Tar Flat. 

His comrades had given their lives for 
their country, and died. He had given 
his, and lived. He had come back 
from the battlefields and camps unfitted 
by all the experiences of those hectic 
days for the slow, fierce’ economic 
struggle in which he must live the long 


years ahead. He wasa hero. A book- 
keeper drew better wages. 
The war had trained his muscles. 


He went to work. The war had also left 


a bullet. wound through his lungs. He 
coughed. -Sometimes, because of the 
coughing, he could not work very 
hard. A _ bullet wound through the 


lungs may be carried proudly by a hero, 
but it does not add to the efficiency of a 
common laborer. 

He was married. He came home to a 
starving and penniless family. More 
children were born to him, eleven children 
in all. He worked, and ca them. Books 
have been written about heroes of war, 
but the life of a laborer who works and 
feeds a family of thirteen is not dramatic. 
However, the men who desert from the 
ranks in that fight are more numerous 
than the deserters from an army. John 
London did not desert. 

When his wife died he held the family 
together as well as he could. The boys 
scattered. Neighbors kept an eye on 
the younger children while he was at 
work. Mary was old enough to do the 
cooking. 


HEN, in the spring of 1869, in San 
Francisco, he met and wooed and 
married Flora Wellman. 

Perhaps some of Flora Wellman’s girl- 
hood friends, back in Massillon, Ohio, 
wondered why she should have married a 
man much older than herself, a common 
laborer, with eleven children. She was a 
healthy, good-looking woman of thirty- 
one, with snapping blue eyes and a quick 
tongue. She might have done better for 
herself, no doubt they thought. Probably 
she herself had expected, in some vague 
way, to do better for herself when she came 
to San Francisco. But she married John 
London. 

They were both of good American 
pioneer blood, the sap of a nation which 
never flowered, blighted as it was by the 
Civil war, aa ground under the heel of 
the industrialism which followed. They 
lived among the shanty Irish, the shift- 
less, good-humored, dirty, warm-hearted 
people who crowded the tenements south 
of Market. Flora Wellman London 
despised them, liked them, endured them 
with distaste. For seven years, in bitter 
poverty, she had cooked and washed 
and scrubbed and mended, struggling, 
with ceaseless and defeated effort, to 
hold John London’s family life above the 
standard of their neighbors. 

Now he sat by the kitchen stove 
waiting for her child to be born. In the 
poor cottage in Tar Flat alley, in the 


and Jack London: 


He knew passionately that he must be alone. 


Rose Wilder Lane 
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He must have solitude in which to 


learn the first ineffable taste of floating island 


mire to which the slow decay of his 
own hopes had brought him, another life 
was beginning. 

The rain drizzled on the roof. Damp- 
ness crept in around loose window 
sashes. He tried not to hear the sounds 
in the bedroom. 

At intervals he opened the stove door 
and thrust in another stick of wood. 
When the rain soaked through decayed 
shingles he rose stifly and set a pan to 

catch the drip. The night wore away, 
and morning came gray against the 
windowpanes. In a fearful silence the 
dull splash of water in puddles under 
the eaves sounded loud. 

Suddenly there rose a tiny, feeble 
wail. It was the baby’s first protest 
against life. 

The Irish midwife hurried into the 
kitchen with a small shapeless bundle. 
She held it on one arm while she poured 
steaming water into a tin pan, testing 
its heat with her bare elbow. “’Tis a 
bye, Misther London, as foine a baby as 


iver I saw,” she said cheerfully. She 
sat down before the open oven and 
began to dress him. 

Warm-hearted Irish neighbor women 
were laughing and talking in the bed- 
room. One came out and began to 
stir gruel in a tin cup on the stove. The 
night was over, and Jack London’s life 
had begun. 


T was a life which burned low, flick- 

ered, almost went out. Flora London 
recovered slowly. She was not able to 
nurse the baby. He lay wrapped in 
blankets, wailing feebly. His anxious 
half-sisters fed him gruel with a spoon, 
coaxed him to suck the corner of a 
handkerchief dipped in hot milk. He 
grew thinner, his eyelids and his lips 
were faintly blue. 

The kitchen filled with relays of neigh- 
bor women who came in with shawls over 
their heads and babies in their own arms, 
to look at him and suggest new expedients. 
Beef-tea was poured drop by drop into 
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his mouth. ‘Hot wather, now, wit’ a wee 
drop of whiskey,” was suggested. “’T wud 
give him strength, bless his little sowl!” 
His mother set her face sternly against 
whiskey. The women went out, shaking 
their heads. 

The baby ceased to wail and lay 
scarcely breathing. Word went through 
the alley that he would not live. Women 
gossiping on their doorsteps mentioned 
it, and wiped their eyes with their 
aprons, holding their own babies tighter, 
and forgot it, and talked with heads 
together about poor Jenny, the negro 
girl on the corner, who’d lost her own 
baby, God comfort her, and perhaps 
she was the better off for that. 

Jenny had married a white man. 
When the baby was coming, he had 
told her it was no marriage at all, at 
all, and gone his way, the devil fly off 
wit’ his black soul. And Jenny’s baby 
had died. 

Flora London’s baby was two weeks 
old when she heard about Jenny. She 
rose from her bed and dressed _ herself. 
The baby lay still, with waxen cheeks 
and blue-lidded, closed eyes. His limp 
body was light in her arms. She carried 
him down tothe cottage where Jenny lived. 

It was a clean, neat cottage with 
geraniums in tin cans on the window- 
sills. Floors and tables were scrubbed to 
the splintered grain of the wood. Jenny, 
a silent negro girl in a calico dress, opened 
the door and set a chair for her visitor. 
There were sullen, somber lights in her 
brown eyes. 

Yes, she would nurse the baby, she 
said listlessly. She took the limp bundle 
from his mother! ‘There, there, mah 
baby!” Her empty arms closed around 
him. His eager lips were soft against 
her throbbing breast. “There, there, 
mah blue-eyed baby!” When he fell 
asleep in her arms she would not let 
him go. 

“You jus’ leave him here with me, Mis’ 
London. Jus’ leave him here—mah 
sweet baby-boy! There, there, his 
mammy loves him! Don’ you tak him 
away. I'll tend him lak he was mah 
own daid chile come back to me.” 


Mrs. London left him with her. 


H= lay in Jenny’s armsall day andslept 
in her bed at night. He thrived on 
the milk of her warm breasts, and learned 
to laugh up at her close black face. Color 
came into his rounding cheeks, and he grew 
plump and gurgling. He cried when his 
own mother took him from Jenny’s arms. 

Psycho-analysis is beginning now to 
give great importance to the earliest 
impressions on the plastic baby mind. 
Biologists, working on germ-plasm theo- 
ries, scout the lay-woman’s idea of pre- 
natal influence. Are acquired character- 
istics transmissible? Are mental ten- 
dencies inherent in the structure of the 
brain-cell, or will Freud and Jung find 
the roots of them all in complexes aris- 
ing from sense-impressions? We wander 
in a region of mists which rise slowly, 
and settle again. 

No one can say how much of Jack 
London’s strength and bitter rebellion 
against life he drew from his mother’s 
seven years of defeated effort among the 
shanty Irish, how much of his light- 
hearted gaiety and underlying fatalistic 
melancholy he learned in his first year 
of life with his black Mammy Jenny. 
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When he was a year old he returned 
to the crowded cottage with his own 
people. His first year had left no 
conscious impression on his mind. 

Through the fogs of oblivion which 
hide childhood memories he saw vaguely, 
in later years, a few unrelated pictures. 
A drunken man fallen in a gutter; a 
group of excited women wrangling in the 
alley; a terrifying uproar of blows and 
curses and breaking wood behind a 
swinging saloon door; a corner of the 
kitchen where he sat forgotten while 
his mother sobbed, for some terrible, un- 
known reason, with her head in her arms 
on the table; nights when he went to 
bed hungry. The fog lifted clearly 
to show him himself, a small, lonely 
child, on a farm near Hayward. 

There was always work. It rested like 
a never-lifted weight on his mind; work 
unfinished, for which he would be pun- 
ished, more work to be done, new work 
which cheated him of his hope of play. 

His father worked, tramping wearily 
out to the field in the mornings, cursing 
the horses that jerked the plowhandles in 
his calloused hands and made him 
cough, trudging stifly back at night to 
do the barnwork and fall into sodden 
sleep as soon as he had eaten supper. 
His mother worked, washing his father’s 
heavy farm-clothes, scrubbing the sagging 
floors of the old house, hoeing the hard, 
sunbaked soil in the garden. 


HEALTHY five-year-old boy was big 

enough to work, too, if he was worth 
his salt, his father said. He set Jack 
his tasks at the breakfast table; he held 
him to account for them at night and 
added new ones while he did the chores. 

Jack picked up chips, brought in 
wood, pumped water for his mother 
while she did the washing, lugged pails 
of dirty soapsuds from the tubs to dump 
them in the back yard. He weeded the 
onion bed, and dug potatoes for dinner. 
He staggered barefooted across rutted 
fields in glaring sunshine, carrying his 
father a pail of beer. His shoulders 
ached when he came back, but the wood- 
box was empty again. “Here, Jack, get 
me some water. Hurry. And see if 
you can find any ripe tomatoes on the 
vines.” 

In the evening, when the sun’s scorch- 
ing rays had sunk into long level streaks 
of light across the yellow plains, he 
must pump innumerable pails of water 
and pour them on the thirsty soil be- 
tween rows of wilting vegetables. He 
must open the barndoor for the horses, 
and bring the pitchfork to his father, 
and remember too late that he had for- 
gotten to clean out the mangers. 

At times there was work that he could 
do in the fields. He hurried then to fill 
the woodbox before breakfast, and walked 
down the lane with his father and Tom 
behind the plodding horses. <A_ cool 
breeze ruffed dewy grass beside the 
fences. ‘The eastern hills were still green 
from the winter rains. The sky was a 
pale, shimmering blue. White wisps of 
fog, melting in morning sunshine, trailed 
long gray shadows over the hayfields. 
A meadow-lark’s clear call rose from the 
grass, and faint in the distance the liquid 
silver notes of her mate sent the answer. 
Happiness so keen that it was pain ran 
along the boy’s nerves. His throat felt 
queer. He longed for something he could 





not describe. He wanted to run, to 
jump, to sing, to lie for endless lazy 
hours in the grass, watching those floating 
clouds. 

“What’re you gaping at, son?” his 
father said sharply. 

“Nothing,” he replied, and added 
dutifully, “Sir.” He must hurry to keep 
up with the horses. The day’s work 
lay ahead of him. 

In the field he fastened a pouch full 
of corn about his waist and trudged up 
and down the crumbling furrows of 
gray dry earth. 


stopped and dropped three grains 
through his fingers. Tom followed, 
covering them with a hoe. He must 


hurry to keep ahead of Tom. He did 
not like Tom, who was rough and ill 
tempered when he was working, rough 
and full of coarse horse-play at other 
times. 


"Es sunshine grew hot. It burned 
his shoulders through the thin shirt. 
Sweat ran down his forehead under the 
straw hat and caked in the dust on his 
cheeks. His head ached. His bare 
feet slipped in the soft hot earth. Every 
three feet he stopped and dropped three 
grains through his fingers. 

The dog barked excitedly. He had 
started a rabbit. The boy saw him 
leaping high, wild with the chase, off and 
across the fields. The rabbit fled before 
him, a_ gray blur with flapping ears. 
“Hil Hi!’ Jack yelled shrilly. “Sic 
?em! Sic’em, Rover!” 

“Here, get along, kid, get along,” 
Tom growled at his heels. Jack dipped 
his hand into the corn and_ trudged 
on down the row. As he went, he 
followed the picture of a stream, cool and 
rippling, splashing over gray rocks and 
sliding into pools shaded by thick 
bushes. He was alone, deep in a track- 
less forest, hunting. He wore high 
leather boots and carried a shining gun 
in his hands. He walked fearlessly, con- 
fident, master of himself and of all the 
lurking perils around him, for was he not 
the greatest hunter in the world? He 
came to a narrow canyon, where fallen 
logs lay rotting, tangled among under- 
brush at the roots of giant trees. Sheer 
cliffs towered high on either hand. What 
was that he saw? A huge furry black 
creature barred his way. A bear! His 
blood leaped. He swung the gun to his 
shoulder— 

“Bang!” he cried aloud, in the dusty 
corn-rows. The bear fell dead. Me- 
chanically he dropped three grains of 
corn through his automatically moving 
fingers. Was that another bear, there in 
the shadows among the trees? 

He was a strange child, his parents 
agreed. They did not understand him. 
At times he sat very still, with his chin 
in his hands, and did not answer their 
first call. He came out of these reveries 
to fierce, inexplicable revolt against some 
small, accustomed thing. He wore a 
patched and faded little shirt for weeks 
without complaint, and then suddenly 
announced passionately that he hated 
it. Sternly commanded to put it on, he 
did so obediently, and wore it out with 
no further protest. 

His nature lay like a slowly-forming 
continent under the sea, hidden by in- 
difference and lack of comprehension 

(Continued on page 72) 
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THE SWANKER 


HE swanker and the slacker are 

both invertebrates. They may be 

distinguished by the fact that the 

swanker wears a uniform. He is 
a slacker who has been forced into service 
by circumstances beyond his control. 
Once in service, the swanker evades it by 
every device at his command until the 
dreadful day when a wire breaks some- 
where and he goes, secretly whimpering, 
to the field of glory. 

This is the story of two men who were 
brothers. One of them was a swanker. 
Also, he was something else, but that does 
not matter. He paid for that, otherwise 
there would not be a story. 


ERALD Eustace Chadwick-Morgan, 

third son of Sir John V. H.G. Morgan, 
was an Englishman who brought with 
him to Canada all the requirements for 
popularity in that red-blooded and demo- 
cratic section of North America. He did 
not have a poor opinion of Canadians, 
notwithstanding the fact that in his set 
back home Canadians, Australians and 
New Zealanders were quite generally re- 
ferred to as “beastly Colonials’—al- 
though, in justice to a reincarnated 
Britain, it might be well to state here 
that this designation has been relegated 
to disuse since the Boer war, during 
which unpleasantness, it will be remem- 
bered, John Bull’s widely scattered 
family of boys met for the first time in 
many, many years and got acquainted 
with each other. Following the close of 
the Great War it is conceivable that even 
the most insular of Englishmen will never 
again refer to colonials with that qualify- 
ing adjective. 

Yet Gerald Eustace Chadwick-Morgan 
had not come willingly to Canada. The 
inference, therefore, is that he had not 
made good back home. He had not— 
according to the Chadwick-Morgan stand- 
ards, and his family considered him a bit 
of a rotter and a jolly young jackass into 
the bargain, although as a matter of fact 
he was neither, being merely a throwback 
to some roystering ancestor who had 
knocked around with William The Con- 
queror and taken his fun where he found 
it. As a Chadwick-Morgan he was a 
biological impossibility, for the Chadwick- 
Morgans had ice-water or skimmed milk 
in their veins, while Gerald Eustace, by 
some hocus-pocus in the chemistry of 
life, had red blood in his; also he possessed 
a charm of manner and a sense of humor 
which predicated a dash of Irish sap 
somewhere in his family tree. And he 

roved himself worthy of adoption by the 

eastly Canadians, for he had not been 
in Winnipeg an hour until he had a job 
washing dishes in the principal hotel. 

For three generations Gerald’s people 
had been in trade and for two generations 
they had been striving to live down the 
damnable fact. They were boot manu- 
facturers and tremendously wealthy. 
However, where there is a will, coupled 
with cash, there also is to be found a 
way, and eventually Gerald’s father, 
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having donated liberally to the Queen’s 
charities, had earned a presentation at 
court—a wedge which in time opened the 
way to a knighthood. 

Gaal brother Herbert’s future was 
already assured. As the eldest son and 
heir to the newly acquired title as well as 
his father’s estate, it had been decided 
some years previous that he was to suc- 
ceed his father in the business, the same 
being a family habit as difficult to break 
as anentail. Arthur, the second son, had 
already been gazetted a second lieutenant 
in a cavalry regiment. 

Sir John was at his wit’s end to get his 
third son properly located—for Gerald 
Eustace had scorned both the obvious 
openings of the navy or the church. Sir 
John had given the recalcitrant boy six 
months in which to think it over and 
decide what he wanted to be and mean- 
while he exerted pressure to procure for 
Gerald an embassy secretaryship in some 
South American country. Whereupon 
Gerald Eustace made a kind of decision. 
He fell in love with a little American 
schoolteacher whom he met in Rome 
through the accident of smartly punishing 
the gallant Roman who had offered her 
unwelcome attentions. 

He met her again in London and was 
distressed beyond measure when he 
learned she was about to return to her 
native land, so in order to obviate the 
necessity for the trip he married her. 


Sik JOHN was furious and Herbert 
opined that the lady was an adven- 
turess; whereupon Gerald Eustace choked 
Herbert and Herbert ate his words. Then 
Sir John told Gerald Eustace he had dis- 
graced the family, that he was a rotter and 
a jolly young jackass; that, if he had any 
consideration for the reputation of the 
family he would betake himself and his 
bride to America and stay there. 

“Would you care to have me write to 
you occasionally, sir?’ Gerald Eustace 
had queried. 

“You might spare us the necessity for 
correspondence,” Sir John thundered. 
“You haven’t made good. You've dis- 
graced your family, sir.” 

He went to his library and returned 
presently with a check for ten thousand 
pounds, which he handed Gerald Eustace. 
“Conserve that,” he cautioned the culprit, 
“for when it is gone not a shilling more 
shall you have.” 

“Oh, you do not have to pay me to go 
away, sir,” Gerald Eustace replied. “I 
would starve rather than take a bone 
tossed to me. If you haven’t a kind word 
for my wife or me, your money cannot 
cover your heartlessness. I—I—I think 
you had better reconsider your attitude, sir. 
I shall wait two weeks in order that you 
may have time to think the matter over. 
We have apartments at the Ritz, and if 
you will write me there that you are 
sorry for what you have just said I'll 


forgive you for this’—and he tore the 
check into little pieces. 

“Good-day, sir,” said Sir John stiffly. 
His heart was breaking but he was 
British. Hallowed precedent dictated 
that he pursue this course; indeed the 
hundreds of remittance men in the Col- 
onies and the United States, even at this 
date, are ample evidence that Sir John 
was merely following the custom of his 
class; being British he found it very hard 
to change a custom. Gerald Eustace 
hadn’t made good and there was an end 
of it. Gerald Eustace proffered his hand, 
but Sir John affected not to see it, so two 
weeks later Mr. and Mrs. Gerald E. 
Chadwick sailed for New York. Gerald 
Eustace, being a dutiful son of his father, 
left the hyphen and his father’s name be- 
hind him in London, retaining only that 
portion of his identity which had been 
supplied him by his dead mother. 

Like most of his class, Gerald Eustace 
sighed for the wild free life of the Far West. 
He wanted a sheep ranch; why, he knew 
not, since of sheep and sheep ranching he 
knew nothing. Also, Mrs. Gerald, born 
and bred in an Eastern city, wanted it 
also. So a crafty gentleman in Wyoming 
took nearly all the money Gerald Eustace 
had won at Monte Carlo and gave them 
in exchange a ranch with very good feed 
on it and plenty of running water. Un- 
fortunately the germs of hoof rot nestled 
at the roots of the feed, and that winter, 
what with disease, bob-cats, lynx, puma, 
coyote and wolf, not to mention a 
blizzard, Gerald Eustace received a 
liberal education in the sheep industry. 
In the spring he was forced to raise a 
thousand dollar mortgage on his ranch 
to take his wife to Laramie, and in Lara- 
mie he lost her and the baby. 


ROM Laramie Gerald Eustace worked 

north to Winnipeg. England had not 
treated him kindly and the United States 
was a sad memory; vaguely he felt that in 
Canada he might meet some of his own 
who would understand. And, as has 
already been stated, in Winnipeg he 
found work washing dishes in a_ hotel 
kitchen, and had been engaged in this 
drab and uninteresting vocation for two 
weeks when Germany invaded Belgium. 
A week later Great Britain entered the 
war, and as naturally, as inevitably as 
water runs down hill, Gerald Eustace dis- 
carded his oilcloth apron, dressed in his 
best and presented himself at the nearest 
recruiting station. He was one of the 
first men to arrive at the great mobiliza- 
tion camp at Valcartier as a private in the 
Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light In- 
fantry, and when, on September 24th, he 
embarked at Quebec for England he was 
a lance corporal. Owing to the fact that 
the regiment contained a very high per- 
centage of Reservists and South African 
veterans it remained in training at Salis- 
bury Plain only until the close of the year 
1914, when it embarked for France and 
took over a position in front of the village 
of St. Eloi. By this time Gerald Eustace 
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The swanker found himself looking down the barrel f his brother’s automatic. “It won’t 
do, I tell you,” Gerald Eustace shrieked. “You've got to pay!” 
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was a sergeant. Vacancies began to 
occur immediately and he rose to sergeant- 
major. For leading a daring attack on a 
German sap he was made a second lieu- 
tenant. In the Polygone Wood he found 
his first lieutenancy, at Ypres his cap- 
taincy and the Victoria Cross. In 
Gerald Eustace’s big body there flowed 
not one drop of craven blood, but—his 
thoughts would wander down the high- 
ways of the past to a grave in Laramie 
and life to him was less than nothing. 
He was rather sorry a bullet through his 
right lung failed to finish him. Instead 
it sent him back to England for three 
months, where he met his brother Arthur, 
also invalided home because of wounds. 
The second son shook hands quite cor- 
dially with the third; when he noted the 
V. C. ribbon on Gerald’s breast he said: 

“Too bad the pater didn’t live to know 
that. I’m amazed not to have seen it in 
the published lists of awards.” 


” Gerald Eustace 


“Been plain Chadwick since 


replied." 
Didn’t care 


the governor threw me out. 
to advertise my depravity,” he added 
bitterly. 

“Y’m sorry I’m a Morgan,” Arthur 
replied grimly. “And I imagine father 
was, too, before he died. He had arterial 
schlerosis, you know, and the excitement 
of the war hurried him along avbit.s b 
fancy—that and Herbert.” 

“And what has dear old Herb been 
doing? I'll warrant it’s something rot- 
ten?’ Gerald Eustace queried. “Bad 
form to discuss our brother, but some- 
how I’ve always felt that he was a little 
bit of no good, really.” 

“Our dear brother took a huge army 
contract for boots and charged the gov- 
ernment a stifish price—naturally, when 
he knew his profits would be subject to a 
fifty per cent war tax. So he bribed the 
government inspector, I fancy; at any 
rate he furnished a perfectly worthless 
article.” 

Gerald Eustace lifted his eyebrows. 
“Scandal?” he queried. 

“Tm afraid so. It hasn’t broken yet.” 

“And the governor—he learned of it?” 

Arthur nodded. ‘‘Ballinger, the factory 
foreman, got wind of it. He had two boys 
in the Shropshires, and he came and told 
father of his suspicions. So the pater 
went down to the factory and bullied the 
story of the deal out of Herbert’s secre- 
tary. It appears Herbert didn’t dare try 
the job openly, so he crossed to America 
and incorporated the Ajax Army Shoe 
Company.” 

Gerald Eustace almost moaned. “I 
know the Ajax brand, Arthur,” he inter- 
rupted. ‘My lads had an issue of them. 
Paper soles, old fellow, faced with sheep- 
skin. Never last more than a day in wet 
trenches and rather hard on the feet in 
freezing weather. I see Herbert’s scheme 
now. Morgan, Limited, being a fine old 
house with a true British pride in the 
quality of its manufactured goods—a 
quality that hadn’t deteriorated in a 
hundred years—couldn’t afford to turn 
a trick like that. Besides, with the gov- 
ernment taxing our precious brother for 
half his war-time profits, army contracts 
were not attractive to a British company. 
So he organized the Ajax Company in the 
United States as a vehicle for doing busi- 
ness and procured the contract in the 
name of that company; thus his war 
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profits were not subject to war taxation 
and by giving a venal inspector a royalty 
of ten cents per pair those sham shoes were 
accepted and shipped and the money paid 
to the Ajax Company by a New York 
bank immediately upon presentation of 
the bills-of-lading. Am I right in my 
assumption, Arthur?” 

“Absolutely. _ Fortunately, our _pre- 
cious brother’s first consignment of one 
hundred thousand pair were all that 
were distributed. Then the swindle was 
discovered and the order canceled. How- 
ever, the Russians got about a million of 
them.” 

“The unconscionable scoundrel! He 
covered his trail very cleverly. How the 
deuce did Ballinger hear a whisper of the 
dirty deal?” 

“Oh, murder will out, you know. One 
of the Ajax Company’s American book- 
keepers grew weary of the task of posting 
columns of figures and all that sort o’ 
thing, so he went up into Canada and 
enlisted. He was wounded the first day 
his battalion got into action and it was 
his damnable luck to go over the top in a 
pair of Ajax boots. On his way back to 
Blightey he chummed up with one of 
Ballinger’s lads,.who was also wearing 
a pair “of Herbert’s Ajax boots, or rather 
what was left of them. When they came 
out of hospital and were convalescent 
they knocked around London a bit to- 
gether and incidentally called at the fac- 
tory of Morgan, Limited, to visit Ballinger. 
Ballinger, good old sort and no end proud 
of his lad, took them both into the office 
to introduce them to Herbert, and after 
they had left the office this American 
chap said to Ballinger’s boy: “I say, 
chummy, that fellow Biwrick: Morgan’s 
a little bit of no good, don’t you know? 
I’ve met him in America. Remember, I 
told you I was an accountant with the 
Ajax people before coming on _ here. 
Well, this Chadwick-Morgan “fellow owns 
the Ajax Company. I’ve met him out 
there; why, damn it, while he was 
negotiating the purchase of the factory 
at Fall River and organizing the Ajax 
Company to take it over I was his bally 
president—sort of a dummy. Why, I 
even banked his draft drawn by the Bank 
of England on the Tenth National of 
New York to establish a checking account 
for the Ajax Company. | tell you, this 
Chadwick-Morgan fellow is responsible 
for the loss of my great toe that was 
frozen and had to be amputated.” 

“Ah!” breathed Gerald Eustace. 

“Naturally Ballinger’s boy told Bal- 
linger. Splendid fellow, old Ballinger. 
He was heart-broken to think that a house 
that he had been with, man and boy, for 
thirty years, would descend to a dirty 
job like that— 

“He knew the governor was innocent,’ 
Gerald Eustace interrupted. ‘The gov- 
ernor could not have been a traitor to 
England.” 

“Of course Ballinger knew that. He 
brought this American chap up to see our 
parent, who investigated the bank ac- 
count of Morgan, Limited, and asked 
Herbert what he had done with drafts 
for two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds drawn on the Tenth National of 
New York. The beggar was caught and 
his face showed it. The governor knew 
he hadn’t been playing cricket—broke 
his heart, you know. Went home and had 
a stroke that night, and for the sake of 
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the family Ballinger hasn’t mentioned 
the matter since. He’s stll with Morgan, 
Limited, and Herbert is still wondering; 
I dare say, how the cat got out of the 
bag.” 

“And this American chap?” 

Killed at Festubert. That closes his 
mouth, of course.” 

“How about Ballinger’s boy?” 

“He’s Ballinger’s boy,’ Arthur an- 
swered tersely. 

The two brothers sat in silence for a 


long time. Then: 
“What have you done about it, 
Arthur?” 


Arthur raised his hands in a gesture 
indicative of helplessness. 

“Well, I'll do something,” Gerald 
Eustace declared quietly. “I'll make 
that traitor pay for those shoes.” 

“How?” his brother asked dully. 

“Wait and see,’’ Gerald Eustace re- 
plied. 


HE following morning when Herbert 

Chadwick-Morgan opened his mail a 
white feather dropped out of one of the 
envelopes. He stared at it dully for a 
minute, then tore it into strips and buried 
it in his waste basket. Eachmorning 
for a week thereafter he found a white 
feather in-his mail. Finally, one day, a 
box: arrived by. messenger and when 
Chadwick-Morgan opened it in the pres- 
ence of his chief accountant and_ his 
secretary he found it to be quite filled 
with white feathers. 

For two weeks he received no further 
reminders of his cowardice; then, sud- 
denly a letter came to him. It bore the 
one word: Slacker! For a week each 
morning delivery of mail brought him 
this epithet, and then the frightful bar- 
rage ceased, to be followed presently by 
a letter from the war office. Therein 
Herbert Chadwick-Morgan was informed 
that his brother Arthur had been killed 
in action. Three days later an anony- 
mous typewritten letter reached him. 
It read: 


Your treason to your country killed 
your father. Your brother Arthur has 
died for England and your brother Gerald 
is an outcast who has changed his name. 
If that Ajax shoe scandal should be aired 
now you would be the only one to suffer. 
Unless you join the army you will have to 
face the scandal. And when you join the 
army, mind you go into the Line. No 
clerkly capacity will do. Try the infantry. 


The head of Morgan, Limited, realized 
that the issue must be decided. Within 
three days he had placed his business in 
the hands of his capable general manager, 
arranged all of his affairs; closed his 
father’s house and dismissed the servants. 
He was about to proceed to the task of 
procuring a passport to the United States, 
and had decided to allege, as a reason for 
the journey, his desire to purchase 
leather for his factory, when a note was 
delivered to him by messenger. Opening 
it, he found the following, written on a 
typewriter and unsigned. 


Tt will not avail to try to run away. If 
you apply for a passport it will not be 
granted you. Your Nemesis has seen to 
that. Try to procure a passport and see 
what will happen to you. 


Herbert Chadwick-Morgan did not 
sleep that night; neither did he, the 
(Continued on page 74) 
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A standard aeroplane, fitted with a 100 h. p. motor (made in California). This is the type of aeroplane to be used with recruits 


at aviation training camps. 


A zealous effort is being made to give the flying soldier a working 
machine that can be depended on really to work 


Making Winged Motors 


The West Does Its Bit Toward Air-Supremacy in France 


S a matter of pride men have long 
aspired to build a mechanically 
perfect machine. As long as they 
were building watches or reapers 

or cotton gins or locomotives it didn’t 
matter so much whether they succeeded 
or not: any clever mechanic could correct 
or repair a faulty part and no material 
harm was done. In your time and mine, 
however, imperative need has arisen for a 
mechanically perfect engine, and the 
modern airplane motor comes within a 
breath of filling that description. Where 
lives depend on the smallest bolt or the 
tiniest valve, and where the loss of an en- 
gagement might follow the stopping of an 
engine or the cracking of a cylinder, it is 
not a question of pride: it is a question of 
absolute necessity. Therefore we offer 
the aéroplane motor as the finest example 
of man’s ingenuity and exactitude that 
can be located on this mundane sphere. 

I always had the feeling you probably 
have—that we could raise prunes and can 
tuna on the Pacific Coast to beat the 
world, but that we knew very little about 
machinery. Within the last few days I 
have found out my mistake, and I apolo- 
gize with one breath and point with pride 
with the next. Unless the government 
experts are very much fooled the Pacific 
Coast is turning out today perhaps the 
finest a€roplane motor, which means the 
finest motor of any kind, that America has. 

The Hall-Scott Company is the one 
making this almost perfect motor, at the 
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By Wilbur Hall 


rate of forty or fifty a week, and a dozen 
hawk-eyed federal inspectors are in the 
Berkeley, California, plant today seeing 
to it that the company does not lower its 
standards. 

The success of this motor was the cul- 
mination of years of discouragement and 
hard work. Aéroplane-motor building 
has not been a “war baby” for the Hall- 
Scott people. They are old hands at the 
game. Way back in 1908, when the 
Wright brothers in France were making 
the world’s first successful flight in a 
heavier-than-air machine, E. J. Hall in 
his automobile repair shop in San Fran- 
cisco was working on a flying-machine 
motor for an inventor who was quite con- 
vinced that, given a light enough gasoline 
engine, he could surmount the obstacles 
that had kept man tied to the earth 
through all the ages. His flying device 
was a curious sort of an inverted wind- 
mill technically known as a helicopter. 
It was for this device that Hall made his 
first light and powerful engine, so you 
see, in the strict sense of the word, Hall’s 
experience in aéroplane-motor making 
antedates the aéroplane itself. 

Not long after this, Hall with his me- 
chanical experience and genius, joined 
with the Scott brothers. The three men 
were convinced that the aéroplane had a 
real future, and they determined to get 


in on the ground floor. There was a good 
deal of demand for these motors from 
the first, for flying was a craze that quickly 
touched the popular imagination and 
pocketbook. All over the country boys 
were trying to build machines in their 
back yards and barns. Most of them 
were certain that their flying dreams 
would come true if they only had a motor 
combining great power with light weight. 
At every county fair and at the round of 
“international meets” that were held the 
country over there was a demand for ex- 
hibition flyers willing to risk their necks 
for a more or less substantial considera- 
tion. It was in supplying the demand of 
amateur builders and of professional 
“stunt” flyers for a reliable motor that 
Mr. Hall and the Scotts believed their 
future lay. It did not prove to be a profit- 
able business until the aéroplane’s useful- 
ness in war was acknowledged, but for- 
tunately the company could offset these 
losses by the profits made from the manu- 
facture of the gasoline railroad cars 
which constituted its major output a few 
years ago. 


Le was a long uphill road, but Hall’s 
inventive skill and all the ingenuity of 
his business associates was centered con- 
tinually upon improving the aéroplane 
motor. Most of these earlier motors were 
of the V-shaped eight-cylinder type, but 
now after years of experiment the firm 
has settled definitely upon vertical fours 





Making Winged Motors: 


and sixes. These types proved so emi- 
nently successful that the Berkeley plant 
and a licensed plant in Indianapolis have 
just been awarded a contract for motors 
for twenty-five hundred training school 
planes. The late imperial Russian gov- 
ernment had placed a very large order for 
fighting motors, after the most exhaustive 
tests that any American product was ever 
subjected to. Just the other day Major 
L. W. B. Rees of the Royal Flying Corps, 

erhaps the best aviator that England 
a produced, said: “The all-American 
aeroplane engine now being built in the 
United States by Hall-Scott will surpass 
any of the English or French types now 
in use. This engine, as a matter of fact, 
may be the type that will spell success in 
this war.” 

Only a sustained, determined effort at 
mechanical perfection has made these 
results possible. When your automobile 
fan belt comes off on the road you climb 
down and put it on again. Nothing 
short of losing a wheel when you are 
driving at sixty miles an hour—which 
you shouldn’t be anyway—will be ac- 
tually perilous to you and your machine. 
But when the air pilot is a thousand feet 
high and anything happens, he is about 
as safe as the man who tried to soften 
dynamite with a hammer. In ordinary 
flying it is not comfortable to be left 
stranded in the air with a dead engine, 
but at least if you can land alive you will 
get a friendly welcome from the natives. 
It is far less inviting to land over enemy 
terrain that bristles with machine and 
anti-aircraft guns. Hence the impor- 
tance of keeping the motor working 
sweetly under all circumstances. To 
attain this smooth motor efficiency, every 
infinitesimal part in the engine, which is 
the lightest possible construction con- 
sonant with safety and efficiency, passes 
through from five to twenty processes 
before it goes to the man with the microm- 
eter. And then its troubles are only 
begun. 


iB you don’t know it already, know now 
that a micrometer is a testing gauge 
so accurately constructed and adjusted 
that it measures perfection to within one- 
quarter of one-one-thousandth of an inch. 
That is about the thickness of a frog’s 
hair, and is finer than one needs to go in 
putting the top layer on a pie. If the 
screw or pin or bolt or shaft or knuckle 
passes the micrometer and gets an O. K. 
it is sent to the inspectors, and they 
scrutinize it and pass it to the fire-testers. 
These lads shove the parts into an oven and 
heat them up to several hundred degrees 
in order to be sure that the metal will 
stand expansion and come back to normal 
without developing a flaw. Then the 
piece goes to the polishers and they rub 
the skin off it and polish it up and the 
micrometer expert and the inspectors 
take another fling at it. 

But that isn’t all, not by any means. 
Once tested, the parts are assembled in a 
complete motor, and the motor is in- 
spected and rapped and its teeth and eyes 
tested and its chest sounded and «its 
tongue examined, and then it goes to a 
block in the plant where it is hooked up 
with gasoline and provided with an imita- 
tion propeller called a “club” and fur- 
nished with a radiator and a supply of 
water and oil and started on its first real 
test, the others being only what you 


might call preliminary and _ incidental. 
That engine has to run two hours with- 
out stopping at the pits. If it doesn’t do 
this, off comes its head and it goes back 
to be worked over. If it does run its 
alloted hours it is sent to the disas- 
sembling room. Personally I think this 
room is superfluous, but the builders do 
not. They take that motor all to pieces, 
undress it, lay it around on the floor, 
clean it all up, and send for those mi- 
crometers and those inspectors again. 
Once more the whole thing is gone over 
with a fine-toothed pair of glasses for 
flaws and weaknesses. Once more it is 
re-assembled and once more sent to the 
testing block. 

This time it has a real try-out, eight 
hours running. It begins at a speed of 
300 or 400 revolutions per minute and 
works up to 2400 or 2800. And then, as 
though that were not enough, it goes 
back and is disassembled for the second 
time, put together for the third, and given 
its final test for high speed and horse- 
power. After that it is polished, painted, 
varnished, perfumed, powdered, the gov- 
ernment inspectors give it the last O. K. 


A six-cylinder Hall-Scott motor, 150 h. p. type, for big fast machines. 
Government experts are very much fooled, the Pacific Coast is turning 
out the finest motor of any kind that America has 
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and its shipping crate, which alone costs 
$30, is lowered around it and away it 
goes to be installed at one of the govern- 
ment training stations.: 


HE power of these engines is almost 

incredible, weight and size considered. 
They develop always more horsepower 
than their rating, which is 90-, 100- and 
150-horsepower, the latter applying to 
the 6-cylinder engines. The t100’s can 
lift a properly constructed aéroplane, of 
minimum weight, 8000 to 10,000 feet 
in ten minutes, or can show a speed of 
from 75 to 115 miles per hour. And yet 
I was told that the 4-cylinder 100-horse- 
power engine of which I am speaking— 
the kind that is to be used in these training 
aéroplanes—weighs less than the engine 
of a Ford automobile, or about 500 
pounds. More than half the motor is 
aluminum, the shafts and rods are of 
chrome vanadium steel, the lightest and 
strongest known, and every part is 
scientifically shaved to its least possible 
size and bulk. Most of the smaller parts 
are pretty enough and delicately turned 

(Continued on page 78) 
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This map, on which variously shaded areas are marked with 
the dates of acquisition, shows Russia’s ceaseless expansion 


NLY on the 16th of May did the 
Russian revolution reach the 
Foreign Office. 
True, the chancellery of All 
The Russias is just across Alexander | 
Square within a stone’s-throw of the 
Winter Palace—and this dwelling-place 
of Tsars had been quitted by the last of 
the Romanoffs more than eight weeks 
before. 

Yet it was not until. revolutionary 
Russia’s own Minister of Foreign Affairs 
heeded the cry of the people that the 
Foreign Office surrendered. On that May 
day, the last stronghold of .Imperial 
Russia crumpled up—old notions of 
world purposes gave way to new. 

Ending watchful waiting, the Council 
of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies took 
action. These radicals behind the revo- 
lution, standing aside from the Pro- 
visional Government, refused to support 
the old diplomacy -which the Foreign 
Office had furbished up as the battle-cry 
of free Russia. War for conquest, secret 
treaties forming plunderbunds for some- 
body else’s lands, hidden engagements 
that could not bear the light of day—all 
the selfish aims that make this war of 





wars so_ hateful to Americans—New 
Russia threw into the scrap-heap. 
With them went Foreign Minister 


Miliukoff himself—because he openly de- 
clared these pacts sealed by the deposed 
Tsar to be really the ambitions of the 
Russian people. 


O the revolution reached the Foreign 
Office. 

The out - at-the- sleeves diplomatic 
ghosts of Autocratic Russia were swept 
from the green-topped tables of the coun- 
cil rooms into the corridors. The May- 
day fiat of the people had decreed the end 
of Imperial Russia masquerading under 
the revolution: of Russia reaching toward 
China, hand in hand with Japan; striking 
into the Himalayan hinterlands; putting 
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the supremacy of the 
White Tsar over Asia’s 
nomads; picking at the 
harried Turk; playing in 
the cockpit of Europe 
with her Balkan pawns 
set against Germany’s. 

If New Russia has her 
way, the curtain § has 
fallen on this. She is 
disclaiming aims of con- 
quest. No longer would 
she be rampant in the world. The mani- 
festo of the Council of Workmen’s and Sol- 
diers’ Deputies on the objects of the war 
might well be the declaration of inter- 
national faith from the President of these 
United States. 

Here is the epic significance of the revo- 
lution for America. 

Can Russia make good this promise? 

Why does it mean much to America? 





VA ae Miliukoff took charge of the 
Foreign Office for the Provisional 
Government after the revolution had de- 
posed the Tsar, he was no visionary in 
world policy. Behind him were the 
shades of those bureaucratic statesmen, 
Nesselrode, Gorchakoff, de Giers, Loban- 
off, Muravieff. On every side there was 
the handiwork of Iswolsky, furthering the 
Tsar’s aims from 1906 to 1910; and Sazon- 
off had let go the reins of Imperial Russia 
but a few months before the passing of 
Nicholas IJ. The new Foreign Minister 
of the revolution could do one of two 
things—throw overboard the imperial 
past of Russia, characterized by ceaseless 
expansion for three centuries, with its 
network of pacts and aims, or carry on the 
obligations and purposes to a victorious 
end. 

The revolution’s Minister of Foreign 
Affairs chose to accept the old diplomacy. 
He refused to make public property the 
agreement between Russia and the Allies. 
He refused to denounce these pacts of the 
old order. He went so far as to declare 
that the Russian possession of the Darda- 
nelles—which his predecessor had told the 
Duma in December, 1916, the Allies as- 
sented to—was as much an aim of peasant 
as of Tsar. 

This was so strong that the Premier of 
Imperial Japan could say to the last 
Diet: “The new Foreign Minister of 
Russia, in acquainting us with the events 
which had put an end to the old régime 
and caused the formation of the Pro- 
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visional Government, assured us that the 
new government would remain respectful 
of the international obligations taken by 
the former régime and would keep the 
words of Russia.”” And Terauchi threw 
in—‘*Whatever form of government the 
great Russian nation may adopt, the 
permanent mutual interest which served 
as the basis of the treaties signed with 
Russia, will never disappear.” 

The stand of the Foreign Office aroused 
a storm of protest. Crowds thronged St. 
Isaac’s Square crying out against the 
legerdemain swallowing down the whole 
of Autocratic Russia’s program of world 
relations, however much the appeal. So 
there was the change of Foreign Minis- 
ters, Terestchenko stepping into Miliu- 
koff’s shoes. 

The profundity of the change appeared 
when the Russian Provisional Govern- 
ment announced that it could not follow 
the Allied course in Greece. This was 
capped, on the eve of the Allied confer- 
ence on the Balkans, by the unmistakable 
hint that New Russia intended to stand 
upon the conduct of foreign relations ac- 
cording to the aims of the revolution— 
democratic world aims. With this, the 
revolution was firmly implanted in 
Russia’s Foreign Office. 


HEN America entered the world 

war, the President of the United 
States laid down the lofty aims of this 
nation. 

In its cardinal points—international 
good faith, the diplomacy of deceit, the 
democratic world—it sounds the same 
hopes and fears which are being voiced by 
New Russia. ‘We are at the beginning 
of an age,” the President warns, “in 
which it will be insisted that the same 
standards of conduct and responsibility 
for wrong shall be observed among na- 
tions and their governments that are ob- 
served among the citizens of civilized 
states.” 

As for secret diplomacy, the President 
declared: “Cunningly contrived plans of 
deception or aggression, carried, it may 
be, from generation to generation, can be 
worked out and kept from the light only 
within the privacy of courts or behind the 
carefully guarded confidences of a narrow 
and privileged class. They are happily 
impossible where public opinion com- 
mands and insists upon full information 
concerning all the nation’s affairs.” 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Labor—The World Problem in the Far West. VII 


The Unions’ Mailed Fist 


Is the Blackjack the Ideal Instrument With Which to 
Settle Labor Disputes ? 


FEW months ago I called, un- 
announced, on a San Francisco 
manufacturer to discuss the labor 
problem in general and_ the 
limitation of apprentices by the union in 
particular. The moment the subject was 
broached Jones—that isn’t his real name 
——arose, went to the open door leading 
into the shop and carefully closed it. 
“Now we can talk,” he said, moving 
his chair closer and lowering his voice. 
During the discussion the union rule 
limiting the number of apprentices to one 
for every five journeymen was questioned. 
“T’Il show it to you in black and white,” 
he said. “I’ve got a copy of the constitu- 
tion and by-laws right here.””’ He rum- 
maged through a number of drawers. 
‘No, it’s in the desk out in the shop. 
Wait just a moment. I'll get it for you.” 
It took him five minutes to make the 
round trip, even though the distance was 
barely thirty feet. When he reached the 
old-fashioned bookkeeper’s desk, he did 
not pick out the little book and return 


Seattle’s street car strike was settled by negotiation and mutual concession. 





By Walter V. Woehlke 


with it. He pretended to fill out a num- 
ber of blank forms. Apparently failing 
to see the one he wanted, he hunted 
through the desk, removed the union 
book from its hiding place, glanced 
cautiously around, slipped it beneath the 
blanks, pretended to be busy a while 
longer, rolled up the papers with the book 
on the inside and came back. 

Once more he closed the door. Moving 
his chair alongside of mine he unrolled the 
papers between our knees, glanced around 
again apprehensively and, still holding 
the book at arm’s length in such a position 
that it was completely hidden from view 
between our knees, opened it and trium- 
phantly pointed out the particular by-law 
in question. 

This manufacturer took these elaborate 
precautions because he was afraid of the 
union men working for him. 


Why this fear? 


Before I had a chance to ask the ques- 
tion, the answer came. 

“We're going to move across the bay 
pretty soon,” Jones explained. ‘The 
building is almost completed and a lot of 
automatic machinery is on the way. 
We're going to specialize on some big con- 
tracts that will keep the new plant busy 
till the end of nineteen eighteen without a 
single new order. No, we wouldn’t try to 
do it over here. We need fifty more men 
and the union can’t supply them. Even 
if union men were available, we’d have to 
pay the full union rate for feeding auto- 
matic machines, for work that a man who 
has never seen a lathe or a drill press can 
learn in two months. We'll take our best 
mechanics along, pick up some good clean 
raw material in the country and build up 
an organization on the open-shop basis 
in the new plant.” 

“Why don’t you do it over here in San 
Francisco?” I asked. 

Jones shook his head vehemently. 

“It can’t be done,” he replied. “Too 





Before the settlement the city was thrown into chaos 


by numerous riots. In the turmoil shown in this picture twenty people were injured. A score of Seattle’s 
police officers refused to suppress the illegal activities of the strikers 
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many alleys, little side streets and dark 
corners around here. ‘Too many of our 
men would get beaten up. We are out in 
the open on the other side, away from the 
union crowd—and we get better police 
protection.” 


ECAUSE this manufacturer feared 

thatthe union would beat up and slug 
his men, because he feared that his em- 
ployees on their way to and from work 
would be attacked and injured, because he 
expected that the authorities would fail to 
give him adequate protection should he 
operate on an open-shop basis, San Fran- 
cisco lost an establishment affording a 
livelihood to seventy-five workers and 
their families. Yet this manufacturer 
had no personal experience with labor 
troubles in the citadel of American trade- 
unionism. He based his decision solely on 
the experience of others. 

Was his decision right? Do San Fran- 
cisco labor unions really employ the 
blackjack, the gas pipe and the brass 
knuckle as an integral part of their arma- 
ment in industrial disputes? 

Perhaps a few facts will throw a ray of 
light upon their practices. 

The union press feeders employed in 
the San Francisco printing plants struck 
a few years ago, forcing the pressmen to 
go with them. Neither the pressmen nor 
the press feeders were starving. The 
pressmen averaged better than $30 a 
week; the feeders received a minimum of 
$16 a week for work that could be per- 
formed as well and for less pay by boys 
and women. They had the eight-hour 
day. Wages, hours and conditions were 
at least as good as the best prevailing in 
the trade anywhere in the United States. 
The employers were entirely willing to 
concede the closed shop, to admit none 
but union members; they had no desire to 
precipitate a fight; they had no inclina- 
tion to “bust the union.” They had 
proven their willingness to give their 
pressroom forces a square deal. Every 


printing plant worked under full union 
conditions and was entirely willing to 
continue working under these conditions. 
Negotiations failing to bring about an 
agreement, the press feeders struck. 
Non-union men took their places. What 
happened? 
Picket lines were established by the 
union in front of every plant. Non-union 
ressmen and feeders were assaulted, 
lereen: slugged, kicked on their way to 
and from work, not in a few isolated 
instances but literally in scores of in- 
stances. Conditions grew so bad that the 
employers did not dare allow the non- 
union men to walk unguarded on the 
public streets. So they hired taxicabs 
and had them ride to and from work in 
state. Policemen were stationed at the 
plants mornings and evenings; policemen 
likewise were instructed to protect the 
non-union workers as they sprinted from 
the taxicabs into their homes. Even 
these precautions did not always prove 
effective. In broad daylight on crowded 
business streets men who had taken the 
places of the strikers were caught as they 
left the automobiles, slugged, knocked 
down, kicked in the face and their ribs 
broken by the heels of their assailants. 
This private war was carrred on by 
union labor not merely for a few weeks 
or a month. The slugging and kicking 
lasted for almost a year. More than a 


A victim of the ‘‘wrecking crew’ 


hundred cases of assault were recorded; 
more than three score of the victims 
required medical attendance; a dozen of 
them had to be taken to hospitals suffer- 
ing from fractured skulls, broken noses, 
internal injuries. And during these 
twelve months when the “wrecking crew” 
operated with sneering disregard of con- 
cealment only thirty arrests were made, 
only five of the assailants were convicted. 
As to the punishment meted out to the 
convicted assailants, that is still another 
story. 

Remember, these assaults were totally 
unprovoked. The employing printers did 
not hire armed guards or professional gun 
men; they did not evict starving strikers 
from company houses; they had not re- 
fused to recognize or deal with the union. 
On the contrary, they continued to oper- 
ate strictly union shops except in the 
pressrooms. They were not trying to 
reduce wages or increase hours. The 
principal issue was the refusal of the press 
feeders to agree to arbitrate all disputes 
during the life of the proposed agreement, 
plus an attempt of the union to force more 
members than were actually needed onto 
the employers’ pay rolls. 
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The private war levied by the press 
feeders’ union against the San Francisco 
printing establishments lasted a year. 
Had the police department and the courts 
really tried to stop it, had swift punish- 
ment been meted out to men caught in 
the crime of assault, it would not have 
lasted a month. 

They are still talking in awed tones of 
the great San Francisco teamsters’ strike 
sixteen years ago when the teamsters’ 
union established a private jail in its 
headquarters, when steel bars were used 
to break the wrists of non-union men and 
pitched battles were fought in the streets. 
But it is not necessary to go back to the 
teamsters’ or the car men’s strikes for the 
red blossoms of terrorism. In 1916 the 
stevedores and longshoremen struck. The 
Secretary of Labor at Washington, him- 
self a union man, vigorously denounced 
the strike as a plain, unjustifiable viola- 
tion of contract. The stevedores were not 
starving. They were receiving the high- 
est wages paid for similar work anywhere 
in the world. They could not plead 
exploitation and hunger in justification of 
their tactics. They abolished municipal, 

(Continued on page 80) 





For almost a year San Francisco master printers were obliged to carry their non-union 
employees back and forth in taxicabs, yet over a hundred of them 
were slugged and beaten by strikers and pickets 











The Light that Burned All Night 


A Tale of a Lonely Land 
By Robert Welles Ritchie 


ANNAH STROTH drew in a 
deep breath of the live wind 
whipping down through the 
valley of the Crazy Woman 
and smiled into the dying eye of the day 
over the bridge of the Big Horns. 
“Alone!” Awe and the shadow of fear 
—just a sharp knife edge of fear—lay in 
the word she spoke aloud. Alone in her 
schoolroom Hannah Stroth had often 
been, but with the shouts of boys sound- 
ing through the open windows. Alone 
in her bedchamber, yes, and the murmur 
of voices of fellow-boarders coming up 
through the cracks in the floor. But this 
was the first night alone in the Big Coun- 
try; the word in its accustomed applica- 
tion was weak as sodden tea leaves to 
cover this new instance. Here was alone- 
ness, the woman discovered with a catch- 
ing of the breath, the like of which she 
had never conceived. It was as novel 
and brusquely startling a sensation to her 
as the gust of a lover’s passion might be 
—and as disturbing. Almost the touch 
of a great hand on her shoulder was this 
sudden perception of complete isolation. 
Hannah Stroth moved quickly to the 
open doorway. Up the long shoulder of 
the divide, toward the green skyline, was 
something in motion—a wagon. As she 
watched it crawl beetlewise she thought 
of the carpenter’s laughing farewell: 
“Any time you get lonesome, Miss 
Stroth, you'll find your next door neighbor 
over to Dry Forks; and it’s about fourteen 
miles as the crow flies—if a crow wanted 
to fly over such rough country.” 
Fourteen miles to the nearest doorstep! 
Fourteen miles of emptiness, of silence! 
She watched the carpenter’s wagon, 
now hardly more than a crawling blot 
against the shadowed immensity of the 
divide; what an accent was put upon its 
movement by the stillness all around. 
Motion lacked everywhere else in this 
blank wilderness of afterglow—and the 
woman could look sixty miles and more 
down the widening funnel of the valley to 
where the crests of Pumpkin Buttes 
flamed golden, their feet in purple. Nota 
flutter of a bird’s wing; not a Wisp of 
smoke. Emptiness, silence, a wonder 
play of sunset fires in carnelian and green 
over a crumpled and broken wilderness 
—and just that crawling blot in motion. 
Now the gray and purple sage tide had 
crept to the horses’ neck; now the whole 
wagon popped for an instant, almost ex- 
plosive in its emphasis, against the sky- 
line, so that every wheel-spoke was graven 
black on the tourmaline of the sky and 
even the carpenter’s hatbrim showed 
sharp lines. Hannah Stroth’s impulse was 
to run up the divide after the retreating 
wagon and call to the carpenter before 
he should disappear over the rim of the 
world—to call and receive an answering 
hulloo before it should be too late—one 
last sound of a human voice. As she 
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moved forward, wagon and_ passenger 
were swallowed by the divide. 

Hannah Stroth, entrywoman_ under 
the Three-Year Homestead law, was left 
alone on her one-hundred-and-sixty acres 
of Wyoming homestead. 


JAS UINCTIVELY the woman’s hard 
sense leaped to grapple with her emo- 
tional qualm. She quickly entered her 
shack, closed the door behind her and 
lighted her single lamp, which she found 
by groping amidst confusion of bales and 
bundles of household stuff. Instantly the 
engulfing world of Big Country beyond 
the flimsy pine and tar paper walls was 
dwarfed to a secure ten by twelve feet, 
cheerily alight and intimate even in the 
hurly-burly. Hannah sang in a husky 
contralto as she busied herself setting 
things to rights. The pungent odors of 
bleeding pine and tar paper, rank as the 
smell of an apothecary’s counter, were 
sweet to her nostrils; clean odors of her 
house—hers! As she unpacked the heavy 
granite-ware and china from the crate, 
she dusted each cup and saucepan with 
a light hand; her stuff, this—hers! Out 
of the trunk came three books; a Bible, 
huge as a corner-stone, two others with 
the gloss of the store shelf still on them 
—'‘‘The Practical Dry Farmer”? and 
“Hints to Homesteaders.” To these 
three volumes she gave precious space on 
the cupboard shelves. Then she made 
her bed. Next, she hung a mirror on the 
wall by the single window. While she was 
placing it, she consciously avoided catch- 
ing a reflection of her features on the 
cheap thing’s bleary surface. Hannah 
Stroth never faced a mirror except for 
Spartan necessities of the toilet; it was 
against her principles to do so. 

When she had prepared for bed, the 
newcomer in the wilderness made a grave 
error. In her nightrobe, she blew out the 
light, opened the door and peered out. 
Leagues of star-dappled darkness rushed 
in where lighted walls had hitherto reefed 
this tiny island from a gulf of emptiness. 
She stood before the specter of an empty 
land—alone. 

The woman slammed shut the door 
and stood trembling. Fear of unpeopled 
space sat on her shoulders to whisper 
dreadful things. She relit the lamp, 
rummaged in a pile of unassorted stuff for 
hammer and nails. A nail through the 
door to the jamb; and another binding 
the two sashes of the window; furiously 
she drove them. Then she climbed into 
the bunk. The light burned till dawn. 

That tiny stab in the fabric of the dark 
was seen by one, not the reckoned neigh- 
bor on Dry Fork. The pin-point glimmer 
caught the eye of Steve Hart, sheep 
herder, as he topped a rise on his night 


round of the bedded band, and he pulled 
his horse to a halt. Long he gazed at the 
new star set in the dim funnel of the 
valley. This was a prodigy mounting 
to the sensational in the drab monotony 
of the night guard. 

“It kain’t be a wagon lantern,” Steve 
reviewed possibilities aloud. “It burns 
too bright an’ steady for that. Too 
yaller an’ shiny for a sheep wagon. Must 
be a new nester taken up a claim.” 

So he built his hypothesis, old cowman 
habit which would not be lost even in the 
present fallen estate of sheep herding 
dictating the use of the cattle clan’s deri- 
sive term for a homesteader. The man 
on horseback sent a final malignant look 
at the steady burning light in the dis- 
tance as his horse took him down the hill. 

“The country’s gettin’ all cluttered up 
with dry farmers and things,” he grum- 
bled; the single new light in the desert 
of blackness carried to the submerged 
cowpuncher soul of him weight of a city 
block ablaze. So came the mean and 
blundering homesteaders to squat in the 
hay filled valleys and with their hostile 
barbed wire to haggle the glory of the old, 
wild free range. Even a sheep herder— 
yes, a poor, low-down woolley’s nurse 
like Steve Hart—had feelings; the lonely 
rider blew on resentment kindled by the 
spark of that strange light up the valley. 
“Another shoes-and-socks farmer from 
‘way back East in Ioway or Mizzo’, with 
eyes like an old ewe and a silly, pindlin’ 
face onto him, who’ll try to cook on grass 
when he kain’t find wood an’ set afire 
about a hundred square miles of range 
land.” . 

An hour or so later, when Steve again 
rode over the little hill in his round and 
saw the light still burning, more than be- 
fore was he surprised. Midnight, as he 
read the stars in lieu of a watch—which 
he lacked, found the strange beacon yet 
alight; when the eastern sky commenced 
to whiten it was still there. When that 
fool nester’s kerosene gave out, the sheep 
herder sniffed, and he had to ride twenty- 
two miles to Two Moons to buy more, he’d 
be learnt not to burn a lamp all night. 


ITH all his scorn for the unknown 

trimmer of the distant lamp, curios- 
ity grew on the night rider. So empty of 
incident were long nights with the sheep, 
so drained of all excitement day-on-end 
existence out in the wilderness of the 
crumpled hills, that a lamp which burned 
all night was worthy of investigation. 
When Steve had ridden in to the wagon 
to rouse Man’wel, the day herder and his 
sole companion on the sheep range, and 
breakfasted on warmed-over remnants of 
last night’s supper, he saddled his extra 
horse and rode away up the winding 
course of the Crazy Woman, all washed 
with gold and blue of the new day. 
Soon he spied a house, no bigger than a 
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“T have no husband,” the woman said with a snap of outraged dignity and a flash of cold eyes which cut the 
ground from under the visitor with no hope of salvages 
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clay-dauber’s nest, set against the horizon 
back from the cottonwoods along the 
creek bottom; it had the aspect of having 
been spilled from some passing freight 
wagon, so man-made its angles in con- 
trast with the rolling sweep of the valley’s 
basin. 

Steve rode close and saw a strange 
sight. A woman in a red calico dress, 
and with no sunbonnet over her head, 
stood on a knoll between the house and 
the stream, a water pail in one hand; 
ringed about her in a shifting, weaving 
cordon were fifteen or twenty steers—big 
brutes with curly fringelets and wide 
horns. They kept a safe distance from 
the woman, heads always toward her, 
big eyes never leaving her. Now and 
again one would snort loudly, retreat a 
few yards at a nervous trot, then turn 
for a fresh inspection. —The woman stood 
rigid, her body tensed in stark terror. 
When she caught sight of a horseman 
descending the slope toward her she 
hailed in a quavering treble. 


HE herder sensed the situation in an 
instant, gave the knee to his horse and 
galloped at the cluster of steers. “Whoop 
there, you idjit dogies! Whoop-e-e-e!” 
He ran them pell-mell down the hill to the 
stream, plunging and splashing to the 
opposite bank, and as he jammed his 
horse close to flying hoofs he chuckled 
deep in his throat. ‘“Th’owed a fright 
into the nester, eh, you ole fool beef 
critters? Give her the cur’us eye, did 
you!” ‘Then, trotting back to where the 
woman stood, still shaken, Steve snatched 
off his battered hat and made her a bow. 
“You don’t want to mind them fool 
steers, m’am. They was scarder’n you, 
you bein’ afoot, you'see. Anythin’ afoot 
in this country troubles the cattle might- 
ily, they bein’ reared up only with folks on 
horseback.” 

Hannah Stroth, her poise now quickly 
recovered, gave the figure on the little 
horse a slow survey. Unkempt, he was, 
and not at all clean; stubbly beard carry- 
ing sorrel gray almost to the eyes; over- 
alls and dingy jacket, grease stained and 
weathered; about him a cast of decay, of 
slipping from all hand-lines of life. Dis- 
approval was quick to register on her 
features. 

“Thank you for driving the cows 
away, she said with prim courtesy, and 
she began to walk toward the shack with 
her water pail. The herder quickly dis- 
mounted and slipped his hand next hers 
on the bale, gently insinuating the weight 
of the filled pail away from her. She 
tightened her hand about the bale with- 
out looking his way, but he persisted and 
the pail went between them to the shack. 

“T taken many a look at your light last 
night, m’am,” Steve ventured as they 
neared the door, “and I sure was sur- 
prised. I hadn’t seen no light except my 
own from my own wagon for two months. 
This is a pretty big country an’ mighty 
few lights scattered round.” 

“You'll probably see it every night,” 
Hannah gave her reply an indefinable 
tang of reproof. “I intend to be here for 
three years, at least.” 

“You an’ your husband homesteading, 
{ take it then,” Steve’s tone had dropped 
a way toward humbleness; he remem- 
bered he was a sheep herder. 

“T have no husband.” This, with a 
snap of outraged dignity and a flash from 
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cold eyes, which cut the ground from 
under the visitor with no hope of salvages. 
Before he could realize the extent of his 
error, a flimsy door was shut in his face. 
Steve had suffered rebuffs no less direct 
from saloon doors; the effect was identi- 
cal; he knew he was pariah. For a minute 
he stood staring blankly at the splash of 
water on the sill, wondering dumbly if the 
door would open. It did not. He lifted 
his shoulders with a slow gesture of resig- 
nation, for converse with any being 
besides Man’wel, the foreigner, was a 
precious thing, and right earnestly he 
had striven for the privilege. Mounting, 
he rode down the shimmering valley to 
the hateful blot of dun white against the 
brown-gold of the country—the sheep 
band. 

“Swab-tail”—Steve’s confidences were 
all for his horse rather than for the Basque 
sloven who was his partner with the 
sheep—‘‘Swab-tail, she spotted me for a 
sheep herder just so soon as she clapped 
eyes on me—and her a nester at that.” 
Then, after many minutes, “I ain’t got 
no husband,” Steve whispered. 

As for the entrywoman, her encounter 
with the tramp—for so she had cata- 
logued the garrulous stranger even though 
he rode a horse—roused an unreasonable 
ire. Why should he come riding in from 
nowhere to ask impertinent questions; 
why should anybody come round to 
gossip just as meddling neighbors back 
there in Peekstown sprawled arms on 
backyard fences to perk and pry under 
guise of small talk? Couldn’t she be left 
alone even out here in the boundless 
country? Rescue from the inquisitive 
steers, half wild brutes on range, was all 
but forgotten in her gusty resentment 
against privacy violated. And yet— 
well, she might have asked him where he 
lived; whether he was the neighbor on 
Dry Fork. The carpenter had said that 
ranch was fourteen miles distant; per- 
haps this trampy looking man lived a 
little nearer, so that—at night when 
everything was so still—if anything 
should happen— 


ae day and on succeeding days Han- 
nah Stroth gloried in the new found 
freedom of her homestead. Sunshine and 
the brushing of her valley by the brooms of 
clean winds down from the Big Horns, 
gave her zest for work, incomparable in 
all her experience. And in heavy shoes 
and denim skirt, arms bared to the shoul- 
ders and head unbonneted, she went out 
to labor. It was necessary to build a 
stable for the horse and wagon she was 
to buy in Two Moons when she got “‘set- 
tled.” The carpenters had showed her 
how to build under the cut bank of a 
coulée back of the house, so that the 
baked earth would serve as rear wall and 
part of the roof. Cottonwood poles 
would be adequate timber; of these there 
were plenty along the stream; a vigorous 
girlhood on a farm had taught her to 
swing an axe. So down in the greeny- 
white shade of cottonwood and alder, 
where magpies sat in stormy conventions, 
and trout leaped in darkling pools, the 
entrywoman gave her body joyfully to 
labor. She sang in rest times, her husky 
contralto bringing jackrabbits on the far 
hillsides to cock their semaphore ears. 
Each pole felled represented by so much 
accomplishment in the work she must 
do to perfect her patent with the land 


office, and the bulk of that work de~ 
manded was enormous. 

Days were glorious; but the night— 

With the lengthening of shadows, the 
inexorable march of a black line from the 
roots of the mountains, and_ swiftly 
across the crumpled hills, came inevitable 
beginning of unrest and vague terror. 
All the Big Country was stripped of its 
vesture of light and made gaunt and 
somehow menacing in its nakedness. 
There was a feel of Doomsday in the chill 
wind blowing out of nowhere over empti- 
ness. Then the four flimsy walls of the 
homestead shack seemed to bend inward 
under the pressure of a great hand flex- 
ing about them and the entrywoman 
felt herself in a diving bell on the floor 
of the ocean. 

Each night her lamp burned till white 
dawn. Each night Steve, on night herd, 
saw the yellow star set against the black- 
ness of the Crazy Woman valley. 

On the morning of the fourth day, 
after a night when terror and loneliness 
had taken heavy toll of her disciplined 
will, Hannah Stroth found on her door 
step a bundle of green leaves tied with 
a willow withe; inside the cool wrappings 
lay two plump fowls, drawn and dressed. 
They were sage chickens, thdugh the 
homesteader mistook them for barnyard 
broilers. She stood surveying them 
blankly for a full minute; then a slow 
smile dissolved her frown. The tramp: 
he must have left these; and he had done 
so not so much because she needed fresh 
meat—though bacon and salt pork were 
becoming tiresome—but to show her he 
knew why the lamp burned all night; he 
knew and had been near. But by what 
right this clandestine gift making? The 
woman’s face hardened again when this 
problem of propriety bobbed up auto- 
matically to smother her first impulse of 
pleased surprise. By the Peekstown code 
nothing but impudence could prompt a 
shabby stranger to answer a proper snub 
in this unheard of fashion. Did he think 
that because she lived alone in the wilder- 
ness that he could presume? Could the 
West count proper what the East banned? 
If she accepted the gift her boldness would 
match his. And yet—and yet— 

The entrywoman had sage chicken for 

her supper that night. 
_ Several times the next day she caught 
herself leaning on her axe helve, and 
looking out through the thin greenery of 
the stream bank to the bald rise of the 
hill behind her house. Perhaps a horse- 
man—a horseman with a shabby hat— 
would appear; he would come cantering 
down the slope to where she worked, and 
talk to her. Hannah Stroth had prom- 
ised herself during the night that she 
would snub this tramp a’ horseback 
again. Since the carpenter drove away, 
his was the only voice she had heard, save 
her own. Not a horseman, not a wagon, 
had passed her house since she had shut 
the door on this strange gift bringer. 
Speech with another—with anyone—oh, 
it would be precious. 


HE fearsome march of the shadows 
had commenced, and she was putting 
the final under-cutting strokes in the trunk 
of a cottonwood, heavier than other trees 
felled. A warning crack sounded, she 
stepped quickly back, her foot twisted 
on the slippery bark of a willow stump, 
(Continued on page 68) 
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“The reason for our stayin’ on here is that our honeymoon is not over,’’ said the bride of forty years ago 


THE POCKETVILLE BRIDE 


By Camilla EF. L. Kenyon 


Author of: 


GIRL sat on a nail-keg in the 
Pocketville postofiice, eating an 
apple. She wore a skirtless rid- 
ing-habit and leather puttees, and 

her thick brown hair showed beneath 
the brim of a campaign hat. Her fair, 
fresh face, a little tanned, was turned to 
the postmaster, who, in flannel shirt- 
sleeves and chewing the stem of a reeking 
pipe, was regaling her with the gossip of 
the neighborhood. 

The Pocketville postoffice, more gen- 
erally known as The Store, stood about 
a quarter of a mile from the village, at 
the edge of the dusty road, over which the 
lumbering stage had just set out with 
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rheumatic groanings on the last lap of its 
journey to Jawbone. Jawbone had lately 
had a mining boom and was discussing 
automobile transportation, but. so far 
the horse-stage continued to be its link 
with the outer world, as it had for sixty 
years. 

For at least that length of time the store 
had been standing, under the shelter of 
a great oak at the side of the road. It 
was a low, squat building of brick over- 
laid with adobe, and its doors and win- 
dow-shutters were of iron, so that it 


Treasure From the Sea 


might on occasion be impregnable as a 
fort. And in the roaring days of the 
early fifties the occasion had not seldom 
arisen. 

At the rear of the postofhce a steep 
road, which from lack of use had degen- 
erated into a trail, climbed to the village 
in the flat above. Down this road a man 
was coming. He was so inevitably the 
first to appear after the tri-weekly ar- 
rival of the mail—usually half a dozen 
newspapers in the depths of a limp brown 
bag—that the postmaster did not even 
look up as he greeted him. 


“?*’Mornin’, Marv. All doin’ well at 
your place?” 
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The newcomer, a slight old man with a 
military erectness of bearing, glanced at 
the girl on the keg, and at once remove 
his hat as a tribute to her presence—this 
to her intense astonishment. 

“T thank you, sir, Mis’ Jessup finds 
herself quite well this mornin’.” He 
spoke with the soft slurring accent of the 
South. “I believe, sir, I caught the 
sound of the stage crossin’ the bridge up 
yonder as I came down the road.” 

“Right you are, Marvin.” ‘The post- 
master turned to the contents of the 
brown bag, which he had emptied on the 
desk. ‘“‘Here’s your paper—and _here’s 
a letter for old Sal Banner. I see her 
niece ain’t forgot her since marryin’ and 
settlin’ down below. Mebbe you'd jest 
step in with the letter in passin’.”’ 

“Yes, sir, I certainly will. Pll be right 
glad of the oppo’tunity to oblige Mis’ 
Banner.” 

Mr. Jessup received the letter with an 
elaborate gesture and having consigned 
it to an inner pocket buttoned his coat 
over it with the air of an ambassador 
with important despatches. Then with 
a gravely formal salutation to the young 
lady on the nail-keg he made a pretense of 
turning away. He executed this feint 
in his habitual manner—that is to say, he 
took three steps which brought him abreast 
of the sugar-barrel, before he paused to 
throw over his shoulder casually: 

“Ah—by the by, sir, it wouldn’t happen, 
I suppose, that you had overlooked any- 
thing for me?” 

This also was so in the accustomed 
course of events that the postmaster did 
not turn his head as he replied: 

“Guess not this time, Marvin.’ 

The slight figure of the old man 
straightened itself in the fashion of one 
who receives a blow, a blow which he has 
cheated himself into believing will not 
come, and yet has braced himself to meet. 
Then he passed out of the store, with its 
mingling of pungent ancient odors, into 
the freshness of the pine-scented air. 

“Poor old Marv,” remarked the post- 
master, “he ain’t give up expectin’ to 
sell that hole in the ground of his’n yet.” 


| Babe es by the interest of his auditor, 
who pronounced the old man “quaint,” 
—a word which Pocketvillers in these sur- 
prising days of their rediscovery by the 
outer world were getting used to hearing 
—the postmaster pursued the subject of 
Marvin Jessup and his mine. It was 
several years, the postmaster estimated, 
since Mr. Jessup had got an answer to 
any of the letters which he was always 
hopefully sending out. One inferred the 
hopefulness, of course; as to the letters, 
there was the assertion of the postmaster, 
who had carefully spelled out the address 
on each one before locking it in the bag, 
where often it rattled about forlorn and 
solitary. He remembered too with clear- 
ness the departure of the last expert who 
had been lured to Pocketville to look 
over poor Jessup’s mine. This was over 
ten years ago, and the expert had been a 
really big man in the mining world of 
California, who had chanced to be in- 
specting a large property somewhere 
within a measurable distance of Pocket- 
ville. The postmaster recalled how after 
a brief, a very brief visit to the Jessup 
mine the expert had come back to wait 
among the barrels in the store while his 
chauffeur changed a tire on the automo- 
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bile. He remembered the great man’s 


aloofness, his ill-suppressed boredom and. 


impatience, and how Marvin had stood 
by, very pale, but maintaining to the last 
his part of the attentive host. Such, his 
manner seemed to say, he essentially was; 
as to the mere trifle of business, what 
was that between gentlemen? He had 
already dismissed it from his mind. 

Not until the automobile had departed 
like a thunderous comet down the road 
did the shoulders of Marvin Jessup sag, 
and his small, upright frame appear to 
collapse upon itself like a closed umbrella. 
Age seemed to seize upon him suddenly 
with sharp, nipping fingers, so that he 
grew all at once old and pinched and 
withered before the postmaster’s eyes. 
The postmaster’s hand had reached in- 
stinctively toward a bottle which stood 
hospitably ready beneath the counter, 
but before he could offer this solace Mar- 
vin had turned and left the store. He 
stumbled once or twice, heavily, as he 
went along the trail before he reached the 
kindly shelter of the pines. 


HIS scene the postmaster painted 

with crude, impressionistic touches, 
which the imagination of the girl readily 
supplemented. Having seen Mr. Jessup, 
one could picture him filling the role in 
exactly that way. 

“IT guess where the shoe pinches is Mrs. 
Jessup,” explained the postmaster. ‘He 
brought her here a bride, and they say it 
seemed like he thought gold pavin’ 
weren’t good enough for her to walk on. 
Ever since, he’s been lookin’ for the time 
to come when he could rig her out in silks 
and diamonds and such and take her 
some place that he calls abroad. But it’s 
been a long wait for poor old Marv—all 
of forty years, I cal’ate—and I guess 
since Carew turned him down that hard 
ten years ago he ain’t been able to fool 
himself so easy.” 

While he was speaking the girl had got 
down from the keg to join a bronzed 
young man who had arrived at the door 
of the postofice leading a couple of 
mountain ponies. But she stopped sud- 
denly and turned toward the postmaster. 

“Did you say the expert was named 
Carew?” 

“Yep—Gavin Carew—he put through 
that big gold-dredgin’ proposition down 
the river.” 

The girl and the bronzed young man 
looked at one another with surprise in 
their faces. 

That Pocketville had begun to be in- 
vaded by curious and exclamatory 
strangers was due primarily to the fact 
that a few years before a new railway had 
accomplished the impossible and flung its 
chain of steel across the Sierra some 
twenty miles to the north of the village. 
Then tourists had begun to discover the 
region. That spring, on the shore of a 
little lake about three miles from the 
postofhce, there had sprung up mush- 
room-wise a rustic building surrounded 
by half a dozen cottages which announced 
itself as an inn. Summer brought thither 
guests, not many, but enough to make 
Pocketville feel itself on the dizzy edge 
of a feverish metropolitan existence. 
Pocketville discovered that it was pic- 
turesque, and that its name required 
explanations. It had to recount the his- 
tory of the original “‘pocket,”’ which had 
once been a nine days’ wonder, and the 





fame of which had brought a_ rush 
of gold-seekers to the pine-covered flat, 
where more pockets, as well as a re- 
spectable vein of ore, rewarded them. 
Pocketville had swiftly outgrown the 
crudeness of a “‘camp,’ and become a 
village. The old vine-covered houses 
were still snug and substantial. But long 
ago the golden heyday of the mines had 
passed. Half the old houses were closed 
and silent. Creepers grew rankly over 
unopened windows. And on the porches 
of the inhabited houses, and in the single 
street, you saw, strangely, only old faces, 
gray heads, hoary beards, dim, dreamy old 
eyes. Only those had stayed in the vil- 
lage who, like itself, had lived their lives, 
and had been left behind, useless derelicts, 
by the ebbing of the golden tide. 

The girl and the bronzed young man 
had ridden their ponies up and down the 
street of Pocketville and admired it as 
well as they could for the more engrossing 
business of looking into each other’s eyes. 
Somehow rumor, that invisible messenger, 
had made it known to the Pocketvillers 
that the young man was superintendent 
of the largest of the Jawbone mines. 
The male population of the village, which 
spent its days with chairs tilted back on 
the veranda—which was also a sidewalk 
—of the one-time hotel, now degenerated 
into a feebly-patronized bar, opened their 


rheumy eyes long enough to survey him - 


with an envious stare. But the man and 
the girl did not notice. He had just dis- 
covered what the curve of her cheek was 
like when she laughed— 


4 pe weeks later the girl came again, 
but this time alone, and the eyes of the 
Pocketvillers, had they been keen enough, 
might have seen that the flashing gaiety 
which had made her seem in the deeply 
shaded street like a gleaming little min- 
now darting through a pool, had left her. 

The girl rode slowly down the street, 
past the old brick hotel and the old men 
who sat before it like a row of Rip Van 
Winkles not yet released from the spell. 
She was thinking: 

“How quiet it all is, how peaceful—a 
sort of graveyard peace, of course, but 
after all isn’t that the only kind? I wish 
that so long as those wretched doctors 
condemn me to stay up here I could get 
away from the inn and bury myself 
among these people whose lives are all 
behind them—like my own.” 

The girl did not look as if her life were 
all behind her, but at that moment she 
most sincerely and tragically believed it. 

She glanced up at the faded sign which 
still swung from the front of the hotel, 
but the old dingy building, with its bare 
uncurtained windows like the vacant 
eyes of the dead, and the row of bottles 
seen through the open door of its sole 
room of entertainment, did not seem 
quite the place for hiding a broken heart. 
Mrs. Banner’s little peak-roofed -house 
beyond, in its tangle of sunny garden, 
promised better. But just then Mrs. 
Banner herself appeared and began a 
limping progress across the road. Under 
the limp folds of her calico dress you saw 
enormous cowhide shoes. She wore a 
sunbonnet with broad capes, and her 
nose and chin all but met, with the nar- 
rowest space for the toothless mouth be- 
tween. She walked bent double over a 
cane. She was like a witch out of a fairy- 
tale. 
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The next house was anempty ruin. At 
the next, a paralyzed old man was sleep- 
ing on the veranda. The girl turned her 
head away and rode on. She was not, 
after all, quite ready to join this com- 
pany of the living dead. 

The street ceased to be a street and 
became a winding lane, straying onward 
between rough native hedgerows which 
had grown up along the worm-fence. 
Long ago the pines had been cleared 
away, and only straggling oaks and dog- 
wood and spicy-smelling shrubs shaded 
the lane. Bird-notes dripped melodiously 
through the clear mountain air. Some- 
where out of sight a small stream made a 
low, gurgling murmur. 

Then the lane made a sudden winding 
descent into a little hollow. The sleepy 
pony, which had been stumbling along 
according to his own fancy, stopped 
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abruptly with his nose over a white gate 
and began nipping the sprays of the 
honeysuckle which was trained over sup- 
ports above the gate. 

Beyond the gate lay a bright, neat gar- 
den. A gay throng of old- fashioned flow- 
ers filled it, crowding each other, but in a 
polite and orderly manner. “By your 
leave, ma’m!” the gillyflowers seemed to 
say to the delphiniums and foxgloves. 
The roses were of the old, simple, fragrant 
sort scorned of modern gardeners—moss- 


Camilla E. L. Kenyon 


Betty hid her face in Mary Sue’s 
lap. “There was somebody— 


but we’ve quarreled—and 
now it’s all over’’ 





roses, tea-roses, ragged-robins and the 
rest. Butterflies, like winged blossoms, 
were everywhere, and there was a con- 
tinuous drowsy hum of bees. 

Beyond the garden, which lay in the 
sun like a gay patchwork quilt, was a 
small house, half hidden by a great wal- 
nut tree and overrun by a Virginia 


creeper. You caught a white flutter of 


curtain at an open window. 
The girl dismounted and dropped the 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Ishi, the aboriginal hunter, calling game 


T sounds foolish to speak of hunting 

with bow and arrows. The picture 

that arises in one’s mind is that of the 

bow he used to shoot when a boy. 
Such a one is a mere toy compared with 
that of which I am speaking. 

The man who says: “Oh, yes, I used to 
shoot those things when I was a kid,” 
doesn’t know what a real bow looks like. 
He doesn’t know how to nock an arrow 
properly, and couldn’t pull it to the head 
if he strained every muscle in his shoulder. 

Even among the modern Indians, 
archery is a decadent art. 
powerful and_ effective 
passed. 

It was Ishi, the California Indian, the 
last uncivilized American, that started us 
on archery. He shot the bow as the 
Indians did when Cabeza de Vaca ex- 
plored this continent. He lived by the 
bow and the salmon spear. With his bow 
he killed small game, deer and bear. To 
shoot was a business, not a pastime. So 
we got started by a master archer, and 
from him learned 
the tricks of the 
trade. 

At first we shot 
Indian fashion; 
later we adopted 
the long bow and 
the old English 
method of shoot- 
ing. 

We make our 
bews of Oregon 
yew, six feet long, 
and back them 
with thin rawhide 
to keep them from 
breaking. 

The arrows we 
use for hunting are 
made of birch 3 
of an inch in diam- 
eter, 29 inches 
long, feathered 
with pinions of the 
turkey. They are 
tipped with steel 
heads an inch and 
a half long by one 
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shooting are 


The days of 


Compton, Pope, Young and Cooke, at target practice. 
expert hunters who consider that the difficulties of archery make 
the sport better than easier hunting with firearms 


Long Bow 


Reverting to 
Aboriginal Sport 
Sor Sport's Sake 


By Saxton Pope 


“King Darius thought himself to be 
praised by nothing so much as to be 
counted a good archer.” —JoxopuiLus. 





inch wide. These broad heads are kept 
very sharp by filing. Each shaft is care- 
fully weighted and balanced so that it 
flies with perfect accuracy. 

Hunting bows pull from 56 to 80 
pounds, and have a range of from 250 to 
300 yards. 

The string is made of 50 or 60 strands 
of Irish linen or shoemaker’s thread, well 
twisted, spliced and waxed. Such a cord 
can stand a pull of 360 pounds. 


T takes months or years of training to 

be able to shoot this kind of weapon. 
Accuracy at archery is as difficult to 
acquire as proficiency at golf. In fact, 
the two games resemble e: ach other very 
much, especially in that there are so 
many technical difficulties to each. 

No person can pick up such a bow 








These men are enthusiastic 


Ishi shooting in his favorite position 


and shoot it, much less hit anything. 
The childish method of drawing an 
arrow with the thumb and forefinger, 
would not pull a strong bow half way. 


We use the English release, that of placing * 


three fingers on the string, while the 
nocked arrow rests between the first and 
second fingers. 

With leather finger tips, or callous fin- 
gers, one can pull an eighty pound bow 
this way, while with the primary release, 
or boy’s grip, he can pull hardly twenty- 
five pounds. The force that goes into an 
arrow is put there by the man behind {it. 

At the moment of aiming and releasing, 
every fiber of the bow is under utmost 
strain; every muscle is tense; the body 
and mind are brought to a supreme effort 
and must work in perfect unison; then 
the shaft is driven on its flight. 

The slightest error in any one of a 
dozen movements may spoil the shot. 

It is no parlor game. Each shot re- 
quires the expenditure of force necessary 
to lift 150 pounds. 

To obtain a 
straight, unwaver- 
ing flight, sharp 
and accurate, the 
butt of the arrow 
must be drawn 
below the jaw, 
directly in a line 
with the right eye; 
binocular vision is 
focused on the 
object to be hit, 
while the indirect 
gaze of the right 
eye gauges the dis- 
tance above or be- 
low this point. The 
string must. slip 
from the drawing 
fingers with 
smoothness and 
resiliency, while 
the bow arm must 
be held as rigid as 
steel. Then the 
hum of the bow- 
string, the whir 


and thud of the 








Hunting with the Long Bow: 


shaft as it strikes tell the tale of a well 
sped shaft. 

Ishi shot a short sinew-backed bow, 
held diagonally across his body, and 
pulled his bow string with his thumb 
instead of his fingers. He did not approve 
of our long bows and general style of 
shooting, but after a few months’ practice, 
when Dr. J. V. Cooke and I began to 
beat him at his own game, he was puzzled. 
However, he never changed his methods 
to meet competition. 

At shooting small game, the Indian was 
very skilful. He killed rabbits, quail and 
squirrels at distances ranging from ten to 
forty yards. I have seen him shoot the 
head off a squirrel at this latter distance. 

In deer hunting, he used the methods of 
ambush. Hiding behind a boulder or 
bush, near a deer trail, while others beat 





Saxton Pope, drawing a long bow. It is 
no toy, but the kind of weapon 
used in Old England 


the brush up the canyon, he waited until 
his game came within range. He also 
used a deer’s head as a decoy and thus 
made his game approach within shooting 
distance. 

He did not run over the hills like a 
white man, hunting for deer; he studied 
the habits of his quarry and met him on 
his own ground. Nor did Ishi use dogs in 
hunting. If he wounded a deer he did 
not chase it, but let it run. It soon lay 
down because an arrow hurts more when 
kept in motion, or strikes against brush. 
Once down, the animal either dies of hem- 
orrhage, or becomes stiff and unable to 
rise. [hen it may be trailed and found. 


| as could call small game to him and 
shoot it at short range. When he told 
me this I put it down as a bit of roman- 
cing. For while he never lied, he often 
mixed his folk lore with his history. But 
on one of our hunting trips in Tehama 
county he proved his ability to do this. 
Having chosen suitable ground, and put 
ourselves in hiding, he made the call. It 
consists of a plaintive squeak, like a 


rabbit in distress, and is 
produced by a_ kissing 
sound with two fingers 
held against the lips. He 
repeated this sound again 
and again. In less than a 
minute, a jack-rabbit ran 
out of the brush ninety 
yards away and came 
Agate up to us, within 
ten yards. At the same 
time a wildcat sneaked 
into the open, listened and 
advanced cautiously, seat- 
ing itself on a log fifty 
yards distant. The cat 
let me shoot four arrows 
at him without moving, 
and only jumped back 
into the forest when a 
shaft grazed him between 
the ears. Twelve times 
in that same afternoon 
Ishi repeated this call, and 
five times we had animals 
come out of the brush in 
response. This is more 
than a coincidence. 

Rabbits, squirrels, 
coyotes, wildcats and 
bear, all will come for it. The first come 
because the cry is an imitation of that of 
their young in distress. The predatory 
creatures—‘‘varmints’—come in hope of 
sharing in the feast. 

Ishi was not much of a wing shot, nor 
can any of us duplicate the marksmanship 
of the Thompsons, who with 98 arrows 
could hit 16 ducks on the wing. 

But at running game we all have made 
lucky strikes, adding many quail and 
rabbits to our score. 

Ground squirrels present about the 
most difficult target; 
yet Mr. Arthur Young, 
one of our archers, 
killed 17 of these little 
pests in one afternoon 
with the bow. This is 
very good work even 
with a rifle. 

Another man who 
has abandoned the rifle 
in favor of the bow, is 
W. J. Compton, of 
San Francisco. He 
is an expert rifleman 
and has bagged a great 
deal of game with the 
bullet, but he now 
thinks it almost a crime 
to kill with firearms. 
With the bow, he has 
shot birds of all kinds, 
rabbits, coons, badgers, 
antelope, deer and elk. 
He learned his archery 
from the Sioux of Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. Compton is 
about the only person 
who has any yew tim- 
ber for bow staves. He 
cut 1000 logs from the 
Cascade mountains in 
Oregon. This is the 
finest bow timber in 
the world. Many 
woods have been used 
for this purpose, even 
whalebone, horn and 
steel having been called 
into service, but yew 


a backwater of the Tuolumne river. 
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Seventeen squirrels—one day’s shoot in Californian 
foothills by a pupil of Ishi, the master archer 


has stood highest in the estimation of 
archers for centuries. [ven the specimens 
coming down to us from the neolithic 
age are made of this material. 

Six feet of yew and the gray goose shaft 

made England the power she 1s today. 

It is not how a bow looks that counts; 
it may be homely and twisted, for the 
bowyer must follow the grain; it is 
casting power and sweetness of action 
that make it invaluable. 

A great deal of time must be spent in 

(Continued on page 79) 





Arthur Young picked out fifteen carp one morning from 
Each shot 
with the long bow requires the expenditure 


of force necessary to lift 150 pounds 








Illustrating ‘‘The Scarlet Kimono,” page 39 
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She swayed and caught at the wall for support 
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ANZANILLO was a pleasant 
place, with broad acreage of 
level tree-dotted plain in front, 


and steep, almost mountainous 
rise of thickly timbered hills at the back. 
Nestled down in a cone-shaped retreat, 
its many windowed gables showed spar- 
kling lights already, although it was still 
daylight further from the sloping hillside. 
Changes and delays had eaten up the 
patient hours, and it was early evening 
before Rachael arrived. 

The ten miles in the stage had been as 
a breath of heaven to the girl who had 
been isolated for months within rooms 
where the only trees to be seen were of 
the rubber variety, set in prim tubs on 
either side of the hotel entrance, and 
where the only birds were the ever- 
complaining sparrows. The evening air 
was sharp, but with nothing of the damp 
fog of San Francisco bay about its nip. 
The ride seemed the consummation of all 
her dreams. Rachael was entirely re- 
moved in her thought from city influences, 
from those who knew and condemned; 
from all evil; ready to begin afresh her 
struggle to live on a different plane; it 
was as if life and fate had suddenly de- 
cided to smile upon her. 

Her two suitcases and a typewriter 
were piled along with the load of trunks 
which brought up a noisy and close-fol- 
lowing rear. But the rear connections in 
life are often of more importance in their 
indications than that which lies ahead; 
and Rachael found it so as they rumbled 
across the level stretch just before reach- 
ing the hotel. It was the driver of the 
second vehicle who aroused her appre- 
hensions. Happening to remember the 
metal-topped case in which her machine 
rode, she looked back at the load of 
trunks and valises to see if it were right- 
side up, and sitting in such position that 
no harm would come to it. She was un- 
able to see it readily, and leaned around 
a small child who was sitting beside her 
in order to get a better view. The driver 
of the bus behind was instantly alert, and 
took her curiosity to relate to himself. It 
was only by accident that her glance 
trailed across his bloated face as she with- 
drew her gaze; but the coarse wink which 
was accorded her told a story that made 
her heartsick. Had it followed her here! 

Rachael met the advance with the quiet 
stare of ignorance, and stolidly looked 
away to the mountains; but deep within 
she was filled with wild rebellion. With 
all the dignified absorption in the scenery 
that was possible, so far as observation 
could go, she ran rapidly over the possi- 
bilities involved. The stage was filled 
with women and children, save for a soli- 
tary male passenger who seemed to be 

iloting a fussy and imperious mother. 
fe t was the glances of that mother which 
next drew Rachael’s attention, for she 
whispered to the woman with the child, 


THE SCARLET KIMONO 


How Rachael Masters Came Back From 
the World’’ 





By Dell H. Munger 
Author of: The Wind Before the Dawn 


Three years before this story opens, 
Rachael Masters has set her hand to the 
“wrong” implement of fate, which ac- 
counts for her bleached hair, rouged lips 
and the defiance in her young eyes, the 
defiance which marks her kind and ts 
the surest sign of the bitter realization 
which comes with “the life.’ In the 
hospital, to which a small legacy makes 
it possible for her to retire for awhile, she 
jinds a friend in Dr. Land, who fans her 
ambition to be a story writer and en- 
courages her to begin life over again. 
Her first story, “Jimmie,” is accepted by 
publishers and a new hope dawns in 
Rachael’s weary heart. She has mod- 
eled, in clay, a statuette of “Jimmie,” her 
child-hero, and this becomes to her the 
symbol of her new life just as her scarlet 
kimono ts felt unconsciously to represent 
her past. But Dr. Land’s reconstructive 
interest in the girl is complicated by 
gossip stirring in the hospital. He de- 
cides that interest in the case is not fair 
to his wife and young stepdaughter and 
he allows Rachael to leave the hospital 
without further encouragement. 

In spite of a resentful feeling of “What's 
the use?” Rachael holds doggedly to her 
resolution to let her new work replace the 
old life. But the past seems to keep tab 
on the present in sundry ways and at last, 
with difficulty, she rents a back parlor in 
a shabby-genteel quarter of the city. Now 
follow happy days of absorption in her 
story-writing until, from the other side of 
the folding-doors, comes the hatefully 
familiar voice of a new lodger. 

Sol Burlough is a hand reached out 
from the old life to clutch at her. But she 
eludes him for awhile by hiding in a 
hotel. He finds her again and then she 
runs away to a distant summer resort. 
On the eve of departure she sees Dr. 
Land in a restaurant with his wife and 
stepdaughter and realizes that after all it 
is she herself who has freedom, because 
not bound by rules of convention. She 
has the chance to do good work in the 
world yet and resolves to fight for it. 


“Somewhere in 


A Study From Life 


sitting beside Rachael, and the child was 
changed to a position nearer the front of 
the stage. Rachael was practiced enough 
in the game to read the indications, and 
it was with an angry and disturbed spirit 
that she received the one suitcase she 
insisted upon having at the hotel. 

It was time to dress for dinner when 
they arrived, but she took a moment to 
think, standing in the middle of the 
pleasant room and calculating deliber- 
ately the possibilities and the manner of 
meeting them. She meant to be very 
careful: she would not even seem to see 
aman again. Men were for other women; 
she had had enough of them. 

A sudden longing for “‘Jimmie” took 
possession of her as she stood there; and 
with hasty fingers she dug her way to 
him, flinging “her kimono and_ lesser 
possessions out of the way recklessly till 
she could clasp him to her breast. 

“Oh, you baby!—the only child I shall 
ever have. I'll not even so much as look 
at a man again.” 

The sight of “Jimmie” made her think 
of the doctor. 

“Pll never run away again, Jimmie. I 
learned that much last ‘night, at least. 
ve as much right to live: andl eat in 
whatever restaurant I wish—as they 
have. I'll stick hereafter, for your sake.” 

Again remembering that the dinner 
hour was at hand, she began to undress. 
The running water to which she was 
accustomed in San Francisco was re- 
placed by a simple bowl and pitcher 
in the new room; but a cool sponge bath 
restored her equilibrium. It was a poised 
and alert Rachael who opened the new 
suitcase, when it was brought, in search 
of the white dress she wished to wear to 
the dining room. 

The white dress was a hopeless mass of 
wrinkles, and she selected a waist to wear 
with the skirt of the black suit. 

“At least it won’t offend by having too 
much color,” she mused grimly. 

But Rachael was dissatisfied with her- 
self when she was dressed; the colorless 
arrangement called for something. She 
had neither tie nor ribbon with which to 
supply the lack; so with determined fin- 
ger she sought the little box of rouge and 
applied a touch to either cheek. As she 
turned to get a handkerchief before de- 
scending tothe dining room the strong odor 
of cologne struck her nostrils. In pulling 
her kimono from the suitcase she had un- 
corked the bottle. The doctor had told 
her to let perfume alone. Every handker- 
chief she had was more or less scented. 

Taking the least offensive square from 
the lot, she turned for a last look in the 
glass, conscious that but for the unruly 
hair, she presented a_ well-groomed 
appearance. She would cut it off as soon 
as the dark hair was long enough to catch 
up with the pins, she told herself. Jf only 
she had not bleached it! 
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But Rachael’s hair was bleached. That 
fact more than any other fastened the 
attention of such men as the stage driver 
upon her. It made the women conscious 
enough of her presence to compel them, 
even in a crowd, to give her a second look, 
and more than a second thought. It kept 
something alive in her own “calculations 
regarding herself and her future that she 
would gladly have forgotten. 

She ought to cut it; she knew it. But 
she was going to stick, no matter if her 
hair were blondined. She was going to 
stick. 

The dining room was large, with about 
twenty tables. The tables were well 
filled, so that it took the waiter a moment 
to decide where she should be placed. 
Rachael stood quiet and poised as she 
waited, tabulating and defining the dif- 
ferent persons before her; and when the 
girl led her to a table near the center of 
the room, where the solitary man of the 
afternoon was sitting with his mother, 
she was fully ready to play her part of 
well-bred indifference. 

She remembered the manner of the 
mother on their ride; but the game she 
was playing developed reserve and gave 
backbone to character. It lent charm, 
and was a fortification behind which the 
oppressed might retire for safety. The 
most observing could not have told that 
the girl felt any reluctance at being seated 
there. 


OULD Rachael have heard the col- 

loquy between mother and son that 
night, after they had reached their rooms, 
she would have had an intimation of the 
reasons for that which followed. 

“Well, did you ever see anything to 
equal it?” Mrs. Dohrman asked. 

“Equal what?” her son asked lazily, 
though he knew perfectly well to what 
she referred. 

“Why, the smelly creature that sat 
next to me at the table tonight. They 
say that those people use perfumery to 
attract attention and are of slovenly 
habits, though she did look clean enough. 
I don’t want her at my table any more. 
I’m going straight to the office, and tell 
them that if they do have to take such 
people I want them seated where they 
belong. Il lose them money if they 
repeat such a trick as that on me.” 

“Maybe, mother, you'll lose the girl 
some reputation too,” was the drawling 
reply. 

The young man had no interest in his 
mother’s plans nor in the object of her 
persecutions; but the day had been try- 
ing, and he vented his spleen, heedless of 
the fact that it was his mother he ad- 
dressed. He had not wanted to come up 
to this stuffy hole during the hunting 
season. 

Accustomed to her son’s manner, Mrs. 
Dohrman paid little attention to that, 
but the substance of the remark took on 
the color of her mind; he was defending 
the huzzy! Narrowing her eyes shrewdly, 
she studied him a moment before moving 
briskly from the room. 

The impulse to defend the girl had 
arisen solely and only from the habit of 
giving rein to the irritability he always 
felt when confined for any length of time 
with his exacting mother. From sheer 
antagonism, he invariably swept out to 
the defense of whatever she chose to 
attack. The girl was fast—that was evi- 
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dent; but what was the difference? She 


hadn’t addressed them, and she certainly 


knew how to behave like a lady. The 
world was full of such. His mother need 
not make such a fuss about the perfume 
—she used it herself. 

Louis Dohrman thought no more about 
the matter till the next day. Lying behind 








tables this morning. She didn’t look at 
him—she’s too smart for that; but I’m 
not fooled. Now what isa mother to do!” 

Louis Dohrman’s_ well-shaven face 
widened into an appreciative grin at the 
question; but as the two passed on and 
he took time to think about it, his own 
experiences with his mother told him 
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She felt instinctively that she was the subject of discussion 


a rose arbor with his book, he heard his 
mother addressing an acquaintance in 
confidential tones: 

“Tt was something in the way he did it 
—almost as if he was mad at me, and as 
if he wanted. to defend that kind of 
woman.” 

“Are they going to send her away?!” 
her companion asked in an awed whisper. 

“No! That’s where I was foolish—I 
only asked them to set her somewhere 
else. I didn’t think much about it till I 
caught him looking at her across the 


that the unoffending girl was likely to 
receive rough treatment if his mother 
were aroused against her. Then, because 
it was his invariable fate to defy and de- 
feat that mother, he went below and dis- 
cussed matters with the clerk at the desk. 

“Mother forgets herself when she gets 
after the fox good and strong,” he said, 
forgetting as he warmed to the subject 
that it was not good form to be so frank 
regarding the author of his being. “If 
she makes a fuss, record the complaint, 
but forget it. We won’t put the girl out 
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of the place because we are in danger rose which shadowed the door. She then waste your ammunition on one of them, 


—not yet!” 

“Well, we’d have to have more definite 
reasons than we have anyhow,” the clerk 
replied, grinning in turn at the grotesque 
situation. He wondered what reasons 
the young chap might have for the advice. 
A man didn’t interest himself in women 
of that sort without some reason. The 
clerk was entirely without such interest 
himself. 


eer knew at the very first 
breakfast that she was the object of 
contention between motherand son. When 
the head waiter hurriedly intercepted her as 
she started to cross to the table at which 
she had been told to sit, her instinctive 
question was directed by a glance to 
those sitting at that table. Mrs. Dohr- 
man grew very red; and her son looked 
down at his plate as if his eyes were per- 
manently glued to it. 

Rachael’s head came up a trifle; and 
it was with the breeding and indifference 
of a lady that she followed the waiter, 
looking neither to the right nor to the left, 
yet perfectly self-possessed and calm. 
She was placed with her face to the entire 
dining room, and at a table where a half- 
grown boy was eating with a little woman 
who was deaf, and carried an ear trumpet. 
This instrument she presented at short 
intervals to those about her, making 
pleasant tentative remarks. 

The order for Rachael’s breakfast was 
filled promptly. In spite of the fact that 
she had already worked an hour and was 
impatient to get back to that work, she 
ate slowly, determined not to be the first 
to leave the dining room. Casually she 
watched the course of the ear trumpet. 

Before the meal was half finished, the 
ear trumpet came her way. “It’s a warm 
morning,” was the remark. 

“A perfectly delightful morning,” she 
responded; and her instincts told her that 
she would be warranted in continuing the 
conversation. “I was never up in this 
part of the state before, and I know I’m 
going to like it.” 

Thus the conversation began; and the 
little woman, shut away from the world 
almost as completely as Rachael had been 
—however different the reasons—opened 
like a flower to the opportunity for com- 
munication. It was a pleasant meal, and 
no one seemed to notice particularly 
what was being said, save Mrs. Dohrman, 
who glared Rachael’s way with anni- 
hilating disapproval. 

Rachael finished eating, addressed a 
few more pleasant words to the ear trum- 
pet and pleasantly withdrew, going for a 
walk about the grounds. She was careful 
to keep within plain sight, and equally 
careful not to go near any man on her 
way. It was heaven itself to walk under 
the trees and among the roses in that 
fresh morning air; and she took rather 
more time to the exercise than she had 
intended. As she returned to the en- 
trance of the hotel, she saw her deaf friend 
cornered by the enemy on the ramada; 
and she understood by the delighted 
audience gathered there that whatever 
the topic of discussion it was of interest 
to all. She had an instinctive feeling that 
She was the subject. 

So much Rachael saw as she entered 
the hotel; but though her throat swelled, 
she held herself firmly, and stopped in the 
presence of all to examine the climbing 





walked slowly up the stairs. 

Inside her room, Rachael stood with 
clenched hands and breath coming short; 
but the enforced control had served a 
greater purpose than that of mere digni- 
hed retreat. She was controlled inwardly 
as well as outwardly, to the extent at 
least that the sight of her work in orderly 
arrangement called to her in terms of 
habit. The unfinished paragraph on the 
page in the machine broke through to her 
consciousness; and by the time she had 
finished it she was as removed from the 
circle below as if on a desert island, and 
totally unaware that an ear trumpet may 
be a dangerous snag to those piloting a 


At a distance the women devoured her with their eyes. 
they did not know she existed 


boat on the river of scandal and that 
whispered things assume another char- 
acter when shouted at the top of an angry 
voice. 

Louis Dohrman, who heard his angry 
mother’s voice, was dismayed, and said 
to himself: “Oh, Lord! What will I bring 
down next by fighting the mother of this 
miserable body? T’ll have to corner her 
and bring her to reason.” 

But Mrs. Dohrman refused to be 
brought to reason; she was more than ever 
affronted by her son’s defense of the 
offending “creature.” 

“But Jumping Jehoshaphat, mother! 
Don’t you see what you’re doing? You're 
making me ridiculous as well as the girl. 
I don’t want anything to do with her. 
Let her alone! She’s only a poor little 
run-down sporting woman, and why 








unless you want to go after the whole 
business? She can’t hurt anybody— 
unless they want to be hurt.” 

“That’s just it,” came the quick reply 
to the latter clause, “that’s just it! They 
mostly like to be hurt.” 

Louis Dohrman doubled up with such 
a delighted little squeal at the statement 
that his mother was more than ever cer- 
tain that she was in the right in running 
the girl out of the place, and in the end 
he faced the situation with dismay as 
well as amusement; for he knew that the 
mater’s tongue knew no bounds when 
engaged upon a subject where she felt 
strongly. He tried a ruse. 





At close quarters 


“Well, if you’re so much afraid of her, 
let’s leave here and go to Del Monte, 
where I wanted to go in the beginning.” 

“And your father’s cheque following us 
around from postofiice to postofhiice! Not 
much! Here I came, and here [’ll stay. 
I’ll make these people run her out—that’s 
what I’ll do.” 

It was useless. He braced his spirit to 
meet what his mother would choose to 
impose. He had better have let his 
mother alone. She’d get the girl into a 
perfect devil of a fix, and they wouldn’t 
any of them figure with any dignity. He 
wondered if he could say anything to the 
girl that would help, but even as he did 
so shook his head sheepishly. 

“Damn it all! I didn’t want to come—I 





told Dad so,” he exploded, and walked 
(Continued on page 61) 


away in a temper. 











N idealist and a baked potato met 
at the luncheon hour on a spring- 
time day in Eureka, Humboldt 
county, California. A money- 

grubber was also present at the tuberous 
banquet. The incident was not without 
a parallel in human history but was dis- 
tinctly epochal in the annals of the 
Golden State’s topmost area, and de- 
cidedly interesting in the matter of com- 
parative measurements: the potato was 
no common garden-variety product, but a 
super-spud fourteen inches long, four and 
a half pounds in weight and shaped like a 
naval observation balloon; the idealist 
was a middle-aged man of telescopic men- 
tal vision; the money-grubber had the 
enthusiasm and the perspective of a mole. 
The plethoric potato—this is a true tale 
of that section of Brobdignag geographic- 
ally known as California—was shared by 
no less than nine persons. Aside from 
that, it was some potato, for indirectly it 
has made history for Humboldt, has ac- 
quired at least two million tuberous rela- 
tions in the bulb family, and’ seems 
destined to divert a million dollars a year 
from the sandy shores of the Zuyder Zee 
to the rocky coast where Humboldt fronts 
the Pacific. 

The idealist happened to be Charles 
Willis Ward. The money-grubber shall 
be nameless because he played the ig- 
nominous role of Scoffer Number One 
when Mr. Ward confided to him his 
Bright Idea. Mr. Ward had always had 
bulbs on the brain; had grown them him- 
self on both sides of the other ocean, had 
lived in Holland, in France, in Germany, in 


Tulips from Holland. 
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The comparative tests here shown were 
entirely fair, well-ripened foreign stock being selected; 
but Humboldt is always a winner 


It Beats the Dutch! 


Making Bulbs in America 


By Lillian Ferguson 


diverse countries, engaged in agricultural 
and horticultural hobbies. Gazing upon 
such garden truck as a fourteen-inch po- 
tato he reasoned that mammoth results 
might be expected from tubers of floral 
aristocracy. He resolved to look over the 
lay of the land with potato eyes, so to 
speak. In the vast and fertile Arcata 
bottoms and in the Eel river valley he 
came upon amazing sights—forty thou- 
sand daffodils growing wild in one door- 
yard, bulbs monopolizing the wayside, 
rioting like weeds under foot. 

“Eureka!” he exclaimed. “I have 
found it! Here is where I get off. I will 
buy every foot of this soil that I can get 
hold of. I will plant ten thousand bulbs 
as a starter. I will put a New Haarlem 
on the map!” 

Quoth the raven money-grubber at this 
outburst: ‘‘Humph! You are ‘off.’ Hol- 
land has the bulb market cornered for 
keeps. You'll go broke, sure. It can’t 
be done.” 

But the order for the mobilization of 
the first ten thousand went forth that 
very day. When the ple anting began, it 
was to the accompaniment of an anvil 
chorus of the unconvinced. The bulbs 
were buried with dirge-like unbelief in 
their resurrection for a market. But they 
didn’t stay buried. They grew. Heavens, 
how they grew! And so did the market. 


HAT was three years ago. Are you 
planning an Indiz in summer outing? 
Are you, like some of the rest of us, a bit 
loco on the bulb subject? Then take a 
trip to Eureka and be assured of facts 


‘Made in America.’’ 
Pacific Coast bulb ripens fully a month ahead of 
the product from the Netherlands 








combining the colorful and the commer- 
cial on a scale that can only be expected 
of a land which yields its bounty in terms 
of the Biggest This and the Biggest That. 
Or perhaps you prefer to await the com- 
ing of April and Daffodil Day, when 
Humboldt’s ever-emerald landscape is 
broidered and bedecked with beauty all 
abloom; fields so fair, so fragrant, so 
Elysian that they typify a planet at 
peace, rather than a world at war. Four 
million tulips will unfold their flaming 
silk-petaled petticoats—and little Queen 
Wilhelmina not there to see! Narcissus 
bulbs that cost $100 per (the 1916 model 
sold for $200) will flaunt their twenty- 
inch stems and five-inch _ perianths; 
haughty hyacinths will swing censers of 
perfume an inch and a quarter in diame- 
ter, upon stems fourteen inches long. 
From this bewildering dream of love- 
liness you will awake to the fact that it 
must have taken unguessable lengths of 
lumber at the mills to build the acres 
of slat-houses yonder. You wave your 
arms like Dutch windmills—for you are 
really excited by now—and ask “Why 
these? Bulbs grow in the open field.” 
And you learn that they shelter the 
azaleas—Mr. Ward calls them azalea 
ranges; for the bulbs are to have royal 
company in these choice native plants, 
beloved by all, but, that do not pop out of 
the ground at one’s door unless one is a 
Humboldter. Already there are growing 
250,000 of them, also 50,000 rhododen- 
drons, 25,000 holly plants, 100,000 ericas. 
Six acres of houses are needed for these 
and the thousands of leptospermums and 





Repeated experiments prove that the 














It Beats the Dutch! 


other shrubs that make the Cottage 
Gardens a misnomer—they are gardens 
palatial. And consider their plebeian 
origin. ‘They sprang from the heart of a 
hot potato! 

Imagine all the gaily-painted covers of 
seed catalogues ever printed, spread be- 
fore you to the vanishing point of the 
living picture; incredible covers of im- 
possible blooms. Compare their collec- 
tive crudeness with the carpet woven 
upon this Domain of a new-world Arn- 
heim. The difference is that between a 
lithograph poster and a precious Persian 
prayer rug. It takes nine tailors to make 
a man? It has taken nine Hollanders 
to mix the paint-pots for this panorama. 
Mr. Ward imported them to serve as 
field marshals in his army of bulb con- 
quistadores. Says Superintendent W. J. 
Van Aalst: 

“Never in Holland have I seen such a 
splendid crop as this of 1917. It is truly 
a bumper crop.” 

In the spring your fancy may lightly 
turn to admire your neighbor’s bulb 
garden, perhaps to your disappointment, 
for the market promises to be shy. During 
the first two years of the European war 
the area devoted to bulb culture in Hol- 
land was reduced one third, and an order 
from that government requires all nur- 
series to make further reduction of the 
third in favor of vegetables and food 
products. A report by the official bulb 
committee estimates that prices for bulbs 
in 1918 will be twice those of 1917, that 
1919 prices will be three times above the 
present rate and that the old order will 
not be resumed until after the close of the 
war. 

In that case the United States and 
Canada would depend largely upon : 
California for bulbs at normal prices, - 
for.the output from the limited borders of 
the Dismal Swamp in Virginia will be as 
a drop in the bucket of demand, bulbs being 
grown there mainly for the florist trade. 


Early tulips in Humboldt; part of a sixteen-acre field. 
be carefully leveled and crowned at the center to allow a heavy fall of rain to flow rapidly into the drain ditches 
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This is the way the narcissus family flourishes in New 
Haarlem. Says the superintendent, a Hollander: 
‘‘Never in my own country have I 
seen such a bumper crop’’ 


To pig-pens and pastures in Germany during the 
war have gone great quantities of bulbs as food for 
stock. Crocuses to the cows! Montbretias, gladioli 
and tulips have been choice fodder for the four- 
footed. Holland authorities report that while the 
prices obtained in 1916 were apparently high com- 
pared with peace prices, they were really unsatis- 
factory, considering the unfavorable rates of ex- 
change and other war factors. The cost of produc- 
tion was high. It is admitted that upwards of two 
million kilos of bulbs were sold far below cost. Pros- 
pects for 1917 are reported uncertain; the United 
States and Scandinavian countries, usually large 
consumers, will not be good buyers this year. Trans- 
portation to America is difficult and in Scandinavia 
the florists are unable to (Continued on page 60) 





Bulb-culture requires deep cultivation and heavy fertilization. Beds must 








College Goes 
to the People \\ 


Bounding the University yy 
Campus by the Seven Seas 


By Thomas C. Knowles 


O not be astonished if the man 

who calls for your family laun- 

dry on Monday morning or if the 

plumber who repairs a drain 
pipe in your home, on seeing your cher- 
ished college colors hanging on the wall, 
casually remarks that he, too, is a student 
of the University of California. The 
ever-growing campus, through the Ex- 
tension Division, has taken them in as it 
has captured so many others in its drive 
for the popularization of knowledge. 

Visualize for a moment a dreary winter 
scene beyond the Arctic Circle. The air 
is filled with powdered snow which a bit- 
ing gale piles in great masses against the 
side of the ice-bound revenue cutter. 
Then look into the dimly-lighted cabin 
below decks and note the petty officer 
of the service poring over the books and 
lessons sent him, before the ice closed in, 
by the Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of California. 

Or, let your thoughts wander to sunny 
India, and on the veranda of a bungalow 
witness the struggles of a young man in 
the consular service as he wrestles with 
the dual task of trying to keep cool and to 
master the lessons sent him by the same 
university. 

Neither of these pictures conjures up 
the oak-studded campus of Berkeley. 
Yet the spirit of that campus encom- 
passes these students as truly as it en- 
folds those who make personal pilgrim- 
age to its official site. 


ROMANCE OF EDUCATION 


For those who may read it the records 
of the Extension Division, as dry in their 
official form as the report of a convention 
of paleontologists, carry a story as full 
of romance, of throbbing life and eager 
aspirations as the pages of a popular 
fiction magazine. Incidentally, they also 
show the rapid, silent expansion of the 
University Campus, creeping into unex- 
pected places and reaching people to whom 
the big buildings, that constitute the 
pride of Berkeley, are wholly unknown. 

In the past a university has been re- 
garded as a thing apart from the masses 
of the people—an institution from which 
only the favored Few may derive advan- 
tage. Now, the aim of the Extension Di- 
vision is to bring the university into the 
homes of everyone who has energy enough 
to try to increase his knowledge. 

Has it been appreciated? Ask the 
illiterate Bohemian, who day after day 
bent his back as helper to a metal worker, 
with little hope of advancing beyond his 
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poorly paid position. Learning of the 
help offered by the Extension Division, he 
enrolled himself for a course in English, 
with the avowed intention of educating 
himself, and thus “becoming a good 
American citizen.” His better under- 
standing of the English language has al- 
ready resulted in his advancement both 
in position and pay. But above all, it has 
awakened an ambition and intelligence 
which spells steady progress. 

Ask the Croatian farm laborer under 
the hot sun of Imperial valley, who was 
moved to take a similar course, and whose 
letter of enrollment expressed the same 
desire as the metal worker, in almost 
identical wording. 

Surely both of these men are better 
citizens for their study, and neither could 
have been reached by any other system 
of public education. 


LETTING IN THE LIGHT 


One day a young man with bandaged 
head walked into the San Francisco head- 
quarters of the division and_ rather 
defiantly proclaimed himself a member 
of the I. W. W. But a brief conversation 
proved him to be a seeker after truth. A 
cook in a cheap restaurant, he had re- 
cently been injured during a strike. In 
the hospital doubt had crept into his 
mind regarding the infallibility of his 
order, and he enrolled himself as a student 
of labor problems, so that he might learn 
the other side of the conflict between 
labor and capital. 

Despite the common impression of their 
ability as talkers a barber is enrolled in 
the class of public speaking. He has 
political ambitions. And in the same shop 
a negro bootblack is studying Spanish, in 
the hope of eventually passing a civil ser- 
vice examination for a clerkship in the 
consular service. 

Another student of public speaking is 
a saloon porter, a young man from the 
south of Europe, who 1s trying to become 
Americanized by means of a better knowl- 
edge of the spoken language. 

A bright newsboy took a course in 
salesmanship and now owns several news 
stands, employing both women and other 
boys to work for him. 

One night a laborer with rough cloth- 
ing and calloused hands timidly entered 
the San Francisco he adquarters and 
asked about a course in art. He is now 
studying free hand drawing and hopes 
some day to become an artist. He pos- 
sesses both talent and manual ability. 

Another laborer, an elderly Irish 





teamster who had handled horses all his 
life, decided that the day of the horse 
was passing and enrolled himself in an 


automobile class. He learned quickly 
and soon replaced his horse driven vehi- 
cle with an auto truck. 

Many of the enlisted men in both the 
army and navy last year employed their 
spare time im university work. A ser- 
geant in the Quartermaster’s Department 
at the Presidio took up chemistry and a 
number of the other soldiers studied 
electricity with the expectation of follow- 
ing it as a means of livelihood after the 
expiration of their enlistment. Others 
have taken courses in mathematics and 
various kinds of shop work. 

Most of the students in the navy took 
their courses by mail, although one ordi- 
nary seaman serving on a cruiser sta- 
tioned in these waters for a considerable 
period last year attended classes in math- 
ematics at the Ferry building, and his 
teacher speaks highly of the progress he 
made in algebra and trigonometry. 

The naval apprentices on Goat Island 
furnished a number of students during 
the past year. Among these one was 
preparing himself for promotion and an- 
other was preparing for the entrance 
examination at Annapolis. 

The Berkeley police force is made up 
entirely of “college students.” The pa- 
trolmen are not seeking diplomas as 
bachelors of Arts or Science, but regular 
courses are maintained for them to teach 
them the scientific handling of malefac- 
tors. The results of their education is 
shown in terms of efficiency. 

Guardians of the deep are also attracted 
and several lighthouse employees and 
coast guardsmen are enrolled for the 
study of mathematics and astronomy. 


CO-EDS AT LARGE 


Women are as eager to broaden their 
minds and better their condition as the 
men. They attend the classes in stenog- 
raphy and typewriting in droves. Lec- 
tures and classes in household economics 
and kitchen chemistry are crowded to the 
limit. Seventeen nurses from one hos-. 
pital in San Francisco are taking a night 
course in chemistry, and the art metal 


classes are made up almost entirely of 


women. Many of these latter are so in- 
terested and have made such good prog- 
ress that they plan to make the practice 
of the art their life work. 

As an illustration of how far the cam- 
pus has strayed from the beaten paths of 
civilization a story is told of a woman in. 




















College 


a mountainous part of the state who was 

taking a course by mail in drawing. She 
was instructed to make a study in per- 
spective by standing on the railroad 
tracks and drawing the telegraph poles 
as they vanished im the distance. She 
wrote a reply asking for some other as- 
signment, “‘as the nearest railroad track 
is almost a hundred miles away.” 

A saleswoman in one of the large de- 
partment stores is specializing in higher 
mathematics with the hope that she may 
become expert enough to teach that 
science. 

Another student of mathematics is the 
wife of a well known merchant who is 
studying shop arithmetic by mail, “‘so 
that I may keep my household accounts 
in a more systematic manner.’ 

Still another woman is studying an- 
alytical geometry and calculus prepara- 
tory to taking an examination for actuary. 

The courses in parliamentary law are 
attended almost exclusively by club and 
society women, and their teachers say 
these students could give pointers to the 
average member of the legislature in 
parliamentary usage. 

On the other hand, but few women at- 
tend the classes on interior decoration. 
By some freak these are made up of doc- 
tors and other professional men. 


MEN WHO “COME BACK’”’ 


Many old college graduates renew ac- 
quaintance with the studies of their 
youth through the Extension Division 
classes, and the engineering departments of 
several public utility corporations urge 
their employees to brush up on their mathe- 
matics and drawing in these courses. 

One of the students of mathematics 
was a prominent lawyer who graduated 
from college nearly fifty years ago. He 
found in the pure logic of higher mathe- 
matics a diversion from his daily conflict 
with precedent and quibble. 

Still another mathematical student 
who had penetrated far into the higher 
reaches of the science by means of 
courses by mail, one day called upon his 
teacher, who was astonished to find him 
sadly deficient in general education and 
wholly unable to pronounce the mathe- 
matical terms and symbols which he 
handled so dextrously. He is now taking 
a course in English. 

Farmers from all over the state are 
taking special courses in the different 
branches of agriculture. This work was 
begun long before the regular Extension 

ivision courses were established. But 
other courses also make their appeal to 
the tillers of the soil. 

One farmer has taken up the study of 
geometry as a relaxation from his daily 
labors and others have taken lessons in 
English and foreign languages. 

Beside the numerous courses by mail 
and class instruction a large number of 
lectures both personally delivered and 
prepared for others to deliver are con- 
stantly bringing information to the peo- 
ple and exercising widespread influence. 

Illustrated lectures on current events 
go out monthly to many schools, libraries 
and other centers of mental activity. 
Recently these lectures have been sent to 
the Indian reservation where they are 
said to have excited the liveliest interest 
among the aborigines. Through the in- 
formation given in one of the current- 
event lectures the support of a French 
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war orphan suggested itself to a Sunday 
school in Westwood, and for over a year 
the life of a little boy in France has been 
made easier. 

As another illustration of the far-reach- 
ing effect of this work the story is told of 
a club in San Jose which promoted a 
course of lectures through the Extension 
Division. The club in its advertising 
matter announced that the profits from 
these lectures would be devoted to pro- 
viding glasses for school children whose 
parents were too poor to provide them. 
This announcement aroused the oculists 
and opticians of the city and before the 
club had fairly begun its course of lectures 
every poor child whose eyes needed them 
had been provided with glasses. 

Then the club announced that its surplus 
would be devoted to giving needed surgical 
relief for minor cases among the poor 
children. The surgeons of San Jose at 
once donated their services and the hos- 
pitals cut their charges to the bare costs 
in these cases. So all who needed atten- 
tion were cared for. 

Finally, the superintendent of schools 
took advantage of the wave of aroused 
public spirit and secured free dental 
treatment for poor students. 

Employers of labor and employees alike 
are appreciative of the opportunities 
offered by the university for specialized 
training. 

Many of the larger corporations of San 
Francisco, Oakland, San Jose, Sacra- 
mento and Stockton have paid for courses 
for their employees, and smaller com- 
panies, especially those employing me- 
chanics, are constantly urging their men 
to take up the study of mathematics or 
join the classes in practical mechanics. 


THE MASSES AND THE CLASSES 


The labor unions have been com- 
pletely won. . One union has called for 
classes to school their apprentices in tech- 
nical subjects and in English. Several 
unions have arranged for classes to be 
held at their union headquarters exclu- 
sively for their members, and in many of 
the classes already in operation the 
majority of the students are members of 
various unions. [Twenty members of a 
mechanical union are enrolled in one class 
studying electricity as applied to auto- 
mobiles. These men are all of mature 
years and many of them are past fifty. 

The Union Iron Works has provided 
many students to various courses, and 
several smaller manufacturing _ plants 
have sent men for special traming for 
better positions. 

Of the more than 3000 enrolled in San 
Francisco since the first of the year over 
two-thirds are laboring people, men and 
women, holding poorly paid positions. 
Practically all of these are training them- 
selves for the “better job.” 

The influence of the Extension Division 
work as a moral agency cannot be too 
highly estimated. Every night in San 
Francisco young men, and young women 
too, enroll themselves to provide em- 
ployment for their spare time and to es- 
cape the allurements of the movie or the 
dangers of the saloons. These are mostly 
clerks whose pay is small and whose pros- 
pect of advancement smaller. Business 
subjects and languages are their favorites. 
One young man has entered a class in 
Chinese and for several months now has 
manfully struggled with his colossal task. 
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Organized only four years ago, the Ex- 
tension Division, under the direction of 
Dr. I. W. Howerth, this year reached 
more than three hundred thousand people 


through its lectures, correspondence 
courses and other activities. Perhaps 


ninety-five per cent of these people re- 
ceived their instruction by means of lec- 
tures. The rest were enrolled in corre- 
spondence courses or in the classes estab- 
lished at various centers of population. 

Giving instruction by mail is a com- 
paratively new departure in university 
work. The way was blazed a number of 
years ago by the University of Chicago, 
but the guide-posts were not set until ten 
years ago when the University of Wis- 
consin inaugurated the first University 
Extension Division. 

The failure of the universities to give the 
people what they wanted made the cor- 
respondence schools rich and built up 
strong commercial schools in every large 
center of population. That there was a 
desire for knowledge beyond that obtain- 
able in the regular school curriculum be- 
came the upstanding fact which forced 
itself upon the Wisconsin University be- 
fore it had gone far in the study of the 
situation which it faced. Close beside 
this fact stood the conviction that if the 
State University were to maintain its 
popularity it must provide the means for 
the acquirement of this knowledge. 
From these conclusions the idea of the 
Extension Division was impressed upon 
the Wisconsin University, and the thought 
% carrying the campus to the people was 

orn. 


THE ACORN BECOMES AN OAK 


At first the idea spread slowly, and it 
was not until August, 1913, that the Ex- 
tension Division of the University of Cali- 
fornia was organized. Its growth has since 
been phenomenal, especially during the 
past year. 

One of the gripping features of the work 
done by the Extension Division is the 
good which it has done in the state prisons 
and in the disciplinary barracks on Alca- 
traz Island. More than 1200 prisoners 
have been enrolled for study, and many 
have been helped to a better viewpoint of 
life in this manner. Of those who have 
applied for instruction from the prisons 
the university classifies ninety-two per 
cent as illiterate, their schooling having 
stopped before the fifth grade was 
reached 

All of the courses of the Extension Di- 
vision are handled in a manner as free 
from technicalities as possible. Even ab- 
stract subjects are treated in a “popular”’ 
way. The writer heard one instructor in 
electricity telling a class of men drawn 
from the mechanical trades of what “Mr.” 
Sine and “Mr.” Cosine did in certain 
contingencies. His students were ac- 
quiring the necessary rudiments of trigo- 
nometry without even the mention of the 
name of that branch of mathematics. 

The aim at all times is not to make 
polished students but to give solid facts 
bearing directly upon the problems which 
meet the people at every turn. 

The conception of the California Ex- 
tension Division is that of utilizing to the 
fullest extent all the educational resources 
and facilities of the university for the 
benefit of the people. It dreams of the 
Campus of the University as the Campus 
of the Universe. 
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Leon F. 
printer’s devil at nine years; 
devil, too. 


UPPOSE some popular and spec- 

tacled gentleman were to give us a 

play or a book in which the hero 

began at the age of nine years to 
support a family of eight; at twenty sold 
a successful patent and at forty was one 
of the most successful among American 
inventors and business men! 

We would, one and all, metaphorically 
throw up our hands and exclaim, “How 
absurd!” 

Yet such is the actual record of Leon F. 
Douglass who put the first horn on a 
phonograph; who founded the Victor 
Talking Machine Company, which now 
has a factory pay-roll of ten thousand 
employees; who practicalized moving pic- 
tures in colors; who invented a magnetic 
torpedo that may solve the submarine 
menace; who— 

But that is enough. Mr. Douglass is 
a modest person—so modest that it is 
almost like forcing a man to confess a 
murder to extort from the San Rafael 
inventor any adequate admission con- 
cerning his many and remarkable achieve- 
ments. 

However, somewhere in the realms 
above, a clerical-looking spirit with a 
fountain pen behind his right ear and 
who 1s popularly known as the Recording 
Angel, has written the following entries 
to the credit of L eon F, Douglass: 

He was born in a log cabin on the 
western plains near Lincoln, Nebraska, 
three years after the close of the Civil War 
—to be exact, 1869. The eldest son of 
a millwright incapacitated by blindness 
incurred while a soldier, little Leon in 
1878 became a printer’s devil on the 
Lincoln Daily News; he was then the only 
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Douglass began the breadwinning game as a 
he was a good little 
Now he’s a famous inventor 


wage earner and the prac- 
tical supporter of his fam- 
ily numbering seven be- 
sides himself. 

In 1881 he became one 
of the first employees of 
the first telephone ex- 
change in the capacity of 
mechanic; at night he 
studied electricity and at 
the age of fifteen secured 
his first contract in elec- 
trical work from the Union 
Pacific railway. 

At twenty-one years 
Douglass saw the possi- 
bilities of a new type of 
talking =onehine and with 
Eldridge R. Johnson he 
founded the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company. ¢ 
With meager capital, a 
very small plant, but big 
dreams and dauntless de- 
termination, these young 
men began a business 
career. [heir enterprise 
proved that industrial 
rara avis: the right thing 
at the right time. It 
prospere d immediately, 
Douglass’ inventive gen- 
ius had much to do with 
this, for he made constant 
improvements which met with popular 


favor. He took the squeak, the whir, the 
tin-canny sibilance ye of talking ma- 
chines. 


Some years ago Invent- 
or Douglass bought a 
place on Petaluma avenue 
in San Rafael, California. 
There he has all manner 
of trees and flowers and 
dogs, as well as an up-to- 
date laboratory, where he 
is almost constantly at 
work. In this laboratory 
a colored moving-picture 
process and a magnetic 
torpedo were recently de- 
veloped. The first in- 
vention will add much to 
the color and beauty of 
life, for it will supply to 
moving pictures—perhaps 
the greatest single medium 
of entertainment and edu- 
cation—the missing and 
long-missed element of 
color. In the simplicity 
and economy of the Doug- 
lass process lie its greatest 
advantages. No special 
equipment is needed either 
for photography or pro- 
jection beyond a light at- 
tachment to the camera. 
The cost of making col- 
ored “movies” will be only 
one half cent per foot in 
advance of black and 
white. 

The Douglass magnetic 
torpedo, which is now be- 








‘*The Honorable Mrs. Alexander Thompson’’ 
imposing title for a small woman, but it was 
frequently heard in Oregon’s last legislature 
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ing tested by the Navy Department, is 
intended mechanically to find a subma- 
rine in the vicinity of its discharge—to 
“smell it out,” so to speak, and destroy 
it. It may do more to defeat Germany 
than anything yet employed in the Euro- 
pean conflict. 

Both the torpedo and the colored 
films have been turned over to the gov- 
ernment, free of charge. One is designed 
to curb the most destructive force war 
has yet developed; the other to alleviate 
the sufferings of war sufferers—for Red 
Cross funds will no doubt be richer by 
half a million dollars as a result of exhib- 
iting Douglass Colored Movies exclu- 
sively throughout the United States and 
Europe. ‘Louis J. STELLMANN. 


ch 
HE Honorable Mrs. Alexander 


Thompson, only woman member of 
the twenty-ninth session of the Oregon 
Legislature” is a large title for a small 
woman, but it was one frequently heard 
and greatly respected at the last session 
of Oregon’ s law-making body. 

Mrs. T hompson was sent as representa~ 
tive from Wasco and Hood river counties 
after a very spectacular campaign, being 
elected on the Democratic platform in a 
district where the Republicans outnum- 
ber the Democrats three to one, and her 
election was no doubt due to her fearless 
and fluent speeches and her straightfor- 
ward, attractive personality. 

Her direct and courageous speech was 
not dropped with her campaign, but was 
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carried into the legislature where, as a 
member of the educational committee 
among others, she introduced such bills as 
she thought best, and fought for them to 
the last. As an orator she had no su- 
perior among the members, and_ her 
speeches were always given considera- 
tion and close attention. She was the 
author of a bill which lengthened the 
minimum school term in the state of 
Oregon from six to eight months. This 
bill was pronounced by many to be the 
most progressive piece of legislation 
enacted at the entire session. 

Mrs. Thompson was the first woman 
to act as Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, substituting during several 
absences of the Speaker, and her clear, 
ringing voice brought responses of “Mad- 
am Speaker” throughout the time of her 
services in the quietest and most orderly 
of the sessions. In the early fall she 
went to the notification meeting for 
President Wilson as national delegate 
from Oregon, and while in the East 
attracted wide attention as a woman 
orator and as the first woman in the 
United States to serve on a national 
campaign committee. 

The National Democratic Committee 
wished to send her over the United States 
to make campaign speeches for Mr. Wil- 
son, but she declined because of her own 
campaign in which she was then engaged 
at home, but in addition to her own con- 
test she responded to calls of the Oregon 
Woodrow Wilson League and gave freely 
of her spare time and of her talents, 


Dr. Edwin R. Snyder, California State Commissioner of 
Industrial and Vocational Training, is demonstrating 
the value of practical education for boys and girls 











speaking throughout Ore- 
gon in the Wilson cam- 
paign, and was_ hailed 
everywhere as one of the 
most popular and effec- 
tive campaigners. ad 
spoke in every kind of 
building from a barn to 
the luxurious theaters of 
Portland,” said Mrs. 
Thompson, “but found 
everywhere the same in- 
terest and enthusiasm for 
Mr. Wilson.” 

Mrs. Thompson is not 
the type whom the car- 
toonists picture as a suf- 
fragette, for she is a come- 
ly little woman, domestic 
in her tastes, yet one who 
also finds time to interest 
herself and to interest 
others, through her gift 
of oratory, in the prob- 
lems of the day. Her po- 
litical rise has been so 
rapid that with more ex- 
tended public knowledge 
of her gifts greater polit- 
ical favor is surely in 
store for her. 


C. L. Gavin. 


She makes travel easy for you. 





Miss Orpha J. Moss 


is first among women to hold the man-size 


vt job of Traveling Passenger Agent 


HE oldfashioned college professor 

has disappeared, the absent-minded 
professor of fiction and of the stage, and 
in his place we find a businesslike person 
who deals not with theo- 
ries but with practical 
things. For our univer- 
sities are now not only 
classical or professional, 
but great vocational in- 
stitutions whose depart- 
ment heads must know 
how to do things, since 


from _ their classrooms, 
their experiment stations 
and their laboratories 


and women 
step forth prepared to 
carry on some_ beloved 
work which the college 
professor showed them 
was theirs to do. And 
back of the professor 
stands the teacher of the 
preparatory school, for 
in the high school and 
down into the grammar 
grades they are busily 
training hands into deft- 
ness along with minds. 
In California this work 
of guidance into congen- 
ial occupation is success- 
fully _superintended by 
Dr. Edwin R. Snyder, 
one of the most alert and 
enthusiastic of these new 
college men. His spe- 
cialty is the potentiality 
of the child; its prepared- 
ness to meet life, 


young men 


Dr. Snyder is a graduate of Stanford 
University, also of Columbia, from which 
university he received the degree of Ph. 
D. His earlier education was obtained 
at the State Teachers’ College of Greeley, 
Colorado, under the supervision of his 
brother, the late Dr. Snyder, who was 
for many years its president. Before 
taking up his present work Dr. Snyder 
was successful in directing the work of 
manual training in the Alameda schools 
and in the normal schools at San Jose and 
Fresno. He is the author of the Snyder 
Vocational Training Bill which passed 
both houses without a dissenting vote at 
the last session of the California Legis- 
lature and was signed by Governor 
Stephens. The bill provides for the ac- 
ceptance by the state of the money al- 
lotted to California in a bill recently 
passed by Congress. It also provides 
that the state shall appropriate a sum 
equal to that appropriated by the Fed- 
eral Government for the furthering of 
vocational education in California. The 
allotment of funds for California from 
the Federal Government means that 
between 1917 and 1919 there will be 
available for vocational education $57,- 
752 from the government and a like sum 
from the state. From 1919 to 1921 the 
allotment will increase to $76,000 from 
the government and the same figure from 
the state. Thereafter the appropria- 
tion will increase $20 per year up to 1925, 
when the sum of $184,481 will be avail- 
able. 

To many of us the importance of the 
vocational training has not been apparent 
—it was attractive, the work the chil- 
dren were doing in the schools with their 
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Ah Boan, Chinese patriot, is trying hard to reenlist as 
steward in the U. S. Navy. He served twenty- 
eight years on all the old battleships 


basketry and rug-making and as they 
grew older perhaps a table or set of 
shelves—but we are coming to see that 
the training is filling a vital need and 
that its development is highly impor- 
tant. The good citizens of our state and 
of all the states are awakening to the 
fact that we must do more than inquire 
genially: 

“Well, Johnny, what’re you going to 
be when you grow up?” 

Johnny needs to have a genuine in- 
terest taken in what he is to do when the 
wonderful time arrives, for while he may 
think he would like to be a lawyer, or 
a doctor, or a general in the army, Johnny 
may have it in him to be most useful to 
the world as a good carpenter. 

Dr. Snyder, while as democratic as 
possible, is very insistent upon the point 
that all men are not born equal, mentally; 
that each should have his chance to find 
out for what work he is best: adapted, 
and that all young people while in school 
should be given the opportunity to learn 
a profitable trade. His theory, based 
upon study of social conditions, with 
careful compilation of statistics, has been 
that the extraordinary falling off in 
attendance in the upper grades was due 
to the failure of the child to grasp any 
idea of the relation of the school work to 
the world’s work. ‘The desire’ to be out 
in the world earning their own money has 
led a great number of boys and girls to 
engage in work for which they were 
neither prepared nor naturally suited, to 
say nothing of the fact that in the mean- 
while they had finished none of the 
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branches even of a com- 
mon school education. To 
quote from one of Dr. 
Snyder’s reports: 

“The entire educational 
system tends to start all for 
the same goal, a goal only 
a few can reach. All are 
groomed for the same race 
and those that drop out 
enter life with little or no 
preparation, frequently 
with the wrong ideals and 
with a lack of confidence 
in their own abilities. The 
school as an institution 
has upon the whole di- 
rected the attention of 
the children away from 
the practical affairs of 
life. In many cases chil- 
dren have been taught 
that the desire to earn 
and possess money is a 
manifestation of a low 
ideal. The idea is sug- 
gested that education 1s 
above the common affairs 
of life. However, the com- 
mon affairs of life interest 
many children more than 
the uncommon affairs of 
school life, and at the 
first opportunity they es- 
cape to the outside world. 
If we wish to reach these 
children and hold them 
in school and give each 
of them as much of a mas- 
tery of the school sub- 
jects as is possible, we 
shall have to modify the 
system greatly.” 

The Snyders have a charming home and 
two children, a little boy who wears over- 
alls and digs in his garden and sells milk 
after school, and a small girl who embroid- 
ers wobbly designs with colored embroidery 
inside a hoop, and whose zeal in making 
artistic mud pies indicates to her father 
real talent for domestic science. 

Rita BELL JAMEs. 
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HE next time you plan a trip to one 
of our great National Parks, don’t 
worry about such little things as routes, 
schedules, transportation, accommoda- 
tions along the way and the like. It is 
entirely unnecessary, for the West has 
furnished a young woman whose duty 
and pleasure it is to look after just these 
things for the traveling public. She is 
Miss Orpha J. Moss, and she holds a posi- 
tion unique for women in the railway 
world, that of ‘Traveling Passenger 
Agent. Of course, there have been other 
traveling passenger agents, but they were 
all men. Miss Moss is the first woman 
to occupy such a position, and she is 
making good at the job at such a rate 
that the Chicago and Northwestern 
and Union Pacific Line, which conceived 
the idea of having a woman show other 
people how to “See America First,” 1s 
congratulating itself upon its acumen. 
Miss Moss’ present position is the 
reward of hard and persistent work cov- 
ering a period of ten years. As a young 
girl she went to Des Moines and secured 
a position as clerk with the Merchants 
Trade Journal of that city at the munifi- 





cent salary of $10 a week, but she was 
quickly advanced to the position of adver- 
tising manager. When need arose for a 
representative in Chicago, Miss Moss re- 
marked casually that she had always had a 
hankering to go to Chicago. 

The manager thought a moment. 
“All right,” he said, “you leave in the 
morning. But if you fall down on the 
job you will have to walk back.” 

It is worthy of note that while Miss 
Moss returned to Des Moines later on, 
she traveled in a Pullman, and the mana- 
ger said he felt ashamed because he had 
not offered her a private car—that she 
deserved it. 

Miss Moss took her present job last 
year. Her territory covers the country 
from coast to coast and she is on the 
job the year round, making a specialty of 
southern California during the winter 
months. Rosert H. Movutron. 
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OR twenty-eight years a steward in 

the United States Navy, for fifteen 
years retired, and now, with his hair 
turning gray, Ah Boan, ex-navy man, 
Chinese, and patriot, in answer to the 
tug at his heart-strings is trying to get 
back in the service of Uncle Sam, again 
to follow the flag for which he left his 
home in Hong Kong fifty years ago. 

Ah Boan, above all things, is a patriot. 
But Ah Boan is fast growing old. 

Forty-six years ago Ah Boan, then 
about fifteen years of age, signed up as a 
mess-tender with the old ship Palas, sta- 
tioned at Hong Kong harbor. While 
still in the ship’s service he rose to stew- 
ard. During the nearly three decades 
that followed, Boan enlisted and re- 
enlisted, again and again. All the old 
battleships he served on; the Monaxi, 
Yankee Yentic, Ticonderoga, Brooklyn, 
Tennessee, Alonda, Philadelphia, and the 
Columbia. For years he served under 
the late Admiral Dewey, then Lieu- 
tenant Dewey, and under Captain Sum- 
ner, Captain Hyman, Captain De Bay, 
Admiral Lewis and Captain Weber. 

Then he was retired—and pensioned. 

For fifteen years the old Chinaman 
has kept his peace, and settled down. 
He bought himself a little home in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, a few blocks south of 
the business district of the Mormon 
capital. He married. He has a daugh- 
ter who will soon be graduated from the 
Salt Lake City schools. 

Came the war, and Ah Boan’s quiet- 
ness fled. 

Day after day, and now for many weeks, 
Boan has visited the recruiting stations. 
Sergeant Busch of the Marine station, 
Lieutenant Guthrie of the navy, the 
army officials, all know him. 

But no good has come of his efforts. 
Long since he has been told that he is 
too old to get back into the service, 
strong though he is. So, tired of his 
local efforts, Boan has taken the matter 
up with the Washington officials. They 
have him under federal consideration. 

Meantime, every day, as a sign that 
he is waiting patiently for word that he 
can be of service to his adopted country, 
a flag is flying proudly above his house. 

Boan is a life member of the Masonic 
lodge, one of the few recognized Chinese 
members in the world. 

Wuitney E. Burnett. 
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Gold of Ophir roses grow 
gorgeously in Pasadena, 
California. The owner of 
this charming little home has 
counted as many as four 
hundred automobiles in one 
day stopping outside the bower 
of bloom. Would you, could 
you, pass Paradise yourself 


with such a challenge to stop, 


look, and listen for bird-songs 


in the fragrant branches? 


CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 
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Bungalows for Two Familtes 


ACH of the two attractive little 

bungalows here shown 1s especially 

designed to house two families; 

yet each, to all outward appear- 
ance, save in the matter of having two 
entrances, seems to comprise an ordinary 
single residence. A center partition 
divides each into two equal, or nearly 
equal, parts, and each of these divisions 
constitutes a home which is complete and 
independent in every particular. Thus 
the owner is enabled to occupy one half 
while he rents the other half, probably 
receiving from the latter an income 
sufficient to yield a fair rate of interest 
on the entire investment; or he may use 
both halves of each, for income purposes, 
in which case the investment would be 
especially remunerative. 

The first bungalow is divided into two 
equal halves but the center partition 
does not comprise a single straight line, 
as in the case of the second bungalow. 
One of the entrances is on the front and 
the other on the side, and for each of 
these there is a separate porch, eight by 
eighteen feet in size. Ordinary redwood 
siding is used for the exterior walls, stained 
a dark brown, and the shingled roof is 
painted a light green, while the trimming 
is done in cream. The porch masonry 
work consists of concrete blocks, of sand- 
stone appearance, and both of the porches 
are floored with cement. 


The rooms of each half of this bunga- 
low are living-room, dining-room, kitchen, 
rear screened porch, bath-room, and one 
bed-room, besides a connecting hall. 
One of the living-rooms contains a brick 
fireplace with built-in book-cases at each 
side of it, and the other has a similar fire- 
place with book-cases at one side and a 
box-seat at the other. In both cases 
sliding doors intervene between the liv- 
ing-room and the dining-room, and the 
latter room contains a built-in buffet, as 
well as a disappearing bed and roomy 
closet space. The kitchens are equipped 
with the usual conveniences; the screened 


porches have a storage annex; the bath- 
rooms possess a medicine case, besides 
the customary fixtures, and the _bed- 
rooms are provided with a large closet. 
The woodwork of the living-rooms and 
dining-rooms is of pine, finished to 
imitate Flemish oak, and the floors of 
these rooms are of polished oak. The 
woodwork elsewhere is enameled white, 
and the floors are of pine, those of the 
kitchens and bath-rooms being covered 
with linoleum. The walls of the dining- 
rooms are finished with a_ paneled 
wainscot and plate rail, and the plas- 
tered wall surfaces of these rooms and of 





For each entrance—one in front, the other at the side—there is a separate porch, eight | 


by eighteen feet in size. 


Each division constitutes a separate home 
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The Home in the West 





Duplex bungalows enable the owner of a small city lot to utilize his space with profit; 
he can live in one and rent the other 


the living-rooms and_ bed-rooms are 
papered, while the walls of the kitchens 
and bath-rooms are finished in the same 
manner as in the first bungalow. The 
heating system consists of a floor gas- 
furnace, neither of the houses possessing 
a basement. 

The second of these bungalows, with 
both entrances on the front, is divided 
into two exactly equal parts, each half 
of which contains living-room, dining- 
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The latch-string is out for King Albert at this 


Seattle mansion 


room, kitchen, rear screened porch, 
bath-room and one bed-room, besides a 
short connecting hall. The arrangement 
is most convenient, and there are also 
many excellent built-in features. The 
living-rooms, for instance, possess both a 
roomy closet and a disappearing bed, 
which enables the rooms in emergencies 
to be used for sleeping purposes. The 
dining-rooms contain a_ well-planned 
buffet, besides a brick fireplace, and into 
the buttresses intervening between the 
living-rooms and the dining-rooms are 
built convenient book-cases, with leaded- 
glass doors opening toward the living- 
room side. In the kitchens are found all 
the usual conveniences, including cup- 
boards, sink, draught cooler, water heater, 
and so forth; the bath-rooms, aside from 
the customary fixtures, contain a wall 
medicine case, and the bed-rooms have a 
large wardrobe closet. 

The finish of the interior is attractive, 
giving the rooms a cozy and home-like 
appearance. The pine woodwork of the 
living-rooms and dining-rooms is treated 
with wood dyes so as to possess a fumed 
oak color, and elsewhere the woodwork is 
enameled white. Hardwood floors pre- 
vail in the living-rooms and dining- 
rooms, and the pine flooring of the 
kitchens and bath-rooms is covered with 
linoleum. The walls of the front rooms 
and the bed-rooms are papered, and in 
the bath-rooms and kitchens they are 
finished, to a height of five feet, with 
smooth-surfaced hard wall plaster, which 
is enameled like the woodwork. The 
interior in winter is heated from a floor 
gas-furnace. 


distinguished 


Then fate stepped in. 
head,” 


to exchange the courtesy. 





The exterior walls of this bungalow are 
covered with redwood siding, laid in 
alternate wide and narrow exposures, 
which is painted a dull green, and the 
trimming is done in white. The roof is 
shingled, and the porch masonry work 
consists of artificial stone, while the 
flooring of the porch and the side ter- 
races, or pergolas, is of cement. 

Both of these double bungalows are 
located in Los Angeles, California, and 
were designed and built by Rex D. 
Weston, architect, of that city. The cost 
of the first was approximately $2300 and 
of the second about $2450, including all 
equipment. 

Double bungalows of the kind here 
shown, commonly called “duplex” houses, 
enable the owner of a small city lot to 
utilize his limited space to almost its 
maximum possibilities at a minimum out- 
lay of money, and yet his improvements 
are attractive and remunerative. It 
should also be noticed, in this connec- 
tion, that the bed-rooms in each of the 
bungalows here shown have separate en- 
trances, which arrangement enables their 
being let to roomers, in case the occupying 
family desires to economize to the extent 
of using only the front rooms. 

CuarLes Atma Byers. 
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Plan of lower dwelling, page 49 


ing Albert’s Home in the West 


HEN Belgium’s ruler was the Crown Prince he promised to 
visit his old friend Samuel Hill of Seattle. 
Hill had had no less than seventy adventures in house- 
building, not one of his domiciles was deemed worthy of the 
guest, so he got busy and built a $250,000 residence on 
East Highland Drive and Broadway. 3 

Leopold died, Albert became a “crowned 
and the etiquette of royalty prohibits informal visits to for- 
eigners having no official status. 
the war would have interfered; so Mr. Hill, who was Albert’s guest at 
the royal palace once upon a time, has to await another turn of fate 


Although Mr. 


Even had Albert ignored this rule, 


The mansion has a commanding view of Seattle and its beautiful 
environs. It is built substantially of stone, concrete and steel and 
is furnished with appropriate elegance. Its owner went to Vladivostok 
last year to assume charge of the great Trans-Siberian line leading from 


that port to Petrograd. He is a roadbuilder, not a railroad man. 
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“FIVE LIBBY DISHES YOUR FAMIL 
WILL WANT OFTEN 
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Veal Loaf with Macaroni Fromage. Slice 
Libby’s Veal Loaf and heat. Make a circular 
border of boiled macaroni elbows on a hot platter. 
Arrange the Veal Loaf in the center, cover with a 
white sauce, and sprinkle over with grated cheese. 
No meat ever prepared is more delicious than 
Libby’s chefs make Libby’s Veal Loaf. 










Chili Con Carne Bostonese. Boston brown 
bread combines deliciously with the meat, beans, 
and highly seasoned sauce in Chili Con Carne— 
the national dish in {panish speaking countries. 
Heat Libby’s Chili Con Carne. Dish on a hot 
platter, surround with triangular slices of the Bos- 
ton brown bread, and garnish with chopped parsley. 
























Pineapple Dessert Eden. Bring to a boil the 
syrup from Libby’s Hawaiian Pineapple, two 


Libby’s Fruit Coupe. Chill and dice Libby’s 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, and the juice of half a 


Hawaiian Pineapple, Libby’s Pears, Libby’s Cher- 
ries, and Libby’s California Peaches into coupe 
glasses, pour the syrup over the fruit, and garnish 
with whipped cream. A pretty touch is to color 
the cream with fruit juice or with some currant or 
grape jelly melted. This’ an ideal way to use any 
fruits that may be left over from desserts or salads.’ 


lemon. Remove from the stove and add two 
tablespoonfuls of gelatine that has been soaked 
three minutes in a half cup of cold water. When 
lukewarm pour into a serving bowl. Place a 
round of sponge cake in the center, surround 
with the luscious pineapple slices, and chill. When 
the jelly has set, garnish with whipped cream. 


Asparagus Salad Espanol. Try this new and 
delicious asparagus salad which Libby’s chefs 
have just originated. Arrange the juicy stalks of 
Libby’s California Asparagus on a dish. To one- 
half cupful of vinegar add half a teaspoonful of 
made mustard, half a teaspoonful of salt, half a 
cupful of olive oil, half a cupful of Libby’s Olives 
chopped, and two of Libby’s Pimientos chopped. 
Pour over the asparagus. 


a 7A 
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N a group of lovely islands Why California Asparagus is you no matter where you live. 


in the Sacramento River What is more, Libby produces 


are the asparagus gardens of rapidly replacing all other kinds it in such quantities that now 


the world. True to their ideal everyone can afford to enjoy it. 


of putting up kitchens where each food grows the finest, Libby When you see how much more tender and delicious Libby’s 

built asparagus kitchens right on these islands. First one California Asparagus is than the flavorless asparagus that 

kitchen, then a second, and now a third, devoted to asparagus! grows in less kindly climates, you will understand why it is so 
Until this asparagus was put in packages only California rapidly replacing all other kinds. 

could enjoy asparagus at its greatest perfection. Today ee Libby, MoNeill & Libby, 226 Welfare Bldg.,Chicago 


Libby brings this wonderful fresh-flavored asparagus to 
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| 
ON’T handi- 
cap yourself 
| ina business way or 
| socially with a painful 
| corn, There’s no need 4 | | 
to keep your mind on N. 
your corn. 

Blue-jay —the easy way— 
brings instant relief from pain. 
And your corns are gone in 48 
| hours. That is, the average 
corn. Some very stubborn 


cases require a second or 
third treatment. 


bd Millions upon millions of 


| corns have been removed the 
Blue-jay way. Millions of 
families keep a supply on 
hand, and they never have 
corns. You, too, can be freed 
now and forever. 

Paring corns brings only 
temporary relief. And harsh 
liquids are dangerous. Blue- j 
jay is the scientific way. oa 


BAUER & BLACK a 
Chicago and New Yorls 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


Sold by all Druggists 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 











Blue- -jay 


Stops Pain—Ends Corns 
Instantly Quickly 


ee | 


REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to a)] parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 


203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Pacific Bldg., San Franeisco Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Building, Seattle 

New York Boston 





Cincinnati 





Target Shootin 
At vio The Cost 


You can actually make this great saving in target 
practice with your favorite big game rifle by using 


—-, 9, ope + 
MARBLES Auxiliary Cartridges 
instead of the regularrifle ammunition, 
Each cartridge more than pays for it- 
self bythe saving on 100 rounds at 
i 62 Does not 
@” harm rifle 


Guard andt housandsofsports- 
, & firing pinnor 


men, For mostallsporting 
rifles, ¢ Loaded in maga- lead the barrel 
zine or breech. Bullet 4 —Price 75c. 

is set into rifling. RZ % Ask Your Dealer. 
Witbout harm the Ae y Write for complete 
firing pinof the gun QM catalog of Sixty Out- 
strikes Aricenintenus, We ing Specialties for 
iliary,exploding cartridge. 6Bportsmen, 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 602 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 
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The Pocketville Bride 


(Continued from page 35) 


reins at the pony’s feet, conveying to him 
the erroneous belief that he was tied. 
She opened the gate and went up the nar- 
row brick-paved path to the house. 

From the porch came the slow creak of 
a rocking-chair, which was hidden from 
the girl by the vines. At the single step 
she paused; the chair had now come into 
view. The creaking of the rockers 
ceased, while she and the occupant of the 
chair confronted one another. 

In the chair sat a lady, very fragile and 
small, an old lady, of course, for the little 
bobbing curls about her face were white. 
But her cheeks were still fair and smooth, 
and faintly, very faintly, tinged with 
pink. And the eyes which surveyed the 
girl with an intensity of childlike aston- 
ishment were blue as the delphiniums in 
the garden, and at this moment round as 
saucers. The little nose had a childish 
softness of modeling, and the small rosy 
mouth had still a trace of dimples at the 
corners. 

The old lady wore a much out-of-date 
round-waisted gown of a soft cotton stuff, 
with a cream ground covered with tiny 
sprays of pink roses. A three-cornered 
shawl of black silk net covered her slim 
shoulders. Tiny, worn black slippérs 
peeped from beneath her skirt. You 
knew at once that she belonged in an old 
miniature, and that her curious look of 
freshness overlaid by just the faintest 
shadow of fading was due to her having 
been put away for a long while in the 
drawer of a cabinet among rose-leaves. 


OMEHOW the girl found it difficult to 

explain hererrand. ‘The little lady was 
so very unexpected—after Mrs. Banner! 
Also, the astonishment in the childlike 
eyes was giving place to dismay at the 
spectacle of the puttees and other man- 
nish appurtenances of the visitor’s attire. 
There was something disconcerting about 
the faint shade of austerity which crept 
into the delicate face. The girl for the 
first time felt herself convicted of a bold- 
ness bordering on depravity. 

She rallied, however. 

“I beg you pardon for coming in with- 
out an invitation. But your garden i is sO 
perfectly charming—I thought it just 
possible that you might be willing to 
put me up for awhile.” 

The little figure in the chair stiffened. 
The small hands folded themselves upon 
one another primly. 

“Indeed, I certainly am sorry you could 
mistake us for folks that would keep 
tavern!’ Even in the sternness of rebuke 
it was the sweetest of slow drawling 
voices. 

“Oh, I never thought of a tavern!’ ex- 
plained the girl hastily. ‘That would 
not be what | want, of course. I meant, 
if perhaps you had room—I would try 
not to be any trouble—” She felt her- 
self a bull in a china shop, who might 
have been offering to demolish this dainty 
Dresden figure. 

As the old lady was about to reply, a 
step sounded and at the door of the Used 
appeared the old gentleman whom the 
girl had seen in the postoffice. He was 
wearing faded blue jeans and a patched 


check shirt, and there were traces of 
flour on his arms, as though he had at- 
tempted too hastily to wipe away the 
signs of bread-making. But his slight 
frame still held itself with soldierly erect- 
ness, and his gray beard was trimmed and 
combed to a careful point. 


IS face, as he crinkled up his dim eyes 

to look with an effort at the visitor, 
was first surprised, then recognizing. He 
advanced at once hospitably, with a bow 
which was purely ante bellum in its 
sweeping grace. 

“Good mornin’. I take it right kind 
in you to drop in on Mis’ Jessup this way. 
Mis’ Jessup has lived very retired for 
some years; in fact I may say to you as a 
stranger that since comin’ to Pocketville 
as a bride Mis’ Jessup has lived retired. 
And I am the more obliged to you, 
ma’ am, for the kind attention of this 
visit.” 

The host as he spoke brought forward 
a chair, somewhat decrepit, with a faded 
cushion covering inadequately a break 
in the seat. The girl found herself ac- 
cepting it, though with a horrible sense 
of doing so under false pretenses. The 
little miniature-lady, however, with icy 
sweetness proceeded to reveal the visitor’s 
true character. 

“Mr. Jessup, I am right afraid you are 
complimentin’ us too much. The young 
lady just stepped 1 in to inquire for boa’d 
and lodgin’. I was explainin’ that we 
didn’t keep tavern—” Nothing could 
excél the high-mightiness of the little 
figure in the faded dress and bobbing 
ringlets. 

“Oh, you must let me apologize, Mrs. 
Jessup!” the girl broke in. “It was an 
inexcusable thing to do, I suppose, but 
I was wishing so much I could find some 
one in Pocketville to take me in, and this 
place looked so quiet and lovely. I am 
so tired of the inn at the lake and all the 
people—I just wanted to be quiet. And 
of course I had no idea who lived here.” 

“T beg you will say nothing further,” 
said the small lady graciously. “I under- 
stand the mistake came from your bein’ 
unacquainted in Pocketville.” She in- 
clined her head with the gesture of a 
mollified queen. The girl rose to go, but 
this the hospitality of Mr. Jessup would 
not permit. Mrs. Jessup in her small 
silvery voice seconded him, but you de- 
tected a faint chill of reserve, as if, 
though consenting to lay their guest’s 
late error at the door of ignorance, she 
was still uncertain about the puttees. 

The girl, very willingly, settled back 
in her chair. She told them that her 
name was Betty Strange, and that she 
had been ill in the spring, and had been 
banished by the doctors to the mountains 
for a long stay. She was quite strong 
now, and had grown tired of the inn— 
she wanted much to be alone. Her lips 
drooped and she turned her shadowed 
young face toward the garden. 

About the inn both her hosts were 
eager. Was it much frequented by the 
first families—were there balls? Mrs. 
Jessup could still remember such a won- 


derful ball at the White Sulphur Springs 
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A 


famous 
heel meets 
its sole-mate 


HE. safety, long wear, economy and 

comfort of Cat’s Paw Heels are now 
matched by a long-wearing Cat’s Paw 
Fibre Sole—the acme of foot comfort 
at last. 


Ask your dealer now for this combina- 
tion—for the sole that’s as good as the 


Cat’s Paw Heel. 


You know about the heel—the Foster 
Friction Plug prevents slipping — there 
are no holes to track mud and dirt. 


The Cat’s Paw Fibre Sole had to be mighty good 
to mate it. Better than leather, better than rub- 
ber for sole-wearing comfort—makes you light 
footed, frees you from foot weariness. 


FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 
105 Federal Street ae 


Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug which Prevents Slipping 






















cATS PAW 


CUSHION 


HEELS and SOLES 


For men, women and children, heels and soles 
in all sizes, black, tan and white—all Dealers 
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The judicious use of 


ACME QUALITY 
PAINTS & FINISHES 


means a more attractive home, inside or out, as 
well as a more durable, protecting finish to walls, 
woodwork, floors—every thing! The “Acme 
Quality Painting Guide Book” and “‘Home 
Decorating” give helpful suggestions as to kinds, 
colors and quantities needed for any surface or 
purpose. Both books are free on request. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 
ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 


Dept. G Detroit, Michigan 
Boston Pittsburgh Birmingham Lincoln Portland 
Chicago ; Cincinnati Fort Worth Salt Lake City San Francisco 
Minneapolis Toledo Dallas Spokane Los Angeles 
St. Louis Nashville Topeka 


Have an Acme Quality Shelf 


For the many “‘touching-up"’ jobs about the house, keep ala ways on hand at leasta 
can each of Acme Quality Varnotile,a varnish for floors, woodwork and furni- 
ture; Acme Quality White Enamel jor tron bedsteads, Surniture, woodwork 
and all similar surfaces; a quart of Acme Quality Floor Paint of the right color, 
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in Virginia, that she had looked on at as 
a child. Her blue eyes brightened; the 
pink in her cheeks grew deeper. All the 
little curls were bobbing with the inten- 
sity of her interest. 

“Balls!” she sighed. ‘You would 
sca’cely believe it, my dear Miss Betty, 
but since comin’ to Pocketville I have 
never once been to a ball.” 

“Mis’ Jessup,” said Mr. Jessup with 
emotion, “came to Pocketville as a bride. 
Not only did she honor me with her hand, 
but she left her home and kin to accom- 
pany me to this remote spot. I expected 
at that time that our sojourn here would 
be brief. I had invested in property 
which I believed—which I still believe— 
of great value. I looked forward to re- 
storin’ Mis’ Jessup shortly to the position 
which her family—one of the first in her 
native state, ma’ am—had occupied before 
the late unhappy conflict. Circumstances, 
ma’am, circumstances over which I have 
had no control, have compelled our pro- 
longed residence here. I will not attempt 
to conceal from you that Pocketville 
society is not that to which Mis’ Jessup 
had been accustomed. Havin’ brought 
Mis’ Jessup here as a bride, it was natu- 
rally a grief to me that she could not be 
entertained in a more fittin’ manner. But 
she has endured the privations to which 
she has been exposed like a true daughter 
of the South. I have heard no word of 
complaint, ma’am, from the day of our 
arrival to the present.” 

“La, now, Miss Betty,” interposed the 
bride of forty years ago, “only hear how 
Mr. Jessup runs on! I said to Mr. Jessup 
when we came, ‘Mr. Jessup, Pocketville 
will do mighty well to spend our honey- 
moon in,’ and [ tell him now that the 
reason for our still stayin’ on is that our 
honeymoon is not over. As for privations, 
I am sure we get on much better than if 
we had a houseful of triflin’ niggahs!” 
She said this gallantly, her head up. 
Certainly, whatever the trials and dis- 
appointments of Marvin Jessup’s life, 
in his home there was peace. 


NCE or twice Mr. Jessup, with many 

apologies for his temporary absence, 
had vanished within the house. Then 
might be heard the click of the oven door, 
as he opened it to examine the progress of 
his batch of bread. Meanwhile the bride 
of the prolonged honeymoon entertained 
the guest with the story of the mine which 
was to have made their fortune, and about 
which the hopes of Mrs. are i still 
clustered, almost as rosy as when she had 
accompanied her young husband to their 
fancied El Dorado. Dense was the stu- 
pidity, dark the villainy, of the various 
persons who had inspected the mine with 
a view to its purchase and rejected it. 
To sell, at first, had not been Mr. Jessup’s 
intention. The mine was too valuable 
to part with—had not the men from 
whom he had bought it assured him on 
their word of honor as gentlemen that 
nothing but being compelled to depart 
for Peru, to superintend their vast prop- 
erties there, could have induced them to 
sell? Had they not congratulated him 
almost with tears on his extraordinary 
good fortune in arriving in California 
just in time to pick up such a bargain? 
So Marvin Jessup had begun to work his 
mine on a large and liberal scale. Then, 
as the ore had remained of persistently 
low grade and the expected “strike” did 














Adog points byinstinct. Its nose, body 
and tailcome into line naturally—instantly. 

So with the hunter and his gun. 

Armed with the right gun, he ‘‘points’’ 
it instinctively. If properly balanced, 
his gun comes up into line naturally, as 
easily as pointing a finger. 

But, if the gun is not right, if it has 
not been perfectly balanced in the shop, 
it won’t work out wellin practice, just as 
a dog, if not properly bred, will not work 
out well with its master in the field. 

The Winchester Model 12 Repeater is a 
thoroughbred of shotguns. It has been 
classed by experts as ‘“‘The Perfect Re- 
peater’’. 

Its balance enables you to get onto fast 
flying birds instantly. Pointed right, it 
never fails to bring down the game. 

Fifty years of the best gun making tra- 
ditions have produced in the Winchester 
Model 12,a gunof almost human instincts. 
It is a triumph of guncraft. Nicely bal- 
anced, with its slim, graceful barrel, the 
Model 12 is a beautiful weapon, with a 
fascination about it that few sportsmen 
can resist. 


The pattern that brings down 
the game 


The remarkable game-getting pattern 
of the Model 12, shooting its own stand- 


ard ammunition, is the result of infinite 
care taken in boring the barrel. 


The right amount of choke for different 
loads has been worked out after exhaus- 
tive experiment. Result—a pattern that 
spreads out evenly—neither too scattered 
nor too bunched—and that lands with lots 
of steam behind it. 


What (F) means 


This mark on the barrel means Viewed 
and Proved Winchester. This stamp 
stands for Winchester’s guarantee of 
quality, with fifty years of the best gun 
making traditions behind it. 

Every barrel that bears the name 
“‘Winchester’’ and that is marked with 
the Winchester Viewed and Proved stamp 
has been fired many times — with excess 
loads for strength, smooth action and 
accuracy. 

At every stage of Winchester manu- 
facture, machine production is supple- 
mented by human craftsmanship. It is 
a “‘test and adjustment process.” 


The Winchester barrel 


The barrel of the Winchester Model 
12 has been scientifically bored to micro- 
meter measurements for the pattern it is 
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‘The gun with a 
dog’s pointing instinct 


meant to make. The degree of choke 
exactly offsets the tendency of the shot 
to spread. Until its pattern proves up to 
the Winchester standard, the gun cannot 
leave the factory. The Nickel Steel con- 
struction preserves the original accuracy 
forever. By the Bennet Process the barrel 
is given a finish that lasts a lifetime. 


It is this care in manufacturing that 
has produced in the Model 12 a gun of 
unsurpassed game-getting qualities and 
whose grace, balance, beauty of lines, 
and never failing performances in the 
field, have earned it the title of ‘“‘thorough- 
bred of shotguns”’— the gun with a dog’s 
pointing instinct. 


Write for details of Winchester 
shotguns, rifles and ammunition 


The new 1917 Winchester catalog is 
an encyclopedia on shotguns, rifles, and 
ammunition. Every hunter should 
have one. It gives detailed specifications 
of the Model 12 and describes at length 
the principles on which every one of the 
world famous Winchester shotguns and 
rifles is built. Write today. We will 
mail you a copy free, postpaid. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
Dept. 127 


New Haven, Conn. 





about 742 lbs. 


MODEL 97. Take-down Repeating Shotgun. Made in 12 gauge, weight about 7%4 lbs.; in 16 gauge, weight 
The favorite with shooters who prefer a slide forearm repeating gun with a hammer. 





WINCHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 
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This New Range 
Is A Wonder 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 
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There is absolutely no ASaite in 
this combination, as the gas section 
is as entirely separate from the coal 
section as if placed in another part 
of the kitchen. 


Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 


Glenwood 


The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 


See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 


When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for meats and the 
other for pastry—It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 129 
that tells all about it. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces, 



















Help You? 
Do YoU KNOW that the 


wrong kind 
of suggestion—ofttimes uncon- 
sciously given—brings failure? 


DO YOU KNOW rms many 


diseases are 
the result of bad habits of 
thought? 


DO YOU KNOW that family 


fe and 
discord may often be done away 
with by an analysis of self and 

a changed viewpoint? 
F YOU are not developing as you 
should, are unhappy, discouraged 
é or ailing, you owe it to yourself to 
. = : : investigate New Thought. It has 
ELIZABETH TOWNE given a right mental attitude 
Editor of Mautidus toward life and consequent success 

to thousands, and should benefit you. 


‘The Gist of New Thought’’ in eight chapters explains New 
Thought. It’s a clear and interesting handbook, easily understood 
and applied. Complete in itself and different. 


FOR 10 CENT you can get the above booklet and 3 mos.’ trial 


subscription to NAUTILUS, magazine of New 
Thought. Elizabeth Towne and William E. Towne, editors. Edwin 
Markham, Paul Ellsworth, Dr. Orison Swett Marden, Edward B. 
Warman, A. M., Horatio W. Dresser, Ph. D., Christian D. Larson, 
contributors. Send now and we'll include ‘‘How to Get What 
You Want.’’ 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO. 





Dept. B-58, Holyoke, Mass. 














not materialize, he had been forced to 
shorten his pay-roll. Still his expenses 
devoured his receipts and asked hungrily 
for more. Mr. Jessup began to talk 
about enlisting outside capital. But 
Pocketville was already regarded as 
played out. The men who had unloaded 
on Mr. Jessup had chosen the psycho- 
logical moment to leave for Peru. The 
day came when the Jessup mine was 
frankly on the market, where it had 
been ever since. In the meantime, Mr. 
Jessup personally, by the humble means 
of a pan and rocker, extracted from his 
mine, laboriously, enough “‘color” to keep 
the wolf from the door of the little house 
in the hollow. 


HIS last dreary chapter of the story, 
however, the old lady did not retail to 
her guest. Perhaps she herself hardly un- 
derstood it. The mine was on the market. 
Some day a purchaser wise and fortunate 
enough to realize its worth would appear. 
Then the Pocketville honeymoon would 
be at an end, and the pair of white-haired 
lovers would set forth on their long-de- 
te travels. They would go first to 
San Francisco, as the nearest metropolis, 
for -newelothes for Mrs. Jessup. The 
eyes of both shone at this, and the wife 
put up a delicate hand to clasp that of 
her husband, who was standing by her 
chair. 

“T shall have a white embroidered 
muslin—are they still the mode, my dear?” 
she inquired of Betty Strange. In the 
excitement of the conversation she had 
forgotten the dubious costume of her 
guest. 
~ “T want for Mis’ Jessup to have a China 
crepe shawl. My mother had one—she 
wore it to the Governor’s ball—” 

“La, Mr. Jessup, who is to invite me to 
a ball?’ Yet you knew that while she 
pretended incredulity she was certain that 
a great many people would. 

“It is not only at balls that beauty 
should be adorned, Mary Sue. It is at 
home that a lady shines most truly, and 
where I shall wish to see you in the finest 
that the world’s marts afford.” 

The stateliness of his air was a little 
ridiculous, but to the girl infinitely touch- 
ing. Here in the dec: iyed mining town, 
once the scene of gamb ling and bloodshed 
and fierce sordid strivings, the antique 
courtesy of the pair seemed to bloom as 
fragrantly as the flowers in their garden. 
Never a letting down from these elab- 
orate manners, the girl was persuaded, had 
the little house seen. Thus the twain 
still beheld each other through a glamour, 
which had kept bright and fresh not only 
their love, but their illusions, and even 
in a strange way their youth. 

When Betty Strange chanced to remark 
that she had never seen the inside of a 
mine, Mr. Jessup’s face lighted. It was 
plain that dearly as the mine had cost 
him, it had not yet cost him his faith in 
it. Still, he was convinced, it held the 
golden key which was to unlock for them 
the doors of fortune. He at once eagerly 
offered to conduct his guest through the 
workings. 

First, however, the bread had to be 
taken out of the oven. Mary Sue did not 
concern herself with this; it was plainly 
Mr. Jessup’s business. He brought a 
large w arm slice, spread with honey, for 
the visitor’s refreshment, and a glass of 
icy milk from the pornos Then, 


his hospitable instincts satisfied, he in- 
vited Betty to accompany him to the 
mine. Mary Sue remained on_the ve- 
randa netting a silk purse. She had 
netted a great many, she said, as well as 
scarfs and similar things, as gifts for her 
kin when she should return to her old 
home. All of her own generation were 
gone; but there were nieces and grand- 
nieces whom she had never seen, and for 
them she was making her gifts. As Betty 
Strange followed the old man from the 
veranda, the soft creaking of the rockers 
began again, and mingled with a low thin 
humming of “My Old Kentucky Home.” 


Betty and Mr. Jessup went through the ' 


bare little house, through the immaculate 
kitchen, which the loaves of fresh bread 
filled with their fragrance, into a back- 
yard green with tall grass and shaded by 
apple trees. There was a mossy stone 
springhouse and a little rose-covered 
arbor. A wash-tub was turned upside 
down, and a few clothes hung on a line. 
The girl guessed that it was not the little 
miniature-lady who had put them there. 

Beyond the apple trees you found your- 
self quite suddenly at the edge of a cres- 
cent-shaped depression, a place of raw 
scarred earth, rotting stumps, and a great 
heap of sun- -baked tailings from the mine. 
It was these tailings which the old man 
was patiently working over, gleaning now 
and then a few grains of gold. Betty 
followed her guide down a steep path from 
the cool green garden into this desert of 
glaring light and breathless unstirred 
heat. Then the girl found herself look- 
ing into the black mouth of a tunnel. 

Mr. Jessup lighted the candle in his 
lantern and clamped down the chimney. 
Then he entered the tunnel. Betty fol- 
lowed a little reluctantly, along a suc- 
cession of unsteady planks which were 
raised an inch or two above the surface 
of the dark, stagnant-looking water which 
covered the floor. Into this pool moisture 
from the roof dripped with a dull recurring 
note. The dank unsunned air stole like a 
miasma into throat and lungs. 


ETTY followed gingerly after the lan- 

tern, whose swaying light seemed to 
stir into activity a troop of grotesque 
shadow-shapes. Mr. Jessup was talking 
eagerly of drifts and leads and ores, but the 
girl’s interest in gold-mining was dwind- 
ling fast. She wondered whether snakes, 
for instance, would not find this murky 
tunnel an ideal retreat. 

Suddenly there was a rustle and flutter 
in the darkness, and something hurtled 
by so close that the breeze of its passage 
stirred the girl’s hair. It was an_owl, 
disturbed in its diurnal slumbers. Betty 
shrieked, and flung herself to one side. At 
once the plank turned over, and she was 
floundering in six inches of turbid water. 

Mr. Jessup hurried to her assistance. 
She clung to him as he drew her back 
upon the planks. 

“My ankle—I’ve 
afraid.” 

With the old man’s help she crawled 
painfully back to the house. In little 
sitting-room she stripped off the puttee, 
while Mr. Jessup hurried for hot water and 
Mrs. Jessup hovered about with cooing 
sounds of sympathy. Already the foot 
was dark and swollen. The girl had to 
bite her lips to keep back the cry of pain. 

Thus began Betty’s stay at the Jessup’s 
house. Not for an instant would her 
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Now 1s the Time to Use 


CONCRETE 


War Bulletin No. 2, of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, says: 


“Iron and steel should be used only when the requirement is unavoidable. 
Every effort should be made to use wood and concrete in place of steel 
whenever this can be done, and construction and development work requir- 
ing steel should be postponed wherever possible . . . . cement may 
be had in quantity for concrete work.’’ 


Says Cass Gilbert, the New York architect: 


““There are hundreds of buildings erected in this country every year which 
could be just as well erected without steel, and in hundreds of others the 
amount of steel could be greatly reduced. An enormous tonnage could 
be saved if reinforced concrete, masonry or other material were used. 
Practically all buildings of moderate height can be erected without the 
use of large quantities of structural steel. Reinforced concrete or old- 
fashioned masonry can take its place.’’ 


Under present conditions concrete is particularly desir- 
able. All the materials—portland cement, sand, pebbles 
or crushed stone—are staple products, most of them 
obtainable near by. Concrete is made with ordinary 
labor under skilled supervision. Concrete contractors 
have developed rapid and efficient methods of construc- 
tion. There are many engineers, architects and contract- 
ors who specialize in concrete construction. If neces- 
sary we can help you get in touch with them. 


CONSIDER THE ADVANTAGES OF CONCRETE— 


Fireproof Verminproof Rigid 
Watertight, Sanitary Rapidly Built 
Durable Weatherproof No Repairs—No Painting 


Concrete is used today more generally than ever before. The smallest job on the 
farm and the largest engineering works are built of concrete. Use concrete to build 
that factory, foundry, shop, warehouse, bridge, tank or reservoir for storing liquids, 
coal pocket, ore bin, grain elevator, garage—any building you are planning. 


Let us send you an interesting pamphlet entitled, ‘‘Why Build Fireproof?’’ 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Offices at 


ATLANTA DALLAS KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH SEATTLE 
CHICAGO DENVER MILWAUKEE SALT LAKE CITY WASHINGTON, D. Cc, 
INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


GONCRETE FOR P 
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OVUM A 


At Training Camps 


Muscles and ligaments that in civil 
life are little used are called into 
active service. The result is sore- 
ness and lameness. Prepare your 
muscles for the extra effort by a 
rub-down with Absorbine, Jr.,—this 
prevents the usual discomforts and 
you will be “fit” the next day. 


AbsorbineJ!| 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


TRADE MARA BEOUS MATOS 


Ee 
Stimulates and invigorates jaded muscles— | 
a 
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heals and soothes. For muscles that have 
been strained or wrenched it gives prompt 
relief. After a long hike rest your tired, 
aching feet with a light application of this 
effective liniment. Absorbine, Jr., is also 
valuable for cuts and bruises as it is a positive 
germicide and prevents infection. 


SMM UMMM Mn nnn 


Absorbine, Jr., is clean, fragrant and safe to 
use—purely herbal. It is highly concentrated 
so that only a few drops are required 
at an application. For a rub-down 
a solution consisting of one ounce 
Absorbine, Jr., to a quart of water or 
witch hazel is sufficiently strong. 
Get a bottle of Absorbine, Jr., today 
and keep it handy—it is health insur- 
ance of a high type. 


$1.00 a bottle at druggists or 
mailed anywhere postpaid. 


A Liberal Trial Bottle wi!! b 


: sent your 
address on receipt of 1Oc in stamps. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 
243 Temple St. Springfield, Mass. 


ADL 












Become a 
Game Farmer 


Write for these 
two books which 
tell all about this 
interesting and profitable 
work. ‘‘Game Farming 
for Profit and Pleasure’’ is 
sent free on request. It 
treats of the subject as a 
whole; describes the many 
game birds, tells of their 
food and habits, ete. 
‘“‘American Pheasant 
Breeding and Shooting”’ is 
sent on receipt of 10c in 
stamps. It is a complete 
4g manualonthe subject. 


HERCULES POWDER CO, 


-j 692 Market Street 
California 







San Francisco 
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hosts consider her suggestion that a con- 
veyance should be sent for from the inn 
to take her back. As a guest, if not as a 
lodger, they made her understand, she 
was heartily welcome. A little, long 
unused chamber, which seemed impreg- 
nated in every corner and curtainfold with 
the scent of dried rose-leaves, was made 
ready for her. She was tucked between 
fine old linen sheets, yellow and _ fra- 
grant from long laying away in lavender. 
Then Mary Sue, who had developed all 
at once a light bird-like activity, took her 
post beside her to renew the hot com- 
presses on the injured ankle, while Mr. 
Jessup set out for the store, whence he 
could telephone the necessary explana- 
tions to the inn. 

The wrench was after all not serious, 
and by next day the pain and swelling 
had so abated that Betty might well have 
gone home had she wished. But she did 
not wish. She wanted to stay there in the 
quiet house among the rose and lavender 
scents and be petted by the small fine 
hands of Mary Sue. She wanted to take 
her simple meals from certain bits of rare 
old china, the remains of Mary Sue’s 
grandmother’s “set.” She wanted to 
watch with an unspeakably tender and 
sad delight the course of the still un- 
finished Pocketville honeymoon. In the 
intervals of his work about the house and 
garden the old man would appear on the 
porch where his wife and their guest sat, 
their rocking-chairs creaking a duet. 
Then the two pairs of old eyes would 
brighten, and the worn hands would meet 
in a half surreptitious clasp. Betty under- 
stood that her presence lent a certain zest 
to this artless love-making, as though she 
were a duenna who had to be outwitted. 


OMETIMES Mr. Jessup would bring 

them a basin of peas to be shelled, or 
some strawberries for hulling. Then Mary 
Sue was filled with happy self-importance. 
You saw that she considered herself of 
invaluable assistance to her husband, 
whose patient feet pottered back and 
forth all day with little rest. Was it 
possible, Betty thought with a pang, that 
the delicate little lady with the bobbing 
silvery curls was after all a mere lovely 
parasite, that the heart of her was a 
canker of selfish indolence? But she 
learned better once when Mary Sue 
jumped up in a great hurry to see to an 
over-boiling kettle while Mr. Jessup was 
busy in the yard. She returned after 
this little flurry of haste and exertion with 
her shell-pink cheeks gone quite white. 
Unconsciously her hand went to her 
heart in a gesture of pain. Betty knew 
then that but for the old man’s fostering 
care and the role he had taught Mary Sue 
to play the honeymoon must have ended, 
mournfully, before this. 

But so had love instructed the simple 
soul of Marvin Jessup that he had shown 
a guile beyond the reach of art. Grad- 
ually, as their poverty increased and 
Mary Sue’s fragility along with it, he had 
shifted to his own shoulders the whole 
burden, yet cunningly contrived to make 
her fancy that she shared it. She said 
once, tragically, over a sock she was 
mending with careful delicate stitches, 
“Miss Betty, if the Lord calls me first, 
who is to take care of Mr. Jessup? Men 
are such helpless creatures, my dear!” 

Mary Sue, to whom love had been all 
of life, was bubbling with romantic inter- 


est in the suitors with whom her imagina- 
tion had endowed Betty Strange. She 
played around the topic, making little 
darts at it, like a kitten at a spool. The 
intensity of the girl’s reticence only 
piqued her further. 

“My dear, don’t tell me that, charmin’ 
as you are, there isn’t somebody!” 

They were sitting together on the 
veranda—the gallery, as the Jessups 
called it—Betty arrayed in more feminine 
wise than on her arrival, in clothes which 
had been sent her from the inn. They 
were dainty, fluffy clothes, and delighted 
the heart of Mary Sue. On the injured 
foot was a gaily-worked slipper of Mr. 
Jessup’s, one of a pair which had been 
put away preciously because Mary Sue’s 
hands had embroidered them. 

“TI just know he’s right handsome, 
honey!” pursued the gentle inquisitor. 

And then Betty dropped on her knees 
beside the rocking-chair and hid her face 
in Mary Sue’s lap. Tears, which had 
been for many days now shut within the 
girl’s heart, fell in a storm. 

“There was somebody,” came from 
her brokenly, “but—but we’ve quarreled 
—I was hateful—and now it’s all over 
forever!” 

Betty still sat huddled on the floor, 
with Mary Sue’s hand softly smoothing 
her hair, when there was the sound of an 
opening gate, and of a man’s swift stride 
on the brick walk. The girl raised her 
head, then with a smothered cry sprang 
up and without regard to the injured foot 
darted into the house. Mary Sue re- 
mained bewilderedly confronting a 
bronzed young man. 

“Good morning,” he said, taking off 
his hat. “I wanted to inquire—I’ve just 
heard—I came to see—” 

Mary Sue affected a cold formality 
which could not hide the deepening 
dimples at the corners of her mouth. 

“T infer, sir, that you desire to ask after 
Miss Betty Strange. I am mighty sorry 
to say that I cannot give you a good re- 
port; she has just had a relapse, and I am 
afraid her condition is right serious. But 
to satisfy yourself, sir, I would recom- 
mend you just to step inside the house 
and inquire of her personally.” 

He did not need a second prompting. 


AVIN Carew, Jr., did penance for 

quarreling with Betty and also for 
being his father’s son by undertaking to sell 
the mine. He did this with such good- 
will that Marvin Jessup speedily forgave 
him his paternity. As the young man, 
after a careful survey of the property, 
blithely explained to its owner: 

“T don’t like to tell Dad he’s a back 
number, but I expect I’ll have to. You 
see, they have got this matter of handling 
low-grade ores down to a fine point, and 
stuff they wouldn’t touch ten years ago 
is being worked at a profit now. I can’t 
promise you a fancy price, of course— 
it isn’t a fancy proposition. But I be- 
lieve | know the men who will take it off 
your hands, and I will see that you get a 
square deal.” 

It was Christmas, however, before the 
transaction was finally put through. 
And with the first warmth of spring Betty 
and young Gavin Carew rode over from 
Jawbone. Betty, too, was coming to 
Pocketville as a bride. 

They rode down the lane into the 
hollow very quietly, Betty with wet eyes. 
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They left their ponies at the white gate 
and went up the brick walk. Marvin 
essup came from the house to meet them. 
le looked bent and old, and shabbier 
than ever in the days of his poverty. 
Betty put her arms about his neck and 
frankly wept. 

After awhile he said to them, “Will you 
come with me—down yonder? There’s 
something I want for you to see.” 

They went with him a little way along 
the lane, and turned in at the gate of the 
enclosure where under the tall grass and 
the shade of a few scattered trees the dead 
of Pocketville slept. It was for the most 
part a beautifully wild, neglected spot. 
Most of the graves were old, and many 
were marked only by a wooden slab, now 
deeply sunken and bleached to an ash- 
white. There were a few headstones 
half hidden in the grass. Such had been 
the Pocketville God’s acre when Betty 
Carew last saw it. 

But now from the midst of these hum- 
ble mementoes rose a dazzling shaft of 
purest marble. The pedestal at its base 
supported also two figures, an upward 
pointing Faith raising a bowed and 
stricken Grief. The cornice was upheld 
by grave angelic figures in high relief. On 
three faces of the pedestal were carved 
the symbols of the cross and crown. On 
the fourth, before which Marvin Jessup 
and the bridal pair now silently stood, 
was an inscription: 


SACRED TO THE Memory OF 
Mary Susan 
DEARLY BELOVED WIFE OF 
Marvin JESsuP 
SHE FORSOOK HER KINDRED TO FOLLOW 
HER HUSBAND TO THIS 
DISTANT REGION AS A BRIDE 
AND REMAINED HIS TRUE AND LOVING 
HELPMATE UNTIL DEATH 
SHE SLEEFS BESIDE HER ONLY CHILD 
WHO CLOSED HIS EYES ON THE SAME 
DAY THAT HE SAW THE LIGHT 


*‘There’s just a little room left below 
for ‘my name,” said Mr. Jessup apolo- 
getically. “It’s Mary Sue’s monument, 
of course, but I knew she would like 
to have my name on it too.” 

“But—but—” stammered Betty Carew. 
She looked at Mr. Jessup’s worn coat, not 
even mended, now, and then at the splen- 
did shaft of marble gleaming in the sun. 

“Yes’m,” replied Mr. Jessup to her 
unspoken thought, “I put the money 
from the mine into it. She died on 
Christmas night, you know, just after 
we knew that the mine was sold. So 
there wasn’t any other way that she 
could get the good of the money that I 
had wanted for her so long.” 

“Tt is very beautiful,” said Betty fer- 
vently, and something like a faint gleam of 
happiness showed for a moment through 
the weariness of the old man’s face. 

He urged them only faintly to return 
with him to the house. It was at Mary 
Sue’s resting-place that he now found 
himself at home, in anticipation of the 
long night when he should once more 
sleep at her side. It was there that they 
parted from him, and went their way 
back to the world of the living that called 
to their youth. At the gate of the little 
graveyard Betty turned once more for a 
backward look. The old man was sitting 
on the marble step with his head resting 
against the monument. He had fallen 
asleep tranquilly in the sun. 
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How Will You Solve 
This All-Important Problem? 


The Dunham System automatically 
regulates the dampers. At bedtime a 
Dunhamized heating system auto- 
matically cools down; at getting-up 
time it automatically raises the tem- 
perature tonormal. No going to the 
cellar—merely set the Dunham Ther- 

mostat as you 


How to have your home ‘‘warm as 
toast”? during the coldest blasts of 
winter is indeed a problem. And, at 
the soaring price of coal, it is a very 
important one. 


How you solve the problem depends 
upon how well acquainted you become 


with the Dunham 


Vapor Heating 
System. 


The Dunham 
System makes 
every ounce of 
coal count. It 
prevents overheating as well 
as underheating. It quickly 
and silently delivers the heat- 





Dl 


VAPOR HEATING SYSTEM System main- 


would an alarm 
clock. 


The Dun ham 





tains the temper- 
ature of the home 
automatically at either one 
of two predetermined levels 
—with the minimum of at- 


tention—for it operates the 

boiler throughout the day 
DUNHAM and night, eliminating all 
Radiator Trap care except putting in the coal 


Silent heating means more : 
The Dunham Radiator 20d taking out the ashes. 


than mere comfort—it means : 

: Trap is the guardian of the 

economy. Knocking and Coal bin. It is one of the Free Booklet. Home 
pounding in radiators, hiss- ee Varee eyaton Dun- builders, tenants, real estate 
ing air-valves and spurting known the world over to men, contractors and others 
water mean wasted heat- eating engineets as the should read our latest book 
units. The Dunham Radiator vacuum steam heating. —‘‘Dunham Heating for the 


Leading architects every- . 
Trap prevents these wastes. 1 Rage fo % Home.’’ It is free. 


Cc. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Marshalltown, Iowa 
DIVISION SALES OFFICE: San Francisco 


BRANCHES : 
Portland, Oregon 





giving vapor to all the radi- 
ators—and it gets every bit The 
of heat out of the vapor. 


Spokane Seattle Los Angeles 











PREVENTS 
SLIPPING 





The heel that provides protection, comfort and a wear, | 
| but has no holes to track mud and dirt—Ask for the heel | 

with the Red Plug. 
zl Obtainable in all sizes—blach, white 


4 ortan. 50c. attached—all Dealers. 
H Tally-ho quality, sent for 30c (elsewhere 50c) 
DP aCKS Pane ULANES SeUy eT e eey sieeee. Bocas 
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IT BEATS THE DUTCH! 


(Continued from page 43) 





Pretty? Yes. But for length of stem and 
uniform height compare these Hollanders 


with their American rivals below 


obtain the necessary fuel to heat their 
greenhouses. Of the foreign and domes- 
tic situation Mr. Ward says: 

“Under ordinary conditions exports of 
bulbs from Holland should have risen 
from 24,000,000 kilos in 1913 to ap- 
proximately 30,000,000 kilos in 1916, 
but it would not be at all surprising if 
exports fell as low as 12,000,000 or 
15,000,000 kilos in 1918 and_ possibly 
still lower in 1919. Germany and 
Austria have now prohibited all importa- 
tion of bulbs into those countries and 
this alone will reduce the total normal 
export by 25 to 30 per cent. Great 
Britain and Ireland are also on the pro- 
hibition list. The present year’s Holland 
crop is very short, owing to unprece- 
dented drouth. 

“Holland growers are already moving 
to America. One of the foremost firms 
there, De Graaff Brothers of Leiden, 
have purchased a large block of Cottage 
Gardens Nursery stock. Climate and soil 
here are ideal for bulb growth. Hum- 
boldt will yet be the bulb center of the 
world, tradition and Holland to the 
contrary notwithstanding. I may not 
live to see that day, but I shall give the 


rest of my life toward bringing it to pass. 
I shall plant bulbs until they have a 
strangle-hold that nothing can shake 
off, unless it be exorbitant railroad 
rates. Not only can we of the Pacific 
Coast grow a finer class of bulbs than 
Holland at her best for both forcing 
and planting purposes; the cost of fer- 
tilizers, leaf mold and packing-boxes 
will always be far less. Labor, of course, 





Planted at the same time as the Europeans. 
California bulbs of all kinds also show 
far greater increase of bulblets 


will remain higher on account of the differ- 
ence in density of population. I have just 
invested $50,000 in a herd of pure-bred 
Jersey cattle for a dairy farm adjunct to 


bulb-farming, insuring a permanent sup- ‘ 


ply of fertilizer. 

“Underground growth in this marvelofa 
county 1s phenomenal, whether it be bulbs 
or beets, parsnips or peonies, irises or 
omons. The earth-crust is very thin, 
the whole county a natural hot-bed, due 
to abundant, gentle, underground radia- 





tion, the latter thawing out frost even 
though the sun does not shine for days 

uring the winter. There are 200,000 
acres in Humboldt and Del Norte peculi- 
arly suited to all sorts of bulbs and many 
varieties of lilies such as the Japanese 
Speciosum and the Longiflorums. Hum- 
boldt has at least 40,000 acres of good 
hyacinth soil. In area this county is larger 
than the Netherlands by 859 square miles. 

“When I dug up my first tulips I was 
dumbfounded to find three to seven new 
bulbs for every one planted, many of 
them larger than the original, while the 
hyacinths had an average increase of 
five. To one who has planted bulbs in 
the east for a season’s bloom and disap- 
pearance, this was a revelation. Last 
June, at an altitude of 1800 feet, I found 
a Narcissus Alba Plena Odorata with 
three-inch blooms on erect stems three 
feet long. 

“My experience has been that the 
Pacific Coast bulb ripens fully a month 
ahead of the Holland bulb. Comparative 
tests in forcing Holland and America- 
grown stock, made repeatedly each season, 
prove the superiority of the latter. There 
is also a far greater increase of bulblets. 

“There is not the slightest reason why 
the United States should not grow every- 
thing needed in florist and nursery lines, 
and the risk would then be eliminated 
of importing into this country diseases 
and insect pests. 

“What the nursery and bulb-growing 
business of the Pacific Coast needs is the 
$1.00 per hundred rate to points east of 
the Rockies. This is known as the post- 
age stamp rate. Until a rate has been 
granted that will enable California stock 
to compete with stock grown across the 
Atlantic and upon the Japanese islands 
the development of these industries will 
be retarded. There is absolutely no 
reason why they should not be developed 
by the railroad companies by the same 
methods used in shipments of fresh 
fruits and vegetables.” 


ARD?” said a townsman in answer 

to a visitor’s inquiry when C. W. 
was beginning to tear up turf by the 
mile, build those cute little slat-houses 
three acres wide and swing thousands of 
feet of overhead irrigating system into 
position. ‘‘Ward’s all right. Good thing 
for Humboldt that he’s nutty on bulbs.” 


I Know a Little Lane 


I know a lovely little lane whose ways are wild and free; 


By Lucille Sledge Campbell 


I’m glad I own my fertile land—dear God, what weary toil 


It picked a path across my fields without a word to me, 
And all along its tousled edge, bound by no patterned lines, 
Grow cedar trees and elder-blooms and honeysuckle vines. 


It scampers on through martial ranks of tall stiff-standing 
corn 

Whose prim stalks hold themselves aloof and look with lofty 
scorn 

Upon this pagan little path; they whisper in the breeze 

And criticize its wilful ways, its tangled vines and trees. 


This lane reminds me of a boy who, just escaped from school, 
Goes singing through the meadow to some gleaming forest pool; 
The tattered knees and elbows of its rusty vine-clad fence 
Are like the care-free urchin’s in his ragged innocence. 


Vas spent upon that barren earth to make it yielding soil! 
And may I be forgiven if I feel a modest pride 
Because I’ve done this work alone, and that I’m satisfied. 


How can a man still be a man if he must fawn and smirk, 
Forever losing self-respect to gain his share of work? 

I pay my toll in honest toil that lasts from sun to sun. 
At early dawn my work begins, at dusk my task is done. 


And when I look into the sky, standing on my own sod, 

A sense of peace steals over me that is akin to God; 

Freedom and Peace, those priceless gifts He has bestowed on 
me: 

My field of mellow grain is Peace, the lane is Liberty. 








The Scarlet 


Kimono 


(Continued from page 41) 


Whatever he did but fanned the flames 
of his mother’s hatred. She flounced 
down to the hotel office and made her 
complaint, and while she retired in the 
face of the smiling interpretation the clerk 
evidently placed upon her attack, she by 
no means gave up. Altogether she 
was in an uncomfortable position; the 
more reason for seeing to it that her 
position was justified. 

Rachael watched what was going on 
about her with cool and determined in- 
terest. Although she was busy with her 
chosen work most of the day, she encour- 
aged the. chambermaid to chat as she 
made the bed, knowing that there was 
no source of information better than that 
of “the help.” 

“T’m almost never out of my room, as 
you can see,” she said on one occasion. 
“T go to bed by nine o’clock. Writing’s 
hard work, and makes a body awfully 
sleepy.” 


Sue displayed a pile of manuscript as 


she spoke, and she permitted envelopes | 
from her publishing house to lie about | 


carelessly; she was pitting herself not 
only against the woman of wealth and 
position, but against all the women of 
the place. For Rachael saw that Mrs. 
Dohrman had willing witnesses as she 


cornered the idle boarders who had noth- | 


ing better to do than to tear a reputation 


to pieces during the long summer days. | 


The little deaf woman was a consistent 
friend. She engaged Rachael in conver- 
sation at the table; was cordial and sat 
with her for a moment on the ramada at 
such times as Rachael took time to let 
the keys of her machine cool, and by 
degrees offered a genuine and sympa- 
thetic companionship. She was evidently 
disappointed at seeing so little of the girl. 

Rachael was grateful for the support, 
and would have given more time to the 
“shut-in” but that she was finishing off 
her story. It occurred to her at last to 
tell her new-found friend about her work; 
that it would be an asset to do so. Ra- 
chael had discovered that the little wo- 
man was a kingbird on the trail of Mrs. 
Dohrman, and that the difficulties were 
almost more than that good lady could 
overcome. An ear trumpet became a 
screaming siren when the whispers of 
scandal were invoked; the little woman 
had a most troublesome way of insisting 
upon having things explained. 

Rachael saw the value of her new 
friend; and just as she had puzzled out 
the best course to pursue and had brought 
herself to the place where she was ready 
to talk to the trumpet about her work, 
she found herself alone at the dining 
room table. 

“Where is Mrs. Foster?’ she asked the 
girl who brought her dessert, having com- 
forted her heart by assuring herself that 
her ally was not at any other table. 

“She left on th’ early bus. Somebody 
said she was called home by sickness— 
there was a telegram. She was a good 
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ROOMS and beating are 

out of date in modern 

homes—women have 
learned better ways of cleaning. 
Bissell’s Carpet Sweeper and 
Bissell’s Vacuum Sweeper over- 
lap somewhat in their functions, 
yet each can do things the other 
cannot. Their joint use keeps 
every room in the house clean 
all the time in the easy, sanitary 
way. 


BISSELL’S 


Carpet Vacuum 
Sweeper Sweeper 


both sell at moderate prices. Their 
purchase is an economy. Bissell’s 
“‘Cyco”’ Ball-Bearing Carpet Sweepers 
are $3.25 to $6.25; the Vacuum Sweeper 
$6.00 and $12.50—depending upon style 
and locality. Sold by dealersevery where. 
Booklet on request. 

Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Oldest and Largest Sweeper Makers 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Made in Canada, too. 
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friend of yours,” the girl added mean- 


ingly. 

So the dining room girls had begun to 
discuss the matter! Rachael retired to 
her room and shed bitter tears. She did 
not go down to dinner; and the girl who 
attended to the rooms on that floor re- 
ported at the desk that there were sounds 
of woe in number seven. 

But Rachael had learned one lesson by 
the experience: a friend was an asset. 
With the little woman to welcome her to 
a seat on the piazza, it had been possible 
to get the needed, out-of-doors element of 
life. The very day of her going Rachael 
discovered the perils of being without 
that friendly refuge. ‘The driver of the 
baggage truck accosted her with an in- 
sinuating smile as she was making the 
rounds of the plaza. He held out an um- 
brella, stating that he thought it was hers; 
that it had been left in the truck the night 
that she had come; and he had forgotten 
to fetch it to her. 

Rachael knew that it was a lie; and be- 
sides, his eye told another story as he 
leered at her familiarly. He endeavored 
to assume confidential relations in dis- 
cussing it. Aware that every eye would 
be upon her if she permitted conversation 
under such self-evident circumstances, 
almost bursting with anger at the un- 
warranted assumption, determined to rid 
herself at one blow of his hated presence, 
she replied shortly 

“I brought no umbrella, thank you,” 
and turned sharply away, running head- 
long up the stairs to gain the privacy and 
protection of her own room where she 
could turn the key. 

“T want a friend! I want a friend!’ she 
repeated over and over; and friendship 
took on new values to her lonely heart. 


EVERTHELESS, Rachael Masters 
was receiving an education at that 
summer hotel. She learned to defy the 
demons of social estimates; she learned to 
control her expression; she learned to wait 
in silence and watch the enemy spinning a 
web—without herself falling into it. She 
carried herself with the dignity of a lady, 
though everyone ‘was against her. She 
learned to forget small matters when she 
had work to do. 

Never was a girl better behaved. She 
remained downstairs very little, and that 
after meals, and when the guests were 
congregated so that all might see how she 

carried herself. She never loitered about 

the office, but went straight to the point 
where she had decided to rock and read; 
and she made it a point to fetch her note- 
book as well as a text-book, so that all 
might see that she was occupied with 
serious business, she did not take walks 
and never wandered in the shrubbery, 
but chose always an exposed position. 

The few gentlemen of Manzanillo were 
confused about Rachael, wondering about 
her, and a bit uncertain. The women 
were not confused; they saw the bleached 
hair, the rouge, the effects of past expe- 
rience—and that the truck driver would 
have liked to have a confidential word. 
The men for the most part desired an 
acquaintance, but a girl who sat in the 
open and courted a glance from no one 
was a puzzle. After vainly trying to ob- 
tain that glance they remained sulkily 
indifferent. 

Not so the women; they devoured her 
with their eyes when at a distance. If by 








chance they were throwa into close con- 
nection with her, they did not know that 
she existed. 

Mrs. Dohrman circulated _ busily, 
assembled the boarders by twos and 
threes—now that the ear trumpet did 
not herald her remarks from the house- 
tops—and kept the interest at the highest 
pitch. 


N the meantime, Rachael was improving 

in looks as well as in poise. Every day 
she took the baths; every day she brushed 
the offending hair till it was as glossy as a 
mirror. She began to cut the ends which 
were split with the acids used to keep the 
hair white; and every night she rubbed 
it with a towel till she was so tired that 
she could rub no more. A woman osteo- 
pathic healer came to the hotel, and Ra- 
chael was her first patient, complaining 
that her digestion was not as good as she 
wished. Almost at once she began to 
grow plump and rosy. The lady doctor 
became interested in her, and would not 
take the side of the women against Ra- 
chael. In her office much of the time, the 
doctor did not see what happened to 
Rachael; but she did hear discussions 
that angered her. She was filled with 
indignation at the means used to ensnare 
the feet of a girl who was busy with esti- 
mable occupation. To her came Mrs. 
Dohrman, who, in passing, had seen her 
exchange pleasantries with Rachael on 
the piazza. 

But Mrs. Dohrman had reckoned with- 
out her host when she set out to turn 
this new source of support from her vic- 
tim; in fact she was in a worse state at 
the close of the interview than when she 
had attacked the ear trumpet. The 
friends who gathered about them to listen 
heard rather an interesting account of 
“Jimmie” and the success of the writing. 
Mrs. Dohrman closed the interview by 
commanding the dancing element to 
“shake a foot,” ramming a nickel into 
the slot of the machine-piano against 
which the lady doctor was leaning, and 
making noise enough to drown her voice. 
The school of scandal develops the re- 
sourcefulness of its pupils, and Mrs. 
Dohrman was a student of long standing. 

But the women at Manzanillo could not 
be persuaded to openly espouse a girl 
with bleached hair against whom there 
were whispers, even though she aroused 
their curiosity. They were wives, or 
mothers, or sweethearts; and their in- 
stincts were against all such “creatures.” 
Self-protection is the first law of life; and 
when the good-natured doctor pointed 
out that they protected themselves 
against but one-half of the danger, they 
shrugged their shoulders in apathetic 
denial of interest in the rest of the matter, 
no doubt arguing that halfway protection 
is better than none at all. 

Rachael studied the crowd individually 
and collectively. She could see no face 
in which she dared to put her trust. 
More than that, she caught a word be- 
tween Mrs. Dohrman and a friend which 
indicated that the proprietor of the hotel 
was to be approached; and the whispered 
comments turned her blood to ice, for she 
had come to understand that she was 
the object of most of the cogitations of 
that worthy’s burning mind. Rachael 
saw more plainly each day the hurt ad- 
ministered to her cause by the recall of 
her friend of the ear trumpet. 

















Louis Dohrman also caught the venom 
of the attack upon the innocent victim 
of his attempted defense. Under ordinary 
circumstances he would have let matters 
run their own course; but the natural 
antagonism of mother and son kept both 
thinking upon the subject in hand. In 
addition to being most uncomfortable, 
Louis began to feel that he owed some- 
thing to Rachael. His one desire was to 
leave the hotel, and had it been possible 
would have done so within the first forty- 
eight hours, but he had been specially 
commissioned by his father to care for 
his mother, who was really ill with ner- 
vous disorders and on the verge of a break- 
down. She would not leave the hotel; 
his only course was to remain with her. 
Curiously intertwined with duty came a 
desire to—by circuitous methods—still 
the clamor which his unfortunate remarks 


had raised. 


lies Dohrman became anxious to 
meet Rachael. Often he sought her 
eye—a thing to which his mother was not 
blind. But though he was often certain 
that the girl had just withdrawn her eyes, 
he could never so much as win a glance. 
The situation was unendurable. He wrote 
his father that he did not consider Man- 
zanillo a good place for his mother because 
of the altitude, but the father replied 
that his mother must choose for herself 
in the matter. There was nothing to do 
but stay on and take the consequences; 
though what those consequences might 
be the harassed son could not even con- 
jecture. They would be bad enough in 
any case. 

To add to the measure of his discom- 
forts, the clerk called him into the office 
one evening to discuss the return of the 
proprietor. Louis had been inclined to 
avoid the clerk’s presence because of cer- 
tain broad smiles which a deferential 
manner hardly sufficed to cover; but the 
clerk was interested in the case, and had 
talked with the lady doctor. 

“T think T’ll have a talk with the girl. 
I’d hate to see her run out; and she might 
go somewhere else, if she knew in time 
what was coming.” 

“Tt would be just as bad anywhere else— 
women’|l always be that way towards her 
till—till she’s lost the look of it so plain,” 
the clerk said. “It’s a doggoned shame to 
have her hounded out of a place when 
she’s behaving herself as she does here!’’ 

He glanced apologetically at Louis, 
and cleared his throat. ‘‘What’d she do 
to your mother to start the row?” he 
asked. 

“*T wasn’t she; it was I who started it. 
Mother and I have fought ever since I 
came into this world—only we haven’t 
spoiled a life before that I know of; that 
is, we haven’t spoiled any lives but our 
own. The worst of it is that I’m the only 
child, and can’t cut and run as I ought to. 
She ill have me with her every day. It’s 
hell for us both; but she’s for that hell, 
and she’s a good stoker. Damn it all! 
Ask that girl if she will see me for about 
ten minutes.” 

But Rachael received the message as an 

insult. “I do not know the young man, 
and I do not wish to know him. Tell him 
so. 
Louis sought the lady doctor, and the 
end of it was that the doctor came to 
Rachael. Rachael welcomed her warmly, 
but she would not see Louis Dohrman. 
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SHOTGUNS: 
ise2ttinea SHOT SHELLS 


RE you one of the thousands of men who 
will be selecting a new gun this year? 


As a sportsman, all you know about guns and every- 
thing you want in your gun, should lead you to 


Remington UMC. 


The Remington UMC Pump Gun if your choice is for 
the hand operated repeater — the Remington UMC 
Autoloading Shotgun if you prefer that type of arm. 


Solid breech, hammerless—strong, simple, workman- 
like —their shooting qualities in the field and at the 
traps attested by thousands of sportsmen of the very 
first class. 


And for your Ammunition—if you are guided by 
the men in the front rank of the shooting game, 
you will use Remington UMC Steel Lined “ Speed 
Shells” to the exclusion of all others. 


You know what that steel lining means — the punch, 
the penetration, that extra margin of speed that counts 
in results. 


Sold by Sporting Goods Dealers in Your Town 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 

Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
Woolworth Building, New York 
REMINGTON UMC OF CANADA, Limited 
Windsor, Ontario 





Clear Your Throat 


La” "Toke 


Quick Relief for Husky, Hoarse, Tickling Throats 
25c at all Drug Stores. Sample for two-cent stamp 
Frederick Stearns & Company, Detroit, U.S. A. 


In Business Over Sixty Years 
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° 
Fairy Garden 
A fragrance as elusive 
and delicate as the breeze 
that floats over the garden 
hedge. A texture as soft 
and smooth as a butterfly’s 
wing. A quality as pure 
and refreshing as the heart 
of the flowers themselves, 
These are the charms of that 
most delightful aid to beauty. 


CARMEN 
COMPLEXION 


POWDER 


White, Pink, Flesh,Cream 
50c Everywhere 


STAFFORD-MILLER CO,, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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of the Season 


The New Double Grip 


Boston Garter 


TwoVelvet Grips,’ Satin Pads, Cable Web 


A new grade far superior to 
any gartersold heretofore for 
less than 50 cents. Holds 
the sock at two points and 
- insures neat and trim ankles, 
Ideal for year-round wear. 
Wom with any style or 
weight of underwear. Try 
a pair today. Ask for num- 
ber 835 Boston Garter, 35 


* Double Grips,” 35c-50c 
“Single Grips.” 25c-50c 


GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON 





For the Soldier’s Family 
Been soe boy's ““home clothes’’ clean, fresh, neat and free from 
ee White Tar Garment Bags 
Airtight—Mothproof 
With handy hooks and hangers inside—six sizes: 


Size | Pine Tar | Odorless| Oedar 
24x6x24 3 
30x6x40 
24x6x37 
30x6xd0 
30x6x60 
30x6x70 





Lavender Garment Bags; also White Tar 
Moth Paper, in pine 90c a roll; cedar $1,00. 
At your regular store or direct from us. 
Write for free booklet on clothes protection 
and moth prevention. 


THE WHITE TAR CO., Dept. 22, 103 John St., New York 
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“T don’t know for sure that it, isn’t 
some scheme between them, and besides 
I don’t like to speak with him, now that 
his mother is openly discussing us in the 
lobby. I came here to work. I work, 
and you know it. I have a right here, 
and I won’t be turned out of this hotel 
without such a row that they’ll all re- 
member it. I can’t afford to be sent 
away from any place.” 

“No, you certainly can’t,” the doctor 
agreed. “Now I’Il tell you what I'll do; 
I’ll see the proprietor as soon as he comes 
home, and I’ll put your case before him 
so that nothing is going to happen—unless 
they’d put a job up on you.” 

She looked at Rachael with a curious 
puzzled glance, studying out the proba- 
bilities of the suggestion. 

Rachael had not lived in a hotbed of 
intrigue and subtilty three years without 
understanding what the other hinted. 
She remembered the truck driver, and 
that he also was now an enemy, because 
of the laugh that had been raised after 
he had failed to ‘fetch her out of her 
shell.” She grew white as she considered 
what was ahead of her. 

But the concentration of those weeks 
upon defense had built up a body of de- 
fense upon which Rachael could call. As 
she returned to her room, she knew that 
upon herself, and not upon the doctor, 
must rest her freedom to live and work 
in that place; she had not escaped Sol 
and Kitty to fall a victim to Mrs. Dohr- 
man nor to any other woman who chose 
to consider her a danger. She sat down 
to consider, and out of that hour of con- 
sidering ways and means came a distinct 
plan of action. 

“T will watch for the next stageload of 
boarders that comes in, and I will see if 
there isn’t some woman among them that 
would stand for me if she understood. I 
must have a friend; and I’m going to get 
at some woman before the rest have had 
a chance to enlist her on the other side. 
I’ll ask her frankly to stand by me.” 

The doctor, to whom she had returned 
to explain her action, hurt her worse than 
all the rest put together, for she took a 
whole minute in which to consider the 
move before she spoke: 

“T’ll help you in whatever way I can,” 
she said, but the moment of her greatest 
opportunity had passed while she con- 
sidered. Rachael returned slowly to her 
room, the blood drumming in her ears, 
and the tears welling up in spite of her 
utmost efforts to control them. 





By Rachael did not let herself cry for 
long. The early stage would be due 
before she was dressed, unless she hurried. 
Flinging off her waist, she rushed to the 
washstand. She had forgotten that her 
pitcher had been emptied by a late bath. 
(The chambermaid was also a waitress 
at the inland hotel). There was nothing 
to do but to get the water for herself, for 
the girl would already be downstairs. It 
took time to replace and button up her 
dress; her kimono lay handy and she 
flung it on and flew down the hall to the 
faucet, which was placed there for such 
emergencies. 

As she fitted the pitcher under the pipe 
she caught her breath with a gasp, for the 
horn of the stage sounded clear and strong 
as it wound its way around the last turn 
in the road. 


“Oh dear! 


I wanted—” 


Rachael did not finish the sentence, for 
in turning to hurry back to her room her 
sleeve caught on the hooked nose of the 
faucet, and she was jerked violently back 
against the projecting corner of a turn in 
the hall. The pitcher fell to the floor 
with a crash as she swayed and caught 
at the wall to support herself. It was a 
dazed but otherwise unhurt girl that 
picked herself up from the floor a moment 
later. The pitcher was broken, and there 
was nothing to do but to go back to her 
room without the water. 

She gathered up the torn sleeve of her 
kimono and started down the hall—just 
in time to run plump into Mrs. Land and 
Marie as they were being ushered into the 
room next to hers. Rachael shut her 
door behind her and sat down to consider. 
She forgot that she had on the scarlet 
kimono; she forgot that her sleeve was 
torn; she forgot everything but the fact 
that she had determined upon asking the 
first woman who presented herself to take 
up her defense before that woman should 
have a chance to become prejudiced 
against her. But Rachael never for one 
moment had thought of the wife of Doctor 
Land in that relation, and her courage 
began to ooze. 

At that moment it happened that 
Rachael looked out of her window; Mrs. 
Dohrman walked in the garden with her 
son. Rachael knew that if she waited till 
Mrs. Land went down to luncheon, the 
mischief might be done! Without wait- 
ing to dress, unconscious that she was 
not arrayed in her usual costume, know- 
ing nothing, seeing nothing but the need 
of haste, Rachael walked quickly out 
and to the door adjoining her own. 

“You are Mrs. Land. I am Rachael 
Masters. I have something important to 
say to you,” she said when the door 
opened. ‘Your husband was my physi- 
clan some time ago.” 

“Come in!’ Mrs. Land spoke with as- 
tonishment and question in her eyes. 
“This is my daughter, Miss Post, Miss 
Masters. Will you have a seat?” 


T was an embarrassing second that the 
girl went through as she seated her- 
self in the presence of the two women in 
all the world that she had least expected 
to face; but with the sense of hurry upon 
her, she plunged into her tale. 

“T am a patient of your husband’s,” 
she said to the older woman. “I—m 
life has not always been all it should be, 
but— but he insisted that I should change 
that, and—and I have tried. It was at 
his suggestion that I started. He—he 
was good enough to see that I ought to, 
and—and he always treated me as a 
gentleman should. He told me how to 
go about it. That is—he told me to let 
my hair grow out the right color, and to 
put off the perfume and stuff. He got 
me—what he did that was best for me 
was that he got me to writing for my liv- 
ing; and then he insisted that I should 
—should straighten up. He—he went 
out of my life suddenly. It was this 
way.” 

She told them of the writing, of what 
the doctor had done for her by listening 
to her’ work, of Jimmie and the clay, of 
her efforts to live and work in private 
since leaving the hospital, of Sol and 
Kitty, of the truck driver, and of Kate. 
She enlarged upon Kate and her friendly 
advice and helpfulness. Then she told 
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them of Mrs. Dohrman and her son, and 
of the little woman with the ear-trumpet. 

“It was she that made me come to 
you,” Rachael added. 

“To us! How so?” the older woman 
asked in astonishment. 

“Well, it was the little woman who 
showed me, without knowing it, what a 
girl like me needs. J need a friend.” 

Rachael let the statement fall into the 
silence about her with what force it 
could, noting that the older woman drew 
back, but that the younger woman’s eyes 
burned eagerly. 

“What—what could a friend do for 
you?” Mrs. Land asked. 

Rachael answered the mother, but it 
was the daughter that she questioned 
with her eyes as she did so. 

“She could stand up for me enough to 
see that I had a little—even a very Little 
backing, so that I could go on with my 
work.” 

“How so?”’ Mrs. Land asked, and there 
was reluctance in her face as well as sym- 
pathy; and the reluctance grew. 

“Well, if the worst comes to the worst, 
I want someone in this hotel that will 
say a word to the proprietor for the wo- 
man who works and behaves herself. I 
want a woman who will exchange a word 
with me before the guests, now and then, 
in the ramada, or about the grounds. I 
won’t impose my presence upon her.” 

The older woman shrank; but Rachael 
was fighting for her life, and words burned 
upon her tongue. ‘You can’t turn me 
away as women usually dispose of girls 
who—who have made mistakes. I’m 
living right, and I only plead for the 
chance to do my work. I want you to 
come up to my case as a woman should 
come up to another’s.” 

“Do you think you could stick to it? 
They rarely do,” the mother said. 


@ Bat daughter’s eyes burned with in- 
dignation at her mother’s question; 
but before she could speak, Rachael an- 
swered eagerly and without rancor: 

“Tm sure I could, if I could go on with 
my work.’ She thought a moment and 
added: “You know I’ve done a lot of 
thinking about myself, and I’ve come to 
see that it’s been the work I love that 
makes me stick. I believe that the reason 
that so many girls fail is because they 
have to do work that they hate while 
they are trying to straighten up. People 
talk a lot about right and wrong; but it 
isn’t any sense of having done wrong 
that makes a girl do better—it’s a matter 
of occupation. It’s ‘Jimmie’ that’s sav- 
ing me from the old life. I’ve been so 
tired, and so sick of trying to hide, that 
if I hadn’t had something to do that kept 
me hoping for better things, I’d have 
given up. I think that’s the way with 
all the girls.” 

“But that Kitty! There you have a 
case—and my daughter—’ Mrs. Land 
spoke incoherently, rising and walking 
nervously about the room. 

Rachael interrupted eagerly: “Kitty’s 
just a fool; and there are lots of fools in 
the world outside of—outside of ‘the life.’ 
I know what you think about me where 
your daughter is concerned—that’s part 
of it, and I don’t blame you. You do have 
to think about the other girl in the case. 
That is,” she continued more slowly, 
“that is, unless the other girl thinks for 
herself. It’s backbone that’s needed 
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The Importance of 


having the Law on YOUR side 


The most wonderful thing about law is the protection it gives to the man who is 
right and who knows he is right. The man who unaerstands the first principles of 
Business Law may be prudent in ordinary business transactions, but the man who has 
Parsons’ Laws of Business at his elbow never guesses. He knows! He knows that 
he knows! And he has the Law on his side. ‘The man who depends only on the law of 
common sense is sure to find out that: 


Many a will is contested and upset 

Many a deed or lease contains a clause that he doesn’t KNOW about 

Many a note proves worthless 

Many a contract contains a qualifying or nullifying provision 

Many aman suffers financial loss or has the expense of a lawsuit, because 
he did not KNOW, or provide against the invasion of, his RIGHTS 


Parsons’ Laws of Business (19/7 Edition) 


is the one great, standard text and reference book on Business Law, the book that saves endless lawyers’ con- 
sultations and fees; the book that keeps you out of legal entanglements; the book that insures you against 
legal mistakes; the book that sharpens your intellect and fires the ambition of young men in business or just 
entering business; the book that hundreds of business and professional men recommend and thousands use; 
the book that should be in the home or on the desk of every man or woman who owns property; who is in 
business; who does business and who has ambition to succeed. 























Do you make Contracts? 
Are you an Investor? 
Are you a Banker? 

Is your life Insured? 

Are you a Partner? 

Are you an Employer? 
Are you an Agent? 

Do you hold a Note? 


Have you given a Nete? 

Do you take Boarders? 

Is your house or other property 
Insured? 

Are you an Author? 

Are you a Manufacturer? 

Do you run or own a Car? 

Are you a Farmer? 
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On these subjects and on all other conceivable vital business matters 
there are chapters in Parsons’ Laws of Business written by that great 
constitutional lawyer, Prof. Theophilus Parsons, in untechnical, under- 
standable business English. Each chapter is a clear, forceful, author- 
itative exposition of its subject, and you need this book because you 
need to know that you are right. 














This is the great book of 946 pages of Business 
Law of which over 300,000 copies have been sold; 









the book that contains revised and authorita- 
tive legal FORMS of all kinds. 
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a If you’re a lawabiding citizen youneed this book 
Is Your Will Contest-Proof? 


Consult Theophilus Parsons, formerly Professor of Law in Harvard University, in his remarkable book 
Parsons’ Laws of Business. In this work he gives the world a wonderful exposition of the laws of inheri- 
tance; explains the peculiar provisions required in wills and so clarifies the principles of inheritance law that 
when you have finished this chapter you can, aided and guided by the contest proof forms given in Parsons’ 
Laws of Business, yourself be an authority on the drawing up of so important a document. 


Are You An Executor? 


Guardian? 

Do you know the duties, the powers, the rights of beneficiaries, and that executors are entitled to com- 
pensation in the administration of their sacred trust? Prof. Parsons has written two wonderful chapters on 
these all-important subjects in his Laws of Business—chapters that for real information value to the layman 
are probably unequaled in legal literature. 


Do You Know the Peculiar Kinks 
in the Laws Relating to Married Women? 


Do you know the property rights of husband, wife, children; or other heirs, of blood relations; how they 
vary in different States? In clear, untechnical, understandable terms Prof. Parsons points out the pitfalls 
awaiting those who are careless of dower rights. Parsons’ Laws of Business in these wonderful chapters show 
how indispensable this book is to women as guide and counsellor. 


Are You An Inventor? 


Do you know that not one inventor in a hundred ever enjoys the financial reward of his discoveries, simply 
because he was ignorant of his rights under the patent laws? Forget, if you please, that Parsons’ Laws of 
Business contains about 900 other pages and consider only Prof. Parsons’ masterful exposition of patent laws, 
on how to proceed, on Application Forms, on Caveats, on Assignments and Grants, on Appeals, on Interfer- 
ences, on License, on Foreign Patents; on Trade-marks, etc., and you would have a book worth many times its 
remarkably low price. 


Do You Own Property? 
Expect To? 


Nothing more fires the ambition of the men or women than the expectation of owning a home or making a 
real-estate investment. How important to know that your contracts, deeds, and other documents are cor- 
rectly drawn, so that you may be sure of a clear title! Prof. Parsons’ chapters in his Laws of Business are 
absolutely authoritative on ownership lease and title, as well as on the rights of tenants, on trespass, rental, 
etc., etc. Every property-owner, every prospective property-owner, needs this wonderful book. It contains 
every standard form of Deed, Mortgage, Release, Lien, Lease, drawn up by a master mind. 


Examine this indispensable, newly revised, up-to-date, 
1917 Edition of Parsons’ LAWS OF BUSINESS FREE 
FILL OUT THE COUPON 
A special price of $3.50 is accorded SUNSET subscribers on Parsons’ Laws of Business 


(1917 EDITION) 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, Sunset Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
SPEC IAL OFFER Enclosed find $3.85 for which you may send me SUNSET for one year and 

Parsons’ Laws oF Business. I understand that if Lam not satisfied after 
having had the book five days for examination, I am to return same to you in good condition postpaid and you 
are to refund the purchase price of same. 
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RYPTOK 
GLASSES 
‘THE INVISIBLE BIFOCALS 


KRYPTOKS (pronounced Crip-tocks) 
keep your eyes young in usefulness because 
they combine near and far vision in one pair 
of glasses. They keep your eyes young in 
looks because they are free from the age- 
revealing seam or heen of old-style double- 
vision (bifocal) glasses. 

Ask your oculist, optometrist or optician 


about KRYPTOK Glasses. 
Write for booklet, ‘‘Eyesight Efficiency.’’ 


KRYPTOK COMPANY, INC. 
1059 Old South Building Boston, Mass. 


The old 
Bifocal 
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Prevent your linoleums 
from cracking— 


Keep them bright, sanitary and 
their colors as fresh as on the day 
they were purchased. Use only 
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It cleans as it polishes—without gum- 
my, oily deposit or odor. 


At your dealevs = 25c to $3.00 
CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO., Chicago - Toronto - London 


DUGUUQUAQEEUDDOUCERGUUROLODESOKREDOUDOVESESURRSDOMEDEONEORGLEDGOE 


“WHY NOT WIN! 


A strong man, strong in mind and strong in 
body, can make niore money in a single year 
than a weakling in a lifetime. You can ac- 
quire perfect physical and mental develop- 
ment easily, quickly and surely. No fads to 
| follow, no medicines to buy, no worthless 
apparatus required, Let Permanent Health 
banish doctor bills. 

America Needs Men 
Big business demands men whose healthy 
bodies and keen minds will stand the strain 
of the strenuous life, Build up your hody 
through natural methods. Make work a 
pleasure, Command your business and con- 
quer its worries. Get that vitality, nervous 
strength and energy that will enable you to 
lead, not follow, 
It CAN Be Done: It’s Not Hard 
Strongfortism will help you as it has helped 
thousands of others. True Health and Happi- 
ness are synonymous terms. Right now, 
write me and ask for my book, “Intelligence 
in Physical and Health Culture” written by 
the strongest and most successful physical 
culture instructor in the world. Enclose 5c 
for mailing. 
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LIONEL STRONGFORT, 259 Park Bldg. Newark, N.J. 





among women. When the other girl 
has—” . 

Marie Post had been sitting forward in 
her chair; she broke in at that point de- 
cidedly: 

“The other girl is beginning to,” she 
said. 

“To what?” the mother asked with a 
note of vexation in her voice, her question 
addressed to her own flesh and blood. 

“To think about these things—as 
touching the lives of herself and her chil- 
dren,” came the quick response, and there 
was a look on Marie’s part of being 
glad of the opportunity. ‘‘We’ve talked 
a lot in our training class about ‘unity.’ 
Once we got on this very question. 
don’t see that it’s going to do much good 
to teach unity unless we have backbone 
enough, as Miss Masters has said, to live 
up toit. We ought to back up a girl who 
has made such a fight as she has. Surely 
we can do as well as that Irish woman! 
What’s more than that,’ Marie Post 
said, addressing her mother in positive 
terms, “you have Papa right here in the 
hotel with you, Mamma, and if you want 
to be friends with Miss Masters and can 
get Papa to back you up, nobody can be 
hurt if you do it.” 

“You forget the gossip in the San 
Francisco hospital!’ the older woman 
returned crisply. ‘I didn’t make a fuss 
about that; but it does count now.” 

The younger woman was dashed by the 
reproach in her mother’s voice, and the 
fact was not a pleasant fact to meet; but 
her eyes wandered over the pleading girl 
before her and her vision cleared. 

“That story can only count as much as 
you and Papa together will let it count. 
Papa didn’t send flowers, and he didn’t 
send notes. I did send the clay, and I'll 
face the world against such miscon- 
struction. J’m not afraid.” 

“But what about Lawrence?” the older 
woman asked. 


ARIE POST swung the question 

aside easily. “I can square any 
deal with Lawrence that my father and 
my mother are willing to support me in,” 
she said half-scornfully. 

The mother was stung by the nature of 
the statement. “Oh, well, ’m not pulling 
Miss Masters down; but—but there are 
things to consider. Joe, and Nell, and 
Betty come Monday.” 

“Suppose they do?” the daughter said, 
her sympathies thoroughly enlisted on the 
side of the girl standing in her presence. 
“Let Joe and Nell and Betty come—we'll 
enlist them! You and papa stand at my 
back, and I'll get the girls and Joe to 
stand at yours; and we'll make every 
woman in this hotel ashamed to do any- 
thing else than fall into line. We've 
talked in our class a lot about social 
questions; and this is a social question. 
No one person can do it, but one person— 
this little person,’ she said, rising and 
crossing her heart, “this little person, 
who sees the point, can pull the rest along 
if she’s willing. It’s because we never 
think of that one person being ourself 
that things don’t get done. We'll all 
boost,” she said, reaching out and laying 
her hand on the torn sleeve of the scarlet 
kimono. “We’ll all boost.” 

That friendly touch thrilled Rachael 
Masters to the heart with its promise, but 
a broader knowledge of life than that of 
the girl before her could have made her 


hesitate. Her eyes glistened with tears 
as she answered. 

“Tt is sweet of you—oh, so sweet!” she 
said, taking the hand resting on her arm 
into her own. The two girls swung apart, 
yet stood united by that clasp. “But 
there are things to be considered. Your 
mother is right—we do have to consider 
the other girl. It is married women’s 
work to—to save us girls. If your mother 
would bring her work and sit by me for 
an hour on the ramada—openly—this 
afternoon, and every afternoon while you 
are here; if she’d call you up and speak to 
you in passing, but send you on your way 
again when it was done, there wouldn’t be 
anything said about you, and there would 
be something said about me that would help 
me to stay on here and go ahead with my 
writing.” 


RS. LAND saw that her daughter ' 


meant to make her do as Rachael 
requested, and she was terrified of that 
which might happen to that daughter. 

“What will Lawrence think!’ she 
breathed. 

“He’d know far better than either of 
you could what you were doing for me,” 
Rachael flung out, for the first time show- 
ing contempt. 

Marie Post’s face flushed a deep crim- 
son, and then the real woman in her came 
forth honestly. 

“T think he would—by what he’s told 
me about his life,” she said slowly, and 
her eyes glistened suddenly with tears. 
“T_| had a notion to turn him down 
when he told me—till he explained. He 
pointed out that he probably wasn’t the 
only man who had met life and met it 
wrong that would ask me to marry him. 
He said whenever we women made our- 
selves fit to have a man’s confidence we'd 
get it. I—I’ve done a lot of thinkin 
since that day and—and boys are seed 
on—Lawrence told me.” 

Rachael interrupted eagerly, her fingers 
tightening on the friendly hand she still 
held. 

“You’re right!” she cried. 
there are persons in ‘the life’ whose busi- 
ness it is to hunt out the young boys— 
and start them. When you think of it 
all—of the boy’s coaxing body; of the 
woman who waits around the corner; of 
men—to whom these things are nothing 
but a joke—! Oh, if you knew as we 
know!” 

Marie’s lips quivered. 

“T don’t know as you know—but I saw 
in Lawrence’s face the terrible thing that 
had been done to him.” 

With her eyes aflame, she turned half- 
accusingly to her mother. 

“Men do have ideas of purity—I know 
they do. It wasn’t what he said about it; 
it was the expression of his face—so sad. 
He did want to be like I was—and—and 
I just cuddled down in his arms, and [| 
told him I was sorry about it, but that 
we'd meet life together just the same; 
and now I know—I know that it came to 
us so that we might meet it together in 
this other sense. Think of it! And he 
came pretty near not telling me for fear 
he’d lose me!” 

She choked abruptly, and then there 
were three in tears over a situation which 
could have been met so simply if only 
anyone had thought to do it in a common- 
sense way—as Rachael pointed out after 
a time. 


“Why, 
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The older woman bowed her head in 
reluctant submission to her daughter’s 
wishes; she was no match for them as they 
stood linked against her. 

Marie gave a little cry, and swung 
about so that she stood very close to 
Rachael, and facing her, her eyes wide | 
with a sudden idea. 

“T can tell you where you can have vie | 
quiet in which to work,” she said ex- : 
citedly. “There’s a place—just outside 
New York—where a lot of artists and 
writers live. A colony of them. There 
you'll be rated by what you can do; and | 
people there are too busy making beauti- 
ful things to dig up ugly facts and discuss 
them. Oh, it’s the loveliest idea! Of 
course you'll go there; and as the author | 
of those blessed ‘Jimmie Stories’ you’ll 
be one of the real folks. We'll keep you 
right here at the hotel with us as long as 
we stay; and when we’ve got to go back 

to the city we’ll see you onto the Overland 
Limited, and you'll go to New York; and 
the people of that colony will back you | 
up if you work. I know, for it was one of | 
the places given us to study when I was 
taking Social Service training. And I’m 
going to come and sit on the ramada with 
you here every single day—to be sure I 
don’t lose my ‘viewpoint,’ as our pro- | 
fessor in Social Service used to say.” 

It had been a long speech. Wishing to | 
change the subject, she reached over and | 
touched the torn sleeve of the scarlet | 
kimono, with the sense of companionship | 
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pounded her scheme of outwitting the 
woman who had been hounding Rachael. 
She told him of their eastern plans. 
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she still further explained. 


With incredulous eyes, Doctor Land 
regarded his step-daughter a moment | 


and then collapsed into the nearest rock- 
ing chair. 
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“The deuce!” he said. Ask Your Dealer For 
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We Challenge Comparison 


of this superb Vose Grand at $575 F. O. B. 
Boston with the product of any other piano 
manufacturer in the world. 


The skill and experience of three generations of Vose 
are concentrated upon the production of this mag- 
nificent instrument. By reason of its admittedly 
superior musical qualities, its finer material and ex- 
pert construction the Vose has won for itself a place of 
permanent prominence in the better American homes, 

Time payments accepted. Delivered 

to your home free of charge. Liberal 

allowance for old pianos. If inter- 

ested ina Piano or Player Piano send 

Jor beautifully illustrated catalog. 


VOSC 


VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
168 Boylston Street - Boston, Mass. 
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If they are streaked, faded, cracked, ravelled 
or show pin-holes, you may know they are 
not Oswego or Chouaguen (Shoo-A-Gen) 
Shade Cloth. 


Made by the Oswego Mills since 1871. The 
highest quality of shade cloth that can be 
produced regardless of price. Come in a 
wide range of exquisite colors. Ask for 
them by name. Sold and mounted by all 
good dealers. 


Write today for “Shade Craft and Harmon- 
ious Decoration,’’ a free book which tells 
how to make your home attractive. Address 
“Department J.’’ 


STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
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The Light that Burned All Night 


(Continued from page 32) 


and she fell. Then a stab of dreadful 
agony, and Hannah Stroth was swept 
out on a black sea whose borders roar 
with a voice beyond earth. The fallen 
cottonwood pinned her limbs to the 
ground. 

The night that came upon her, pris- 
oned, was an age-long horror. Now her 
brain would clear, and she would see stars 
set in illimitable black depths, hear the 
yap-yap of a coyote somewhere away off. 
Now feeble struggle against the weight 
that pinned her down would bring on- 
slaughts of pain, dissolving weakness and 
a drifting back to the bleak world. The 
border line between was so tenuous that 
the night with stars and the night without 
became fused; both framed nightmare. 

She heard a voice and opened her eyes 
to sunlight. A face was bending close 
to hers—the bearded face of the man she 
knew as the tramp. In his eyes her tor- 
pid and fever-tired perception read, 
nevertheless, deep compassion. 

“I seen your light weren’t burnin’,” 
Steve murmured in the manner of apol- 
ogy, “so I rid right over just as soon’s I 
could. You’re bad hurt, ma’m.” Her 
features gave no sign; a great lassitude 
weighed her down. Trouble in the man’s 
eyes deepened; they wavered, then came 
back to hers, desperately. Red showed 
through the beard. 

“Nearest woman is ole Mis’ Sturdee 
over to Dry Fork, an’ that’s quite a piece 
of riding. I don’t reckon your laig oughta 
wait for me to fetch her. So, excusin’ my 
bein’ a man—an’ it’! hurt some—” 

She felt a firm grasp about her stocking 
at the knee, another on the ankle; then 
the knife of pain and unconsciousness. 


HEN the entrywoman won back to 
shore again she was lying in her 
bunk. She tried to move, but one part of 
her body was numbed and irresponsive. 
Her hand went groping down her skirt to 
encounter the shape of a wooden splint; she 
could feel through the denim where the 
knot was tied above her knee. Then she 
remembered. A qualm not of pain flowed 
over her. The door opened; she saw the 
man entering with a pail of water, and 
blood crawled against the whiteness of 
her cheeks. 
“Please—you,” she spoke with difh- 
culty. ‘‘Get a woman to come here. ]—” 
“Yes, ma’am; just as soon’s I can fix 
you some tea—bean soup’s nigh done 
already.” Steve was hurrying his speech 
defensively. “Then I'll make it across to 
Dry Fork, an’ fetch Mis’ Sturdee an’ 
telephone for a doctor to come out from 
town. Yes, ma’am, I’ll soon be leavin’ 
you be, an’ you'll have proper care.” 
He turned to pour water into a heavy 
coffee-pot, and set it on the stove. Then, 
as if in afterthought, ““My name’s Hart 
—Steve Hart; an’-—I’m herder on a band 
of sheep three-four miles down the valley.” 
He gave a quick look over his shoulder to 
see how she would take this confession, a 
confession wrung from his soul by what 
he deemed the necessities of playing 
square. Her face was unrufHed. 
Steve drew the table to the bunk’s side, 
set on it a bowl of soup and a cup of rank 





tea, then hovered uncertainly in the back- 
ground under pretense of searching for 
his hat. Hannah Stroth vaguely felt 
the necessity of thanking him; but she 
remembered the knot about the splint 
and could not. The man went out. She 
heard hoofbeats dwindle in the distance. 


T was dusk when the sheep herder, rid- 

ing alone, dropped his bridle rein be- 
fore the door of the solitary house in the 
wilderness. The man paused before he 
opened the door as if to gather resolution. 
Stopping just across the threshold, he 
looked anxiously to the bunk. Rosy 
light played through the window on the 
woman’s face, softening its lines to an 
afterglow of youth. She had unbound 
her hair and done it into a thick braid, 
which fell over the white of a nightrobe. 
There was about her an appeal of help- 
lessness, something far removed from the 
rugged independence which had given 
the blight to Steve’s first overtures. 
Steve saw all this and his embarrassment 
increased. He read, too, the look of 
doubt in the woman’s eyes when they 
beheld him standing alone. 

“You don’t know me, an’ you probably 
taken me for a liar, ma’am,” he blurted 
out. “But ole Mis’ Sturdee she’s gone to 
Two Moons an’ there’s nobody to home 
but her grandchildren. But I telephoned 
to Doc Henry in town, an’ he’s bringin’ 
Mis’ Sturdee out with him.” 

“When?”? came the query from the 
bunk. 

“Right off in the morning, ma’am”—a 
stifled sigh from the bunk. ‘‘Which he 
couldn’t make it sooner,” Steve stumbled 
on in desperation, “because Mis’ Halsy, 
the hotelkeeper’s wife, is a’ havin’ her 
fifth—leastwise, she’s right bad off, the 
Doc says, an’ he’s just got to he’p her out. 
So—” He left the immediate alternative 
in the air; a newborn delicacy dictated 
that this was meet. Without another 
glance to the bunk, he went to the stove, 
rebuilt the fire, and set about preparing a 
meal. Nor did he even approach the place 
where the sufferer lay, until he had soup 
and bacon, and hot biscuits to set before 
her. All the while Hannah Stroth’s eyes 
had been upon him, noting how he tip- 
toed from stove to table, how dexterous 
were his hands in cookery. She studied, 
too, the face of the man—a dog-like 
simplicity and faithfulness were stamped 
there—and the stoop of shoulders which 
seemed molded to let a world’s burden 
slip from them. That face, those shoul- 
ders, they cried for a protector, she 
thought; no—a master. The thread of 
these appraisals suddenly was broken 
when, dinner set before her, Steve picked 
up his hat from the floor and started for 
the door. In a rush of panic she found 
her voice: 

“But—Mr. Hart—you_ haven’t had 
anything to eat; and you’ve ridden far. 
Please—” 

“T et plenty to Sturdee’s place,” the 
man lied, edging toward the rit An: 
Swab-tail, he’s probably cussin’ me out 
this minute for—” 

She met his evasions with a direct com- 
mand, and Steve remained to fill his plate. 


to 








During the meal they talked constrainedly 
of the weather, the number of jackrab- 
bits in the valley, how she came to get 
hurt. Hannah Stroth’s mind was grap- 
pling with a knotty problem all the while 
—a problem wherein corroding fear must 
needs be combatted by the Peekstown 
code. Before ever she could make a de- 
cision, Steve again was fumbling for his 
hat. 

“Oh—please!” A hand shot out from 
the bunk to catch his coat; fear of the 
dark called from her wide eyes. ‘Please 
—I—fixed this way helpless—I’m afraid 
—and—” Vanquished was the Peeks- 
town code; vanquished, the disciplined 
straitness of Hannah Stroth’s mind. 
Primitive woman was pleading her de- 
pendence. Mercifully the submerged 
man in Steve Hart understood. 


E drew his chair close to the bunk’s 

side, and as they talked, the man’s 
habit of repression slipped from him; he 
forgot his despised profession. With for- 
getting came the press of memories, charged 
with the glory of days that were passed. 
The wild, free range whereon roved long- 
horns by the tens of thousands; the heat 
and excitement of the round-up; hot flush 
of wild spirits in a raid on the joys of town; 
impromptu executions of stern justice in 
a land where law lacked—Steve gave her 
the full sweep and color of the canvas. 
She listened, wondering. 

“Your life has been wonderful—so 
much better to live than mine,” she said 
at length. The man flushed and shifted 
his glance. 

“T’m herding sheep,” was his mumbled 
answer. The entrywoman seemed not to 
hear, but went on: 

“You've had freedom, the air, wide 
spaces to move around in. The good 
years—the years when we’re young, I 
mean—were playtime for you; wit 
me—” She checked herself short on con- 
fidences eager to be spoken; the disci- 
plined mind of Hannah Stroth was fight- 
ing to resume its way. The sheep herder 
sat hunched in his chair, shoulders slack, 
and heavy hands tightly joined; from his 
eyes all fire of riotous memory had sped. 

“T sometimes think, ma’am—when I 
do think, which’s once in a month of Sun- 
days; I think that givin’ ‘good years’ as 
you call it to a man—leastwise to a man 
like me—is like handin’ a sixshooter to a 
baby to play with. He’ll nick hisself and 
die.” 

“And taking away the good years from 
a woman’’—her heart cried defiance to 
her head—‘‘is like shutting a baby in a 
dark closet; it makes a rebel of her.” 

Silence fell on both. After a long time 
Steve’s eyes sought hers with a glance 
doglike and wistful. 

“Babies an’ folks has a lot of points in 
common,” he said; “they need a hand to 
cling holt to.” 

He arose, then, and went out into the 
dark. With the saddle blanket from 
Swab-tail’s back to cover him and the 
saddle to prop his head, he stretched on 
the ground before the door. 

Morning brought the doctor and Mrs. 
Sturdee, a woman who had seen many 
hard winters on the range and suffered 
in spirit from their rigors. She greeted 
Steve with a sniff, and her first question 
to Hannah Stroth asked what that sheep 
herder was hanging around for. Dr. 
Henry joined Steve outside the shack 
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after an examination of the latter’s rough 
surgery. 

“She'll be all right, Steve,” was his 
cheery assurance. ‘You set the bone as 
well as I could. But this woman can’t 
get well on salt pork and beans;”’ he made 
a gesture that put the mean shack in 
metonymy for the barren cupboard. 
“Fresh meat, you know, is a strength 
builder.” 

“T know that, Doc,” Steve hastily put 
in. “I’ve been figuring the same. But 
these nesters, Doc, more especial the new 
ones just come, are mighty short of 
money. They don’t eat strong. I taken 
a look in her cupboard an’ I just set her 
down for mighty green or mighty poor.’ 

“Well, she ought to have fresh beef,” 
the doctor grumbled, and headed his team 
townwards. Steve, not daring to brave 
the scorn of Mrs. Sturdee, who had set- 
tled herself in the entrywoman’s shack 
for an indefinite term of mercy, rode 
down the valley toward the sheep range 
and his neglected job. 

“She oughta have fresh beef,” he quoted 
aloud. “I reckon the Doc’s right; fresh 


beef.”’ 
A) Phone days later, at an early hour of 


morning, the sheep herder dropped 
bridle at Hannah Stroth’s door and 
knocked. When Mrs. Sturdee opened the 
door he swung a burlap bag, heavily 
weighted, to the floor at her feet. “For Mis’ 
Stroth,” he said. ‘The volunteer nurse 
dropped to her knees in quick suspicion 
and threw back the mouth of the bag. 

“A fresh haunch of beef! Steve Hart, 
where’d you get this beef?” Her chal- 
lenging voice was high and shrill it Car- 
ried gratingly to the woman in the bunk: 

“T got it honest,” the man defended, 
though his eyes turned back to his horse 
to measure the way to escape. 

“Honest—huh!”’ ‘Then, turning her 
head, Mrs. Sturdee called back to her 
patient: “Mis’ Stroth, Steve Hart here, 
who once did a term in Rawlins for killing 
other people’s beef, he’s brought you some 
fresh beef which he says he got honest. 
Do you want it?” 

Steve did not wait to hear the reply. 
White-faced and trembling so that he 
could hardly grasp the bridle, he swung 
himself into the saddle and galloped 
away. Once out of sight of the desolate 
shack, he pulled his horse to a walk. The 
man’s eyes, dulled by pain, searched the 
hundred-mile horizon steel etched in 
browns and reds of scarred buttes; aloof, 
imper sonal wilderness, heedless of puny 
man’s distress as of the vagrant coyote’s. 

“She told her that,” he moaned. ‘Ole 
Mis’ Sturdee went an’ told her that.” 

Two weeks later a stock inspector 
arrested Steve; he’d found where the car- 
cass had been buried; he’d discovered 
the blood-stained bag under Hannah 
Stroth’s house, even as Mrs. Sturdee 
directed. Evidence was clear against 
Steve. As a second offender he’d go to 
the penitentiary for not less than ten 
years. 

On a day not long after, the district 
attorney of Johnson county received in 
his office, in Two Moons, a woman who 
hobbled on a crutch, and the owner of a 
small cattle herd on the lower Crazy 
Woman. The woman went right to the 
meat of the conference. 

“My name is Hannah Stroth. I’m a 
homesteader on Crazy Woman creek. 


I’ve come with Mr. Washborough, the 
owner of the steer that Steve Hart killed, 
to ask you to let Hart off from prosecu- 
tion. Mr. Washborough understands 
the facts, and he’s willing to accept pay- 
ment for the steer and drop the case.” 
The district attorney assumed his pro- 
fessional smile of tolerance, for all who 


knew not the law, its majesty, and he 


slowly shook his head. 

“Madam, the case is out of Mr. Wash- 
borough’s hands. This Hart—old cow- 
puncher and knew better—served two 
years for the same offense—let him off 
and every sheep herder in the country 
will be killing beef. No, I’m afraid—” 

“But he didn’t kill for himself; he stole 
that meat for me, when I was lying crip- 
pled in my house, because the doctor said 
I needed fresh beef and there was none 
to be had. He thought I didn’t have the 
money to buy meat—oh, the doctor has 
told me how he said I could not eat the 
rough food, and Hart—this poor, foolish 
Steve Hart you have behind bars— 
guessed I was too poor to buy meat. It 
was he that was too poor, Mr. Attorney, 
so what he could not buy he stole. For 
me—that I might get well!” 

Hannah Stroth was leaning eagerly 
forward, hands clasped on the supporting 
crutch. Her plain face had lost its cast 
of austerity; faint color over the cheek 
bones marked the ardor of her pleading; 
her gray eyes were luminous. She was 
summoning every ounce of her will to 
hurl at Aes gently smiling warden of the 
law. For the first time in her self-con- 
trolled existence Hannah Stroth turned 
her disciplined mind to labor for an end 
beyond its own profit. 

“You say Hart stole for you. Did you 
know he was going to do this? Did you 
ask him to!” 

“No! No! I was lying crippled; he 
came and set my broken leg; he—”’ The 
man of law lifted an interrupting hand: 

“Ah! Miss Stroth—um—what is this 
man to you; a lover?” 


LOOD flamed in her cheeks, but her 

eyes never left the cold, questioning 
eyes opposite. By an effort she mastered 
mortification that somehow brought no 
hurt with it. Then: 

“No, Mr. Attorney, not a lover—a 
child. A child who played away all his 
good years and now needs a hand to cling 
hold to”—unconsciously she quoted from 
Steve’s confession of faith. ‘Oh, can’t 
the law look behind and not just at 
things! See Steve Hart locking a prison 
door on himself for the sake of a lonely 
woman? 

“The law is blind as I, Mr. Attorney.” 
Hannah Stroth’s heart was on her lips 
now; the woman of codes and forms and 
selfish isolation was dead. “Yes, Mr. 
Attorney, blind as Hannah Stroth. For 
fifteen years [ taught school until I came 
to hate the sound of voices, to think good 
of nobody. I longed for freedom. I 
came to this country to find it, and I 
thought I could be happy away from 
everybody, where nobody would ask me 
to be polite and kind. I never have been 
polite or kind; I never looked for kindness 
from other people. 

“But away out there alone—the dark- 
ness—the lonesomeness at night! I, so 
small, and the country so big! He came, 
Mr. Attorney, this man people call sheep 
herder and sneer when they say it. He 
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was kind to me and I was brutal to him. 
He came again, when I lay all night under 
a log with a broken leg, and this Steve 
Hart—this child who has been to prison 
apologized—because—to help me—to set 
the bone, you know he had to—” The 
entrywoman broke off suddenly, for the 
trembling of her lips forbade speech. Her 
eyes brimmed. 

“Miss Stroth’—the district attorney 
was speaking very gently—‘‘do you know 
what a probation ofhcer 1s?’ She nodded. 
“Do you think that if I should appoint 
you probation officer over Steve Hart you 
could find it possible to serve indef- 
nitely?”” She made a gesture of her arms, 
thanking him. Acceptance of what the 
words implied was complete and without 
quibble. 

“Tl deliver the prisoner to you, 
man of law said, “‘to take in charge 1 imme- 
diately. Come on, W ashborough.” 

The two left the room and Hannah 
Stroth sat alone. Presently the door was 
timidly pushed open. The woman locked 
up to see Steve Hart standing there. 
Slackly he stood, the crooked legs of him 
ludicrous in wrinkled overalls, shoulders 
drooping forward, head a little bowed to 
meet whatever winds of scorn might blow. 
His eyes w ere very bright when they met 
the woman’s. 

“Mr. Hart—Steve—did the attorney 
man tell you?’ She choked on sobs, close 
to nascent hysteria. 

“He told me to come in here; that’s all.”’ 

“Well, Steve, you’re free; but—but you 
have to—marry me as a—as a condition.”’ 

“Yes, ma’am,” Steve answered, and 
stood an instant blinking. Then he stum- 
bled toward her. ‘‘Mis’ Stroth—oh, Mis’ 
Stroth!”’ he cried, and kneeling by her 
crutch, laid his heads as might a child, in 
her lap. 
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HERE is a charming love- 

idyl of the sun - flecked 
prairie to be presented in next 
month’s issue. “Freedom and 
Robbie May,” by Mary Arbuckle, 
is the title of the story. This is 
wholesome romance with a 
touch of sly humor. Robbie May 
is absolutely determined to be an 
old maid, a solitary soul blissfully 
absorbed in proving up on a gov- 
ernment land claim. Just why 
this is impossible and just how 
freedom proves to be less desir- 
able than something quite differ- 
ent, makes this pleasant story. 
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If you are not already a user of 
Carnation Milk, order a few cans 
from your grocer today. Con- 
vince yourself that Carnation is 
the answer tothe pure milk ques- ' hi 
tion. i 
Free Recipe Book | | 
Write for our recipe booklet contain- | 


ing over 100choice recipes for ever yday | 
and special dishes. Sent free to you 
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from the commonplace minds around 
him. His occasional attempts to make 
himself understood were to his work- 
jaded, poverty-fighting mother only 
freaks, uncharted islands to be sailed 
past and ignored. She had no time to 
study the submerged land beneath, or to 
consider what might be taking shape 
there. 

He was left alone. He had no toys. 
He had no playmates. He was driven to 
find whatever companionship or pleasure 
he might in the dim, half-lighted world of 
his childish imagination. There he 
created for himself the life he desired, 
building it on fragments of his real life. 
He came back to the sordid facts about 
him with a distaste so strong that his 
mind was bitter with it. 

His father and mother were elderly, 
alien persons who ruled him. Tom was a 
large, uncouth, disturbing influence, to 
be avoided and escaped from. Eliza was 
sympathetic; she was warm and friendly, 
but she worked hard, and all winter she 
went to school. He sometimes took 
Eliza with him in his dreams. 


NLY one real joy relieved the gray 

monotony of his days. Once in a 
long while his Mammy Jenny came from 
Oakland to take him back with her for a 
visit. 

He rushed into her arms with a cry 
that was almost a sob. His heart ex- 
panded and glowed in the warmth of her 
love. She hugged him, she kissed him, 
she called him pet names, ‘‘mah honey- 
chile, mah blessed baby-boy, his mammy’s 
little man.” She held him in her lap 
while she sat in the kitchen talking to 
his mother. She had brought him candy. 
He might handle the shining watch-chain 
that hung around her neck, slipping the 
little jeweled slide up and down the 
glittering links. It was all a delirium of 
happiness. 

n the afternoon she dressed him in 
his neatest clothes. His mother wrapped 
a change of underwear and a comb in a 
bundle. He and his Mammy Jenny 
set off together for Oakland. They 
rode on the train, sitting on plush- 
covered seats. She bought him peanuts. 

His Mammy Jenny lived in a neat 
little cottage, the prettiest, cleanest 
place in a close row of other little cottages. 
Black babies sprawled on doorsteps, 
crowds of little black boys tumbled and 
shouted at play in the dusty street. 
He played, too. He did not have to work 
at all. He played all day long. 

In the morning Mammy Jenny went 
to work, dressed in a neat blue dress, 
and carrying a white apron in a roll under 
her arm. She was a nurse. Her husband 
worked, too. He was a big, jolly, black 
man, who told Jack long, delightfully 
terrifying stories of ghosts and voodoos. 
He was a janitor. Nursing and janitor- 
ing were not like farming. When Jack 
grew up he would be a janitor, too. 

All day he played in the street with 
Mammy Jenny’s two ‘children, Will and 
Annie. ‘They were younger than _ he, 
and he must look out for them. With 
what importance he pulled Annie to 
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her feet when she tumbled, and tied her 
sunbonnet under her chin! She was a fat, 
laughing little thing, who gurgled even 
when she bumped her head. 

All the boys in the neighborhood de- 
ferred to him. He was a white boy. 
What play they had! He invented their 
games. Sticks were horses, and wood- 
sheds were forts, and pointed fingers 
were guns. All the battles of the Civil 
war raged up and down the street, where 
the thick dust was warm on bare feet, 
and around the little unpainted cottages. 
Spies crouched behind the bean vines 
running on strings up weathered, bat- 
tened walls. Jack, the brave com- 
mander, stood high on a woodpile hill, 
waving his lath sword, and_ striking 
down the attacking foe. 

When they were hungry there was 
bread and molasses and cold pork 
on Mammy Jenny’s kitchen table. 
When she came home at night to find the 
cupboard raided and the cake gone, she 
only laughed. Nothing was too good for 
her white chile. There were pancakes 
and pork-chops and pie for supper. 

Later, in the cool twilight on the back 
porch, Mammy Jenny sat in a wide rock- 
ing chair, cuddling Annie to sleep in her 
arms. Jack crowded in beside her, his 
head on her shoulder. Her husband 
sat on the steps, with Will nodding in 
the crook of his arm, and his pipe glowing 
red through the gathering dusk. Mammy 
Jenny sang. 


Swing low, sweet cha’iot, comin’ foh to 
cai’y me home, 

Swing low, sweet cha’iot, comin’ foh to 
cai’y me home— 


The boy’s heart swelled with a happi- 
ness that was pain. His throat ached. 
All the world was mysteriously, sorrow- 
fully beautiful. 


Swing low, sweet cha’iot, swing low, 
sweet cha’iot, 
Comin’ foh—to cai’y me—ho-o-o-me, 





E woke in the small white bed beside 

Will. Morning sunshine, dappled 
with leafy shadows from the vine-covered 
window, fell across his pillow. Before 
him shone another happy day. 

They were all too few. The time when 
he must go home came on swift wings. 
He went back to the farm, to his days 
of drudgery and loneliness. 

From one of these brief excursions of 
delight he returned to find Tom gone. 
Tom had run away to sea. His imagina- 
tion fired at the thought. What was the 
sea like? he asked his mother. What did 
Tom do on a ship? Where was he going? 

He was going to Japan. Where was 
Japan? WasitlikeOakland? How big was 
it? How long did it take to go there? He 
plied his mother with questions, following 
her from kitchen to bedroom and back 
again. She told him about the little yellow 
men, about their heathen idols, and their 
paper houses, and their unholy ways. 
She filled his mind with fear and wonder 
and wild dreams. 

He would go to Japan. He would 
steal away some night, with bread in his 
pocket, and explore for himself the 





strange great world. This was a new 
and fearfully delightful thought with 
which to play. He lost himself in it. His 
father, more silent, working harder now 
that Tom was gone, must speak sharply 
to wake him from it. “Answer me when 
I speak to you, Jack!” 

John London’s theories of child-up- 
bringing were those of his class and genera- 
tion. He demanded quick obedience, 
outward respect, and hard work. His 
was a simple, kindly, brute-nature, never 
subtle, and‘ set long before in a stern 
mold. He did his duty by the boy as 
he saw it. He fed him as well as he could, 
clothed him, and when he was six sent 
him to school. 

A new. world opened before the boy’s 
imagination then. He learned to read. 
Dreams faded before that engrossing 
occupation. His mind fell avidly upon 
those small crooked marks on a white 
page which open the door between mind 
and mind. He sat absorbed, mastering 
page after page of the primer. He bor- 
rowed a first reader and plunged into that. 

It was a small country school, heated 
in winter by a round iron stove, for 
which the big boys brought in wood. 
There were a score of ink-stained desks, 
notched on the edges by mischievous 
jack-knives. The teacher sat on a raised 
platform, with a long wooden pointer at 
his hand. 

He was an old man, with grizzled 
hair and beard. He wore large spectacles, 
through which his weary eyes looked out 
sternly. His cheeks were flabby, and 
his threadbare coat had spots on the 
front. He marched his pupils grimly 
from seats to blackboard and back 
again, drilled them grimly through reader 
and arithmetic, and dismissed them at 
night with a tired sigh of relief. His 
solace lay in a brown bottle waiting in 
his bedroom at the nearest farmhouse. 
When he drank too heavily there was 
no school next day. The big boys hoped 
every evening that he would drink too 
much that night. 


ITTING in that dingy schoolroom 

watched by the teacher, Jack London 
learned to read. He read all the school- 
books there, dog-eared geographies, 
American histories with steel engravings 
of Lincoln and Washington, readers 
filled with baffling scraps from Irving and 
Hawthorne and Bryant. He became 
acquainted with the boys in the yard 
at recess, and talked them into lending 
him lurid books in paper covers, which he 
smuggled between the covers of an arith- 
metic and read clandestinely under the 
eye of the teacher. He was fond of 
school. 

In the mornings, his chores done, the 
woodbox piled high, the waterpail filled, 
he set out gladly to walk with Eliza 
the three miles to the little schoolhouse. 
In those long walks he learned to adore 
Eliza. She sympathized with his unrest 
and rebellion. She understood the dreams 
he shyly shared with her. They grew 
close to each other, walking slowly 
down the narrow yellow road, smelling 
the sweet odors distilled by dew and 
sun from the country fields, stopping to 
pick flowers, startling a bird from a 
fence post and standing together to 
watch its flight. As they went they 


talked, discussing all the hopes with ° 


which children face the unguessed future. 
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| Each listened to his vague plans. He 
would be great some day, he would 
be rich. They would live together, just 
they two, in a large house, and she 
should have beautiful dresses and take 
piano lessons, and he would read, and 
they would have good times together. 

“Just us two? Not mama, or daddy, 
or anyone?” 

“No one at all but just you and me. 
You’re the only one I want. We won’t 
ever get married. I won't, anyway. 
You'll keep house for me, won’t you, 
when I’m grown up, and have lots of 
money? You won’t marry anybody else, 
will you?” 

Eliza hesitated. “‘We-ell, maybe not.” 
She was sixteen now, one of the big girls 
at school, and her pig-tails had disap- 

eared. She wore bangs, and wound her 
Wratds in a knot at the back of her 
head. She had beaux. One of them, a 
grown man, came all the way from Oak- 
land to see her. 

“Oh, I don’t know what you want to 
go thinking. about him for!” Jack pro- 
tested resentfully. ‘I want you to live 
with me. I don’t want anyone else 
but just you. If you'll just wait, I’ll 
have a big house for you. I will.” His 
jaw set, and his hands clenched. His 
wide blue eyes were stormy. 

“All right, dear,’’ Eliza hastened to 
say. ‘Tell me some more.” 

During all that winter he clung to her 
passionately. He spelled out again 
the stories of Washington and Lincoln. 
He revolved large, vague plans in his mind. 
At last he had set his heart on some- 
thing real, something that he meant to 
get, money, and a big house, and Eliza 
to live with him in it. He fiercely re- 
sented Mr. Shepard’s visits to the farm. 

In the spring Eliza explained to him 
as gently as she could that she intended 
to marry Mr. Shepard. ‘They were 
going to live in Oakland. Jack could 
visit them often, she would not forget 
him, she loved him just as much as 
ever. Her protestations did not con- 
vince him. Eliza meant to leave him. 
He was to be alone again. 

Crashing upon the blow of this fact 
came the news that his father and mother 
were going to move. They would live 
on a farm across the bay, near Colma. 
Jack was big enough now to work in the 
potato fields, his father said casually. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


In_ the next instalment of this biog- 
raphy (in the November number) 
Mrs. Lane traces the beginnings of 
that fierce pride which was developed 
in Jack London to an unusual de- 
gree by the circumstances of his being 
of blood which his mother thought 
superior to that of the people about 
him; that pride which became an 
obsession with him because it was 
constantly thwarted. 
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following day, attempt to procure a pass- 
port, for there was but one w ay out for 
him and with the courage of desperation 
he took it. He was now Sir Herbert 
Chadwick-Morgan; so he applied for. a 
commission as second lieutenant, and, 
backed by the political influence of his 
own and his father’s old friend, Lord 
Southdown, he got it. 


OR five months Herbert Chadwick- 

Morgan worked early and late at 
Salisbury Plain, learning the theory of 
the science of modern warfare. Unfor- 
tunately for him, however, the _bat- 
talion to which he had been gazetted had 
already been in training for several 
months, and presently the swanker found 
himself ite: like Joe in Bleak House, 
the necessity for moving on. So he de- 
veloped a bad attack of neuritis and was 
ill in hospital when his battalion went to 
the front; following its departure he 
applied for a transfer to a raw battalion 
and again invoked all of his social and 
political influence to the end that the 
application be granted. Lord South- 
down, to whom the swanker had repre- 
sented as the real reason for his desire to 
remain in England sixty days longer, the 
necessity for remaining in touch with his 
factory which had gotten snarled on a 
government order, was assured by the 
Chief of Staff that the transfer would be 
granted, And it was, but to the swanker’s 
distress the transfer was not to a bat- 
talion of raw recruits which would require 
nearly a year to whip into shape, but to 
one that would be going to France in 
sixty or seventy day 5! 

However, there was nothing to be done 
about it and in the interim the swanker 
decided something might turn up to his 
advantage. At least he had sixty days 
in which to formulate a new plan of cam- 
paign. And in the fullness of time he 
formulated it. 


HE swanker’s plan was so absurdly 

simple he marveled that he had not 
thought of it in the first place. Already 
the fallacy of wasting the brains of Eng- 
land on the firing line w here brawn and 
average intelligence only is needed, had 
made itself apparent in the War Ofhce; 
the experts in all lines of industry were 
needed more vitally at home in order to 
provide for the army abroad, and pres- 
ently Sir Herbert Chadwick-Morgan 
called upon Lord Southdown and showed 
the latter an Ajax shoe! 

“This sort of thing,” he declared, as he 
sliced the paper sole to pieces for the 
edification of his Lordship, ‘‘could be 
prevented if an expert in the manufacture 
of army shoes had been given supervision 
of all army shoe contracts. When I con- 
template an outrage such as this, my 
lord, I wonder if, after all, I cannot be of 
more service to my country at home than 
on the firing line!” 

Lord Southdown, being a sensible man 
and quite unconscious of the fact that he 
was being used as a cat’s paw, decided 
that such splendid technical knowledge 
as that possessed by Sir Herbert should, 
beyond doubt, be placed where it would 
do the most good. 
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“T hesitate to apply for another trans- 
fer,’ Herbert began, but Lord South- 
down interrupted him. 

* Cuts tits my boy,” he declared. ‘“‘We 
cannot all go in for Victoria Crosses. 
Some of us must work in less conspicuous 
but equally momentous arenas of action. 
The force and efficiency of our army is in 
direct ratio to the force and efhciency of 
the people back of it, and personally, I 
am of the opinion that you should be 
given supervision of a portion of our shoe 
contracts.” 

“That would necessitate a transfer—” 
“Not at all, my boy, not at all. You 
will retain your present rank and merely 
be assigned to special duty, either as an 
army inspector or purc hasing agent—” 
gl you would be so good, bora South- 
down, as to broach the subject to the 
proper authorities, | should be willing 
to forego my natural desire to avenge 
poor Arthur’s death. A thing like this—” 
he indicated the Ajax shoe and paused 
discreetly. 


HREE days later the world fell on Sir 

Herbert Chadwick-Morgan. Not 
only had Lord Southdown’s well meant 
influence failed to procure him a special 
duty detail as shoe inspector or purchas- 
ing agent, but for some inexplicable reason 
he had been transferred to a Canadian 
contingent, then at the front and ordered 
to report forthwith to the commanding 
officer. 

There was no time to think of a new 
disease, no opportunity to take the matter 
up through the influential channels which 
had served him hitherto. The orders to 
go were peremptory and the swanker 
went. Two days later he reported to the 
colonel of the Princess Patricia’s Light 
Infantry, who looked him over coldly and 


said: 
“Hum-m-m! You’re a second lieu- 
tenant.” He turned to his adjutant. 


“Let me see,” he continued pensively. 
“Isn’t there a vacancy in that grade in 
Captain Chadwick’s company?” 

“Quite so, sir. Lieutenant Penfield was 
killed recently.” 

“Then please sign Lieutenant Sir 
Chadwick-Morgan to Captain Chad- 
wick’s company.” He smiled amiably 
upon the unhappy swanker. ‘You'll 
find ample opportunity for active service 
in Chadwick’s company, lieutenant. 
Those rascals are always up to something. 
Seem to consider a night wasted unless a « 
trench raid is inaugurated and some dirty 
business put through. Captured a ma- 
chine gun and twenty prisoners last 
night.” 

The swanker was aware that he should 
display an alert and pleased interest at 
receipt of this information—that other 
men would have at least simulated 1 
under the circumstances, but his courage 
was not equal to the task. He merely 
nodded and looked excessively glum. 

“The regiment. has been here for a 
week, resting up,” the colonel continued. 
“And we've just been joined by a bat- 
talion fresh from England to fill up our 
numerous gaps. We go up to the front- 
line trenches tonight to relieve the men 
there and I wouldn’t be surprised if we 


blood them a little tomorrow. The 
artillery has been softening old Fritz’s 
lines in front of ours for the past three 
days. If we have snow in the morning— 
and judging from the look of the weather, 
I think we will—we’ll probably swap 
trenches with the Bosche. Owing to the 
rotten visibility an advance in a snow- 
storm cuts down the casualties; we 
Canadians, who are used to snow, rather 
fancy such weather for an attack. Good 
luck to you, old son. Better report to 
Captain Chadwick now and be all ready 
to move out after dinner.” 

Captain Gerald Eustace Chadwick 
greeted his swanker brother cheerfully, 
but did not offer to take his hand. ‘Well, 
well, Herbert,” he chortled. ‘So the 
War Office has sent me you for a second 
lieutenant? Damn it, I should not have 
chosen you to succeed Penfield. He was 
quite a man.” He grinned sardonically 
in the swanker’s white face. 

“You—you sent me those feathers— 
those letters—” the latter gasped. 

Gerald Eustace shrugged. ‘“‘Had to 
do something for the honor of the family,” 
he declared indifferently. “‘Arthur and 
I fixed it up between us before he was 
killed. Our brother was quite an honor 
to the blood, by the way. He died like 
an officer and a gentleman—he had al- 
ready won his D. S. O.. As for my humble 
self—’ He touched the Victoria Cross 
ribbon on his breast—“‘the King was 
soft enough to give me this, although I’m 
damned if I know what for. Twenty fine 
lads were entitled to it for the same work, 
but unfortunately the poor beggars died 
on the job. So, considering Arthur and 
myself and those Ajax shoes of yours, it 
really seemed to us that you ought to 
make good. England expects every man 
to do his duty, you know.” 

Tears gathered in the swanker’s eyes. 
“You have influence at the War Office,” 
he. said tremblingly. 

“No, not to speak of. When you had 
that attack of neuritis and got yourself 
left behind, old Ballinger, your foreman, 
wrote me about it. I suspe-ted then that 
you were malingering, and when you 
asked for a transfer I knew you were 
swanking. But I wanted to make cer- 
tain, so the transfer was granted, on my 
recommendation and after I had had a 
confidential chat with the Chief of Staff. 
Of course when old Southdown, well- 
meaning old duffer that he is, got back 
of your request for special duty, I was 
certain you were swanking, so I had you 
shot out to me here. Really, old top, you 
must pay for those shoes!” 


OU want to see me killed,” the 

swanker charged hysterically. “With 
Arthur out of the way you'll be Sir 
Gerald Chadwick-Morgan and heir to 
the—” 

“Say not so,” Gerald Eustace purred 
soothingly. ‘I’m merely going to see to 
it that you do your duty like a British 
gentleman. You’re into this war and 
you've got to take a chance. When we 
go over the top I go with you and the 
God of battles will decide which one sur- 
vives. If I fall, the colonel will still keep 
a fatherly eye on you; if you do not flunk 
it but fight like a man and a gentleman, 
should you emerge from the war your 
reputation will be safe, for you can pay 
for those shoes, brother, either by life 
or death, and the account can only be 
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settled by payment in full. And remem- 
ber this. No neuritis and no rheuma- 
tism! And if you get shot in the hand or 
in the foot before you get out of the 
trench I'll prefer charges of cowardice 
and skulking against you and open up the 
shoe incident. My brotherly advice to 
you is to make believe you’re a man and 
do your bit like one; remember you have 
almost an even chance of surviving and a 
rattling good chance of receiving an hon- 
orable wound that will send you back to 
England, if not for good at least for a few 
months.” 


HE swanker licked his pale lips but 

made no reply. He had none to 
make. This man—this despised younger 
brother—knew too much, and his only hope 
was that Gerald would be killed before 
the Princess Pats should be called upon to 
go over the top. Gerald Eustace noted 
his baleful glance and evidently read the 
thought that inspired it, for he continued 
cheerily. 

“And by the way, before I forget, our 
colonel is on to you, although, of course 
he feels—and quite properly so—that for 
the present this little affair lies strictly 
between us. In the event that I go out 
before you settle for those shoes, how- 
ever, he will take up my unfinished task. 
You’ve really got to pay, old fellow. 
And if you pay like a man and a gentle- 
man [’ll forgive you.” 

“You damned sniveling parson,” the 
swanker almost sobbed. ‘‘T’I]—I’]|—” 

“There, there, old dear, don’t get ex- 
cited. No excuse for getting excited so 
far out of the range of Fritzie’s crumps.”’ 
Gerald Eustace glanced at his wrist 
watch. “We move out directly after 
mess, and that’s at five thirty. I take it 
you'll want a bath before leaving. 
‘There’s rather a good bath in Monsieur 
Canet’s little inn yonder where I’m 
billeted. My room is No. 4 on the first 
floor. You might stow your luggage 
there and use the room to undress and get 
into your field kit.” 

And with a grave salute Captain Chad- 
wick strolled off toward headquarters. 

Sir Herbert Chadwick-Morgan was a 
swanker, but like all British swankers he 
was clean. He hadn’t had a bath in two 
days and if he survived his first go at 
trench life he realized that a bathless week 
stretched ahead of him. So, _ sorely 
troubled in spirit, he repaired to Monsieur 
Canet’s inn, and room No. 4 therein, 
followed by a private with his luggage. 
Twenty minutes later when he emerged 
from the bathroom and started to dress, 
his shoes were gone! He searched his 
luggage for another pair he knew was 
there and with growing distress discov- 
ered that this pair had also mysteriously 
disappeared. While he was marveling as 
to what this theft might portend the 
door opened and his brother stood in the 
entrance. 

“Speaking of shoes,” he announced, 
“I had a notion you might need a pair, 
brother, so I have provided these. You'll 
find them to be exactly your size and 
better suited to marching than the ones 
you had. Ajax brand, you know. Finest 
army shoe in the world for wear on wet, 
muddy or frozen roads—particularly 
fine in trenches ankle deep in ice-cold 
water.” 

He tossed the shoes into the room, 
closed the door and went down stairs, 
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leaving the heir to the Morgan millions 
and a title to weep in futile fear and rage. 

Lieutenant Sir Herbert Chadwick-Mor- 
gan did not appear at mess that night to 
meet his brother officers. Instead he had 
M. Canet send up a snack to his room, 
and at five thirty he fell in on the flank of 
his brother’s company and marched away 
in his Ajax shoes. About nine o’clock the 
company debouched in single file into a 
muddly communication trench. Shells 
from both sides passed each other noisily 
in the sky overhead; for the last mile 
stray bullets had been droning by and 
one man had been killed and two wounded 
in the darkness. Nobody seemed the 
least bit excited or perturbed by these 
casualties; in fact, from the murmured 
comment around him Sir Herbert gath- 
ered that this was a very mild night in- 
deed, something for which all the men 
appeared thankful. The swanker was 
relieved immeasurably when the company 
entered the front line trenches, protected 
by the high parapet of sandbags into 
which the rifle bullets plunked and stuck. 
The men they relieved passed out silently, 
the listening posts crept out into a malo- 
dorous No Man’s Land, sentries were 
posted at intervals along the trench and, 
pending a call to defend the trench, the 
men not on duty crawled into dugouts 
and promptly fell asleep, all wet and cold 
and mud-bespattered as they were. The 
swanker, shivering in the dugout with 
Bantry, the first lieutenant, envied them 
the calloused nerves which enabled them 
to rest so peacefully in the halls of 
death. 

True to the colonel’s prediction, about 
midnight a heavy snowfall began, and at 
four in the morning a messenger from 
headquarters arrived with written orders 
for Captain Chadwick, who stuck his 
head into the dugout five minutes later 
and remarked calmly that a quarter past 
SIX Was zero. 

“Run along and break the glad tidings 
to the non-coms of your platoons, lads,” 
he ordered the swanker and Lieutenant 
Bantry. “Five o’clock will be time 
enough to rout out your lads that are 
sufficiently blessed of God to sleep 
through this infernal uproar. My word, 
it’s cold. Better give the men a double 
tot of rum before breakfast.” 


ANTRY was off to carry out his in- 

structions but the swanker still sat 
staring malevolently at his brother, while 
the latter stared at the swanker’s feet, to 
which clung the uppers and part of the 
tattered, paper soles of his Ajax shoes. 
“Feet a bit frost-bitten, I imagine,” said 
Gerald with maddening impersonality. 
“You'll find the going rather unpleasant, 
I fancy; perhaps you realize now what an 
honest shoe means to a soldier.” 

Sir Herbert buried his white face in his 
hands. “For God’s sake, have mercy,” 
he moaned. 

“Why should I?” his brother answered. 
“T’ve heard my boys die, cursing with 
their last breath, the unknown traitor 
who, to make his fat profit, made them 
hobble painfully to their death. Treason 
is unforgivable and punishable by death 
and the man who fattens on the blood of 
his countrymen, as you did, is a traitor. 
Your crime is all the more dreadful 1 


that you didn’t need the money. Indeed, 
for the honor of our house, I ought to 
kill you myself, but I’m letting a higher 
judge decide your case. If you play a 
man’s part now you can escape disgrace 
hereafter. The issue is entirely up to 
you. Have a tot of rum. It will warm 
your frozen feet—maybe.” 

At a quarter past six the Princess Pats 
climbed out of their trenches. In the 
semi-darkness and whirling snowflakes 
they were not visible to the men on watch 
in the German trench. Silently, calmly, 
the line moved across the shell-pocked 
field, the swanker following dazedly be- 
hind his platoon, his brother walking, 
with drawn automatic, behind the crip- 
pled swanker, whose blue lips moved 
rapidly in prayer. 


a ibd eel over the crest of the line 
of fire that marked the bursting shells 
of the barrage that moved ahead of them 
with fatal precision, a rocket burst—then 
another and another. It was the German 
call for help to meet the attack that was 
coming, which following the furious bom- 
bardment which for three days and nights 
had cut them off from food and water, 
they felt they could not withstand. 

“‘Now then, Herbert,” Gerald Eustace 
called cheerily. “Get ready. Here 1 
comes.” 

Almost as he spoke a German shrapnel 
burst over them; from their objective 
machine gun and rifle fire was poured into 
them; clear above the uproar the cap- 
tain’s whistle shrilled the order to charge, 
and the wave of infantry swept forward 
at the double. 

The swanker turned toward the rear 
and found himself looking down the barrel 
of his brother’s automatic. ‘‘It won’t do, 
I tell you,” Gerald Eustace shrieked. 
“You've got to pay. Bea man and carry 
on. Don’t force me to blow your 
brai—” 

A shell burst over them. Gerald Eu- 
stace came to an hour later in a dressing 
station under the brow of an adjacent 
hill, with two of his own stretcher bearers 
working over him. When, at length, he 
was able to speak, he said: 

“What’s to pay, lads?” 

“T’m afraid you'll never lead a com- 
pany again, sir,” one of the men replied. 

“Your back received a long range dose of 
shrapnel and the base of the shell tore off 
half your left foot, sir. It won’t be half 
bad for walking quietly around in civil 
life, sir, but for marching and charging 
old Fritz, I fancy it won’t be much good. 
But you’re not going to die, sir—thank 
God.” 

“Good news, that,” Gerald Eustace 
murmured. “Lieutenant Chadwick-Mor- 
gan was with me when the shell exploded. 
What of him?” 

“T believe I saw what was left of him, 
sine. 

“How do you know?” 

“On account of the shoes, sir. He was 
Ww wane a. pair of those rotten Ajax shoes, 

. They fell to pieces on him last night, 
at ae I remarked as much to my chum. 
I remember wondering at the time how an 
officer came to be wearing Ajax shoes.” 

“After all,’ Sir Gerald Chadwick-Mor- 
gan murmured, ‘“‘they were his shoes and 
he paid for them, you know.” 
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The Gentled Bear 


(Continued from page 26) 





Democratic foreign policy is basic, the 
President declared, for “‘a steadfast con- 
cern for peace can never be maintained 
except by a partnership of democratic 
nations. No autocratic government could 
be trusted to keep faith within it or ob- 
serveits covenants. . . . Intrigue would 
eat its vitals away; the plottings of inner 
circles who could plan what they would 
and render account to no one would be 
a corruption seated at its very heart. 

“Only a free people can hold their pur- 
pose and their honor to a common end 
and prefer the interests of mankind to any 
narrow interest of their own.” 

When these words were spoken by the 
President, America stood alone. Russia’s 
revolution had not reached the Foreign 
Office in Alexander I Square. Her out- 
look upon the world was closer to Japan’s 
than any other nation—and Japan fitted 
into the sinister side of the President’s 
picture of the future. 

Today, Russia stands with the United 
States. The Russian democracy and the 
American democracy stand arm in arm 
on the same ground. “What my country 
is striving for,” Bakhmetieff, heading the 
mission from New Russia, told the Amer- 
ican Senate, “is the establishment of a 
firm and lasting peace between demo- 
cratic nations.” 

The voice of New Russia is epitomized 
in his words: “Peaceful intentions, striv- 
ing for a lasting peace based on demo- 
cratic principles and established by demo- 
cratic will.” 


HE is the meaning of the revolu- 
tion for America. 

If we will, the United States has found 
a new friend in the world. It is a great 
and powerful friend withal. Like us, it 
is trying to make realities of the things 
which are vital to America. 

Now Russia is closer to America than 
to Nippon because the Slavs are headed 
in one direction and Japan in the other. 
Old Russia had her eyes on this, that, and 
the other thing. New Russia has no sym- 
pathy for ruthless expansion and secret 
diplomacy. The bottom has been 
knocked out of the Far Eastern partner- 
ship; it is a piece of paper without vitality. 
If New Russia holds to her ideals, the 
future of the Asiatic world—of China 
struggling to hold her head above water, 
of Japan bent on the domination of the 
East—will be changed vastly. 

But will Russia hold? 

That is a question which these United 
States can help to answer. It is worth it, 
for if Russia makes good America need 
not fear for the next generation on the 
Pacific. China will breathe again, freed 
from the menace of the Russo-Japanese 
nut-cracker threatening her in the past. 
Then Britain will not become the foe of 
Russia in the span of years—as some in 
Japan, weighing alliances, think—and 
there will be no disastrous clash. And in 
the Mikado’s land, those men in ‘high 
places will fall who hold to the way of the 
strong, that might makes ‘right—for 
Japan will have to keep step with democ- 
racy in the world or stand as a pariah 
among nations. So from Japan _ to 
America, democracy the world over has 
a stake in New Russia. 
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LESSONS IN 
EFFICIENCY 


The Efficiency Life is the Only Life That 
Counts. Do Not Fail to Read Dr. Latson’s 
Fascinating, Helpful Work 


“‘THE ATTAINMENT OF EFFICIENCY’’ 
Through Rational Methods of Developing 
Health and Personal Power 


This work indicates the ave- 
nues that lead to efficient and 
successful living and should be 
read by every man and woman 
who would reach their best and 
attain their highest ambitions in 
business, professional, domestic 
or social life. This has been pro- 
nounced one of the few great 
books that have been written. 
The following are some. of the 
many chapter headings: 


How to Live the Efficient 
Life—Mental Habits and 
Health—Secret of Mental Su- 
premacy—The Nobler Con- 
quest—Firmness One Secret of 
Power—The Power of Calm- 
ness—How to be an Efficient 
Worker—The Attainment of 
Personal Power—The Secret 
of Personal Magnetism—How 
to Increase Vitality—The Prime 
Secret of Health—The Attain- 
ment of Physical Endurance— 
The Conquest of Worry—The 
Attainment of Success—The 
Way to Happiness—The Secret 
of a Beautiful Voice—The At- 
tainment of Physical Endur- 
ance—How to Live Long in 
the Land—The Gospel of Rest 
—Sleeping as a Fine Art— 
Common-Sense Feeding—How 
to Cure Yourself When Sick— 
Grace and How to Get It— 
Style and How to Have It— 
How to Have a Fine Complexion 
Specially commended to am- 
bitious young men and women 
as well as to parents who would 
be helpful to their children. 
All who are striving for success 
should read it. 


Bound in cloth, $1.10 postpaid. In 
combination with One Year’s Sub- 


scription to SUNSET 
MAGAZINE, postpaid 2 ° 1 0 
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Making Winged Motors 


(Continued from page 25) 


enough to make fine jewelry, and I would 
rather carry one of the crank-shafts than 
I would a cane, if you come to a question 
of beauty and balance. 

This matter of weight and power 
brings me to a most interesting point 
explained by Mr. L. S. Scott, of the 
Berkeley plant, who was my guide and 
tutor. We all know that foreign aéro- 
planes beat our own army fliers four 
ways. We have been led to believe, by 
our foreign friends, that this was due to 
their inherent superiority over us as 
builders, but this, I learn, 1s such con- 
versation as is commonly referred to as 
issuing through the chapeau, or sky- 
piece. The truth is that the government 
of these United States has a tender regard 
for the safety of its flying men. The 
aéroplane into which one of our motors 
goes is built to withstand just exactly 
twelve times the normal strain put upon 
it, and is therefore necessarily heavy and 
awkward. Ifa strut is to stand a work- 
ing strain of a 100-pound pull, for exam- 
ple, the builder must test it and see that 
it will not break under a 1200-pound pull. 
It’s just as though mother should darn 
father’s socks with baling wire to make 
them stand the steady wear of heel and 
toe. The socks would probably last a 
long time, but they would be heavier 
than lisle and not quite so easy to climb 
into and out of. 


aay FEW illuminating figures may make 
this plainer. ‘The type of machine 
generally used by our military and naval 
flyers weighs 2500 pounds without its 
power equipment. On these planes is 
mounted a motor developing 125 horse- 
power and weighing 562 pounds, a total 
gross weight of 3062 pounds. Now let’s 
see what our friends in Europe use. The 
most successful type of fighting and 
chasing machine used by the English 
weighs without its motor 900 pounds, but 
into this light craft is put a motor weigh- 
ing I100 pounds and developing 250 
horsepower. Thus we have a 125 horse- 
power motor lifting our 3062-pound 
machine, as compared to a 2000-pound 
machine with 250 horsepower behind it. 
Is there any wonder that there is a dif- 
ference in their performance aloft? As 
I have said, the factor of safety demanded 
by the American designers is 12 to 1, but 
in these English and French machines 
the factor of safety is rarely more than 
2 to 1. This does not mean that the 
English aviator is six times as likely to 
break his neck in an accidental fall as the 
American. The actual margin of safety 
is about the same, for no matter how hard 


you may try to keep your 12-to-1 stand- 
ard, there is pretty sure to be some strut 
or guy wire that is little stronger than 
the actual strain that it is put to. The 
whole machine is no stronger than any 
one of its vital parts, and all the exces- 
sively heavy construction is only super- 
fluous baggage that will hit the ground 
just that much harder. 

The real test will come when we get 
ready to send our air fighters to the front. 
They too will fly machines weighing about 
900 pounds, and they will be pulled by 
marvelously light and powerful motors. 
And when that day arrives I have the 
word of Mr. Scott that the English and 
French and Germans will have to step 
lively and be up beforethe dawn if they ex- 
pect to do any stunts that our boys can’t 
do, or do them in less time, or do them at a 
higher elevation, all with our own little 
home-made motors. 


HE Hall-Scott motor goes from the 
factory equipped with a radiator, all 
necessary gears and rods and levers for 
control of the engine itself, with a mag- 
neto system in duplicate, to insure un- 
interrupted service, with essential tools 
and parts for ordinary repairs, and with 
government inspectors’ certificates show- 
ing that the thing is in the most nearly 
perfect mechanical trim possible. It 
also carries a propeller, which the motor 
company is turning out, and which is said 
to be one of the finest in use. There are 
two kinds, one made of walnut and one of 
laminated birch. Both of them are 
beautiful blades to look at. The lami- 
nated animal is constructed by gluing 
together eight or ten thicknesses of care- 
fully selected, knotless, flawless birch 
slabs, and then by cutting the propeller 
out of the resultant piece by hand. This 
is nice and particular work, and the artisan 
who can carve out an aéroplane propeller 
with an adze, a chisel, and a pile of sand- 
paper is worth good money and gets it. 
When you come to that, however, the 
whole job is a particular and exacting one. 
A careless workman at home may mean a 
crushed and lifeless aviator in the field, 
and it is good to see these motor builders 
at their task. The whole plant seems to 
breathe this spirit of fore-caution. There 
is nothing slap-dash about it. And if the 
government wants to instil confidence 
into the raw recruit in the aéroplane 
squadron, it could not do better than to 
send him to the works and let him ob- 
serve how faithfully and zealously the 
men there are doing their bit to give the 
flying soldier a working machine that 
can be depended on really to work. 





UNCLE BEN AND THE TANKS 


FTER the 17-inch howitzer, the British “tanks” were the greatest surprise of the 
war. They have won many engagements and their work has saved thousands 


of precious lives. 
today. 


and the caterpillar tractor is the foundation of the tank. 


If it hadn’t been for “Uncle Ben” Holt, there would be no tanks 
Benjamin Holt made the peaceful caterpillar tractor a practical machine, 


Benjamin Holt was over 


fifty and had done a life’s work when he took up the development of the machine 
that was to become world-famous, ‘The inspiring story of the man who, at an age 
when others are ready to retire, undertook to revolutionize farm work, who saw his 
greatest success and widest recognition come to him as he approached seventy, will 
be told fascinatingly by Cart Crow in the November SUNSET. 
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Hunting with the Long Bow 


(Continued from page 37) 


learning to shoot, and much of this is 
devoted to target work. 

We shoot at ranges from 40 to 100 
yards, at a four-foot target having a nine 
inch bullseye. 

Field shooting, however, is more fas- 
cinating, and combines the features of rov- 
ing as well as game getting. While a gun 
hunter laughs at the idea of such a thing, 
he has a surprise coming when he finds 
that this primitive old weapon is capable 
of bringing the meat into camp. Of 
course, there is no longer any rivalry 
between the gun and the bow. This 
matter was settled in the eighteenth 
century.'. In our various hunting ex- 
peditions with the bow, besides quantities 
of small game, we have shot five deer at 
distances ranging from 30 to 150 yards. 
In this past season I killed a buck with a 
broad headed arrow at 50 paces.2. Mr. 
Compton shot a forked horn, while it was 
running down hill, at 65 or 75 yards. 
His arrow drove forward at the short ribs, 
penetrating the diaphragm and lungs, 
sticking out a foot on the opposite side, 
behind the shoulder. As the deer plunged 
through the brush it broke off the arrow, 
then running about 200 yards, it 
dropped. 

An arrow kills by hemorrhage, not by 


1A modern high power rifle has ten times the 

accuracy of the best archer and of course has 
incredibly greater range. But no longer ago 
than 1792 an actual contest took place between 
two English gentlemen, Dr. Higgins shooting 
a musket and Mr. Glenn shooting the long 
bow. The target was four feet in diameter, set 
at one hundred yards. Each man shot twenty- 
one shots. Dr. Higgins with his gun hit the 
target twelve times, while Mr. Glenn put 
fifteen arrows in it. 

As near as I can judge, a good archer has the 
accuracy of the average pistol shot. He can 
hit a playing card every other shot at ten yards, 
put a hole through your hat at fifty yards, and 
hit a mare pretty frequently at one hundred. 
An arrow, at any one of these ranges, will pass 
through the body of a large animal, or striking 
a.bone, will penetrate an inch or shatter it. 
Moreover, the archer has this advantage: 
animals are not frightened by an arrow when 
it misses. They seem to think it some sort of a 
bird, and will let him shoot again and again. 
If the bowman does not make any quick move- 
ment, and stands in one place, a deer will often 
watch him shoot as many as six arrows at 
him. 

One hunting with the bow should never at- 
tempt doing so in company with a gun man. 
Besides the chilling contempt a rifle shot has 
for the archer’s tackle, these systems of hunting 
are so different that they are incompatible. 
Noise is disastrous to the bowman. He must 
go back into the centuries of the past for his 
methods and his environment. 


2 We came upon him unawares, and just as 
he gave his first startled leap I let fly a very 
broad-headed barbed arrow from my sixty- 
pound bow. The hum of the string and the 
whir of the arrow were followed by the vicious 
chuck of the strike. The little buck gave a 
short grunt and like a flash whirled about, dis- 
appearing in a clump of manzanita. As he 
emerged from the opposite side we saw that 
he was deeply wounded in the flank, with my 
arrow buried half its length in his body. 
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its shocking force. Its speed is only 120 
feet per second, not sufhcient to shock. 
If a vital organ is not penetrated, no 
great damage is done. The cuts are clean 
and if not fatal, they heal readily. 

We use the methods of still hunting, 
going on foot and employing a dog only 
for trailing.’ 

The bow 1s a very difficult implement to 
master, and one must use with it those 
wiles and arts of the chase that demand 
patience and effort. But to us it seems 
fairer to the game, better sport, and 
represents more personal achievement 
than does the mere pulling of a trigger. 

Archery has been the sport of kings for 
ages, and was deemed by the ancients the 
most honorable and_ praiseworthy of 
games. Moderns could well forego the 
use of overpowerful weapons in the chase, 
and return to the simpler and more artful 
missile of our ancestors. It would mate- 
tially help in the solution of our problem 
of preservation of game. 

This, however, is hardly to be expected. 
Youth delights in power. This is the age 
of gunpowder and gasoline. 

- As a popular sport, ‘drawing the long 
bow” will be done only in a figurative way, 
and hunters of all times will resort to this 
cheerful diversion. 


With great difficulty he limped up the 
wooded hill, apparently unable to exert him- 
self. Compton sent another shaft after him, 
but owing to intervening brush, it failed to 
connect. 

We trailed him slowly, and after a prolonged 
search found him under cover, dead and cold. 
He had traveled less than half a mile, and died 
of an extensive hemorrhage into the abdominal 
cavity from a wound in his vena cava and liver. 


3 When out in the woods, we carry with us 
about sixty arrows. Half of these are blunt 
pointed, for small game. In the quiver there 
usually are not more than twenty. But one 
arrow may be shot and found many times. 
Especially is this true when shooting at large 
game on the ground. It is the occasional wing 
shot or the squirrel up in the top of a tree that 
depletes the quiver. 

Some interesting incidents have occurred on 
our trips. Once a squirrel shot through the 
skin of the thigh, with the arrow dangling, 
climbed to the top of an oak, where in the 
midst of a storm of flying shafts, he calmly 
turned and gnawed the arrow in two, and 
escaped. 

Another time a ground squirrel transfixed by 
an arrow squealed loudly for help, when a 
little companion of the burrows rushed to his 
assistance and dragged him to the edge of his 
hole. 

Another freak shot was made by Mr. Comp- 
ton when shooting at a blue jay at sixty yards. 
His missile fell short, bounced and struck the 
bird in the tail. The jay rose at the moment 
of impact, and soared away with the feathered 
shaft streaming out behind him like a rudder. 
It circled about in a wide flight, then fell 
almost at the feet of the archer, who withdrew 
the point from its subcutaneous bed, and set 
the bird at liberty, unharmed. 

Shooting at a racoon up a tree, a blunt arrow 
struck him just above the tail, traversed his 
entire body lengthwise and emerged through 
the palm of his foreleg. The coon fell to the 
ground and died instantly without a struggle. 
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Howto Remember 


Names, Dates, Facts, Incidents, 
Quotations, Figures, How to 
Memorize Music, How to 


Remember What You Read, 
Etc., Etc. 


Atkinson’sMemory Book Tells You 


The basis of all successful natural systems 
of Memory Culture. 


The Marvelous Extent of Memory Develop- 
ment Possible. At 3 years of age a Student of 
Greek. Repeating the contents of a 38-page 
newspaper. 


Memory “Systems” and ‘Secret’? Methods 
—their Main Points. 


How to Develop Interest in Your Work. 
Three Great Rules for Developing Attention. 


A Queer Law of Physics which Illustrates a 
Little ‘Knack’? by which the Subconscious 
Mind May be Taught to Aid the Memory. 


How to Cure Oneself of Looking AT Things 
Without SEEING Them. 


About the Hindu ‘Sight Game’? and the 
Wonderful Results which Follow Its Use. 


A Practice in Memory Training by which a 
Japanese Youth is Able to Name the Complete 
Contents of a Room After One Keen Glance 
Around It. 


How to Train the Ear. How to Make the 
Ear Help the Memory. 


How to Remember Names. 
low to Remember Faces. 


Henry Clay and His Wonderful Memory for 
Faces. How He Recognized a Man He Had 
Seen Only Once, 20 Years Before. 


How to Remember Places. How to Go 
About in a Strange City. 


How to Remember Numbers. Instances of 
Remarkable Memory for Numbers. 


Visualization, and How to Develop It. How 
Visualization Aids Memory. 


How to Successfully Memorize Music. 
How to Remember Words. 


How a Man Whose Memory was “a Sieve’’ 
in His Early Life Followed His Wife’s Advice 
and Became One of the Most Successful Men 
of His Time With a Tenacious Memory. 


How to Remember Books, Plays, etc. 
Napoleon’s Method of Remembering. 
Eight Great Memory Rules. 


20 Great Lessons in Memory 


Power Training 


By WILLIAM WALKER ATKINSON 


All published complete in one beautiful cloth- 
bound volume of over 200 pages. You might 
pay $10 or more for a memory course and yet 
not get so good a memory as this book may 
help you to. It contains most of the memory 
training methods that are known to be valu- 
able. 


Big Newspapers Say: 


According to Mr. Atkinson, the possession 
of a good memory is seldom a gift, like a talent 
for music or painting or high finance. It is 
simply a matter of personal endeavor in the 
cultivation of a natural faculty. 

Mr. Atkinson gives a complete exposition of 
his own ideas on how to obtain firm control 
over the memory, and explains his method with 
such clearness that no one can fail to under- 
stand him. His method is based on common 
sense. The book should prove a valuable help 
to all who read and study it.—The Pittsburgh 
Post. 

William Walker Atkinson, the author, lays 
out a plan on very logical lines for improving 
the memory. As the basis of his system, Mr. 
Atkinson uses demonstrated psychologic laws 
governing Attention and Association.—Busi- 
ness Service, Detroit, Mich. 

This little book is replete with useful sugges- 
tions for strengthening the mind. It should be 
especially helpful to those who are inclined to 
absent-mindedness and forgetfulness. It is a 
working manual that points out the way for 
the reader to put to good use the principles by 
which improvement of memory is accomplished. 
—Evening Telegram, Portland, Ore. 


“Memory: How to Train, Develop and Use 
It,” is a_ handsome cloth-bound book of 206 
pages. Price $1.10 postpaid. With Sunser 
MAGAZINE one year, $2.25 postpaid. 
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The Unions’ 


state and federal law on the San Fran- 
cisco waterfront and substituted their 
own rules. They put a complete stop to 
the movement of goods from and to the 
docks, raised a barrier so effective that 
the United States government had to have 
a “permit” from union offcials to get its 
shipments through the picket lines. 

Fear, the fear of bodily injury, was the 
material out of which the barrier was 
built. Fear of blackjack, brass knuckles 
and gas pipe paralyzed the waterfront. 
After a few men trying to move needed 
goods from the docks had been beaten up, 
the strikers were left in supreme control. 
They ruled the waterfront, made their 
own laws and enforced them. A thou- 
sand men terrorized a city of half a 
million—until the half million decided 
that things had gone far enough. 


4 Bee experience of San Francisco with 
violence in industrial disturbances is 
not extraordinary. On the contrary, it is 
typical of occurrences throughout the 
country, only more so. The only differ- 
ence between San Francisco and the rest 
of the country is psychological. From 
the earliest days San Francisco as a com- 
munity has displayed radical tendencies, 
has sympathized with the efforts of the 
worker to improve his lot and has trans- 
lated this sympathy into action. The 
San Francisco employers have never been 
union haters; almost from the day of the 
city’s birth they have been ready and 
willing to adjust wages, hours and con- 
ditions of work through collective bar- 
gaining. In any discussion of the tactics 
and methods of trade-unionism this fact 
should always be kept in mind. 

San Francisco did not have to pay the 
highest average wages in the country, 
did not have to concede the closed shop 
in almost every industry. Had the em- 
ployers been so minded they could have 
broken the back of unionism with no 
greater effort than Los Angeles did. 
Had they been willing to fight for it as 
hard as did Portland and Seattle, they 
could have had the open shop with its 
lower wage scale and cheaper labor cost. 
But the San Francisco employers did not 
choose to make the fight. They had the 
wealth, the power and the backbone to 
crush trade-unionism, but they did not 
use it. Only when the demands of the 
unions became so extreme that the union 
leaders themselves opposed them did San 
Francisco capital strike back as in 1892 
and in 1901. Even then the employers 
did not continue the fight after the im- 
mediate ends had been gained. Had it 
not been for the liberal attitude of the 
employers and of the community as a 
whole union labor never could have 
reached the dominant position it has 
occupied for twenty years. A typical 
example of the attitude of San Francisco 
employers toward union labor is supplied 
by the Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
whose labor policy has been guided for 
nearly a generation by the general man- 
ager, John A. Britton. 

The general manager thoroughly be- 
lieved in the efficacy of the square 
deal. It never occurred to him to deny 
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the right of the company’s employees to 
organize, nor did he ever refuse to nego- 
tiate with the representatives of the 
unions. During the period when the cor- 
poration was extending its service over 
the heart of central California, when one 
street-car, electric, gas or water system 
after the other was acquired, he never lifted 
a finger to stop the activities of the union 
organizers among the new employees. 
In the thirteen years preceding 1913 the 
hours of the corporation’s artisans and 
mechanics were reduced twenty-five per 
cent and the wages increased more than 
fifty per cent without a single strike, 
solely by mutual agreement following 
negotiations. 4 

In 1913 the unions listened to the loud 
voices of professional malcontents. In- 
stead of continuing the old policy of hav- 
ing each craft make a separate contract 
with the corporation, they organized a 
Light and Power Council with which all 
the unions concerned in the generation 
and distribution of electricity and gas be- 
came afhliated. Through this Council 
the individual unions carried on the ne- 
gotiations for new agreements. 


a\g! understanding concerning the con- 
tracts with the gas workers, the 
machinists, the boilermakers, the firemen 
and oilers was reached without difficulty. 
Only the electrical workers’ union made 
trouble. It insisted upon two or three 
working rules which the company refused 
to concede, considering them arbitrary, 
unreasonable and uncalled-for. A dead- 
lock ensued, whereupon Manager Britton 
offered to submit the points in dispute 
with the electricians to a board of arbj- 
tration. The Council’s representatives 
declined arbitration and, a few hours after 
the final conference, called a general 
strike of all the crafts to enforce the de- 
mands of the electricians. 

More than seventeen hundred men out 
of three thousand answered the call, but 
the company’s 325,000 consumers barely 
knew that a strike was going on. The 
wise and liberal policy of the general man- 
ager brought its own reward. He had 
consistently filled the positions of respon- 
sibility in the office, the shops and the 
technical departments with the most 
promising men in the lower ranks, and these 
erstwhile privates, many of them former 
union members, at once hauled out their 
overalls and kept the wheels turning. 

The corporation’s labor record was clean. 
It had dealt fairly with the unions, had 
paid them the highest wages in the 
United States, had granted them the 
closed shop, had arrived at a complete 
understanding with all the unions among 
its employees except the electricians and 
it was willing to submit its differences 
with this trade to arbitration. This 
union of electricians, by the Way, Was an 
“outlaw” organization without affiliation 
with the American Federation of Labor. 
When it declined to arbitrate, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor saw its chance, 
sent a representative to confer with the 
company and signed an agreement to 
supply union electricians under union 
conditions. 





When this contract was signed, the 
unions of central California, practically 
all of them affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, proclaimed a boy- 
cott against the public-utility company 
and declared it to be “unfair” to organ- 
ized labor, because it employed union 
electricians supplied by the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The boycott, though, was merely a 
minor weapon. The plants of the com- 
pany were picketed, assaults in force 
were made upon them by strikers, hun- 
dreds of employees were assailed and 
beaten, wires were cut, towers of trans- 
mission lines were dynamited. When the 
strike had finally run its course, the 
record showed that in 770 separate cases 
employees or the property of the com- 
pany had been attacked, that 109 union 
members had been arrested and 42 out of 
them tried and convicted. It was during 
this strike that Thomas Mooney and 
Warren Billings, subsequently convicted 
of murder following the San Francisco 
bomb outrage, became extremely active 
although they had nothing whatever to 
do with the controversy. 


VEN their fellow workers do not es- 
cape the brass knuckle and the black- 
jack when the San Francisco unions 
strike. In 1914 San Francisco Local No. 
66 of the plasterers’ union went on strike 
because the Building Trades’ Council had 
decided against its contentions in a juris- 
dictional dispute with the carpenters’ 
union. So the Building Trades’ Council 
organized a new plasterers’ union known 
as Local No. 1 and freely issued cards to 
plasterers coming from other points. 
But the outlawed members of No. 66 re- 
fused to recognize the validity of the new 
local’s cards. On the contrary, they beat 
up and sent to the hospital as many of the 
members of No. 1 as they could reach, 
especially when the police officers de- 
tailed to protect the working plasterers 
were withdrawn by the city administra- 
tion. Nor is this an isolated phenomenon. 
Warfare between rival unions is only 
too common for the welfare of industry 
and the spectacle of one set of good union 
men slugging another set also equipped 
with union cards, to the detriment of or- 
ganized labor, of the employer and of the 
public, has been presented quite fre- 
quently. In fact when it comes to the 
census of broken noses, ribs and skulls, 
when the dead men are counted, when 
the property destroyed in industrial dis- 
putes during the last seven years is tabu- 
lated, it will be found that the old-line 
craft unions can give the I. W. W. cards, 
spades, big and little casino and still show 
a higher score. 

Yet public sympathy, at least in the 
beginning of a strike accompanied by 
violence, almost invariably inclines to- 
ward the union’s side. Concerning the 
attitude of the neutrals Secretary of War 
Newton D. Baker, having had ample 
opportunity to study the question while 
mayor of Cleveland, wrote two years ago: 
“The public sits by, blaming one side or 
the other on such half information or in- 
terest as it may have We do 
not like violence, but somehow this seems 
to us excusable violence, if it be not too 
violent. Things are tided along 


without any clear aim or method and 
without any tribunal that can determine 
the right and wrong of the questions 














involved, until somebody is killed or a 
serious riot threatens the destruction of 
property. Then public sentiment mo- 
mentarily clarifies; we all agree that we 
do not want such things, no matter what 
happens, and the police now have a 
steadied sentiment to support them; the 
trouble is over. . The result, 
no matter what it 15, rests upon no higher 
Sanction than force, and therefore lacks 
stability and will last only until one side or 
the other feels strong enough to renew the 
struggle.” 

The public sympathizes with the under 
dog. Employers who desire to have pub- 
lic sentiment on their side—does the em- 
ployer who has no such desire deserve to 
win?—will do well to take cognizance of 
this fundamental fact. 

Just now the world is learning, in a sea 
of blood and tears, that the use of force in 
the settlement of international disputes 
produces death, chaos, famine, pestilence 
and dissolution. With the progress and 
spread of the war there is growing up a 
universal sentiment against the mailed 
fist, a cry for supernational machinery 
that will restrain the aggression of sover- 
eign states and force them all to submit 
their grievances to boards of conciliation 
and arbitration. The age of Might is 
fast drawing to a close; Right is coming 
into its own. All the world is praying 
that the present war will be the last con- 
flict of national interests to be settled by 
steel and dynamite. 

By the same token, the nation is grow- 
ing weary of the private wars between 
trade unions and employers. Even in 
San Francisco, the community with the 
widest and deepest sympathy for the ob- 
jects and aims of trade-unionism, this 
impatience with violence, assaults and 
riots is making itself distinctly felt. Only 
a few months ago the voters of both San 
Francisco and Oakland, after prolonged 

discussion and debate, decided by their 
votes to prohibit picketing, the most 
prolific cause of violence in labor disputes. 
And at the beginning of the San Fran- 
cisco street-car strike, in progress as these 
lines are written, the public plainly 
showed its sympathy with the cause of 
the strikers; the public was entirely will- 
ing to put up with the inconvenience and 
wished the strikers success provided they 
ped obey the law and refrain from vio- 
ence. 


NEES the average union man nor 
the average employer welcomes 
strikes and riots; they realize that both 
sides invariably lose, that in nine cases out 
of ten the dispute is settled by negotia- 
tions which might as well have begun be- 
fore 'the damage was done. Perhaps it is 
utopian to hope and work for an end of 
war, be it private or international, but the 
goal surely is worth the effort. Nobody 
expects the millennium next year; on the 
other hand, nobody denies that present 
conditions need vast improvement. Im- 
proved relations between workers and em- 
ployers can be brought about. Despite 
superficial appearances that indicate the 
contrary, San Francisco offers perhaps 
the most promising field in the United 
States for these improvements—if both 
sides will earnestly and sincerely make 
the effort, if they will both abide by the 
rules of conduct laid down by society for 
its own protection. 
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Arizona Farm Lands 


Artesian Belt of the San Simon Valley, 
Arizona, offers excellent opportunities: 160-acre 
farm in this proven artesian belt for sale at $15 per 
acre. One-half cash. Farm has small flowing well, 
good house, barn, reservoir, small young orchard, 
20 acres cleared and ready for planting; very little 
leveling required on any part of farm; excellent 
soil; all under fence; one and one-half miles from 
town of San Simon. For quick sale. Address A. L. 
Paschall, Willcox, Arizona. 











California Farm Lands 


Your opportunity—owner must sell, terms 
easy and price right—40 acres sandy loam; 30 acres 
in nine year old peaches, 10 acres checked, leveled, 
and planted in Milo maize, alfalfa. Completely 
equipped with new pumping plant, trays, boxes, 
harrow, cultivator, plows, etc. 9% miles northeast 
of Visalia, 3 miles from small town, 14% miles from 
R. R. loading and shipping point. ‘Address owner, 
Dr. G. B. Howard, Box 281, Hanford, California. 











Washington Farm Lands 


Little Farms Near Work.—Lots of work, 
good wages. We sell our little farms on easy pay- 
ment plan. Only a little cash needed. Full par- 
ticulars free. H.C. Peters, 310 Columbia Street, 
Seattle, Washington. 











Virginia Farm Lands 











This little farm in Virginia fs an ideal poultry 
and fruit proposition; located in fine community at 
railroad station and general store in beautiful 
Shenandoah Valley; 2 miles from good town; mod- 
ern five room bungalow, nicely furnished; price 
$1,250, easy terms. Send for magazine and list of 
farms from $500 up. F. H. LaBaume, Agrl. Agt. 
N. W. Railway, 267 N. & W. Building, Roa- 
noke, Va. 








Old Coins 


Old Coins. Large Fall Coin Catalogue of 
coins for sale, free. Catalogue quoting prices paid 
for coins, ten cents. William Hesslein, 101 Tre- 
mont St., Boston, Mass. 

















Miscellaneous 





Ingrowing Toe Nail Appliance immediate 
and permanent relief by a silver automatic appli- 
ance, easily adjusted. Circulars free. Peerless In- 
growing Toe Nail Co., 519 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 





Patents 


Patents Secured or Fee Returned. Send 
sketch or model for actual search, report, and ad- 
vice free. Manufacturers want Kimmel patents. 
1917 Edition, 90-page patent book free. Write for 
it. George P. Kimmel, 242 Barrister Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 








Wanted Ideas. Write for L st of Inventions 
wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inwentions. 
Our four books sent free. Seud sketch for free 
opinion as to patentability. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Patent Attorneys, 751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





Patents that Protect and Pay. Advice and 
books free. Highest references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Send sketch or model for 
search. Watson EK. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 
F Street, Washington, D. C 








Wanted—An Idea. Who ean think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they 
may bring ycu wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed Inven- 
tions’’ and ‘‘Patent Buyers.” Fencon & Co., 
Patent Attys., 627 F., Washington, D. C. 


Help Wanted 


Civil Service Examinatious open the way to 
good Government positions. I can coach you by 
mail at small cost. Full particulars free to any 
American citizen of eighteen or over. Write today 
for Booklet CE 914, Earl Hopkins, Washington, D.C. 

















Side Line Men. Do you want a real one that 
One order a day will pay you $9.00? No samples to 
carry. Something new. Write today. Canfield 
Mfg. Co., 208 Sigel St., Chicazo, lll. 








Motion Pictures, Stortes, etc. 


Many rejected stories need only expert re- 
vision to succeed. This I can g ve. Recently editor 
leading magazine; author Book of the Short Story 
(Appleton). Reference: Jack London. Address: 
Alexander Jesstip,500 Fifth Av., New York City. 








Wanted— Your ideas for photoplays, stories, 
etc. We will accept them in Any form—correct 
Free—sell on commission. Big rawards! Hundreds 
making money! Socan You! Writeus today for full 
details! Writec’s Service, Dept. 43, Auburn, N. Y 








Stammering 





My system of private individual instruction 
quickly enlightens the mind of the stammerer. The 
real cause of his difficulty is made known in unmis- 
takable terms in the very first lesson and under my 
personal direction stammering is at once stopped; 
fear also is soon eliminated. No swinging of the 
hand, talking in a sing song, etc. Thestammerer is. 
taught to talk naturally. The Bassett Institute, 
Wm. E. Bassett, Principal and Instructor, 
905 Nevada Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal. 








In Colors 


LARGE WAR MAP 2}2Selers 


Complete and authentic. Smallest details of Western battle 
front. Every hamlet indexed, easy to-locate. Battle lines of 
past and present. Inset of Eastern fronts. Postpaid, 50c. 


TRIAD PUB. CO., 406 Edison Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


the tale of how he found it. 


The Little Boy Sees It Through 


By VINGIE E. ROE 


“The Little Boy of Panther Mountain” by this popular author, 
published in Sunset for July, appealed strongly to our readers. 
The story left the Little Boy (as you may remember), headed 
for Oregon with the ghost horse nd weather-beaten saddle 
bags filled with mysterious gold. How the Little Boy got that 


treasure safely into Oregon makes an even better story than 


LONG NRO) Ve Vie Rae UI ON: Sue 1 


PARKER’S . 
HAIR BALSAM 


A toilet preparation of merit. 


Helps to eradicate dandruff. 
For Restoring Color and 


Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair. 
50c. and $1.00 at druggists. 
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The Sunset Country 


Here follow timely and interesting facts concerning the great Pacific Slope, the country served by Sunset Magazine. 
@ Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, conducted in conjunction with this department, supplies disinterested information concerning 
the West, its lands and industries. The purpose is to guide and advise the stranger, whether tourist or homeseeker. Its 
organization covers the entire West and the services are free. Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the 
general service of the Bureau, will be found below. @ The announcements of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, resorts, communities 





WOODLAND 
PARK ACRES 


Little farms and homesites a few 
minutes walk from the heart of 
the “richest city per capita in 
California” 


WOODLAND 


county seat of Yolo county, just 35 
minutes by trolley from Sacramento, the 
State Capital. 


These oak-dotted acres are attractive to 
those who want the ideal in country life. 
You will have the comfort and indepen- 
dence of the farm with the advantages 
of nearness to a modern city. You can 
create your own home, with an orchard, 
poultry runs, berry patches, etc., which, 
aided by rich soil, splendid climate, and 
abundant water, will produce all you can 
wish for. Electricity is at hand at low 
rates. Fine roads, 

These plots range from one to five acres 
and cost from $700 up, on easy instal- 


ments. Fill in coupon below and MAIL 
TODAY. 


The GROWERS AND PRODUCERS COM- 
PANY of California, 1209-1210 Hobart Build- 


ing, San Francisco. 


Please send me your literature concerning 
WOODLAND PARK ACRES. I am financially 


prepared to undertake an investment. 


Warne: 2); otters: 


Address 











Motorists Investors 
Homeseekers ‘Tourists 
Land Buyers 


Unbiased, authentic information and im- 
partial, conservative advice are yours 
for the asking. 


Write, giving full details, to 


SUNSET MAGAZINE SERVICE BUREAU 


Sunset Building, San Francisco 





Are You Buying or Selling? 


If you are in the market to buy or sell 
a meritorious manufacturing, irrigation, 
farming, mining, transportation, or any 
other desirable business proposition, 
communicate with the 


WEST COAST DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


525-526 Santa Marina Building 
San Francisco 











and colonization companies appearing in these columns have been investigated by Sunset Magazine and are reliable and trustworthy. 


Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 


Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 





Lots as an Investment 


Q. Will you kindly give me some in- 
formation relative to Richmond City and 
that part known as Richmond Center 
near Oakland, Cal.? There have been 
some real estate agents in these parts 
selling lots in Richmond Center and they 
have given very plausible accounts of the 
great advantages of that growing city. 
As 1 am somewhat interested, would like 
to learn something more and from a more 
reliable source.—M. C., BAKER, ORE. 

A. Richmond is a fast growing indus- 
trial community on the east shore of the 
San Francisco bay. In the past few years 
several large corporations have estab- 
lished shops and refneries etc. there. 
This and much other industrial growth 
has led to some demand for and expansion 
of residential sections to house the em- 
ployees and others connected with the 
new business interests. As a result of this 
situation, there has been something of a 
local real estate boom, with some of the 
usual attendant evils. 

We do not know anything about 
Richmond Center or the particular real 
estate agents that are trying to sell you 
property there. We assume, though, that 
it is residential property that they wish to 
sell you, and we cannot advise you too 
strongly to go,exceedingly cautiously in 
buying property that you have not seen 
and whose value has not been proven by 
expert and disinterested advice. Because 
of the industrial growth of Richmond, 
real estate promoters have taken advan- 
tage of the opportunity to sell unlimited 
numbers of lots for residence property 
and on so-called “industrial sites.” Such 
lots have been sold as investments to non- 
residents all over the West. We do not 
doubt but that these agents are plausible, 
as you say. They have doubtless told 
you that the Pullman Company has es- 
tablished its western shops at Richmond, 
and that the Standard Oil Company has 
built its great refinery there. ‘This is all 
very true. They may have led you to 
believe from these facts that there is a 
great demand for residence property to 
house workmen and company officials. 
They have told you of the tremendous 





Come Back to the Soil 
and Help Mr. Hoover 


What Would You Like to Raise? Fruit? Grain? 
Sugar Beets? Potatoes? Livestock? Alfalfa? 


Whatever yourchoice may be,Monterey 
County can give you returns far above 
the average. 


The climate is mild and equable, and 
has that which increases the working 
power of every person on the farm. 


The soil ranges from the heavy alluvial 
loam in the valleys, to the gravelly loam 
of the foothills, enabling a choice for any 
desired product. 


The rainfall is ample for those crops not 
requiring unusual amounts of water, 
while the depth of surface water, rang- 
ing from ten to forty feet, affords inex- 
pensive irrigation facilities. 


onterey Count 


CALIFORNIA 


has much of its valley lands open for 
development, a point which is an:ad- 
vantage to the settler seeking fresh 
opportunities. 

The county has always been one of large 
holdings, but within the last few months 
there Take been thousands of acres 
made accessible to the small farmer. 


The northern end of the county is the 
chief fruit-producing region. In the 
central and southern sections, dairying 
and beet-raising are the two chief fac- 
tors, while in the extreme south hay 
and grain are still the leaders. 


San Francisco is but 100 miles to the 
north and can be reached in a few hours 
by train or on highways famous for their 
smoothness. Write for illustrated litera- 
ture to 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
SALINAS, CALILJRNIA 












Are You Doing Your Bit? 


Some are going to the front—those of us who 
stay at home must fight, too—and in Sonoma 
County, California, it will be a glorious fight. 
For here the soil is rich, the climate ideal and 
the markets are near. 


It is the county of the small farm—from 10 to 
20 acres providing an income which will give 
independence and comfort to the average 
family. 

Its diversity of products gives every oppor- 
tunity for profit and success. 

Here the largest poultry district in the world 
is found. 

It is the largest berry-producing center in Cali- 
fornia. 

Its prunes rival those of the Santa Clara valley. 
The Gravenstein, the best early apple on the 
market, is grown widely and to perfection. 
The hop industry has proven remunerative for 
many years. Today hops are around 30c per 
pound. 

If you want to know of the opportunities await- 
ing you here, write for free information and 
literature to 


Sonoma County Development Association 
SANTA ROSA, CAL. 
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increase that is going to come to this 
property with future growth of Richmond. 
As a matter of fact, the values have al- 
ready gone up and if any one will reap 
the benefits it would be the promoter and 
not small investors in Oregon. 

As we say, we do not know anything 
about these particular agents, but we are 
familiar with general conditions in Rich- 
mond. Having watched the growth and 
collapse of booms in every part of the 
Pacific Coast for the past fifteen years, we 
have come to the inevitable and unshake- 
able conclusion that the purchase of lots 
—except for the purpose of building a 
home—is pure and simple speculation and 
in no sense an investment. People of lim- 
ited means should not gamble in as fickle 
an element as land values. Ifyou want to 
buy a lot in Richmond to live in, that is 
one thing; but if you want to buy prop- 
erty that you have not seen in the hope 
that you will profit by its future rise in 
value, you will find that your money is 
tied up in non-productive property that 
brings you in nothing but a tax bill each 
year. Of course, these very plausible 
agents have told you of fortunes innumer- 
able that have been made through the 
increase of land value, but these fortunes 
have not been made by purchasing one or 
two small lots in a community that has 
already fully anticipated the future 
increase in values. 


Turkeys in the Imperial Valley 


Q. I should like to ask your opinion as 
to what portions of California are most 
suited to the raising of turkeys. By this 
I mean, the climatic conditions, sort of 
land, nearness to markets, etc. Would 
prefer to locate in southern California, if 
suitable place can be found. Any general 
information that would be of interest to 
an amateur will be gratefully received. 
—A. P. B., San RAFAEL. 


A. Perhaps the best turkey section in 
southern California is the Imperial valley. 
Young turkeys are particularly suscepti- 
ble to the effects of dampness and un- 
expected rains. They must be carefully 
guarded from this. With the phenom- 
enally dry climate of the Imperial valley 
this danger and care is almost obviated, 
for the rainf ‘I is on the average less than 
two inches p.r year. With the compara- 
tive absence of dampness, and with green 
feed the year around, the Imperial valley 
is particularly adapted to turkey raising. 

We do not know of any ranches that 
are exclusively devoted to turkeys. There 
is no reason why they could not be made 
the main dependence of a farm, but it is 
very generally found more profitable to 
make them a side line. They are some- 
times a very important side line, for we 
know of one man that raised and shipped 
2000 birds last year. Two thousand 
turkeys at present day prices represent 
a good deal of money. Another shipment 
was made of a thousand pounds of eleven- 
month-old turkeys, which averaged 2434 
pounds each. Turkeys that were raised 
for about $1 each sold for 30c per pound 
last year. Owing to the lack of rain, 
inexpensive equipment can be used. 
This may sound very much like an 
imitation of the United States Mint, but 
of course the growers suffer occasional 
losses. The long hot summers of the 
valley do not seem to affect the turkeys 
in the least. 





Alfalfa, 

stock and 
dairying 

form a 
money-making 
combination 


Taking 

the golden 
harvest 

to market— 
the modern 
way 


Help California Feed 
the Nation 


To provide food, even more food, is not only a patriotic duty. It 
is also a most profitable undertaking. Prices for all kinds of farm 
products will be high for years to come. 


Give Sacramento County your earnest consideration. 


The whole area of 632,108 acres is fertile. The soil is alluvial 
wash from the mountains and hills, and in places is 40 feet in depth. 
Think of rich sediment soil extending to this depth and of the cre- 
ative values contained therein. Through this plain runs the Sacra- 
mento River, the largest in the state, affording cheap transportation 
for the county’s products between the cities of Sacramento and San 
Francisco. 


Three transcontinental railways afford reasonable and rapid trans- 
portation facilities to the large Eastern markets. 


Fruits of every variety—citrus, deciduous, natives of the tem- 
perate, semi-tropic, and tropic regions—are grown in the county. 
They ripen early and consequently bring the top prices of an early 
market. The dry atmosphere is especially adapted to the drying of 
fruits. Huge canneries offer a certain and good market for all sur- 
plus fruits and vegetables. 


In the bottom-lands, along the rivers, all kinds of vegetables 
thrive and yield large profits. It is quite common to market two 
crops a year from these lands. 


Poultry and stock-raising are prominent, and splendid oppor- 
tunities are offered to the dairyman: There are a number of large 
creameries, and the largest and most modern dairy on the Coast is 
located in the county. The mild and temperate climate permits 
stock to graze the year round, while the soil is peculiarly adapted to 
the growth of alfalfa and forage crops. 


Grain, the price of which has been soaring beyond all precedent, 
can be grown with large profit in outlying sections where the land is 
exceedingly inexpensive. 


Send for illustrated literature. Tell us what branch of farming interests 
you and ask us all the questions you want answered. We have special 
investigators, farm advisers, experts in all lines ready to advise and help 
the settler. 


IMMIGRATION DEPARTMENT 


Board of Supervisors, Sacramento County 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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| Fifteen 
Reasons 


Why 


You should 
tour California 
this year— 


SAN FRANCISCO 
The city by the “Golden 
Gate’’—where Occident 
and Orient meet. 

CRATER LAKE and 

KLAMATH REGION 
The land of pine and fir 
and big game. 


LAKE TAHOE 
Where you can find any- 
thing from roughing-it to 
luxury. 
SHASTA RESORTS 
i | Ideally situated amid wild 
crags of Sacramento River 
{iif Canyon. 
SANTA CRUZ 
The “‘Atlantic City of the 
West'’—Boating, Bathing, 
Fishing, Golf, Tennis, 
Motoring. 
DEL MONTE 
On the blue Bay of Monte- 
rey—amid beautiful sur- 
roundings—with its won- 
derful 17-mile drive and 
scenic boulevard. 


BYRON HOT 
SPRINGS 


Curative mineral springs 
and modern equipment. 


PASO ROBLES HOT 
SPRINGS 


An ideal place, combining 

rest, recreation and sight- 

seeing. 
HUNTINGTON 


LAKE 
In the High Sierra. Fish- 
ing, mountain climbing 
and every comfort. 


YOSEMITE and 

BIG TREES 
Wonders of the world. 

SANTA BARBARA 


A wonderful combination 
of mountain,seaandshore. 


LOS ANGELES 


The “Heart” of the tourist 
section of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


SAN BERNARDINO 
MOUNTAIN 
RESORTS 


A mile high—among the 
pines—reached by the 
‘101 mile ride on the rim 
of the world.” 


SAN DIEGO 
The city of “First Things” 
in California. 
MISSIONS OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Scattered along the coast 
of California, El Camino 
Real, from San Diego to 
Sonoma, a day's journey 
apart—monuments to the 
Faith and Zeal of the Fran- 


ciscan Fathers. 


SEE AGENTS 
or address Chas. S. Fee, P. T.M., 


| San Francisco, Cal. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Write for folder on the 
‘Apache Trail of Arizona’”’ 
















The question of a market needs hardly 
be considered, for great quantities of all 
kinds of poultry are shipped into Califor- 
nia annually. Last year some 11,446 
dozen of poultry, mostly turkeys, were 
shipped from the Imperial valley. The 
production may be greater this year. 


Don’t Try the Impossible 


Q. My son-in-law served four years 
under the seven-year bill and was dis- 
charged. Being in reserve he was re- 
called for active service on May Ist. 
After some delay he was rejected on the 
grounds of incipient tuberculosis. In the 
four years that he was in the army he 
managed to keep» out of debt, but of 
course could not save anything. He and 
his wife want to get a motor truck, a 
second hand one will do, as he is a first 
class mechanic and driver, pack their 
grub and camping things in it and drive 
into the country where the good home- 
steads are. I am employed and will be 
in a position to send them at least part 
of my salary to help them buy a cow and 
some chickens and other necessary things, 
and with their determination I know that 
they will make good. The principal 
thing seems to be a location where there 
is land with springs or a stream and a 
little timber if possible. The truck could 
be utilized for the benefit of any others 
that lived in the vicinity. How about the 
land in the Oregon-California Land 
Grant?'—J. E. C., OAKLAND, Cat. 


A. When your problem is considered 
from every angle, we believe that there 
are much better solutions for it than an 
attempt to homestead government land. 
It sounds very attractive to think of being 
able to make a living from the soil and 
at the same time live a healthful outdoor 
life. You have mentioned the Oregon- 
California Land Grant. Any one with 
tuberculosis ought not for a moment to 
consider going into a climate which has 
as heavy and as long a rainy season as 
will be found in that part of Oregon. 
It would be disastrous to make such a 
venture. By all odds, the most important 
thing is to find a climate which is par- 
ticularly favorable for the cure of tuber- 
culosis. An incipient case can very often 
be cured easily by going to a dry climate 
at once. This almost resolves the ques- 
tion into a case of getting into the South- 
west somehow and making a living there. 

Of course there are innumerable 
opportunities to take up homestead lands 
in the Southwest as there are in every 
part of the Far West, but any one who 
has read these columns probably knows 
what our opinion of homestead land is. 
We do not believe that the average man 
can get free land which he can develop 
without capital. 

Suppose your son-in-law, with his 
truck, was to start off in search of a home- 
stead in the Southwest. It would require 
a tremendous amount of searching and 
traveling to find one that he could under 
any possible considerations make a living 
from. This would be expensive. When 
he had at last found a location, he would 
find himself on an arid, dry piece of land, 
with no farming experience and with no 
capital to keep himself and his wife 
through those first lean, hard years that 
are necessarily before any homesteader. 
This is looking at it in the most optimis- 
tic way, for without money we cannot see 








how he could make a bare living from a 
desert or arid homestead. In exceptional 
cases, this has been done by exceptional 
people. But that is something that you 
can hardly afford to go by. After he had 
obtained this undeveloped land, his truck 
would be of little assistance to him, for 
you cannot clear land and disk and plow 
with a motor truck. The chances are 
that there would be few settlers in the 
neighborhood and his chances of making 
much from the trucking business would 
be slight. If he has made up his mind to 
try to homestead, the purchase of a team 
and wagon would be a much better in- 
vestment than the purchase of a truck. 
Any truck that could be bought second- 
hand at a low price, would probably be in 
a condition that would make its up-keep 
very expensive. When everything is 
considered, this hope of homesteading 
appears very discouraging to us. 

We believe that a much wiser plan is for 
him to give up the idea of making his 
living from his own land altogether, for 
the time being. Since he has had mechan- 
ical experience, he could very probably 
get a position as engineer in a pumping 
plant or even as a tractor man in some of 
the irrigated sections of Arizona and New 
Mexico. Of course, we realize that in 
these sections that are particularly favor- 
able for the cure of tuberculosis it is no 
easy matter to get employment. In our 
eyes, though, his chances of getting a 
position like this that would support him- 
self and his wife and yet keep him in the 
outdoors, would be very much better 
than his chances of developing desert or 
homestead land. 

If he could get a position such as a 
pumping engineer, he could in that way 
very possibly have a chance to look 
around and find some reasonable oppor- 
tunities. It is an almost hopeless task 
for an inexperienced man, by searching 
through the records of the land offices, 
to find any good government land. You 
should also be very wary of any so-called 
land locaters who tell you that it is simple 
to get good government land by merely 
purchasing their maps. 


Climate, Gila Monsters, Land Values 


Q. I wish to get some information 
about California. How hot does it get 
in the Sacramento and San _ Joaquin 
valleys? How cold in winter? Is the air 
dry in these valleys and is it good for the 
cure of catarrh? Why do oranges ripen 
earlier in northern California than in the 
southern part of the state? How far 
north are tarantulas, gila monsters and 
scorpions found? Can people stand the 
heat of central and southern California? 
Why is northern California less_ thickly 
settled than the southern part? What is 
the price of land in California and how 
much is needed to support a family?— 
J. V., BLaine, WASHINGTON. 


A. Climatically the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin valleys are very similar. 
Through this inland section of California 
the mean annual temperature for all 
recorded years varies from 60 to 68 
degrees. Over the delta and adjacent 
regions of the two rivers from which these 
valleys take their names, the coast in- 
fluences modify the climate to a greater or 
less extent, depending upon the nearness 
to the San Francisco bay. The maximum 
summer temperature in the valleys 1s 








sometimes as high as 110 degrees, but 
owing to the lack of humidity such tem- 
peratures do not cause suffering or death 
comparable with the hot spells of the 


Middle West. The winter temperatures 
occasionally go as low as 20 degrees, but 
on the whole they are milder than this. 
Roughly, the rainfall in the Sacramento 
valley is from 20 to 30 inches and in the 
San Joaquin from 4 to 16 inches, in each 
instance varying greatly from year to 
year. The deficiency of rainfall is over- 
come by irrigation, which is very generally 
practiced. There are foothill “belts. in 
which the weather is cooler in summer 
and milder in winter than in the valley 
levels. In these foothill districts the air is 
generally drier and would possibly be more 
helpful for catarrh than the moister river 
valleys. Oranges ripen in these interior 
valleys earlier than they do in southern 
California because the late springs and 
summers are more continually hot than 
the similar ripening seasons in the south. 


Navel oranges are picked in southern | 
California from January to June and in | 


the citrus belts of northern and central 


California in the late fall and early | 


winter. 


Gila monsters are found very rarely | 
and then only on the genuine desert in the | 


extreme southeastern part of California. 
Tarantulas and scorpions are seen oc- 
casionally in most parts of California, as 
they are in the whole southern part of the 
United States. A scorpion’s sting is no 
more dangerous than that of a hornet, 
and we would not advise your staying 
away from California because of gila 
monsters, tarantulas or even scorpions. 
Not two persons in a thousand ever in 
their lifetime see one of these species. 
Some two million people seem to stand 
the heat in central and southern California 
and thrive onit. The population ofnorth- 
ern California, in the commonly accepted 
meaning of that term, is greater than the 
population of southern California. 

A very common question asked this 
Service Bureau is: “What is the price of 
land in California and how much is needed 
to support a family?’ Now it can be 
readily seen that it is utterly impossible to 
generalize about such things. Farm land 
is worth anywhere from $15 to $1500 an 
acre, and the cost of living varies equally. 
In spite of a belief that seems to have gone 
abroad, California land values are largely 
determined by their genuine productive- 
ness. In some instances land values are 
high because of an added residential value 
that many people have been willing to pay 
for, but a man who merely wishes to farm 
without the social advantages of subur- 
ban life can easily avoid these high prices. 
A certain degree of business sagacity is 
needed to buy land to good advantage, as 
it is needed in every ‘commercial trans- 
action. Land must be purchased by 
individual bargain, and land prices vary 
with every one of these bargains. They 
depend upon the crops that are to be 
raised, soil, water, nearness to markets 
and innumerable other things that change 
with individual circumstances. It is im- 
possible to say what land is worth in 
California, for so general a question can 
only be answered in the most general 
terms. There is probably a_ greater 
range of land values and land opportuni- 
ties in California than in any other state 
in the Union. 
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The Dairy rade in Oregon 


Dairying is one of the most important industries of Oregon. The value 
of Butter, Condensed Milk and Cheese produced in the state during 
the year 1916 was approximately $20,000,000. 


Conditions in Western Oregon are particularly favorable for dairying. 
On account of the mild winters, the expense for shelter is reduced to a 
minimum. Clover, Vetch, Kale and all the grasses grow luxuriantly and 
green fodder is available throughout the entire year. 


Booklets descriptive of this industry and the resources of Oregon will 
be sent free on application. 


JOHN M. SCOTT, General Passenger Agent 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 
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THE DIET PROBLEM 


By Paul von Boeckmann, R. S. 


This book will unfold to you the TRUE SECRET OF NOURISHING THE BODY 
What to Eat When to Eat How to Eat How Much to Eat 


Is the food you eat transformed into Bone, Muscle and Healthy Tissue, 
or is it WASTED in your system and left to poison your blood and under- 
mine your vital forces? 

The author has made some startling discoveries as to the real cause of 
low bodily weight, mal-nutrition and auto-intoxication. This important 
point is clearly explained. Unlike most books on diet, this treatise does 
not confuse the reader with complex theories on calories, protein and 
carbohydrates, etc. 

PRICE POSTPAID, 25 CENTS. COIN OR STAMPS. 
We will send “The Diet Problem” together 


SPECIAL OFFER With one year to SUNSET MAGAZINE for 


the regular subscription price of $1.50, or two years to SUNSET 
for only $2.00 











SUNSET MAGAZINE, Sunset Building, SAN FRANCISCO 
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" GEND fo a Free P Plan Book of 60 prac. 
I tical and beautiful American s 
— ,Homes— with floor plans, exterior 
“A views, prices and specifications.[// / 
“The Plan Book explains the — oa { 
pe tremendous, Vital, money- - 
saving reasons eaby YOU should buy your home from the largest 
ready-cut house manufacturers in the West—the world’s greatest “ 


lumber market. : 
Ready Built House Co, 22° Stile Street 


Send for thisFREE 
Plan Book TODAY Portland. Oregon 
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HOW TO 
GENERATE 
MIND-POWER 


YOU 


have often wished, haven’t you, that your mind would 
give you all the power you want, when you want it— 
that you could command your brain as you wish, and 
concentrate on any subject at will. Here is the help you 
need to acquire this ability—a book which will give you 
the complete command of your mind that you need. 


The Education 
of the Will 


by the famous French Psychologist, Jules Payot. A book 
whose wonderful value has carried it through thirty 
editions. It has been published in seven different lan- 
guages, and this is the authorized English edition. It is 
unqualifiedly endorsed both by sc ientists and laymen. 
M.S. Vandewater, Chicago, says: “It is just what I have 
been looking for—something practical and _ sensible. 
The best book on self-help I have had the privilege of 
reading.’ Leigh Mitchell Hodges, of the North American, 
Philadelphia, says: “The book is epochal and monu- 
mental, and every young man in America should read it.” 
It shows you— 


HOW— 


TO overcome the habits of thoughtlessness, carelessness, 
laziness, lack of determination, lack of enthusiasm, ete.— 
TO exercise your will power over your ideas and desires— 
TO form good habits; take advantage of your good 
impulses; defeat your bad ones—TO maintain your 
health by wise management of your mental and physical 
work and rest—TO rest, sleep, and lounge profitably— 
TO work to the best advantage; choose the best times for 
work; get real happiness from your work—TO develop 
personality and character in yourself and understand it 
in others. 

















































































YOUR Son or Daughter needs the help 

of this great book to prepare for the 

Master future—to develop brain, will, and char- 

acter. Give it to him now! “It is 

Your probable that the reading of this book 

Mi d will mark an epoch in many a youthful 

in life,” says Rev. Samuel McComb, of Bos- 

ton. ‘‘There is not a home but should 

place it in the hands of its sons and daughters,” says 

Rev. Henry C. Rose, Newark, N. J. 

Men and Women Who Write need the secrets of this 

book to help them keep their minds on their work— 

select a line of thought and follow it through to the 

finish—arouse in themselves the enthusiasm for the sub- 
ject that is so necessary in writing winning material. 


Men and Women Who Speak will find here the vital 






















truths which will enable them while on the platform, to 
exercise perfect control over themselves—to compel their 
minds to think clearly and remember accurately—to 





maintain always their self-confidence and poise. 

The Executive in Business will recognize the practical 
value of this book. It will help him to develop that will 
power and mental strength esse sntial in his work. It will 


































give him an understanding of, human 

nature and the ability to judge, develop 

and control men. Get 
The Professor Who Teaches can get This 
from this book the knowledge of psy- 

chology, the insight into personality, the Book 
ability to analyze character, that is 

necessary to one in charge of growing To-Day 


minds. It explains the development of . 
a personality in himself that will win the respect of his 
pupils. 


SENT on APPROVAL 


An absolute, money-back guarantee goes with this 
book. Send the coupon to-day with $1.60 and the book 
will be forwarded to you, postpaid. Any time within 
five days of receipt you may return the book to us and 
your money will immediately be refunded in full. You 
run absolutely. no risk of dissatisfaction. You cannot 
afford to ignore the possibilities of self-improvement 
offered by this bock. Won’t you send the coupon below 
for examination? 
C—O ee eee eee 
SUNSET MAGAZINE, Inc., 

460 Fourth St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Gentlemen:—Send me a copy of “Education of the Will’”’ 
for examination. I enclose $1.60. Within five days of 
receipt, I may return the book and you will immediately 
refund the money I have paid and I will owe you nothing. 



































































Berkeley, California. 

I had just had a long and most inter- 
esting and instructive interview with a 
woman who after a long life in the under- 
world made her escape and has worked 
out her apparent emancipation when I 
read the first instalment of “The Scarlet 
Kimono” in the July Sunset. There is 
a certain view suggested in this new treat- 
ment which may hold some key to this 
baffling problem. Your readers will await 
with interest the forthcoming chapters. 

J. Strrr Witson. 


Fresno, California. 

The story “The Scarlet Kimono”’ does 
not interest me. I am sufficiently old- 
fashioned to still think that when a 
woman goes out of her way to say that 
she wants to talk frankly to men it is 
time for the men to run away. 

I think the recent court records of 
actual happenings in the underworld would 
be just as interesting as a story of this 
type and as a general rule would be 
found less objectionable. 

GeorceE S. WATERMAN. 


New York City. 

I was very much interested, picking 
up a recent copy of SuNsET, to find “The 
Scarlet Kimono” by Mrs. Munger. Mrs. 
Munger’s work is too solidly realistic not 
to have its place in the world. I’m espe- 
cially pleased with her treatment of the 
scarlet lady on the simple human basis. 
There is always so much emotionalism 
in handling characters like that and such 
an insidious appeal to the very emotions 
which are decried. Mary AuSsTIN. 


Los Altos, California. 

The writer has been a reader of Sun- 
SET for many years, during which time 
the magazine had put on flesh and dignity 
and through the writings of Joaquin *Mil- 
ler, Jack London and others had come to 
be looked upon as the “Atlantic” of the 
Pacific Coast. Now imagine, if you can, 
the feeling that came over the writer 
when he opened the July number and 
found it Hearstized (or C osmopolitanized, 
rather) and its supposedly most inter- 
esting article to be the story of the life of 
a woman of the underworld. Through 
coming numbers, we would judge, the 
reader is expected to sit with bated breath 
while a noble man has a harrowing strug- 
gle with his passion for this soiled angel 
who will, in the face of temptation, ad- 
versity and impossible obstacles, by the 
use of superior will power and intelligence 
reinforced by the experience of her less 
fortunate sisters, become famous and 
respected. It is a decided shock to know 
that SUNSET is in competition with others 
who have been using this sob-sister stuff 
with financial success. C. E. Miner. 


Palo Alto, California. 

I hope and trust that Dell Munger will 
succeed in showing people that after all a 
woman of the underworld is a human 
very much like all of us and if there is any- 
thing to blame it is our laws and not the 
individual victim of law and usage. 

HERMANN Rosse. 


Readers, Gentle and Otherwise 





St. John, Washington. 

I have just read the senseless diatribe 
in reference to the I. W. W. in a recent 
issue of SunseT. There are just three 
classes of people who are evidently mak- 
ing big money out of this senseless agita- 
tion against the I. W. Ws. First the in- 
surance companies, second the newspaper 
agitators, third the sheriffs who reap 
thousands in mileage fees. It would in- 
deed be interesting to know how much 
some newspapers are getting for their 
editorial rant and slobber against the 
I. W. W. The insurance companies are 
reaping immense harvests from this fu- 
rious agitation and they can afford and 
doubtless do pay well for the editorial 
agitation that fills their coffers. 

Make martyrs of the I. W. Ws. and 
they will grow to immense proportions; 
let them alone, refuse to give them adver- 
tising space free, or paid for by the in- 
surance companies, and they will die of 
their own ignorance and cupidity. Goad 
them to desperation and they become 
desperate. J. W. Locxnart. 


Sacramento, California. 

I am intensely interested in your ar- 
ticles on labor as well as others, and it is 
because I thoroughly appreciate them 
that I feel that I must no longer do with- 
out the magazine as a regular visitor. 


F. B. McKevirtr. 


Riverside, California. 
All good wishes to you in the work you 
are taking up. May your efforts meet 
with success. The equation of labor and 
capital is not equal by any means. Con- 
stant and persistent effort on the lines 
suggested by SuNseT must be main- 
tained to reach satisfactory results. I 
hope your efforts will meet with generous 

support. Dr. J. S. BaLiarp. 


Rosebud, Montana. 
SUNSET is a splendid magazine and 
certainly improving rapidly. I am awful 
busy lambing two thousand ewes on the 
range, but not so awful busy but that I 
take time to read your magazine. 
L. Giver. 


Burnside, Illinois. 
When it arrives the SuNseT MacazIneE 
is more like the rising of the sun on a 
perfect day. J. F. LreENBERGER. 


Lyle, Washington. 

In reading the bucolic squibs under 
the title of “Readers, Gentle and Other- 
wise” I could not repress an inward 
chuckle at the cocksureness and narrow- 
ness expressed by some of your defunct 
subscribers. 

Well, after browsing and_ nibbling 
around amongst many of the leading 
magazines for the past three or four years, 
I find that SuNsET suits me best of all. 
Especially do I admire the fair and im- 
partial manner in which you handle the 
knotty problems of the day. The wide 
range of its reading matter on up-to-date 
topics, spiciness and vivacity, places it in 
a rank all alone as the “Young America” 
in the magazine field. S. Krrk. 
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Firestone 


Super CORD TIRES 


L; IS to the advantage of 
Firestone Tires to compare 
them with any mode of 
transportation, no matter 
how typical or specialized. 


GREATER MILEAGE— 
Firestone Super Cord Tires 
are yielding from eight to 
fifteen thousand miles in 
service, 


FUEL SAVING—They 
give from two to five miles 
more to each gallon of 
gasoline. 


SMOOTHER RIDING— 
The super size means more 
air; this, with Firestone Cord 
construction and the quality 
of materials used, means 
greater resiliency. 


LONGER LIFE—Your se- 
lection of Firestone Super 
Cord Tires is your assurance 
of longer life for your car 
and fewer road troubles. 
Their flexibility practically 
eliminates stone bruise. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER 
COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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The Pulse of the Pacific 


HE established steel shipyards of the 
Pacific Coast have, of course, made 
such fat profits in the period when for- 
eigners were willing to pay almost any 
price for ships that they can well afford 
to advance the pay of their 
forces most _ liberally. 
Schwab’s Union _ Iron 
Works especially, with the 
Seattle Drydock & Con- 
struction Company, 
Moore & Scott of San 
Francisco and Skinner & 
Eddy of Seattle in second place, have 
profited enormously through the war 
demand for ships, so enormously that 
Skinner & Eddy months ago intro- 
duced what amounts to a minimum 
wage of six dollars a day for mechanics. 
Undoubtedly every yard could afford 
to pay this scale as they all work for 
Uncle Sam and the good old Uncle is 
rich. But every dollar added to the cost 
of a government ship, of any article 
bought by the government, must even- 
tually be paid by you and me whose 
wages have not been increased, who get 
out of the war nothing but bigger ‘bills 
and higher taxes. Are we willing that the 
wages of men working for the Govern- 
ment should be increased indefinitely, 
thus adding to our already heavy bur- 
dens? Or would we prefer governmental 
limitation of both profits and wages? 
The Union Iron Works could probably 
pay a minimum wage of seven dollars a 
day and still pay fat dividends out of its 
surplus, but a great many of the newer 
and smaller Pacific Coast shipyards would 
have to ask the government to pay more 
than the agreed price for vessels on the 
ways. Still, Uncle Sam is rich and at 
war. But how about the foundries, the 
garages, the machine shops, the hundreds 
of small metal-working establishments 
not engaged on war orders? They cannot 
possibly pay a scale of six dollars for eight 
hours and survive unless they are able 
to pass the increased expense on to you 
and me, the ultimate consumers who 
always and every time must shell out. 
And then again, consider this problem: 
It is the aim of the metal-workers’ organi- 
zation to lift wages to the sky and to 
establish the closed shop all along the 
Pacific Coast. The closed shop means 
extra high labor costs and restriction of 
output. If the closed shop prevails, 
Pacific Coast costs will be so high that 
competition with the big Eastern open- 
shop plants will be impossible. In other 
words, the development of the iron and 
steel industry on the Pacific Coast will be 
limited to repair work and jobbing shops. 
All of these cons‘derations and many 


What 
of the 
Future? 





mote entered into the wage contest that 
culminated in the San Francisco, Seattle 
and Portland iron workers’ strike in Sep- 
tember. Upon the final settlement of the 
strike issues depends more than the rate 
of pay in war times. 


U'U 


dae increasing cost of staple necessi- 
ties is not the primary and principal 
cause of the unprecedented number of 
strikes through which important war 
work has been stopped or delayed during 
the past four months every- 

where in the Far West; 


Strikes most of the strikes have 
: their root not in the press- 
vl War ing need of the worker but 
Time rather in his belief that the 


employer is pocketing more 

than his share of the big 
war profits. It is true that the official 
scale of wages of the Pacific Coast metal 
trades, for instance, has not been raised 
for three years, but this does not mean 
that the earnings of the workers have 


This handsome young lady is Mrs. Tsuyu 
Ishida, sponsor of the Nikkosan Maru, a steel 
freighter of 8800 tons recently launched in 
Seattle for Mitsui & Co. The Nikkosan is the 


first steamer built in America for Japan, but it 


is doubtful whether the vessel will ever fly a 
foreign flag 


failed to go up. During the past two 
years thousands of unskilled or semi- 
skilled men have entered the shops and 
shipyards where their pay rose from $2.50 
a day to $3.50 and more; in the yards 
building wooden ships several thousand 
house carpenters are receiving ship car- 
penters’ wages, thus gaining an additional 
dollar a day. Bonuses and premiums 
have been paid every skilled mechanic 
worth his salt. Employment has not 
only been continuous, but overtime has 
enabled many craftsmen to double their 
usual earnings. Pacific Coast stevedores, 
to mention only one class, are making 
from $40 to $100 per week; hundreds of 
machinists are crowding enough overtime 
into seven days to put $45 to $70 into the 
weekly pay envelope. Miners and muck- 
ers have not had an idle day for twenty- 
four months. In the industries stimu- 
lated by the war the continuity of em- 
ployment and overtime at increased 
rates have been more than sufficient to 
offset the increased cost of the staples. 

Yet it would be unfair to maintain that 
the worker’s desire to a share of the em- 
Ployer’s extraordinary war profits is un- 
patriotic or ignoble. It is a perfectly 
natural, reasonable, logical and human 
desire. Wherever the profits warrant it, 
the best interests of the nation are served 
by the greatest liberality in the adjust- 
ment of the wage scale. 

But are the war profits as large in every 
case as the workers are led to believe? 


LE We 
MINING dividends tell their own 


story. Copper, silver, lead, zinc, 
tungsten, mercury, coal, iron have all 
produced profits of such magnitude that 
the demands of the miners appear mod- 
erate when compared with 
the increase in the reve- 
War nues of the owners. Yet 
° there is a fly in the oint- 
Profit ment. If ah copper, lead 
Problems and zincfmines should raise 
ie the pay to ten dollars for 
eight hours, the production 
of gold in the United States would imme- 
diately decrease. An ounce of gold now- 
adays does not buy sixty per cent of the 
commodities it paid for three years ago. 
The demand for gold has increased 
tremendously, but its purchasing power 
has diminished. Hence the owners of 
gold mines are not in a position to pay 
a heavy increase in wages. Men are 
leaving gold mines to obtain the higher 
wages paid elsewhere, and the exodus 
grows with every new advance. Yet it 
is most important that gold production 
be kept at its maximum. 
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How is the problem of the 
gold miner’s wage increase to be 
solved? 

The heavy earnings of Pacific 
Coast stevedores have been 
mentioned. Compared with the 
dividends, the growing cost of 
loading and unloading deep sea 
vessels is a bagatelle. But the 
profits of the coastwise steamers 
have not grown in proportion. 
How is their wage schedule, how 
are the rates of the river steamers 
to be adjusted in fairness to both 
workers and owners? 

For six months the lumber 
industry of the Far West has 
been enjoying the first taste of 
real prosperity in ten years. For 
the first time in more than a 
decade hundreds of mill owners 
and loggers are making a profit on their 
investment. Most of them have already 
increased wages. Now the workers de- 
mand still more money and eight hours 
instead of ten. 

Under present conditions both de- 
mands could probably be granted and 
still leave the owners a margin of proht. 
But in British Columbia the mills are run 
by Asiatics who receive low wages and 
work ten hours; in the South the wages 
are lower and the hours longer than in 
the Far West. If the eight-hour day is 
granted and war prices cease next spring, 
the loggers and mills of the Far West will 
be worse off than ever. Their cost of 
production will be so much higher than in 
British Columbia and the Southwest that 
they will be driven out of many markets 
by their competitors. This loss of mark- 
ets must needs force many mills to shut 
down and bring about a general curtail- 
ment of output, thus throwing thousands 
of timber workers out of employment. 

After all, this business of raising wages 
and’ reducing hours is not as simple as it 
looks. 
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An idyl of peace—Temecula Indians celebrating the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of Pala Mission 


in southern California. The Mission, shown in 


the lower illustration, is still in daily use 


HE man who works with his hands, 

especially if these hands be trained 
and skilled, is top dog today. In the Far 
West the increased cost of living is largely 
offset through increased earnings due to 
continuity of employment; 
the bulk of the increased 
wages in most trades is 
pure velvet. Any merchant 
dealing in luxuries, any 
purveyor of popular enter- 
tainment will confirm this 
analysis. During the next 
six weeks millions will be transferred from 
the pockets of the Far Western wage 
earners into the jewelers’ tills, and Christ- 
mas business of all kinds promises to be 
tremendous. 

But there are exceptions. Not every 
line of business had been stimulated by 
the war demand. ‘Take street cars, for 
instance, and printing, and real estate. 
Everything needed in the operation of 
street cars, from steel rails to brass 
buttons, has gone up; revenues have 


Real 
Victims 


of War 


been knocked down by the ubiquitous 
jitney. iti 


Except for recruiting posters, 


bonds and tax receipts, war has 
not stimulated the demand for 
printing. On the contrary, by 
increasing the cost of all materials, 
especially paper, it has decreased 
the total amount of printing and 
sharpened the teeth of the saw- 
edge competition among printers. 
Yet printers and motormen have 
to eat just as much as they did 
in the days when wheat brought 
one-third its present price. 

Men earning stationary wages 
and salaries and those employers 
whose business has been hurt by 
the war, but who nevertheless 
have to pay higher wages out of 
shorter revenues, are the real suf- 
ferers, yet no one has been found 
shedding a tear or starting a col- 
lection for them. They subscribe 
for liberty bonds, for the Red Cross, the 
Tobacco Fund, give to the Belgians, 
Rumanians, Serbians, Poles and Arme- 
nians and bear their own cross in silence. 

On second thought we wish to modify 
that statement. The thorniest war 
crown undoubtedly belongs to the fami- 
lies living in the country who can afford 
to keep a servant or two if only servants 
could be kept in the country nowadays. 


Oot 


S these lines are written, President 
Wilson has requested the Depart- 
ment of Justice to examine the judicial 
proceedings which resulted in the convic- 
tion of Thomas Mooney ona charge of mur- 
der based on the bomb ex- 

plosionwhich killedten per- 


Mooney sons and maimed twenty 
peel others during the San Fran- 

cisco Preparedness parade 
Justice in 1916. Itis also reported 


that the commission con- 
sisting of the Secretary of 
Labor, one employer, one sociologist and 
three trade union officials will go over the 
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same ground. And while the federal 
government is thus taking a hand in this 
famous case, the echoes of which are still 
rumbling clear around the world, the at- 
torney general of California is prosecut- 
ing the principal witness against Mooney, 
F. C. Oxman, before a jury on a charge of 
attempted subornation of perjury. 

It is too early as yet for a final summing 
up and analysis. Before the Oxman jury 
has reported, before the Department of 
Justice has published its findings, it is 
idle to speculate on the guilt or innocence 
of the various defendants on either side. 
But it should be stated emphatically 
right now that practically all the attacks 
on the prosecution, all the wholesale 
charges of perjury, of “frame-up” and 
judicial corruption are originated and 
circulated by an organization of revolu- 
tionaries working with the sole purpose of 
freeing Mooney and his co-defendants, no 
matter how guilty they might be. This 
organization is so amply provided with 
funds running into six figures that it can 
maintain expensive headquarters and 
publish expensive booklets in editions of 
one hundred thousand every little while. 
According to the publications of this 
organization every witness for the prose- 
cution is a perjurer, every juror who did 
not vote for an acquittal in any of the 
cases was bought, every judge who did 
not rule in favor of the defense was a 
hired assassin and every police officer 
was corrupted. 

In judging the developments it should 
also be borne in mind that exactly the 
same charges of “frame-up” were pre- 
ferred, exactly the same costly propa- 
ganda was carried on to obtain funds for 
the defense of the McNamaras even while 
the men conducting the propaganda and 
collecting the funds knew full well that 
the McNamaras were guilty. 

At the proper time Sunset will present 
a full and impartial summary of the 
Mooney case. 


OU 


Bee is just as nutritious, palatable and 
fresh on Tuesday as it is on Friday. 
The only difference is that it is cheaper 
on Tuesday. And it is cheaper on Tues- 
day because the world declines persis- 
tently to eat fish in large 
quantities on any day ex- 
cept the one prescribed by 
religion or custom. Hence 
the fishermen and dealers 
must either throw away a 
part of their Monday 
catch or keep it expen- 
sively on ice until the day after Thursday. 
This piscatorial habit the state of Calli- 
fornia had determined to change by 
Hooverizing the fish industry long before 
a food dictator was considered possible. 
The last legislature, reasoning that fish 
caught in public waters is completely 
under public control and that therefore 
the state has the right to prescribe not 
only the conditions under which it shall 
be caught, but also the conditions of dis- 
tribution and sale, made the state market 
director the fish dictator. This official 
now prescribes every evening at what 
price every kind of fish shall be sold at 
retail the next day. He ‘goes further. 
He also prescribes what part of the con- 
sumer’s fish dollar shall go to the whole- 
saler, the retailer and the producer. At 
present the retailer keeps, roughly, 45 
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cents out of every dollar he takes in, the 
wholesaler receives 15 cents and the 
fisherman’s share is 40 cents. 

Consider these figures, dear, expensive 
reader. They show with startling clarity 
why the cost of living went up steadily 
even before the war. You telephoned to 
the retailer for a pound and a quarter of 
unboned fish; you had an able-bodied 
man deliver that heavy load at your back 
door; you had the bill charged and maybe 
a collector had to call twice before he 
found you home. And you remember 
what he said about the Johnsons who 
moved, leaving no address and no money. 

The proportions quoted above were 
fixed by state officials after due considera- 
tion and investigation. The fact that the 
retailer was allowed 45 per cent for the 
services demanded of him indicates that 
no amount of state price regulation in 
normal times can bring about a percep- 
tible reduction in the cost of commodities 
unless the retailer’s delivery, service and 
credit costs are materially reduced. 
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4 lee boilermaker is a peculiarly pug- 


nacious person. His work requires 
bodily strength and the clangorous racket 
of pneumatic hammer on resounding steel 
produces deafness both physical and 


mental. Rarely will he 

listen to reason. The 

To Hell only argument that 
° reaches his inner con- 
with the sciousness is the talk of 
Country money. ‘These traits are 


not confined to the Ameri- 

can species; it was the 
English boilermaker who aroused Lloyd- 
George’s wrath when, in the country’s 
hour of peril, he spent half of his time 
and most of his high wages in the “pub” 
instead of working; it was the English 
boilermaker who put his trade union above 
his country and went out on strike when 
ships. and munitions were vitally needed. 
A stubborn, headstrong individual is the 
boilermaker. 

He has lived up to his character on the 
Pacific Coast. While the Wage Adjust- 
ment Board of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation was wrestling with the 
problem, while a special Commission 
appointed directly by the President was 
on the way to examine his grievances, he 
threw down his tools and went on a 
vacation. “To hell with the country,” 
apparently was his motto. He was the 
leader of the metal trades and his example 
tied up every species of pressing war work 
in four of the five important Pacific 
Coast industrial centers. 

It is significant that no strike was called 
in Los Angeles. 

In the San Francisco district the Tron 
Trades’ Council consisting of eighteen 
crafts came to an agreement with the 
employers after a strike lasting twelve 

ays. Every union man except he who 
earned six dollars in eight hours was 
given an increase; the employers in ad- 
dition agreed to accept the findings of the 
federal adjustment board. But not so 
the unions. Before they agreed to go to 
work, they notified the employers that 
the award must be handed down by 
November 12. If it were not to their 
liking, they promised to strike again. 

But even this small concession was 
obnoxious to the boilermakers’ union. It 
declined to go back to work, the pledge of 
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the Iron Trades’ Council notwithstanding, 
because the temporary agreement stipu- 
lated that material with or without the 
union label could be used freely. Four- 
teen out of the eighteen crafts voted to 
work; seventeen of the eighteen unions 
lived up to the rules of their own making, 
abided by the decision of the majority 
and tried to go back to work. The 
boilermakers’ union blocked them  be- 
cause half of its members did not want 
to touch “unfair” material. 

In the case of men employed in a very 
prosperous war industry striking for 
higher wages, the employer who denies 
the increase while accepting extraordi- 
nary war profits bears at the least fifty per 
cent of the responsibility; in a case of this 
character it is easily understood why the 
men quit work. But it is not as easy to 
understand the attitude of a trade union 
which collectively votes to strike, to 
violate its agreement, to tie up work on 
hundreds of vessels because a beam or a 
plate might not bear the sacred union 
label, when everyone of the members 
daily and hourly buys or consumes non- 
union goods in preference to union-made 
commodities. 

When Lloyd-George saw conditions in 
English war factories, he caused Parlia- 
ment to pass an act making it a felony to 
enforce rules or regulations designed to 
hamper operations and to restrict output. 
The United States needs a similar law 
and a Lloyd-George to enforce it. While 
every piece of progressive legislation 
enacted for the protection of the wage 
earner should remain undisturbed, war 
or no war, every unreasonable union rule, 
every restriction preventing the highly 
paid worker from doing his best in his 
eight-hour stint should be suppressed 
with an iron hand. 

But it won’t be done. The Industrial 
Workers of the World have no political 
power; no politician fears them, so the 
law comes down on them like a ton of 
bricks. But the trade unions represent 
almost two million votes, hence they are 
handled with silk gloves. 

When the I. W. W. tie up copper mines, 
they are clubbed and deported and their 
leaders are arrested. When the union 
boilermakers tie up one-third of the 
country’s vital ship building industry, 
numerous commissions start out from 
Washington to see that their demands are 
granted. 


SE uals 
OBODY has as yet succeeded in 


eating his pudding and saving it for 
the next day at one and the same time. 
Yet the experience of the ages notwith- 
standing, the United States is just now 
engaged in that ancient 
; and unprofitable pastime. 
Eating The crops, ences ly 
speaking, have been ver 
Your good, wheat excepted. Th 
Pudding country is full of food and 
we, knowing that there is 
plenty for us, indulge our 
appetite in the hope that good old George 
will do the saving of wheat, pork and beef 
for suffering Europe. Unfortunately, we 
do not grow a crop in winter, except in a 
few favored spots. Therefore the supply on 
hand must last at least until next August 
and in the meantime we cannot hang on 
to all we’ve got. We must export day 
after day, week after week. The suction 
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Interior of I. W. W. Headquarters wrecked at Los Angeles by soldiers. Similar 
bel dens in the Far West 


treatment has been meted out to several re 


W ar Activities in 
the Far WwW est 


Photographs of Stirring Events in the 
Country Beyond the Rockies a 
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Cheers and tears—Drafted recruits departing for the cantonments | 
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The camp bathroom 
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California regiment of engineers, part of the Rainbow Division that will be the first to reinforce Pershing’s regulars in France, 
encamped at Mineola, Long Island 
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of hungry Europe will not be denied. 
Therefore it is entirely probable that 
about next March, April and May one of 
three things will happen. Prices of all 
food will rise to dizzy heights, accom- 
panied by loud erumblings and shrieks 
in the social basement; or, given a strin- 
gent price control, all exports will cease 
to conserve the remaining supplies for 
the United States; or, if exports continue, 
everybody in the United States will eat 
by the card as they do in Europe. 

The democratic, the noble and patri- 
otic thing to do, of course, is not to wait 
until March and compulsion but to start 
in right now to eat less wheat, less pork, 
less beef, less lamb and mutton, to in- 
crease the fish, corn, rice and vegetable 
part of the daily menu. 

You simply can’t eat your pudding and 
let France have a third of it. 
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F you should visit Virginia City or the 
ancient mining camp of Pioche, Nevada, 
forgotten these thirty years; if you should 
stroll into Leadville, Colorado, Park City, 
Utah, or Wallace, Idaho, you will notice 
that the inefFaceable smile 

of the mining man has of 


Silver’s late approached half an 
inch nearer to either ear. 
Upward This extension of the 


Bound 


facial contortion denoting 
satisfaction is due to the 
fact that silver after forty 
years is coming into its own again. In 
September the ‘insatiable demand of five 
continents caused silver to come so near 
to 16 to 1 that Colonel Bryan blew the 
dust off the manuscript of his once famous 
Cross of Gold speech. 

What does the magic formula of twenty 
years ago mean, anyway? 

When you carried a handful of “iron 
men” in your southeast pocket three 
years ago, you really did not have as 
much money as you thought you had. 
Three years ago bar silver in the open 
market was worth 50 cents an ounce. 
The silver dollar in your pocket contained 
.70 of an ounce of metallic silver. If you 
had melted down the dollar and sold ‘the 
metal at the market price, you would have 
received just 35 cents. To put itinanother 
way, the value of the silver in the dollar 
had nothing to do with the value of the 
coin as money; if Uncle Sam had pre- 
ferred to cut the disc out of iron or printed 
the magic words on a piece of paper, the 
exchange value would have been there 
just the same. When the government put 
a bar of silver through the mint machin- 
ery, it did the same thing as Villa with 
the little printing press upon which he 
printed his currency: it decreed that this 
piece of silver should be worth not thirty- 
five but one hundred cents, just as the 
imprint of the United States Treasury 
makes a piece of paper worth from one 
to a few hundred dollars. 

It was not always thus. In 1792 Con- 
gress decreed that 371% grains of silver, 
properly stamped, should be equal in 
value to a gold dollar containing 2434 
grains of metallic gold. A given quantity 
of gold was then worth fifteen times as 
much as the same quantity of silver. 

In 1834 silver became more plentiful. 
Gold, on the other hand, did not in- 
crease as rapidly as the world’s industrial 
expansion required, hence Congress 
vheapened silver by making the gold 
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dollar slightly lighter. But silver re- 
mained legal tender. Under the law an 
ounce of silver was always worth as much 
as one-sixteenth of an ounce of gold. 

Late in the sixties and early in the 
seventies Nevada, Colorado and Mexico 
enormously increased their silver output 
while the world’s gold production fell off. 
Recognizing the danger in the changed 
relationship of gold and silver, Congress 
in 1873 placed the country on a gold 
basis and demonetized silver. If this 
step had not been taken, the country by- 
and-by would have had all silver and no 
gold money, and the momentous step 
was justified by the continuous drop in 
the price of silver from 1873 until 1916. 
In 1873 an ounce of silver was worth 
$1.29; in 1915 it brought only 49 cents; 
in September, 1917, it passed the dollar 
mark again and it 1s liable to stay around 
a dollar an ounce for several years unless 
the high price and peace stimulate the 
Mexican production. 

If silver remains high, half a dozen 
dead silver camps in the West will come 
to life again. 
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USSIA has been paralyzed chiefly 
through the inadequacy of her rail- 
roads; fol France the first call was for 
American railroad men and_ material; 
Germany owes her present military posi- 
tion largely to her re- 

markable railw ay system. 


How the All of which is here set 
down to emphasize the 


Miracle importance of the ser- 
Happened vice rendered by the 


American railroads to 
the United States, both 

in peace and in war. 
Last March chaos prevailed on the 
American railroads. The Eastern ter- 





In the midst of the world-war the Norwegian~ 

Americans of Puget Sound found time to erect 

and unveil ina Seattle park a statue of Edvard 

Grieg, the great Norwegian composer, whose 

“Peer Gynt Suite” is to be found on the reper- 
toire of every American orchestra 


minals, the yards of the industrial Middle 
West were choked with loaded cars; the 
Pacific Coast, the South and the Inter- 
mountain region could get no empties to 
move their products. hough the crop 
movement was practically over, the worst 
car shortage in the history of the country 
was hampering business. 

In April the United States entered the 
war. Immediately the railroads, through 
their own voluntary action, nationalized 
themselves as truly as the German 
railroads are nationalized. Supreme 
direction of all railroad facilities was 
turned over to what is popularly known 
as the Railroad War Board. 

This board was faced by these con- 
ditions: The biggest movement of freight 
in the world’s history was impending. 
Peace and war business were at flood 
tide; exports were of unprecedented size; 
all coast-to-coast water trafic had ceased; 
coastwise water transport was diminish- 
ing; crops were enormous; the govern- 
ment was about to begin the construction 
of thirty-two new cities to house a million 
inhabitants. Labor was scarce and grow- 
ing scarcer; coal was scarce; new equip- 
ment could not be had except in homeo- 
pathic doses. ‘To judge by the experience 
of 1916, the crop movement beginning in 
September should have been marked by 
the worst transport disorganization the 
country had ever seen. 

Instead, the trafic moved smoothly, 
without a hitch; even the immense de- 
mands of the government in September 
and October, when 687,000 men were 
carried to the cantonments, did not lead 
to the cancellation of one necessary train. 
How was it done? 

By operating all the railroads of the 
United States as one system; by increas- 
ing the length and speed of freight trains; 
by loading more goods into the individual 
car and by keeping every car moving. 

On May 1, of this year, the railroads 
carried on their books orders for 148,627 
more cars than they could supply; on 
September 1 they handled more freight 
and passengers than in May, more than 
they had ever carried before, yet the 
shortage had decreased to 31,591 cars. 

With the codperation of the shippers, 
the railroads were able to load 22 tons 
into a car that had been carrying only 
20 tons; they were able to increase the 
daily movement of the freight car from 
an average of 28.3 miles to an average of 
29.6 miles per day. This is an increase of 
about one mile and one-third per day, 
insignificant in itself, but amounting to 
an increase of about a million and a half 
car miles per day. Since June, 1916, the 
freight equipment of the railroads has 
increased only three per cent, yet in June, 
1916, the railroads moved 25 per cent 
more freight than they did in the same 
period of the preceding year. 

The very life of every community, 
farming, industrial and commercial, de- 
pends upon the prompt and efficient 
movement of its products and materials. 
The history of the past six months proves 
that codperation between shippers and 
railroads can accomplish miracles. Will 
the lesson of this period stay alive or will 
the old suspicion and enmity return after 
the emergency is over? 

If the war has proven anything, it 
has demonstrated the supreme impor- 
tance of an adequate transportation 
system. 
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LABOR—The W orld Problem in the Far West. 


Vill 


The Striker and Low Justice 


Why Union Men Could Slug With Safety in San Francisco 
—The Community's Revolt Begins 


N rgor the San Francisco trade 

unionists were sore, physically and 

figuratively. A teamsters’ strike was 

in progress and, when violence became 
“too violent,” to use Secretary of War 
Baker’s words, Mayor James D. Phelan 
—he represents California in the Senate 
now—ordered a policeman to ride on 
each truck and to suppress the rioters 
with a firm hand. The officers did their 
duty. Order was restored through clubs 
wielded impartially and vigorously. Rub- 
bing its numerous bumps, union labor 
resolved that it should not happen again. 
In the future the San Francisco police- 
man’s night stick must be like the clubs 
in the movies; though looking effective, 
they must hurt nobody. So union labor 
went into politics. 

Abe Ruef, lawyer, politician and in- 
surgent Republican, saw his chance. 
Putting casters under Eugene Schmitz, 
also a Republican, he wheeled him into 
the political arena as the union-labor 
candidate. Against the divided opposi- 
tion Schmitz won; union labor plus dis- 
affected Republican votes put him in. 
As mayor he appointed the members of 
the police commission who, in turn, ap- 
pointed the chief of police who, of course, 
controlled the force down to the 
greenest patrolman from County 
Kerry. Since the police judges 
likewise had to keep their politi- 
cal fences in repair, the entire 
machinery of low justice looked to 
union labor as the ultimate boss. 

Twice Schmitz was reélected, 
the second time carrying the en- 
tire union-labor ticket, from dog 
catcher to the board of super- 
visors, to victory with him. After 
the interregnum caused by the 
graft prosecution P. H. McCarthy, 
president of the Building Trades’ 
Council, filled the mayor’s chair 
for four years and filled every 
available office, especially in the 
police department, with deserving 
union men. After the McCarthy 
dynasty came James Rolph, Junior, 
shipowner, fuel dealer and good 
fellow for whom all classes voted 
with a sigh of relief, hoping to see 
in the executive chair a man who 
would steer a straight course with 
the welfare of the entire com- 
munity as his sole beacon light. 

Political ambition acts like 
opium or booze. The weak man 
who acquires the habit rarely is 
able to break away from it; the 
appetite grows: he must have 
more, ever more of the drug his 
system craves, and to obtain it he 
will go to almost any length. 





By Walter V. W oehlke 


Apparently James Rolph Jr. began to 
suffer from a violent attack of political 
ambition soon after he had been lifted 
into the mayor’s chair. 
him that he was laying plans to become 
governor of California, that visions of the 
senatorial toga filled his dreams, and it 
was generally believed that he expected to 
reach this distant goal through the union- 
labor vote. Be that as it may, the fact 
remains that Mayor Rolph almost from 
the beginning played the game of the 
labor unions more wholeheartedly, more 
thoroughly and faithfully than either 
Schmitz or McCarthy who were not com- 
pelled to give constant and substantial 
evidence of their devotion to the cause 
of organized labor. 

Mayor Rolph had ample support 
among the eighteen supervisors, the 
city’s administrative body. One of them 
was a union musician; another one was 
business agent of the carpenters’ union; 
a third one was member of the postal 
clerks’ union; a fourth one was the 
molders’ union delegate to the Central 
Labor Council; a fifth one had been sec- 
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California: “Yours is the guilt, Mayor Rolph!” 
From Sacramento, Cal., Bee 


It was said of 





retary of the Labor Council; two others 
had belonged to the bricklayers’ union. 
Seven of the eighteen were directly 
affliated with the labor unions and eleven 
had received the union-labor endorse- 
ment. Hence the trade unions, working 
through the ambitious mayor and their 
very own supervisors, controlled the po- 
lice department, controlled the police 
courts, controlled a dozen departments 
and commissions more completely than 
they had dominated them under Schmitz 
or McCarthy. 

What does labor-union control of the 
municipal machinery mean to the com- 
munity as a whole? 

Disregarding entirely the distribution 
of the patronage pie among the faithful, 
a perquisite claimed by every faction, 
disregarding the neglect of the schools in 
order to fatten the payrolls of the police 
and fire departments, disregarding the 
letting of contracts to firms in good stand- 
ing with the unions irrespective of lower 
bids, features that have been too com- 
mon in administrations of all complex- 
ions, let us confine this inquiry to the 
fundamentals, to the protection of life 
and limb, to the prosecution and punish- 
ment of persons guilty of crime. 

The very basis of ‘civilized 
society is the security of the indi- 
vidual. Take away this security, 
and society at once reverts to the 
Dark Ages when merchants had 
to pay tribute or travel under the 
protection of private armies, when 
private war flourished and every 
man’s house had to be his castle. 
What the lack of an effective in- 
ternational police force, of a 
strong international tribunal of 
justice means is being demon- 
strated just now in the agony of 
a continent. To prevent such 
bloody chaos internally, society 
has everywhere built up an elabo- 
rate system of courts and peace 
officers charged with the duty of 
enforcing the law without fear 
or favor. 

It is significant that the labor 
unions seized the reins of munic- 
ipal_power in San Francisco pri- 
marily to be able to break the law 
without incurring its penalties. 
To put it baldly, they wanted 
control of the pohce department 
to the end that strikers might 
beat up non-strikers without hav- 
ing to fear the peace officers’ 
clubs. They have had control of 
the police department for more 
than fifteen years now, and the 
record shows that they have made 
full use of this control. 
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Look at the press feeders’ strike in 
1913. The employing printers had con- 
ceded the “closed shop;” the issue that 
brought on the strike was the refusal of 
the union to agree to compulsory arbi- 
tration during the life of the agreement, 
a condition readily accepted by their col- 
leagues, the compositors. During the 
eight months of this strike more than 
sixty non-union men were so_ badly 
beaten, kicked, slugged and stabbed that 
they required medical treatment; for 
eight months mobs of strikers chased 
the non-unionists, attacked and injured 
girls, broke into the homes of men who 
had remained at work, yet the police 
department barely stirred a hand and, 
when an arrest was made, the police 
judges either dismissed the defendant 
“for lack of evidence” or else, in case of 
conviction, imposed a small fine and sus- 
pended the sentence. 

The police did not hesitate, though, to 
enforce the law vigorously against non- 
unionists. When during the fourth 
month of the trouble a crowd of thirty 
strikers attacked three non-union press- 
men, two of them got away. 
The third one was knocked 
to the ground, kicked in 
the face, trampled upon and 
struck. Believing that his 
end was near, he pulled a 
pistol and shot into the 
ground, whereupon the en- 
tire crowd took to its heels. 

At this juncture anofhicer 
appeared. And what did 
the policeman do? Did he 
chase the strikers? He did 
not. He arrested the bleed- 
ing victim, accusing him of 
discharging firearms within 
the city limits! Of course the police judge 
ordered his release immediately, you say. 
You are mistaken. The police judge held 
the injured man for trial; from week to 
week the case was continued until finally 
the union people consented to its dismissal. 

It is not necessary, however, to go back 
four years to study the results of union 
labor’s political control. The events of 
this summer are sufficient to demonstrate 
that the selfish domination of one group 
or class over the government of a city 
will inevitably develop into an obnoxious 
and almost unbearable tyranny under 
which the best interests of all classes, the 
governing one included, must suffer. As 
a warning to other cities to beware of the 
poison of “‘class-conscious” group dom- 
ination, the things that befell San Fran- 
cisco during the street-car strike, still in 
bloody progress as these lines are written, 
are well worth national attention. 


San Francisco’s street cars are owned 
by three different interests. The bulk 
of the lines is operated by the United 
Railroads, a concern suffering from over- 
capitalization and from the sins of past 
managements. For several years the 
new management under the leadership of 
the president, J. W. Lilienthal, has been 
trying sincerely to rehabilitate the sys- 
tem and to remove the latent antagonism 
of the public. 

Most of the cable lines are owned by 
an independent local concern. They do 
not figure in the present series of events, 
but the municipally owned electric lines 
play a most important part in the story. 
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The municipal system was acquired 
when the franchises of an important line 
expired. It is well built, has modern 
equipment of the highest class and gives 
excellent service. The platform men of 
the municipal lines are thoroughly organ- 
ized, Mayor Rolph being a member of their 
union. Since their pay was raised re- 
cently, they have been earning $3.50 for 
eight hours’ work. As every platform 
man represents a vote, it has been the 
policy of the management to make room 
for as many good union men as possible 
by restricting every employee to a work 
day of eight hours and to a six-day week, 
thus keeping many names on the payroll 
while rigidly limiting the men’s earnings 
to $21 per week. 

The United Railroads paid a sliding 
scale of wages from 28 to 37 cents an 
hour. The average rate was a little in 
excess of 33 cents an hour. The regular 
men put in ten hours in eleven and were 
allowed to work seven days in the week 
if they so desired, though this “hogging” 
of a run was not encouraged by the man- 
agement or the extra men. The wages 
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paid by the United Railroads were the 
fourth highest in the country, being ex- 
ceeded only by the municipal lines of San 
Francisco and the privately owned street- 
car systems in Oakland, California, and 
Butte, Montana. According to the U. S. 
Department of Labor, only ten per cent 
of all the platform men in the United 
States are paid 32 cents an hour or better, 
and the employees of the United Rail. 
roads exceeded this comparatively high 
rate. 

The 1700 platform men of the United 
Railroads have not been organized since 
1907, when their union lost a strike after 
the men’s leaders had declined to accept 
the findings of the arbitration board. 

Turning the controller bar, pushing 
the air-brake handle, ringing up nickels 
and punching tickets is not skilled labor. 
The average man with an average gram- 
mar-school education can learn the 
business at either end of the car in a few 
days, learn it sufficiently well to perform 
his duties acceptably, especially in a 
pinch. And there are always men in 
abundance who are anxious to find em- 
ployment on street cars. It is sad but 
true that the world is full of untrained 
men making a precarious living through 
casual labor. Even if the pay were no 
higher, men of this stamp eagerly crowd 
into the street-car business because there 
is steady work three hundred and sixty- 
five days in the year, year in and year out. 
It’s a life job once it is landed. “In addi- 
tion to the warm feeling of security, he 
can make better wages on the car plat- 
form, hour for hour, than he can in the 


the street-car strike have 





open labor market. Hence the street- 
car companies can obtain men when there 
Is a scarcity of labor in .almost every 
other line. During the early summer 
while farm and factory were vainly 
clamoring for help, from’a hundred to a 
hundred and fifty applicants sought the 
five or six jobs that were filled by the 
United ‘Railroads every Monday. 

Ever since 1907 the unorganized con- 
dition of the 1700 United Railroad em- 
ployees has been as gall and wormwood 
to the San Francisco union leaders. In 
1916 Thomas Mooney, a direct-actionist 
and prominent figure in the molders’ 
union, tried to precipitate a car strike 
with the help of his wife, Rena Mooney, 
and a number of municipal-railroad men, 
but the attempt failed miserably. On 
August 11 of this year approximately ten 
crews of the United Railroads abandoned 
their cars, created a blockade, induced 
sixty or seventy others to quit and re- 
paired to the Labor Temple where M. J. 
McGuire, business agent of the Boiler. 
makers’ Union, of which Mayor Rolph is 
an honorary member, constituted him- 
self their leader. 

They made no demands 
upon the company that 
day or the next or the next. 
They merely paraded from 
the Labor Temple down the 
principal business _ street 
once or twice a day, jeering 
at the men still working 
and calling to them to come 
out. At the end of a week 
approximately a thousand 
platform men had quit, 
many of them because they 
were afraid of bodily injury 
should they continue at 
work. Morethan 650 platform men refused 
to quit and kept at work right along though 
their lives were in danger every hour. No 
demands had as yet been presented, no 
union had been organized and hundreds 
of strikebreakers were on the way. 

Unofficially the men demanded the 
wages paid on the municipal lines, $3.50 
for eight hours’ work or $21 a week. Of 
those that quit over four hundred had 
been earning $21 a week and more. 

For almost a week, while the strike 
leaders believed that the company would 
be unable either to find substitutes or to 
raise the money for their importation, 
the cars ran without serious molestation. 
But the moment the strike leaders realized 
that the disturbance had not bankrupted 
the company, that its directors had no 
inclination to sell the property to the 
city, thus increasing the number of places 
for good union men and dependable 
Voters, the instant the union chiefs saw 
that the strike was lost, violence began. 

Rioting, assaults, slugging, stoning, 
explosions and murder are the accom- 
paniment of practically every street-car 
strike. Since the vacant places can be 
acceptably filled by unskilled labor, since 
unskilled labor in abundance is glad of 
the chance to get the coveted platform 
jobs, any street-car strike can be broken 
in ten days if the operating company 15 
eft alone. Hence the strikers invariably 
hurl bricks, grease the tracks, cut the 
wires, beat, slug and shoot in order to 
scare both the public and the new crews 
off the cars. It’s an old story, but in San 
Francisco it had a new angle. 











The Striker and Low Justice: 


When a dozen Seattle 
police officers last July refused 
to do their sworn duty and 
preserve order during the 
street-car strike, they were 
immediately suspended, their 
badges were taken up and 
charges were filed against 
them. In New York Mayor 
Mitchel told the striking car 
men that he sympathized 
with them, but that life, limb 
and property would be pro- 
tected at any cost. In San 
Francisco Mayor Rolph 
praised the inactive police 
and accused the United Rail- 
roads of having caused the 
violence by importing men 
to run its cars, though’ the 
police records show not one 
unprovoked attack by a sub- 
stitute car employee upon a 
striker. 

The mayor of San Fran- 
cisco, elected to office with the 
help of union labor, head of 
the United Railroads’ princi- 
pal competitor, sounded the keynote; all 
the minor officials heard it and governed 
their actions accordingly. Even the daily 
press of San Francisco unanimously 
championed the cause of the strikers, 
echoed the mayor’s cry against the im- 
ported substitutes and denounced the 
company for refusing arbitration. 

In this connection it is significant that 
M. J. McGuire, as leader of the striking 
platform men, again and again directed 
public attention to the refusal of the com- 
any to submit the issue to arbitration; as 
bianert agent of the striking Boiler- 
makers’ Union Mr. McGuire, however, 
in the same breath refused arbitration 
even by the National Council of Defense 
on vitally urgent government war work 
as steadfastly as he demanded it for the 
street-car strikers. 

When violence began, when mobs 
stoned the cars irrespective of the injuries 
inflicted on women and children, when 
dozens of crews were slugged and beaten, 
the company demanded police protection 
and requested that an officer be detailed 
to ride on each car traversing the danger 
zones. This request was promptly and 
steadfastly refused because ‘‘the presence 
of police officers on the cars would 1 
fluence the public 
and incite to vio- 
lence,’ according 
to Mayor Rolph. 
But the mayor 
stated his unalter- 
able intention to 
enforce the law. 
Anyone found car- 
rying concealed 
weapons would be 
arrested and prose- 
cuted relentlessly. 

He_ kept his 
word. When the 
company sent out 
its cars, police 
officers were on 
hand to search the 
crews and_ the 
guards for “‘con- 
cealed weapons.” 
Railroad employ- 
ees by the score 


After the bombardment, 


handles for self-defense were arrested by the San Francisco 





police and charged with carrying concealed weapons 


were arrested on this charge. It was not 
necessary that the “concealed weapon”’ be 
arevolver. Six men were arrested because 
they carried electricians’ pliers; automobile 
loads of guards were arrested because pick 
handles and revolvers were found, not on 
their persons but in the automobile; motor- 
men were arrested because they carried 
switch irons while turning switches. ‘They 
were arrested on a charge of carrying con- 
cealed weapons even when they obeyed 
the rule of the company and took the 
controller bar with them as they stepped 
off the car. 

Yet there is on record not one single 
case of an unprovoked assault by a sub- 
stitute upon a striker. 

Mayor Rolph would not allow mem- 
bers of the police force to ride on the cars; 
he sanctioned and encouraged the search 
of the railroad’s employees for “‘con- 
cealed weapons.”” What was the result? 

I saw four police officers board a car 
while a mob of strikers looked on, search 
the crew and the guard for weapons and 
depart with empty hands. ‘Two blocks 
away the car was attacked, the assailants 
being encouraged by the positive knowl- 
edge that the car men could not defend 
themselves except with their bare fists. 





Two platform men were dragged off their car by strikers and carried to the Labor Temple. 


Owing to frequent attacks, the police finally dispersed all gatherings of 


more than three persons in front of the “temple 


Car crews who carried clubs or pick 
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The guard and the conductor 
were sent to the hospital. 
Long after the slugging was 
over the police arrived on 
the scene. 


Motorman Sweeney, a 
veteran of the Civil War, 
seventy-one years old, de- 


clined to strike after a con- 
tinuous service of many years. 
With seven hundred others he 
remained at work. He was 
attacked and beaten up twice 
by a gang of lusty young 
strikers. After the second 
assault he bought a revolver. 
The police promptly-arrested 
him. He was found guilty 
by Police Judge Oppenheim 
and sentenced to six months 
in the county jail, though the 
sentence was suspended on 
account of Sweeney’s age. 

On the night of August 23 
a mob of strikers boarded a 
car, pulled the trolley pole off 
the wire, shot and killed the 
conductor, shot the motor- 
man and two guards. Afterthe excitement 
had died down, Motorman Edward C. 
Cecil was sent out to bring the bloody car 
into the barn. It was a night filled with 
bloodshed. Before going out, Cecil bor- 
rowed a revolver. When his task was 
finished and the murder car had returned, 
Cecil was arrested for carrying a coricealea 
weapon. He was convicted. Police Judge 
Oppenheim, an appointee of Mayor 
Rolph, sentenced him to twenty-four 
hours in the city jail. 

If the need of weapons for defense on 
the part of the car crews has not yet been 
sufficiently established, here is the experi- 
ence of Nicholas Schaack, an old em- 
ployee of the road. He had been as- 
saulted and beaten twice by gangs of 
strikers. One John J. Murphy, a strik- 
ing motorman, had been arrested on 
Schaack’s complaint in connection with 
these assaults. But Schaack had a tough 
constitution. Despite his injuries he 
kept on working. So the third time the 
“wrecking crew’ of the strikers deter- 
mined to make a good job of it. They 
caught Schaack on his car, half a dozen of 
them. With blows of a heav y monkey 
wrench they broke his nose, fractured his 
jaw, knocked his teeth out. But that 
did not suflice. 
They tried to blind 
the man. One of 
them put his 
thumbs into 
Schaack’s eyes and 
proceeded to gouge 
them out, with the 
result that Schaack 
lost one of them. 
At this juncture a 
shot rang out and 
Striker Murphy 
fell, shot through 
the abdomen. The 
San Francisco 
papers gave a great 
deal of space to 
the number and 
ages of Murphy’s 
children; they did 
not bother to men- 
tion that Schaack, 
Continued on page 73 








On the Plaza, once the pleasure ground of sight-seers, 





doves —symbols of peace 





now the deck where our sailor boys are being drilled for service. Flocks of 
hover over our future fighting men, perch on their heads and shoulders and eat from their hands 


Training Tars on Terra Firma 


How the Great Gardens of the San Diego Exposition Serve as the 
Deck of a Naval Training Ship 


HE idea of training sailors on dry 

land within a stone’s throw of the 

Pacific ocean seems at the first 

glance like hanging one’s clothes 
on the well-known hickory limb and not 
going near the water. 

I intimated as much to the young naval 
officer who had volunteered to show me 
about the new naval training station that 
Uncle Sam had just established on the 
grounds of the Panama-California Expo- 
sition in San Diego. 

The young officer turned and looked 
out over the broad blue Pacific glistening 
beyond the tops of the trees in the canyon 
below as he said with a smile, “It does 
sound that way. That’s the ocean out 
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there sure enough; and one can plainly 
see that there’s plenty of water in it, and 
plenty of room on it.” 

“Well,” I inquired, “what more do you 
want?” 

He smiled again. ‘Don’t you think 
one ought to have some sort of boat be- 
fore venturing out there?” he asked 
pleasantly. 

“So that’s the trouble, eh!” I ex- 
claimed. ‘A shortage of boats on which 
to train the men!” 

“But I didn’t say that!” he replied, 
still smiling. ‘‘We navy men make no 


comments whatever on the service or 
equipment. We go where we are told to 
go, and do what we are told to do, with- 
out question. When we received our 
orders to come here and establish a train- 
ing station we came, and we established 
the station, and we are doing wonderfully 
effective work. The draft that went out 
of here a few days ago were as good sea- 
men as were ever turned out by a train- 
ing ship, and yet not one among them 
had ever been aboard a vessel in his life.” 

“But about the shortage of training- 
ships—?” I reminded him. 

“Perhaps the captain could tell you 
about that,” he suggested; “you might 
ask him.” 
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Training Tars on Terra Firma: 


I did. But the captain had not heard 
of any shortage. Nor had anyone else 
around the training station; so there the 
matter stands. And meanw hile the train- 
ing of seamen is going forward with 
feverish enthusiasm all over the several 
hundred acres formerly occupied as the 
Exposition grounds. 

The men are enlisted from a district 
covering roughly everything west of the 
Rockies, and are sent to Goat Island for 
outfitting and preliminary training and 
—in the case of most of the recruits— 
for their first sight of the high seas. The 
first three weeks at the island are usually 
very uncomfortable ones. 


HE trouble starts with the feet. When 

a man falls in for his first drill he 
has ordinarily given very little thought to 
his feet; he is dimly conscious that he has 
one or two of the things around him 
somewhere—wherever it 1s that they be- 
long; but by the time he has spent fifteen 
minutes in the awkward squad he is 
ready to believe that he has at least a 
dozen of them—and not one of them 
where it belongs. 

Then come the blisters; blisters on the 
heels, and under the soles, and between the 
toes; blisters on the side, and over the in- 
step, and beneath the arch; blisters wher- 
ever there is the space andachanceto hurt. 


And as the apprentice seaman begins 
to recover from the blisters, his feet begin 
to overflow his shoes. He can not seem 
to get shoes large enough, no matter what 
the size. And when his feet finally settle 
down to a permanent size (that usually 
makes a man feel that he resembles a 
certain popular movie actor) the season 
of corns arrives. And, once on foot, 
corns are never again entirely out of 
season. However, one can become 
hardened even to corns; and just as the 
apprentice succeeds in becoming so 
hardened, the vaccination on his left 
arm begins to bloom. 

And if a drillmaster should be so dense 
as not to understand the singular aloof- 
ness with which his company 1s sure to be 
seized sooner or later, the stifled groans 
and muffled cries of “Lay off that arm!” 
would be sufficient to make the situation 
plain to him. 

In addition to all this the “T. P.” with 
which each apprentice is jabbed in the 
arm to ward off the dread typhoid, 
usually makes a man feel very sick for 
a day or two during the latter part of the 
period of inoculation. 

Early in their career the apprentices 
are fitted out with ‘ ‘dinky-hats” and uni- 
forms called their “blues”? and_ their 
“whites,” and are hammered full of the 
things that an apprentice seaman is sup- 
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posed to know. Then one day without 
warning they find themselves entraining 
for San Diego, which somehow they 
always manage to reach in the early 
evening. 

Of course San Diego doesn’t know they 
are coming, and, as they move without 
drumbeat or heartbe at, San Diego doesn’t 
know they have arrived unless the town 
happens to be abroad about nine o’clock 
in the evening and hears the tramping 
of feet as the youngsters march up to the 
ex-exposition grounds and go into quar- 
antine in a large barnlike structure where 
for two years a horse made entirely of 
oranges stood in citrus majesty beside a 
cow made entirely of butter. 


Lie aiid on the journey they 
have lost their apprenticeship and be- 
come second-class seamen; but that does 
not keep them from being sent to the deten- 
tion camp which is made up of a group of 
high-fenced yards about fifty feet wide 
by a hundred feet long, each containing 
accommodations for thirty-six men and 
a small open space in which to exercise. 
Here they are held apart from their fel- 
lows for twenty-one days, and if at the 
end of that period no communicable dis- 
ease has developed among the occupants 
of a yard they are pronounced a “perfect 
thirty-six” and are given the liberty of 





While the mess-hall—once the brilliant Exposition cafe—was being redecorated, the mess tables were set up on the tree-bordered pavement. 


Several weeks have elapsed since the decorating work was done, but the men are still eating under the blue sky. 


Nothing short of the winter rains will induce them to eat indoors again 
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the grounds, whereupon they become 

“rookies” to all who have preceded them. 

The Exposition lends itself to the pur- 
suits of war as teadily as it formerly did 
to the purposes of peace. The buildings 
are as well adapted to the hammock racks 
as to shelving; to snores as to the oratory 
of demonstrators. The Varied Industries 
building has been converted into a sleep- 
ing-barracks with accommodations for 
1400 men—all in the same room. Bag- 
racks line the walls as in the check-room 
of a hotel, and in each compartment is a 
canvas bag about the size and shape of a 
length of stovepipe—or perhaps furnace 
pipe—with a number on the bottom. 
These bags contain a sailor’s all—all that 
isn’t on his person. And in rectangular 
sections running the length of the build- 
ing are the havamouk racks. 

To the landlubber these racks resemble 
nothing so much as the frames to which 
the clothesline used to be attached before 
we began to send our things to the laun- 
dry. They are of regulation height—six 
feet from the floor—and consist of up- 
rights and crosspieces only, being open 
undeineath. 

The hammocks which are made of 
white canvas do not hang, but are drawn 
as taut as an army cot, and are fitted 
with small mattresses. They are placed 
very close together, there: being only 
thirty-six inches between centers. | 
asked one of the bluejackets why the 
hammocks were suspended so far from 
the floor, and learned to my astonish- 
ment that it was to keep the men dry 
whenever a wave broke over the deck. 

“Does that often happen here?” I 
inquired. 

‘Not very, sir,” he replied without a 
flicker of a smile; “‘but it’s best to be on 
the safe side.” ; 


ERHAPS the most striking feature of 

the Varied Industries barracks is the 
utter absence of chairs, benches, seats, or 
any other kind of furniture on which to seat 
oneself. It was something of a surprise 
to me to see the sailors standing about 
“resting” after a vigorous drill in the hot 
sun. 

“Don’t you ever sit down?” I asked a 
youngster who stood leaning against an 
upright. 

“Yes, sir; at mess,” he replied. 

“But why don’t you get up in one of 


those hammocks and streteli out?” J 
suggested. 
“That’s not allowed, sir,’ he _ said. 


“Those hammocks are not supposed to 
be there; but there’s no place to put them 
here. You know aboard ship the ham- 
mocks are lashed and stowed in the net- 
tings immediately after reveille.” 

“I suppose so,” I replied indefinitely, 
not certain that I had followed his nauti- 
cal language. 

‘Yes, sir,’ he went on, “they try to 
make this seem as much as possible like 
shipboard, so we just imagine that those 
hammocks aren’t there.” 

The drilling of a company of blue- 
jackets usually covers a very small space 
of ground. The drillmaster has con- 
stantly in mind the limited area on ship- 
board, and to him the whole surface of 
the earth is “the deck.” 


‘*T want to hear all heels strike the deck 
at the same time!” 
shout. 


I heard one of them 
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“Don’t let me hear a rifle-butt touch 
the deck!” boomed anothet. 

“So this is the deck, is it?” I asked of 
a bluejacket who happened to be passing. 

“Yes, sir; supposed to be,” he re- 
sponded with a grin. “And one of the 
boys found it out yesterday in such a 
way that he won’t likely forget it for a 
long time.’ 

“How was that?” I inquired. 

“Why, sir, we’ve had it drilled into 
our heads that when we want to spit we 
should use the spit-kids,” he explained, 
pointing a bronzed finger at an imposing 
cuspidor which occupied a prominent 
corner of the pavement; ‘‘and yesterday 
one of the rookies made a slip and spit 
at no place in particular as he was cross- 
ing the Plaza here. An officer caught him 
at it and made him clean it up and scrub 
the spot while five or six hundred of the 
fellows stood around and laughed at 
him.” 

“T’ll try to remember that myself,” I 
said a little nervously. 

“Well, just remember, sir, that every- 
thing around here that you can put your 
feet on is ‘the deck’,” he cautioned; “even 
the grass! One fellow got an awful call- 
down for spitting on the grass—but of 
course they couldn’t make him clean 
that up.” 

“But what if a fellow should have a 
bad taste in his, mouth when he was drill- 


ing?’ I suggested. 

“‘He’s supposed to hold it, sir!” he de- 
clared. ‘““That’s orders!” 

“And how about smoking?” I asked. 


“Can you smoke whenever you feel like 
it if you are not on parade?” 

“IT should say not!’ he exclaimed. 

“Smoking is one of the most technical 
things they do in the navy!” 
“Technical?” I said. “How so?” 

“Why, you see,” he went on to ex- 
plain, ““‘w hen you're aboard ship the only 
time you can smoke is when the ‘smok- 
ing-lamp’ is lighted.” 

I felt that the discussion had already 
become a little too technical for me, but 
I listened attentively. 

“There’s a petty officer who has charge 
of the smoking-lamp,” he continued, 

‘and he is supposed to light it at “all 
hands’ and put it out at ‘turn to’.” 

*“A landlubber would call that a day,” 

I suggested, more to cover up my igno- 
rance than anything else. 

My informant smiled a bit contemp- 
tuously. “Hardly, sir,” he said. “You 
see, whenever all the boys are called 
together at the same time, that’s ‘all 
hands’; ; and when they’ re told to get 
busy, that’s ‘turn to’. Understand, sir?” 

“Oh, yes; yes, indeed. But about the 
smoking-lamp?” I reminded him. 

“Well, sir,’ he explained, “‘it’s like 
this: aboard ship the smoking-lamp_is 
lighted at reveille when the mates pipe 
their call, ‘all hands’; then at 5.30 when 
we ‘turn to’ to execute morning orders, 
it’s turned out. It is lighted again at 
‘all hands’ for breakfast at 7.30, and 
then at 8.15 when we ‘turn to’ for bright 
work (polishing the brass and nickel) it’s 
turned out again. And that’s the way 
it goes; that lamp is on and off all day 
long. ‘The only safe way for a fellow to 
do if he feels like having a smoke is to 
take a look at the lamp.” 

“And is smoking such a technical art 
here at the training station?” I asked. 








“Not quite,” he returned with a shake 
of the head as s he took out a cigarette 
and lighted it; “but it is getting more 
complicated every day. We’re not al- 
lowed to smoke in any of the buildings, 
and just today we were ordered not to 
smoke here on the Plaza while’ there’s 
drilling going on.” 

I glanced around, and the drilling had, 
indeed, ceased. “How dacs it happen 


that you are not drilling today?” [ in- 
quired. 
“Oh, I'm on the binnacle,” he an- 


swered, pointing with his left hand to a 
white cotton band round his right arm 
above the elbow. “That’s the sick list, 
you know. I’m still troubled with a little 
touch of rheumatism that I got up at the 
island.” 

At that moment two crestfallen youths 
walked by. Their sorrowful countenances 
were in such contrast to the cheerful 
faces all around us that I asked the bin- 
nacle boy if he knew what their trouble 
was. 

“They got a call-down in the ranks 
this morning for wearing non-1egulation 
uniform,” he answered. 

“What did they have on?” I asked. 

“It was more what they had off,” he 
replied with a smile. ‘Yesterday was 
liberty day, and they went downtown 
and got an unofficial haircut; and they 
had the back of their necks shaved round.” 

“But what’s the harm in that,” I in- 
quired, “‘if they like it that way?” 

“Tt’s non-regulation,” he replied with 

g ; plied wi 
a bored expression; “the manual says 
that it should be trimmed naturally down 
the back of the neck. That’s the one 
place where the army’s got a little some- 
thing on us,” he muttered as he stood up 
and ambled away. 


EAVING the Plaza I strolled around 

the decks of the good ship Exposition 
until | came to the mess-hall, which in a 
former incarnation was known as the 
Cafe Cristobal. 1 found the round tables 
and comfortable chairs of the cafe days 
gone, and in their place long pine tables 
that resembled carpenters’ work benches 
flanked by backless pine seats. And 
here the young seamen assemble three 
times a day, 2000 strong and 3000 hungry. 

The food, steaming hot, is placed on 
the tables by the mess-cook detail of a 
hundred white clad waiters just before 
the men file in and take their places, 
where they stand patiently awaiting the 
bugle call that precedes the order to take 
seats. The sound of the 2000 men seat- 
ing themselves at one time is like some- 
thing between a tremendous splash and 
a prolonged swish. Then comes a mo- 
mentary pause, another toot on the 
bugle, and the hungry boys “turn to” 
with a will and a clatter;-for Uncle Sam 
is a good provider. 

For dinner the day I was present he 
gave them a delicious vegetable soup, a 
generous helping of fried fish, a large 
mealy potato, a cup of coffee, and an 
abundance of bread that would have 
made the proverbial mother sit up and 
take notice. And I saw scores of pump- 
kin pies in the galley, although I didn’t 
stay long enough to find out what became 
of them. 

“They don’t feed us rations, sir,” 
of the bluejackets informed me; 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Here begins what is absolutely the best story of buried treasure since Stevenson took 


us to Treasure Island. Moreover, it is right up to the minute—amusing, mysterious, 


full of action, with a dandy romance! 


‘a 


EVER had life seemed more fair 
and smiling than at the moment 
when Aunt Jane’s letter de- 
scended upon me like a bolt from 
the blue. The fact is, I was taking 
a vacation from Aunt Jane. Being an 
orphan, I was supposed to be under 
Aunt Jane’s wing, but this was the merest 
polite fiction, and I am sure that no 
hen with one chicken worries about it 
more than I did about Aunt Jane. I had 
spent the last three years, since Aunt 
Susan died and left Aunt Jane with all 
that money and no one to look after her 
but me, in snatching her from the brink 
of disaster. Her most recent and narrow 
escape was from a velvet-tongued person 
of half her years who turned out to be a 
convict on parole. She had her hand- 
bag packed for the elopement when I 
confronted her with this unpleasant 
fact. When she came to she was bitter 
instead of grateful, and went about for 
weeks presenting a spectacle of blighted 
affections which was too much for the 
most self-approving conscience. So it 
ended with my packing her off to New 
York, where I wrote to her frequently 
and kindly, urging her not to mind me 
but to stay as long as she liked. 
Meanwhile I came up to the ranch for 
a long holiday with Bess and the baby, a 
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holiday which had already stretched itself 
out to Thanksgiving, and threatened to last 
until Christmas. People wrote alluringly 
from town, but what had town to offer 
compared with a saddlehorse to yourself, 
and a litter of collie pups to play with, and 
a baby just learning to walk? I even be- 
gan to consider ranching as a career, and 
to picture myself striding over my broad 
acres in top-boots and corduroys. 

As to Aunt Jane, my state of mind 
was fatuously calm. She was staying 
with cousins, who live in a suburb and 
are frightfully respectable. I was sure 
they numbered no convicts among their 
acquaintance, or indeed anyone from 
whom Aunt Jane was likely to require 
rescuing. And if it came to a retired 
missionary I was perfectly willing. 

But the cousins and their respectability 
are of the passive order, whereas to 
manage Aunt Jane demands aggressive 
and continuous action. Hence the bolt 
from the blue above alluded to. 

I was swinging tranquilly in the 
hammock, I remember, when Bess brought 





Aunt Jane Finances the Expedition in Return for 
a One-Fourth Interest in the Buried Treasure 


my letters and then hurried away be- 
cause the baby had fallen downstairs. 
Unwarned by the slightest premonitory 
thrill, I kept Aunt Jane’s letter till the 
last and skimmed through all the others. 
I should be thankful, I suppose, that the 
peace soon to be so rudely shattered was 
prolonged for those few moments. [| 
recalled afterwards, but dimly, as though 
a gulf of ages yawned between, that I 
had been quite interested in six pages of 
prattle about the: Patterson dance. 

At last I came to Aunt Jane. I ripped 
open the envelope and drew out the letter 
—a fat one, but then Aunt Jane’s letters 
are. always fat. She says herself that 
she is of those whose souls flow freely 
forth in ink but are frozen by the cold 
eye of an unsympathetic listener. Never- 
theless, as I spread out the close-filled 
pages I felt a mild wonder. Writing so 
large, so black, so staggering, so madly 
underlined, must indicate something 
above even Aunt Jane’s usual emotional 
level. Perhaps in sober truth there 
was a missionary— 

Twenty minutes later I staggered into 
Bess’s room. 

“Hush!” she said. 
baby!” 

“Baby or no baby,” I whispered sav- 
agely, “I’ve got to have a time-table. 
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I leave for the city tonight to catch the 
first steamer for Panama!” 

Later, while the baby slumbered and 
I packed, I explained. This was dif- 
ficult; not that Bess is as a general thing 
obtuse, but because the picture of Aunt 
Jane embarking for some wild, lone isle of 
the Pacific as the head of a treasure- 
seeking expedition was enough to shake 
the strongest intellect. And yet, amid 
the welter of ink and eloquence which 
filled those fateful pages, there was the 
cold hard fact confronting you. Aunt 
Jane was going to look for buried treasure, 
in company with one Violet Higglesby- 
Browne, whom she sprung on you with- 
out the slightest explanation, as though 
alluding to the Queen of Sheba or the 
Siamese twins. By beginning at the 
end and reading backward—Aunt Jane’s 
letters are usually most intelligible that 
way—you managed to piece together 
some explanation of this Miss Higglesby- 
Browne and her place in the scheme of 
things. It was through Miss Browne, 
whom she had met at a lecture upon 
Soul-Development, that Aunt Jane had 
come to realize her claims as an Individual 
upon the Cosmos, also to discover that 
she was by nature a woman of affairs 
with a talent for directing large enter- 
prises, although adverse influences had 
hitherto kept her from recognizing her 
powers. There was a dark significance 
in these italics, though whether they 
meant me or the family lawyer I was not 
sure. 


a bees Higglesby-Browne, however, had 
assisted Aunt Jane to find hersel/, 
and as a consequence Aunt Jane, for the 
comparatively trifling outlay needful 
to finance the Harding-Browne expedi- 
tion, would shortly be the richer by one- 
fourth of a vast treasure of Spanish 


doubloons. The knowledge of this 
hoard was Miss _ Higglesby-Browne’s 
alone. It had been revealed to her by a 


dying sailor in a London hospital, whither 
she had gone on a mission of kindness— 
you gathered that Miss Browne was pre- 
cisely the sort to take advantage when 
people were helpless and unable to fly from 
her. Why the dying sailor chose to make 
Miss Browne the repository of his secret, 
I don’t know—this still remains for me 
the unsolved mystery. But when the 
sailor closed his eyes the secret and the 
map—of course there was a map—had 
become Miss Higglesby-Browne’s. 

Miss Browne now had clear before 
her the road to fortune, but unfor- 
tunately it led across the sea and quite 
out of the route of steamer travel. 
Capital in excess of Miss Browne’s re- 
sources was required. London proving 
cold before its great opportunity, Miss 
Browne had shaken off its dust and 
come to New York, where a mysteriously 
potent influence had guided her to Aunt 
Jane. Through Miss Browne’s great 
organizing abilities, not to speak of those 
newly brought to light in Aunt Jane, a 
party of staunch comrades had _ been 
assembled, a steamer engaged to meet 
them at Panama, and it was ho, for the 
island in the blue Pacific main! 

With this lyrical outburst Aunt Jane 
concluded the body of her letter. A 
small, cramped postscript informed me 
that it was against Miss H.-B.’s wishes 
that she revealed their plans to anyone, 
but that she did want to hear from me 





before they sailed from Panama, where 
a letter might reach her if I was prompt. 
However, if it did not she would try not 
to worry, for Miss Browne was very 
psychic, and she felt sure that any strong 
vibration from me would reach her via 
Miss B., and she was my always loving 
Jane Harding. 

“And of course,” I explained to Bess 
as I hurled things into my bags, “if a 
letter can reach her so can I. At least 
I must take the chance of it. What those 
people are up to I don’t know—probably 
they mean to hold her for ransom and 
murder her outright if it is not forth- 
coming. Or tere ay some of them will 
marry her and share the spoils with Miss 
Higglesby-Browne. Anyway, I must get 
to Panama in time to save her.” 

“Or you might go along to the island,” 
suggested Bess. 

I paused to glare at her. 

“Bess! And let them murder me 
too?” 

“Or marry you—” cooed Bess. 


One month later I was climbing out 
of a lumbering hack before the Tivoli 
hotel, which rises square and white and 
imposing on the low green height above 


Right where she stood Aunt Jane petrified. Her poor 
the folds of her plump neck. But Miss Higglesby- 
“The Young Person is 


deadly glare. 


the old Spanish city of Panama. In 
spite of the melting tropical heat there 
was a chill fear at my heart, the fear 
that Aunt Jane and her band of treasure- 
seekers had already departed on their 
quest. In that case I foresaw that what- 
ever narrow margin of faith my fellow- 
voyagers on the City of Quito had had 
in me would shrink to nothingness. I 
had been obliged to be so queer and 
clam-like about the whole extraordinary 
rendezvous—for how could I expose 
Aunt Jane’s madness to the multitude?— 
that I felt it would take the actual bodily 
presence of my aunt to convince them 
that she was not a myth, or at least of 
the wrong sex for aunts. To have 
traveled so far in the desperate hope of 
heading off Aunt Jane, only to be frus- 
trated and to lose my character besides! 
It would be a stroke too much from 
fate, I told myself rebelliously, as I 
crossed the broad gallery and plunged 
into the cool dimness of the lobby in the 
wake of the bellboys who, discerning a 




















little chin dropped until it disappeared altogether in 
Browne, grim, bony, turned her eyes on me with a 
mad,” she announced to the company 


helpless prey, had swooped en masse 
upon my bags. 

“Miss Jane Harding?” repeated the 
clerk, and at the cool negation of his 
tone my heart gave a sickening down- 
ward swoop. “Miss Jane Harding and 
party have left the hotel.” 

“For—for the island?” I gasped. 

He raised his eyebrows. ‘‘Can’t say, 
I’m sure.” He gave me an appraising 
stare. Perhaps the woe in my face 
touched him, for he descended from the 
eminence of the hotel clerk where he 
dwelt apart sufficiently to add, “Is it 
important for you to see her?” 

“T am her niece. I have come all the 
way from San Francisco expecting to 
join her here.” 

The clerk meditated, his shrewd eyes 
piercing the very secrets of my soul. 

“She knew nothing about it,” I has- 
tened to add. “I intended it for a 
surprise.” 

This candor helped my cause. ‘Well,” 
he said, “that explains her not leaving 
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any word. As you are her niece, I sup- 
pose it will do no harm to tell you that 
Miss Harding and her party embarked this 
morning on the freighter Rufus Smith, 
and I think it very likely that the 
steamer has not left port. If you like 
1 will send a man. to the waterfront with 
you and you may be able to go on board 
and have a talk with your aunt.” 

Did I thank him? I have often won- 
dered when | waked up in the night. I 
have a vision of myself dashing out of 
the hotel, and then the hack that brought 
me is bearing me away. Bellboys 
hurled my bags in after me, and I threw 
them largesse recklessly. Some arch- 
bellboy or other potentate had mounted 
to the seat beside the driver. Madly we 
clattered over cobbled ways. Out on 
the smooth waters of the roadstead 
lay ships great and small, ships with 
stripped masts and smokeless funnels, 
others with faint gray spirals wreathing 
upward from their stacks. Was one of 
these the Rufus Smith, and would I 
reach her—or him—before the thin gray 
feather became a thick black plume? I 
thought of my aunt at the mercy of these 
unknown adventurers with whom she had 
set forth, helpless as a little fat pigeon 
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among hawks, and I felt, desperately, 
that I must reach her, must save her 
from them and bring her safe back to 
shore. How I was to do this at the 
eleventh hour plus about fifty-seven 
minutes as at present I hadn’t con- 
sidered. But experience had taught 
me that once in my clutches Aunt Jane 
would offer about as much resistance as 
a slightly melted wax doll. She gets so 
soft that you are almost afraid to touch 
her for fear of leaving dents. 

So to get there, get there, get there, 
was the one prayer of my soul. 

I got there, in a boat hastily com- 
mandeered by the hotel clerk’s deputy. 
I suppose he thought me a belated pas- 
senger for the Rufus Smith, for my 
baggage followed me into the _ boat. 
“Pronto!” he shouted to the native 
boatmen as we put off. “Pronto!” I 
urged at intervals, my eyes upon the 
funnels of the Rufus Smith, where the 
outpouring smoke was thickening alarm- 
ingly. We brought up under the side of 
the little steamer, and the wide surprised 
face of a Swedish deckhand stared down 
at us. 

“Let me aboard! 
aboard!” I cried. 


@)iEk faces appeared, then a rope- 
ladder. Somehow I was mounting it 
—a dizzy feat to which only the tumult of 
my emotions made me indifferent. Bare, 
brawny arms of sailors clutched at me 
and drew me to the deck. There at once 
I was the center of a circle of speechless 
and astonished persons, all men but one. 

“Well?” demanded a large breezy 
voice. ‘‘Well, what’s this mean? What 
do you want aboard my ship?” 

I looked up at a red-faced man in a 
large straw hat. 

“T want my aunt,” I explained. 

“Your aunt?” he roared. “Why the 
devil should you think I’ve got your 
aunt?” 

“You have got her,” I replied with 
firmness. “I don’t see her, but she’s 
here somewhere.” 

The captain of the Rufus Smith shook 
two large red fists above his head. 

“Another lunatic!’ he shouted. “I’d 
as soon have a white horse and a minister 
aboard as go to sea in a floating bed- 
Jam!” 

As the captain’s angry thunder died 
away came the small anxious voice of 
Aunt Jane. 

“What’s the matter? Oh, please tell 
me what’s the matter!” she was saying 
as she edged her way into the g.oup. 
In her severely cut khaki suit she looked 
like a plump little dumpling which 
had got into a sausage wrapping by 
mistake: Her eyes, round, pale, blink- 
ing a little in the tropical glare, roved 
over the circle until they lit on me. 
Right where she stood Aunt Jane petri- 
fied. She endeavored to shriek, but 
achieved instead only a strangled wheeze. 
Her poor little chin dropped until it 
disappeared altogether in the folds of 
her plump neck, and she remained speech- 
less, stricken, immobile as a wax figure 
in an exhibition. 

“Aunt Jane,” I said, “you must come 
right back to shore with me.” I spoke 
calmly, for unless you are perfectly calm 
with Aunt Jane you fluster her. 

She replied only by a slight gobbling 
in her throat, but the other woman spoke 


I must come 
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in a loud voice, addressed not to me but 
to the universe in general. 

“The Young Person is mad!” It was 
an unmistakably British intonation. 

This then was Miss Violet Higglesby- 
Browne. I saw a grim, bony, stocky 
shape, in a companion costume to my 
aunt’s. Around the edges of her cork 
helmet her short iron-gray hair visibly 
bristled. She had a massive head, and 
a seamed and rugged countenance which 
did its best to live down the humiliation 
of a ridiculous little nose with no bridge. 
By what prophetic irony she had been 
named Violet is the secret of those powers 
which seem to love a laugh at mankind’s 
expense. 

But what riveted my eyes was the 
deadly glare with which hers were 
turned on me. I saw that not only was 
she as certain of my identity as though 
she had guided me from my first tottering 
steps, but that in a flash she had grasped 
my motives, aims and purposes, and meant 
once for all to face, out-general, and de- 
feat me with great slaughter. 

So she announced to the company 
with deliberation, ““The Young Person 
is mad!” 

It nettled me extremely. 

“Mad!” I flung back at her. “Be- 
cause I wish to save my poor aunt from 
such a situation as this? It would be 
charitable to infer madness in those who 
have led her into it!’ When I reviewed 
this speech afterwards I realized that 
it was not under the circumstances the 
best calculated to win me friends. 

“Jane!” said Miss Higglesby- Browne 
in deep and awful tones, “the time has 
come to prove your strength!’ 

Aunt Jane proved it by uttering a shrill 
yelp, and clutching her hair with a 
reckless disregard of its having originally 
been that of a total stranger. So severe 
were her shrieks and struggles that it 
was with difficulty that she was borne 
below in the arms of two strong men. 


I HAD seen Aunt Jane in_ hysterics 
before—she had them that'time about 
the convict. I was not frightened, but I 
hurried after her—neck and neck with 
Miss Browne. It was fifteen minutes 
before Aunt Jane came to, and then 
she would only moan. I bathed her 
head, and held her hand, and did all 
the regulation things, under the baleful 
eye of Miss Browne, who steadfastly 
refused to go away, but sat glaring 
like a gorgon who sees her prey about to 
be snatched from her. 

In the midst of my ministrations I 
awoke suddenly to a rhythmic heave and 
throb which pervaded the ship. Dropping 
Aunt Jane’s hand I rushed on deck. 
There lay the various pieces of my 
baggage, and in the distance the boat 
with the two brown rowers was skipping 
shoreward over the ripples. As for the 
Rufus Smith, she was under weigh, and 
heading out of the roadstead for the open 
sea. 

I dashed aft to the captain, who stood 
issuing orders in the voice of an ag- 
grieved foghorn. 

“Captain,” I cried, “wait; turn around! 
You must put my aunt and me ashore!” 

He whirled on me, showing a crimson 
angry face. ‘Turn around, is it, turn 
around?” he shouted. “Do you suppose 
I can loaf about the harbor here a-waitin’ 
on your aunt’s fits? You come aboard 
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without me askin’. Now you can go 
along with the rest. ‘This here ship has 
got her course set for Frisco, pickin’ up 
Leeward Island on the way, and any- 
body that ain’t goin’ in that direc- 
tion is welcome to jump overboard.” 


That is how I happened to go to Lee- 
ward Island. 


II 
hee Rufus Smith, tramp freighter, 


had been chartered to convey the 
Harding-Browne expedition to Leeward 
Island, which lies about three hundred 
miles west of Panama, and could be 
picked up by the freighter in her course. 
She was a little dingy boat with such 
small accommodation that I cannot 
imagine where the majority of her pas- 
sengers stowed themselves away. My 
aunt and Miss Browne had a stateroom 
between them the size of a packing-box, 
and somebody turned out and resigned 
another to me. I retired there to dress for 
dinner after several dismal hours spent in 
attendance on Aunt Jane, who had passed 
from great imaginary suffering into the 
quite genuine anguish of seasickness. 
In the haste of my departure from San 
Francisco | had not brought a trunk, so 
the best I was able to produce in the 
way of a crusher for Miss Higglesby- 
Browne and her fellow-passengers was a 
cool little white gown, which would 
shine at least by contrast with Miss 
Browne’s severely utilitarian costume. 
White is becoming to my hair, which 
narrow-minded persons term red, but 


which has been known to cause the- 


more discriminating to draw heavily 
on the dictionary for adjectives. My face 
is small and heart-shaped, with features 
strictly for use and not for ornament, but 
fortunately inconspicuous. As for my 
eyes, I think tawny quite the nicest word, 
though Aunt Jane calls them hazel and i 
have even heard w hispers of green. 

Five minutes after the gong sounded 
I walked into the cabin. Miss Browne, 
the captain, and half a dozen men were 
already at table. I slid unobtrusively 
into the one vacant place, fortunately 
remote from the captain, who glared at 
me savagely, as though still embittered 
by the recollection of my aunt’s fits. 

“Gentlemen,” said Miss Browne in 
icy tones, “Miss Virginia Harding.” 

Two of the men rose, the others 
stared and ducked. Except for Miss 
Browne and the captain, I had received 
on coming aboard only the most blurred 
impression of my fellow-voyagers. I 
remembered them merely as a composite 
of khaki and cork helmets and astounded 
staring faces. But 1 felt that as the abet- 
tors of Miss Browne a hostile and sinister 
atmosphere enveloped them all. 

Being thus in the camp of the enemy, 
I sat down'i in silence and devoted myself 
to my soup. The majority of my com- 
panions did  likewise—audibly. But 
presently I heard a voice at my left: 

“I say, what a jolly good sailor you 
seem to be—pity your aunt’s not!” 

I looked up and saw Apollo sitting 
beside me. Or rather, shall I say a 
young man who might have walked 
straight out of an advertisement for a 
ready-made clothing house, so ideal and 
impossible was his beauty. He was very 
tall—I had to tilt my chin quite painfully 
to look up at him—and from the loose 
collar of his silk shirt his throat rose like a 


column. His skin was a beautiful clear 
pink and white just tinged with tan—like a 
meringue that has been in the oven for 
two minutes exactly. He had a straight, 
chiseled profile and his hair was thick 
and chestnut and wavy and he had 
clear sea-gray eyes. Io give him at 
once his full name and titles, he was the 
Honorable Cuthbert Patrick Ruthmore 
Vane, of High Staunton Manor, Kent, 
England. But as I was ignorant of this, 
I can truthfully say that his looks 
stunned me purely on their own merits. 

Outwardly calm, I replied, “Yes, it’s 
too bad, but then who ever dreamed that 
Aunt Jane would go adventuring at her 
time of life? I thought nobody over the 
age of thirteen, and then boys, ever went 
treasure hunting.” 

“Ah, but lads of thirteen couldn’t well 
come such a distance on their own, you 
know,” returned Apollo, with the kindest 
air of making allowance for the female 
intellect. 

I hurriedly turned the subject. 

“T really can’t imagine Aunt Jane on a 
desert island. You should see her 
behave on the mere suspicion of a mouse! 
What will she do if she meets a cannibal 
and he tries to eat her?” 

“Oh, really, now,” argued the paragon 
earnestly, “I’m quite sure there’s no 
danger of that, don’t you know? I be- 
lieve there are no natives at all on the 
island, or else quite tame ones, I forget 
which, and here are four of us chaps, 
with no end of revolvers and things— 
shooting-irons, as you call them in 
America. Mr. Shaw—-sitting opposite 
Miss Browne, you know—is_ rather 
running things, so if you feel nervous 
you should talk to him. Was with 
the South Polar Expedition and _ all 
that—knows no end about this sort 
of thing—wouldn’t for a moment think 
of letting ladies run the risk of being 
eaten. Really I hope you aren’t in a 
funk about the cannibals—especially as 
with so many missionary Johnnies about 
they are most likely all converted.” 

“It’s so comforting to think of it in 
that light!” I said fervently. At the 
same time I peeped around Apollo for a 
glimpse of the experienced Mr. Shaw. 
I saw a strong-featured, weather-beaten 
profile, the face of a man somewhere in 
his thirties, and looking, from this side 
view at least, not only stern but grim. He 
was talking quietly to the captain, whose 
manner toward him was almost civil. 

I made up my mind at once that the 
backbone of the party, and inevitably 
the leader in its projected villainies, 
whatever they might be, was this rugged- 
looking Mr. Shaw. You couldn’t fancy 
him as the misled follower of anybody, 
even the terrific Violet. 


S it seemed an unpropitious moment 

for taking counsel with Mr. Shaw 
about cannibals, I tried another tack with 
the beautiful youth at my side. 

“How did you like Panama? I fancy 
the old town is very picturesque.” 

“Oh, rather!” assented Mr. Vane. “At 
least, that is what those painter chaps call 
it—met a couple of ’em at the hotel. 
Beastly little narrow streets and houses in 
a shocking state and all that. I like to see 
property kept up, myself.” 

“T am afraid,” I said severely, “that 
you area philistine!” 

(Continued on page 50) 
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The British tanks force their way through all sorte of obstacles. The Westerner who developed the peaceful caterpillar tractor, upon 








which the conquering tank of war is founded, has something of the same quality 


“Uncle Ben” and the Caterpillar 


The Story of a Man Who Revolutionized Farm Work and 
Incidentally Contributed to the War Against Autocracy 


HERE is a stock joke in every 

well regulated factory, so I was 

not surprised to find that the 

2500 employees of the great Holt 
factory at Stockton would all chuckle at 
a witticism which was rather obscure to 
the outsider. When one of the workmen 
sees a particularly dirty piece of waste 
about the factory he will say to another: 
“Uncle Ben must have lost his handker- 
chief.” Then they both laugh good- 
naturedly and are ready to laugh five 
minutes later if some one springs the same 
joke again. There are never any but 
minor variations. 

The “Uncle Ben” referred to is Benja- 
min Holt, inventor of the Holt Combined 
Harvester and the famous caterpillar 
tractor and president of the Holt Manufac- 


By Carl Crow 


turing Company. Anyone who sees him 
knows at once why he is called ‘Uncle Ben” 
by the thousands of employees and by the 
many farmers who have found prosperity 
through his inventions. No other pet 
name would so exactly fit his unpreten- 
tiousness and his gruff good nature. But 
that doesn’t explain the reference to the 
dirty piece of waste. “Uncle Ben” is not 
satished with two great successes, the 
Holt Harvester which was a success of 
youth and the caterpillar tractor which 
was a success of middle age. He pays 
little attention to the great business his 
firm is doing and spends all of his time in 
what is called “‘the nursery,” a part of the 


shop devoted to developing new Holt 
inventions. Unless his friends are very 
much mistaken he will not end his career 
until he has rounded it out by a strik- 
ing success of old age, perhaps a jitney 
tractor. 

Now when “Uncle Ben” is working on 
some improvement on existing machinery 
or on some new machine, he doesn’t 
bother with blue prints. He puts on a 
pair of overalls and goes out to the nur- 
sery and with the aid of his helpers pro- 
ceeds to make the machine or the 
improvement out of any materials which 
may be handy. When engaged in this 
work he forgets everything else, includ- 
ing meal time and time to go to bed, and 
it is useless for anyone to try to talk to 
him, for he simply doesn’t hear anything 
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that is said to him. As he works, he accumulates 


pieces of waste which he sticks in his pockets and 
when he finds need for a handkerchief he fre- 
quently forgets and carefully wipes his face 
with a piece of waste so dirty that he would- 
n’t think of using it on a piece of his beloved 
machinery. Hence the joke. 

“How long has that man been working 
here?” said a visitor one day, pointing to 
Mr. Holt as he labored with a stubborn 
bolt. 

“Fifteen or twenty years,” replied the 
foreman, who didn’t want to go to the 
trouble of explaining who “that man” 
was. 

“Ts that all?” said the visitor. “I 
didn’t think a man could get so dirty in 
twenty years,” thereby giving a worthy 
witticism a new lease on life. 

It is necessary to go back to the early 
days of California agriculture to appre- 
ciate all that “Uncle Ben” Holt’s giving 
endeavors have done for the farmer. If 
somebody had started to plow the hun- 
dred-thousand-acre California ranch of 
Joseph Cane with a 2-horse team when 
Chester A. Arthur was elected president 
and had kept at it every day since then, plow- 
ing five acres a day, he would now be about 
half through and could look forward to finishing 
the job about the middle of this century. A plowman 
might start a furrow at one end of a big Miller & Lux 
















by the touch of plowshare. It stretched for miles 
across the level plains without a tree, rock or root. 
It promised bountiful harvests to anyone who 
could plant. The obvious need began to react 
on the minds of the mechanically inclined as 
soon as it was learned that the riches of the 
West could be garnered through the thresh- 
ing machine as well as through the sluice 
box. Mother Necessity’s first precocious 
child took the form of a gang plow, a num- 
ber of plowshares being hitched togetheron 
a frame and pulled by a correspondingly 
large number of horses. This did not 
materially reduce the horsepower, but it 
did save a great deal of precious and 
highly paid man labor. The Far West 
produced the superplowman who turned | 
furrows four to six feet wide while his | 
Eastern brother inched slowly over the 
field with a single plowshare. The idea 
of hitching steam power to the plow soon 
followed and rather unsuccessful experi- 
ments were made in the Sos. 

Traction engines of those days were 
heavy footed contrivances even on graded | 
roads, and when they hit a plowed field 
or an unusual grade they became as helpless 

as fliesin molasses. In other parts of the world 
where farming methods had become hallowed by 
tradition, there was determined opposition to 
any change. Our grandfathers knew men who 
objected to the iron plowshare for the reason that 





tract and the season would be ended be- 
fore the furrow reached the other end of 
the tract. In the great valleys of Cali- 
fornia originated the story of the ranches 
so large that those who started out to 
plow, harvested the crop on their return 
trip to the ranch house. 

To plow and seed such gigantic tracts 
one needed armies of hired hands at a 
time when a selective draft would not 
have netted a skeleton regiment. And 
the ranchers had to depend on voluntary 
enlistment. Anyone who could handle a 
plow was equally able to swing a pick and 
in those days few wanted to plow when 
one stroke of the pick might uncover 
wealth equal to the wages of a season. 


An early Holt outfit, a steam tractor with drive-wheels thirty-six feet wide. 





Benjamin Holt, at an age when others are ready 
to retire, undertook to revolutionize farm 
work and saw his greatest success and widest rec~ 


ognition come to him as he approached seventy 


The rancher might be lucky enough to 
get men to plant his crop in winter, but 
there was no certainty that his luck would 
repeat itself the following summer and 
give him enough help to harvest it. 

In the whole wide world there was no 
place where devices which would reduce 
the need of man power in farm work were 
so much needed as on the Pacific Coast. 
The land was as fair as any ever violated 


it “poisoned the soil.”” On the Pacific 
Coast every one who promised a quicker 
method of plowing was given the hopeful 
attention we now give the man who thinks 
he can solve the problem of outwitting 
the U-boats. For some years there was 
much interest in the attempts of Lochner 
to perfect a machine which would revo- 
lutionize the whole system of plowing. 
While others were working to produce an 
engine which would pull the plow, he tried 
to make a plow which would push the en- 
gine. In his completed machine, the 
plows were shaped like ships’ propellers 
and revolved behind the machine, the 
hope being that they would stir up the 
soil and push the engine forward much as 





The mechanical problem all along was to provide a larger 


gripping surface where the wheels of the tractor came in contact with the ground. Eventually 


the now-famous caterpillar tractor solved the problem 
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The caterpillar tractor differs from the old wheel type of tractor in that it runs on a track which it lays itself, the track being an endless 


chain of plates which are picked up and laid again as the machine travels forward. 


a ship propeller churns up the water and 
pushes the ship on its course. In 1869 the 
plow was tried on a field near eae, 
California, and actually plowed some 
land, but it did not prove practicable. 
The old-fashioned engine was fairly satis- 
factory when conditions were ideal. If 
the ground was perfectly level and not 
too dry or too wet, the engine would pur- 
sue its course until stopped by one of the 
many maladies to which engines are heir. 

But they didn’t solve the problem. A 
story has survived which illustrates one 
of their weaknesses. The pioneer rancher 
tells it: “Though there wasn’t anything 
especially to kick about, I had had a cou- 


This tractor is now pulling the world’s heaviest loads over the world’s roughest roads. 
and harvesters over the fields of the West, it is hauling sugar-cane in Hawaii, sledges over Alaskan 





ple of very unsatisfactory years. The 
crops were good and the prices | got for 
my wheat were fair and each season I 
looked forward to a good profit. But 
when I came to balance up the books I 
always found that with all the horses and 
men I had to keep to plant the crop and 
harvest it, the expense for wages and for 
food just about ate up all the profit I 
made. ‘The mortgage on my ranch began 
to look like a permanent investment for 
the bank. 

“Then I bought a steam plow which 
was guaranteed to do the work of twenty- 
four horses. According to my mathe- 
matics it was going to cost me only about 


ice, and moving field guns in Europe 


It cares nothing for “the lay of the land” 


half as much to run that engine as to keep 
the twenty-four horses and drivers. I got 
out to the ranch a few days after the plow 
was started and I went out and sat on the 
fence and watched it work, feeling mighty 
happy and contented. There was that 
plow chugging away and sure enough do- 
ing as much work as a dozen teams and 
doing the work just as well. I did a little 
mental arithmetic and came to some very 
comfortable conclusions, based on the 
difference in cost of feeding wood and 
water to an engine as compared to the hay 
and oats a bunch of horses would eat. 

“While I was watching it, a team drove 

up with a load of wood for the engine and 





Though principally used in hauling gang-ploughs 





a few minutes later another team came 
up with a load of water. Then I counted 
’em. I had fourteen horses hauling water 
for that monster and sixteen hauling 
wood. I did some more mental arithmetic 
and then I just headed the old steam plow 
straight for the nearest deep ditch and 
went back to my twenty-four horses.” 
It began to appear that the mortgage 
would be a permanent guest on the ranch. 
But in the meantime the Holt family had 
decided to move to California. The Holt 
family is an old one in New England and 
in the middle of last century operated a 
wagon factory in Concord. ‘There were a 
number of brothers in the enterprise and 
one of them, backed by the capital of the 
others, came to San Francisco in the year 
Lochner plowed the field near Oroville. 
He started a hardware store and lumber 
yard and in this business soon saw the 
need for a wagon wheel factory on the 
Pacific Coast. Stockton, at the lower end 
of the San Joaquin valley, was finally se- 
lected as the location for the Holt activi- 
ties. It was believed that wagon wheels 
made in the damp San Francisco bay dis- 
trict would dry out and fall to pieces in 
the parched heat of the interior valleys. 
The wheel factory was so successful that 
it soon outgrew the New England estab- 
lishment. In 1863 Benjamin Holt, the 
brother who later became the leader in 
the Holt enterprises, was induced to come 
out to California to make his home. He 
has lived there continuously since that 
time though he daily betrays his origin by 
the quaint New England idioms which 
slip unwittingly through his nose. 
Benjamin Holt is the seventh in a 
family of eleven children, a fact which the 
superstitious may cherish. California 
agriculture, operated on a scale which 
made the farming ventures of his home 
state puny by comparison, interested him 
immensely. California was then in its 
heyday as a wheat producer and the har- 
vester and threshing machine had been 
introduced to solve one of the problems 


Hauling freight in Alaska. 
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of the farmer. Holt, with the twofold in- 
terest of farmer and mechanic, watched 
them work. The harvester cut the wheat 
and bound it in bundles which were 
hauled to the thresher in some distant 
part of the field. Often the man and horse 
power required to haul the wheat to the 
thresher were as great as the man and 
horse power required to do the harvesting 
and threshing. ‘“‘It should all be done in 
one operation,” said Holt, and he set to 
work with the result that the Holt Com- 
bined Header and Harvester was soon an 
accomplished fact. This machine har- 
vested the grain, threshed it, and de- 
livered the clean wheat in bags. It was 
successful from the first and it 1s estimated 
that at the present time and for many 
years past 90 per cent of the wheat on 
the Pacific Coast is harvested by this 
machine. 


HE Holt Combined Harvester required 
many more horses than the binder and 
the old need for a serviceable tractor was 
increased. Holt first put an engine on the 
harvester to drive the machinery, thus 
relieving the horses. ‘hereafter, the 
Holts made steam tractors to pull the ma- 
chine. Like the earlier steam plows, they 
worked beautifully if conditions were just 
right. If not, the wheels dug into the 
earth, and buried themselves deeper with 
each revolution. In order to avoid this 
the wheels were made wider and wider 
until the height of this development was 
reached with immense wheels eighteen 
feet wide and twelve feet in diameter. 
There was some demand for the Holt 
steam tractor, but not many were ever 
built. Mr. Holt told me a few days ago 
that he didn’t think they had ever built 
more than fifty of them, the small figure 
indicating the limitations to their useful- 
ness. Many of these old tractors, how- 
ever, are still in use and some of them 
have helped to harvest twenty-hve annual 
crops of grain. 
The mechanical problem all along was 


On any old road. or no road at all, the little old tractor rambles right along. 
world with the size of the field guns they brought to bear because they had requisitioned the 
California-made tractors in use in Germany and Austria 


to provide a larger gripping surface where 
the wheels of the tractor came in contact 
with the ground and many thought Holt 
had reached the limit of development in 
this line when he built the machine with 
the drive wheels eighteen feet wide. Per- 
haps a good many men would have 
stopped there. But Holt wasn’t satisfied 
and he continued to experiment. It would 
be an idle psychological study to attempt 
to trace the idea, but eventually the now 
famous caterpillar tractor came to glad- 
den the heart of Mother Necessity. The 
caterpillar type differs from the old wheel 
type of tractor in that it runs on a track 
which it lays itself, the track being an 
endless chain of plates which are picked 
up and laid again as the machine travels 
forward. These plates, corresponding to 
the cross-ties of the railroad, support inner 


rails, which in turn support the motor’s. 


revolving wheels. 

A very little thing sometimes stands in 
the way of success that is nearly won. 
The caterpillar idea had been worked out 
and eventually the first machine was 
made and given a trial on the street in 
front of the factory. It did travel over 
the ground, but in traveling it nearly 
shook itself to pieces. Now it 1s a peculiar 
mechanical fact that when a belt connects 
two pulleys of exactly equal size, the belt 
will flop and vibrate violently, but if the 
pulleys are of different size the belt pur- 
sues its course serenely. Why this hap- 
pens I do not know any more than I know 
why little pigs curl their tails. In this 
first caterpillar the wheels which revolved 
the endless chain of tracks were of the 
same size and the heavy tracks had 
caused much of the shaking. Holt sent 
the tractor back to the machine shops and 
in a short time it emerged for its second 
trial trip with one wheel smaller than the 
other. It moved without the racking and 
shaking, pulled heavy loads, climbed 
steep grades and ambled awkwardly but 
without a pause over muddy and freshly 
plowed fields. (Continued on page 70) 
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Hester, seemingly engrossed in the putting on of a chic veil, felt Ellen’s compelling presence in the doorway. Horrid premonitions assailed her 





E nfranchised 


HE pile of mail was large. From 
long habit Hester looked at the 
outside of each envelope, guess- 
ing its contents, before opening it. 

“Woman’s League; a dun for dues? 
Parker and Jerrold; December bill, I sup- 
pose, San Francisco; can somebody be 
writing me a letter? Welfare Commis- 
sion; monthly dinner. Stack of receipts. 
Notice of Board meeting. Suffrage ap- 
peal. Four or five invitation looking 
things. Political Freedom Union. What’s 
that” 

Curiosity leading her to tear this en- 
velope frst, she found that she was asked to 
respond to a toast at the first dinner of the 
newly organized Political Freedom Union, 


By Grace Torrey 
Illustrated by R. Lewis 


her subject being Enfranchised Woman. 
She was asked to speak, not over ten 
minutes, and begged for an early reply. 
Her eyes swallowed these facts together 
with the signature, and the printed list of 
officers on the letter head. Her mind had 
time to reflect that these names would 
not carry the Political Freedom Union 
very far in this town, and to decide that, 
as the subject was important, she must 
accept. Then she indulged herself in 


opening San Francisco, and finding that 





an old and dear friend had written for the 
first time in a year and a half, to say that 
she wished there were time, in these busy 
days, to write to anyone; that she was 
writing now, to ask if Hester did not want 
Mrs. Mabel Hazeldean to take in her 
town on her western tour, and rouse the 
women to their obligations toward Child 
Labor. Mrs. Mabel Hazeldean, a charm- 
ing speaker, could be had for fifty dollars, 
if enough coast towns would take her. In 
a postscript Hester’s old and dear friend 
said, if there were only time, she had 
loads to say, and couldn’t Hester run down 
this winter, if only for a week’s gossip. 
Feeling a vague sense of chill, Hester 
went on through her mail, finding her 
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guesses justified, and her week’s calendar 
filled by a charity dance, two dinners, and 
an archeology meeting. ‘The telephone, 
which had rung loudly three times, now 
commanded attention. 

“Yes,” said Hester, in a mellow bari- 
tone. She kept her voice to an even, de- 
pendable note, that served as a kind of a 
bulwark against the tide of affairs, threat- 
ening daily to inundate her. At the other 
end of the wire was May Norris speaking, 
as always, in italics, somewhere aeaeiia 
high OR 

“Good morning, Hester,” she agitated. 
“IT just rang up to tell you that Miss Joy, 
our speaker for the Forum Luncheon, 
can’t come. And Mrs. Perkins has re- 
signed the chairmanship of the Housing 
Ge rarnittees to go to California. And 1 
wondered what you thought we had 
better do. I just begged Mrs. Perkins to 
put off her trip, until after the legislature. 
But she said Billy wanted some golf at 
Del Monte, and this was his only vaca- 
tion. And so. But it really is too bad. 
I hated to bother you. But I thought 
you ought to know right away. But—and 
so I telephoned. That is the trouble with 
these rich women. W ait! I'll read you 
Miss Joy’ s telegram.” 

“Yeas said Hester, still in her easy 
baritone. ‘Thank you. Don’t bother.” 


ER mind was busy running overa list 

of possible substitutes. Theluncheon, 
scheduled for tomorrow, and well adver- 
tised, must be snatched from ruin at once. 
Miss Joy had been something of a card. 
Women speakers, who speak really well 
are not too numerous. Good men speak- 
ers are rare enough, of course. But so 
much more is expected of a woman! 

“Try Bishop Baxter,” she suggested. 
Bishop Baxter was a frightful bore. But 
he had a following among the women who 
should be interested in the Forum. 

“Bishop Baxter,” screamed May Nor- 
ris. “Of course! He hasn’t spoken any- 
where since his trip. And all the con- 
servative Canadian contingent will simply 
flock. But—and so [’ll get him right 
away. And—oh, yes! About the Hous- 
ing Committee?” 

“T’ll see Mrs. Perkins.” 

“O Hester!” May Norris went if pos- 
sible half a tone higher. ‘‘Aren’t you 
wonderful? And so—Well, then, I won’t 
keep you another minute. But—” 

“Goodby, dear,” said Hester’s de- 
liberate bass. As she hung up the re- 
ceiver she could hear May Norris’ tu- 
multuous farewells. 

The clock on her desk said nine fifteen 
as she dashed into her room for a belated 
street toilet. Her physical motions, like 
her mental processes, had none of the 
deliberateness of her voice. Hester al- 
ways hurried. She was pawing through 
a disordered drawer for a missing left 
glove, when she became aware of Ellen 
in the doorway. 

“Bake that ham, today, Ellen,” she 


ordered. ‘And have a brown betty for 
dessert. Two extra for dinner. Have the 
second best cloth. I’ll get flowers down 
town.’ 


Ellen lingered. 

““No one here for luncheon. There will 
be three ladies in at tea time. Have those 
cookies. And be sure the floor under the 
piano is dusted, Ellen. It shows dread- 
fully. Just sit down in the chair by the 
window and look for yourself.” 
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Ellen still lingered. Hester, seemingly 
engrossed in the putting on of a chic 
veil, felt her, a compelling presence, in the 
doorway. Horrid premonitions assailed 
her. 

“Did you Want something, Ellen?” 

| ehceone I’d like to go,’ Ellen’s 
simple statement gave Hester’s fingers an 
instant’s pause. The little clock ticked 
loudly for three or four ticks. Then 
Hester, full baritone, but rage in her heart. 

“Very well, Ellen. At the end of the 
month.” She never urged a servant who 
wished to break the bond. 

“I'd like to go right away,” said Ellen, 
still with an arresting simplicity. “I 
could wait a few days.’ Hester gathered 
up her gloves, hand-bag, cheque book, 
samples of dark blue crepe de chine, um- 
brella and fur, and gave herself swift 
appraisement in the long mirror. 

‘Very well, Ellen,” she repeated evenly. 
She strongly desired to shake Ellen. 
She had been one of those servants who 
climb one foot by day, and slip back two 
by night. Hester had spent three months 
in training her, putting up with unbe- 
lievable stupidities. Now, just as the 
winter’s exactions were at their height 
and just as Hester’s patient three months 
were beginning to yield some fruit, Ellen, 
for some dark, inconvenient reason, was 
going. Hester stopped long enough to 
add to her day’s memorandum. 

“See Agency.”” Then she went swiftly 
downstairs and out of her front door, a 
last glance at the small clock on her desk 
having assured her that she was fifteen 
minutes behind schedule. 

That was one of those days occurring 
in the calendar of every human being 
when irritations conspire together against 
mortals. Mrs. Perkins, though seen by 
Hester, would not give up the California 
trip. The best she could be prevailed 
upon to yield was, not to resign from the 
Housing Committee. The wife of John 
Perkins, in that chairmanship, had been 
one of the most brilliant strokes in 
Hester’s really brilliant presidency of the 
Women’s Forum. John Perkins’ name 
would catch the ear of any legislator in 
the state. His wife could get, by a mere 
statement of her wishes, that for which 
logic, pathos, even threat from lesser 
women might strive in vain. To lose her 
now, just as the legislature was going into 
session, would have meant a two years’ 
deferment of Hester’s cherished Housing 
Law. After an exhausting interview, 
Hester persuaded her not to resign. She 
might go to California for life, but her 
name as chairman might still be used by 
women who could accomplish more by 
affecting to represent Mrs. John B. Per- 
kins than by representing any cause. 

It was a victorious interview. Yet, 
wrung by it, Hester came aw ay forgetting 
her umbrella. When the rain reminded 
her of it, she must spend half an hour 
retrieving it. She was, therefore, late 
for an important committee meeting, and 
found herself arriving heated, weary, not 
wholly mistress of herself. As a result 
she was arbitrary in one of her rulings 
and undiplomatic in handling Mrs. Eliza 
Jessup McMicken, president of the Par- 
ent Teachers’ Association. When, at the 
end of this harassing series of events, she 
visited Agency, as reminded by her list, 
she was met, as the ee to a trying day, 
with discouraging headshakings. Good 
cooks were scarce. Of course, if Hester 











would take an inexperienced girl and 
train her— 

“No!” she vetoed, too fagged in spirit 
to consider the task. She explained that 
she was a busy woman, and must have 


competent service, for which she was 
willing to pay well. Agency then sug- 
gested a high school student who could 
help with the dishes. Or a Japanese 
woman who could speak no English, and 
who had a six months old child. Or, 
would she take quite an old lady, who 
would not expect high wages, but would 
like a comfortable home? Hester, feeling 
more fatigued at each offer, rejected them 
all. Agency, then, looking grave, said 
she would take Hester’s name and ad- 
dress, and let her know. As Hester, feel- 
ing herself, and life to be entirely futile, 
passed through the door, Agency pursued 
her. She had a girl, she said, who had 
been in the reform school, and would need 
looking after. What she really needed 
was someone to mother her. She would 
like, too, to be where she could keep up 
her practice on the piano. 

“No!” said Hester this time, hollow- 
voiced. Whereupon, Agency, again say- 
ing coldly that she would let her know, 
closed the door, with every effect of wash- 
ing her hands of the entire affair. 


LLEN served tea that afternoon with 
a quiet skill that was disconcerting. 
Dinner, too, was depressingly good. De- 
parting, she was surely spreading bright 
wings. Hester, looking over the busy 
weeks that confronted her, sighed. There 
was the session of the legislature close at 
hand. The Woman’s_ Non-partisan 
League was launching a time consuming 
campaign of public school reform. Relief 
of European sufferers was only a few days 
away. Suffrage agitation of a critical 
nature was programmed for the next six 
weeks. Boards, committees, associations 
of every sort were convening, agitating, 
rousing sentiment, soliciting funds, get- 
ting up mass meetings, finding speakers 
for the mass meetings, inaugurating 
luncheons, and getting people to come to 
the luncheons, investigating, and report- 
ing on their investigations. Hester, who 
was president of several bodies of women, 
saw before her mountains of letters to be 
answered, hours of telephone calls, trips 
to be taken on trains that should leave 
town at six a. m. and return at twelve 
midnight. From almost all of these en- 
tanglements, there emerged more or less 
clearly the figure of Mrs. Eliza Jessup 
MecMicken. It was most unfortunate to 
have antagonized her, this morning. She 
was on many of Hester’s committees, and 
her presidency of the Parent Teachers’ 
Association matched itself against Hes- 
ter’s forum. Mrs. Eliza Jessup Mc- 
Micken, Hester felt, was destined to be 
either an ally, or a rival. Hester, already 
prominently mentioned as the women’s 
candidate for the school board, in the 
spring, realized, as Ellen, with unex- 
ampled quiet, set before her the courses 
of an appetizing dinner, that Mrs. Eliza 
Jessup McMicken hostile, might become 
the opposition candidate. It had been 
idiotic to offend her. The Parent- 
Teachers’ Association organized, docile 
to Mrs. McMicken’s hand, would be a 
powerful friend or a dangerous enemy. 
It was against the background of such 
thoughts that Hester smiled through 
dinner, at Tom and Barbara. She even 
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As she heard the chairman announcing her name, she stood up, quickly, as if she were throwing off a burden 


inquired as to Tom’s day at the office, and 
Barbara’s day at school. She heard her- 
self sympathizing with Tom over a 
threatened strike at the yards, and prais- 
ing Barbara for a triumph in arithmetic. 
All this, however, done somewhat per- 
functorily, was a veneer upon her think- 
ing. Even as she walked into the living- 
room, the center of the three, their arms 
intertwined, her head on Tom’s shoulder, 
Barbara’s against hers, she was smiling 
rather absently at the two of them, and 
telling herself that she had better tele- 
phone to Mrs. McMicken at once, with 
some sort of olive branch in her hand. 

It was May Norris, again, high pitched 
and breathless, who brought her the dis- 


astrous tidings that should end her day. 

“OQ Hester,” her voice came shrilly, 
“Have you seen the Evening Herald? I 
thought you mightn’t. And so—but I 
don’t believe it is true! You must run, 
anyway! It’s too absurd. But—and so 
I thought I would just call you up. It’s 
about Eliza Jessup McMicken.” 

“Yes?” said Hester evenly, her heart 
giving a little jump, then standing still. 

“T don’t think it can be so, but the 
Herald announces her candidacy for the 
school board. Launched this afternoon. 
At the Parent-Teachers’. Amid great 


enthusiasm! And so—but I don’t be- 
lieve it. Everybody agrees you’re the 


only possible candidate. And then to 


go and announce it first! Wasn’t it 
mean?” 

“Nonsense,” said Hester cheerily, her 
knees meanwhile feeling rather gone in. 
“The more the merrier. Besides, I don’t 
know whether I shall run or not.” 

She finally disposed of May Norris, and 
went in to her family by the fire. She 
was tempted to dissolve, feminine fashion, 
on Tom’s shoulder. It had been an im- 
possible day. Tom, looking big and com- 
petent, pushed her chair up by the fire, 
and went on with the endless continued 
story of the Rumplestiltzkins that he 
owed to Barbara every evening. Bar- 
bara’s golden head lay contentedly on her 
father’s shoulder in the firelight. Hester 








could see her dimple come and go, as Tom 
invented adventures for the Rumple- 
stiltzkins. The two looked very human 
and comfortable, and rather out of her 
world, she thought wearily. Under cover 
of Tom’s voice, she subsided into her own 
reflections. 

If she should be a candidate, now, she 
would have a fight on her hands. That 
would divide the vote and maybe end by 
failure to elect any woman atall to the 
school board. How would the men be likely 
to vote, she wondered. It might be an un- 
pleasant episode. On the other hand, it 
looked rather thrilling. Rapidly her 
mind ran over the organizations at her 
command, the lieutenants she could 
trust, the coming events that might be 
turned to her account. Tom, she thought 
would be a great help. He could get 
hold of ever so many men. She did not 
wish to be a silk stocking candidate. Yet, 
as she canvassed her forces, she could hear 
the whispers that would run about the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association. 

“Nob Hill,’ she could hear them ac- 
cuse. ‘High taxes! Reckless expendi- 
ture!” 


F she ran, it must be on a platform of 

efficiency and economy. But that would 
be Eliza Jessup McMicken’s platform, as 
well! How would it be, to let Mrs. Mc- 
Micken shoot all her bolts, announce her 
program, show her strength, and then, 
late in the day, leap into the running, 
claiming for herself everything that Eliza 
had not claimed, and sweeping all before 
her by the mere swiftness of her onrush? 
As she sat by the fire, under the pleasant 
sound of Tom’s voice, this plan grew to 
seem increasingly feasible. Then, 

“ ‘Goodnight!’ cried Mr. Rumplestiltz- 
kin, throwing his red cap up into the air, 
and disappearing after it. Lom sud- 
denly wound up his evening narrative, 
amid a general stirring of chairs, and 
warm and sleepy kisses from Barbara. 

After Barbara had gone, she unfolded 
her plans, at which Tom laughed, but 
said she was a great statesman, and had 
his profound admiration. 

“It’s your vote I’m going to want, you 
know,” she admonished, enjoying the 
tribute of his eyes. Tom promised his 
vote, too, agreed, in fact, to campaign for 
her, and round up all the boys. 

“Pshaw!” he cried. “We'll put you 
in with a rush. Sister McMicken won’t 
know what’s struck her.” 

Under these cheering influences, it was 
not until she was braiding her hair for the 
night that Hester remembered to tell 
Tom about Ellen. 

“That’s nothing!” he pronounced. 
“Had to fire a stenographer today, my- 
self. All in the day’s work.” And so 
dismissed Ellen permanently from the 
category of the Important. 

Her lieutenants all confirmed Hester 
in her strategy when next she conferred 
with them. May Norris, as always, 
looked at her with eyes vacant of all save 
admiration. 

“You are wonderful, Hester. Simply 
wonderful! And so—.” 

Hester outlined her plan clearly. She 
and all her forces were to throw them- 
selves into the affairs of the next few 
weeks with redoubled energy. It must 
be evident that Hester’s genius and ca- 
pacity could relieve more Europeans, se- 
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cure the passage of more child-labor legis- 
lation, bring about more school reforms, 
bombard the president with more suffrage 
telegrams than could Mrs. McMicken 
and all the Parent-Teachers’ combined. 
For the hext few weeks they were to be 
omnipresent, omnipotent, omniscient. 
Then, when the McMicken campaign 
had developed its full strength, 

“We shall see,’’ ended Hester signif- 
cantly, to the accompanying murmur of 
and approving chorus. 


HE wheel of circumstance, during the 

next two weeks, revolved with un- 
common briskness. Hester found herself, 
bound to it, revolving faster as the days 
passed. She captained four automobiles 
in the Belgian Relief campaign, spending 
three days in a flight through the city 
asking from house to house, for contribu- 
tions. May Norris, who knew every- 
thing, knew on the first night that Eliza 
J. McMicken’s cohorts had turned in four 
dollars and eight cents more than the co- 
horts of Hester. On the second night 
Hester’s followers were one dollarand eight 
cents ahead. On the third day, Tom’s 
cheque for a hundred dollars put them 
far in the lead, and victory number one 
was scored. Honors, however, went to 
Mrs. McMicken in school reform. Her 
bill for Teachers’ Tenure of Office, given 
the unanimous approval of all the teach- 
ers in the city, had a first page column 
in the Morning Observer, editorial notice 
in the Evening Herald, and was made the 
subject of an after dinner speech by a 
visiting college president at the Univer- 
sity Club. He said that, to have evolved 
so able a measure, dealing with so vexed 
a question as Teachers’ Tenure, from 
their own midst, should fill the hearts of 
Mrs. McMicken’s constituents ‘with 
pride. No honor that they could show the 
author of so sapient a bill could be com- 
mensurate with the services it would per- 
form for all education. The name of 
Eliza Jessup McMicken, he said, would 
reverberate down the ages as the name 
of a Woman with the Larger Vision. 

This pronouncement given another 
first page headline in the Observer, lent 
such life to Mrs. McMicken’s candidacy 
that May Norris, by telephone was in 
despair. 

“What can we do Hester?” she wailed. 
“Tsn’t it too horrible? Everybody is 
talking about her. Even the people who 
think Women’s place is in the home are 
saying, O, well, Eliza Jessup McMicken’s 
children are grown up, and John Mc- 
Micken is dead, and she has no home ties 
to prevent her from attending board 
meetings. And so—but someone else 
wrote that bill for her. I’m _ perfectly 
sure. She isn’t capable of it. We all 
think some man is just using her as a 
tool, and if she gets in, she will be only a 
Mouthpiece.” 

There was no time to brood over May 
Norris’ forebodings. Hester was on her 
way to the midnight train for the state 
capitol. By traveling uncomfortably, 
all night, she could reach her destination 
in time for breakfast, and have a full day 
for personal talks on Housing with un- 
certain legislators. It was an unslept 
journey. The train, known as an Accom- 
modation, made many stops at small 
stations, with attendant whistlings, grind- 
ings of brakes, clangings of small, mad- 






dening gongs, and gettings on and off of 
local passengers. Hester, inclined to a 
cindery kind of headache, entered the 
dressing room in the morning, to confront 
Eliza Jessup McMicken, struggling with 
her toilet, and a headache, as well. The 
two exchanged civilities, favorite var- 
ieties of headache tablets, remarks on ac- 
commodation trains, and emerged, mod- 
erately refreshed, and inviting each other 
to breakfast. 

They spent the next two days together. 
Mrs. McMicken in the interests of Teach- 
ers’ Tenure, Hester furthering Housing, 
visited rural senators, lunched with very 
dull representatives, and by night, tele- 
phoned for reinforcements. Opposition 
of all sorts met them at every turn. 
vigorous lobby against Teachers’ Tenure 
was endeavoring to outflank Mrs. Mc- 
Micken. Housing was battering itself 
against a stone wall, as Hester saw before 
she had interviewed three senators. 
Despite Hester’s good looks, Mrs. Mc- 
Micken’s motherly manner, and the re- 
inforcements which flooded them both 
the next morning, it was evident that 
there was little chance for either of them. 
That afternoon, with victory perching 
till the last on either banner, the Teach- 
ers’ Tenure bill barely failed to pass. 
Hester’s Housing law, however, was 
snowed under by a vast majority. Eliza 
Jessup McMicken took her defeat philo- 
sophically. She had learned a lot about 
legislators, she said, and would try again. 
Unlike most defenders of defeated hopes, 
she did not impugn either the motives 
or the private lives of the men who had 
voted against her. She did not accuse 
them of having shown bestial ignorance, 
nor of having sold themselves to the In- 
terests. All these things were said by 
grieved ladies around her, but she main- 
tained her good humored determination 
to come again next time with better ar- 
guments. Hester, striving for equal 
philosophy, was conscious of having 
caught a bad cold, and of having spent 
forty-eight hours of intense effort to no 
purpose. 


FTER a second uncomfortable night, 

she parted fromher fellow lawmakers, 
and reached home. There she found 
Ellen, prepared with an ultimatum. Her 
satchel was packed, and a man would 
come for her trunk at ten o’clock. 

“T said I’d stay a few days. And it’s 
two weeks,” she commented. 

Hester, with a confidence she was far 
from feeling, assured Ellen that her going 
or staying were alike. She really was 
longing for bed and sleep. She would 
have enjoyed, too, a little petting. A 
house, from which Tom was away at the 
office, Barbara at school, and even Ellen 
on the wing, was not just the tonic needed 
by a flagging spirit whose legislative 
measure had been lost by a majority of 
seventy-four to thirteen. The indigna- 
tion of her woman supporters was not 
sufficient comfort. She wanted a man, 
a particular man, Tom, to be explicit, 
who should kiss her, call her half jovial, 
half affectionate names, and tell her not 
to mind. 

“Better luck next time, old girl!” she 
longed to hear him say. She had thought 
he might meet her train, despite its early 
hour. A little hurt by his defection, she 


(Continued on page 67) 



















































Life and Jack London 


By Rose Wilder Lane* 





Jack London began his forty-year-long encounter with life ina rain-beaten shack “‘south of the slot’’ in San Francisco. 


Because his mother could not nurse him, he spent his frst year with “Mammy Jenny.’ 


At frve years of age he found 


himself in a world of hard unceasing work, a strange child whose work-jaded poverty-fighting parents did not understand 


him; only his half-sister Eliza sympathized with his unrest and rebellion, understood his dreams. 


The only joys in his 


life were occasional visits to “Mammy Jenny”’ in Oakland. At six he was sent to school and a new world opened as 
he learned to read. A year or so later his father said he was old enough to work in the potato frelds. 





HE wide eyes of the thin little boy 

of seven suddenly beheld a new, 

bewildering world. About him 

were the market gardens, the bleak 
sandhills, the low, fog-drenched marshes 
of the coast country. A strange, wild 
people lived there—Italians. His father 
worked for them. 

What were Italians? His mother 
told him. Her lips were set tighter, her 
eyes flashed stormily, her tongue grew 
sharper daily. She re- 
sented her position, her 
poverty, the people 
among whom she must 
live. Her family were 
good Americans, thank 
Heaven! The Italians 
were low-lived, murder- 
ing foreigners who'd as 
soon stick a knife in 
your back as eat. ‘‘Don’t 
talk to me about your 
Dominicks and Pietros! 
A treacherous, sneaking 
breed, every one of ’em! 
You leave them alone, 
you hear me?” 

ves M1, 2 Said. jack: 
Her words sank deeply 
into his unquestioning 
mind. He stared at the 
swarthy, red-shirted gar- 
deners and thrilled to the 
strangeness and wildness 
of life. Beneath those 
red shirts were knives, 
long, glittering knives, 
that at any moment 
might flash out and drink 
blood. ‘‘Bloodthirsty.” 
It was his mother’s 
word. He kept it in his 
mind, recurring to it at 
intervals, delighting in 
the terrifying shock of it. 


He learned another 
thing. He must go to 
work. His father lost 


one job after another; he 
did not earn enough to 
feed them. The boy 
must go to the fields. 
While he worked slowly 
down the green rows, 
thinning lettuce or beets, 
he secretly gazed in fear- 
ful fascination at the men 
who toiled beside him. 
They were broad-shoul- 
dered, deep-chested, sun- 


browned men. Their dark eyes smoldered 
under heavy brows. When they spoke 
those eyes flashed, white teeth showed 
startlingly. Incomprehensible words fell 
from their lips. 

But he knew, his mother had told him, 
that he was superior to them all. Differ- 
ent and better blood flowed in his veins. 
He was above these dark-skinned for- 
eigners, on a hizher level. He was an 
American. He felt dimly that he should 





Jack London, at the age of nine, when, with a few pennies clutched in his hand 
and his beloved companion “Shep” beside him, he set out as a newsboy 


to make a place for himself in the world of the streets 


hold his head high and walk proudly. 
“Yessir!” he said, and leaped at a 
shouted order. Hard reality crushed 
down his secret pride. His dreams were 
no longer free. He was beginning to 
adjust himself to facts. 

The raw, crude drama of life, of birth 
and marriage and death in that primitive 
countryside, beat in upon his growing con- 
sciousness. He heard strange tales, stories 
of drunken brawls, of fierce feuds, of 
week-long merry-making 
at weddings, of ranch- 
house dances. He moved 
through it all, an eager, 
wide-eyed, © observing 
child. 

He went to school and 
again learned that he 
was different. He was 
superior to the other 
children who lined up 
with their toes on the 
chalkline and waited for 
the teacher’s questions. 
His quick mind leaped 
to the right answers 
while they stumbled and 
made mistakes. He 
knew that he was super- 
ior. Perhaps he swag- 
gered a bit. But he was 
yet to meet the test of 
brute strength. 

It happened one day 
in the yard at recess, 
over a marblegame. Out 
of a question, a disagree- 
ment, came the fighting 
word. A cold dread 
chilled the pit of his 
stomach. He knew what 
was coming. He must 


fight. It was the boys’ 
code. On the edge of 
the word, before the 
other boy’s lips had 
closed, he struck. 

A shout went up. 


Other boys were running. 
Girls fled, terrified. 
Blows rained upon him. 
The taste of blood was 
on his lips. - He stag- 
gered, steadied himself, 
struck again at the 
snapping black eyes, the 
lithe body before him. 
Theearth rocked under 
his feet. “Hit ’im! Hit 
im!” ‘Tears streamed 


*This fascinating story of a strong individual driving through a rich and varied human experience began in Sunset for October 290 
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from his bruised eyes. He went down. A 
howl rose from the ring of boys. He 
struggled up again. He fought on, blindly, 
gasping, sobbing with helpless rage. e 
was on the ground. His enemy was upon 
him. 

“Holler nuff?” 

He strove to turn his face from the 
pitiless blows. He struck upward, wildly. 

“Nuff?” 

He squirmed, trying to get to his feet, 
trying to ward off the smashing fist. 

“Nuff?” 

“Aw, leave him be. 
are. Quit it!” 

He lay gasping. Blood poured from 
his nose, tears coursed down his bat- 
tered cheeks. He was beaten, pounded 
into exhaustion. His spirit shook with 
impotent fury and shame. The measure 
of worth was the fighting arm and the 
doubled fist, and before that hard test 
he had failed. Life was bicter. 

But the bitterness was all in his own 
unhappy situation. He never doubted 
that. He knew that beyond the desolate 
fog-girt coast and bleak low hills that shut 
him in the world was wide and beautiful 
and just. He had read about it. 


O* a never-to-be-forgotten day the 
teacher had lent him a book, Irving’s 
Alhambra. Excepting his textbooks, it 
was the first printed volume he had ever 
seen. He could not eat supper that 
night. He pushed his plate away, spread 
the book before him, and stepped into a 
new and dazzling world. 

He read on, overleaping the harder 
words in his eagerness, oblivious to every- 
thing about him. His mother cleared 
the table, washed the dishes, brought 
out her mending. She moved the lamp. 
Varn followed mechanically, keeping the 

ook under the light, his eyes on its pages. 
Time ticked by. 

“Jack!’ He did not answer. “Jack! 
It’s bedtime. You hear me? Jack!” 

“What? Aw, I don’t wanta go to 
bed. You leave me alone!....Aw, leave 
me read just a little while longer. Please!” 

She dragged him protesting to bed. He 
lay awake in the darkness, the precious 
book under his pillow, and dreamed 
with wide-open eyes. With the first gray 
light of dawn he was reading again. 

He finished the book in a few weeks. 
He re-read it then, working out the 
meaning of the long words. Again he 
went over it, reveling in the long, graceful 
sentences, drinking in the color and the 
romance of the life he saw revealed 
through them. At last, reluctantly, he 
took the book back to the teacher, hop- 
ing with a keenness which hurt that she 
would lend him another. 

He was unable to thank her. Hope so 
clutched at his throat that he could not 
speak. He laid the volume on her desk 
in silence, looking at her, waiting. She 
said, ‘Oh, all right, Jack.” She was 
correcting some papers. She went on 
working, without looking up again. He 
stood there until he was quite sure that 
she did not mean to look up, that she 
did not mean to lend him another book. 
Then he went away quietly. 

The book remained with him, in his 
mind, coloring his thoughts. His imagina- 
tion fed upon the beauty of old Spain. 

From the sordidness of reality he fled to 
the Alhambra and its legends. 


He’s littler’n you 
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Another great joy was to come to him. 
He found it in a ditch beside the road, a 
gift that might have fallen from the skies. 
It was a heap of crumpled pages, soiled, 
yellowed with sun and rain. Carefully 
smoothed out, it proved to be one of 
QOuida’s novels. The first few leaves were 
gone, the last chapters were missing. But 
with what eagerness he fell upon it! 


E read and re-read it. He came to 

know chapters of it byheart. Always, 
at the last, he came upon blank mystery. 
How did the story end? He did not 
know. He must make up his own ending, 
must himself dispose of those fascinating 
ladies and wily gentlemen. The greater 
joy was that ever, when he had done so, 
he might begin again and finish the tale 
differently. He could never know how 
it really ended. The possibilities were in- 
numerable. 

He thought about it while he worked 
in the fields, while he lay in bed at night, 
while he sat beside his father on the high 
wagon seat, driving through the darkness 
before dawn on the way to the San Fran- 
cisco markets. 

His dangling legs grew numb, a cold 
breeze chilled his small red hands, thrust 
deep into his ragged pockets. Fog was 
wet against his cheek. The _ horses 
plodded sleepily in the darkness ahead. 
Their harness jingled. His father dozed, 
nodding to the jerk of the jolting wagon. 
Darkness brooded over all the fields and 
hills. Wrapped about by the night and 
the fog, the line of loaded wagons jogged 
on toward the sleeping city. Bolt up- 
right in one of them the boy sat, his wide 
eyes seeing visions. 

“Ves? said the Lady Clare, smiling di- 
vinely, ‘I will be yours.’ |Kneeling before 
her, he took her slender white hand in his—” 

The wagon stopped suddenly. Dawn 
had come. In the eastern sky pale yellow 
light broke through the fog. Warmer, 
yellower light shone from the windows of 
the cross-roads saloon. His father 
climbed stiffly down over the wheel, Jack 
following. The horses drank deeply 
at the wooden watering trough, rubbed 
their heads together, waited, staring with 
patient eyes at the rickety porch and 
dingy saloon walls. 

It was warm inside the saloon. The 
walls were gay with bright pictures, and 
fly-specked strips of red paper hung 
from the ceiling. The bartender yawned 
sleepily behind the rough counter. 

‘?’Morning, John.” 

“?Morning, Ben. Whiskey.” 

Other drivers tramped in. The place 
filled with the noise of their heavy boots, 
their loud voices. The bartender filled 
glasses, wiped the bar with a dirty rag, 
filled more glasses. Jack stood beside the 
stove, warming his stiff fingers, listening 
and gazing with wide eyes. When they 
left the bartender gave him a soda 
cracker. 

The soda cracker was nectar and 
ambrosia, the food of the gods, rare and 
precious. It was the one luxury he knew. 
He nibbled it slowly, carefully, losing not 
a crumb, as the wagon jolted on in the 
gray morning. They stopped at many 
saloons, but there was only one in which 
he was given a soda cracker. Through 
all the crowded years he was to live, he 
remembered gratefully that one magnifi- 
cently generous bartender. 






The time came too quickly when he 
must climb to the wagon seat beside his 
father and jog slowly back along the 
country road. They stopped longer at 
each saloon on the homeward way. It 
was dark when they reached home, and 
the Italian boss was angry. 

Two years exhausted the possibilities 
of John London’s getting work in the 
truck-gardens. The family drifted across 
the bay to the Hayward country, with no 
better success. In those poor and thrifty 
neighborhoods there was no work Flora 
London could do. The nine-year-old boy’s 
earning power could not feed the family. 
They had been pushed to the lowest possi- 
ble level of existence; they went under. 
Flora London ceased her railing, pondered 
desperately, and suddenly announced that 
they would move to Oakland. 

In the spring of 1885 they settled in a 
shabby cottage in the squalid neighbor- 
hood known as the Point, in West Oak- 
land. A listless, weary man, a bleak- 
eyed woman, a ragged child, they were 
one of the thousands of families which 
drift to the slums of the nearest city as 
dead leaves drift to a whirlpool. 


LORA LONDON went to work. A few 

doors from their cottage there was a 
small home factory in a basement, where 
a crowded Italian family worked with 
molds and plaster-of-Paris, turning out 
scores of plaster figures. There in the 
early morning the peddlers came, to 
haggle over pennies, to bargain and 
chatter and go away with loaded baskets. 
There Flora London went with a few 
coins and bought a meager stock of 
Indian-head match-safes, plaster horses 
and gilded cats. ’ 

She set up a stand on Washington 
street, between Fourteenth and Fifteenth, 
and there she stood all day, a small, de- 

termined woman neatly dressed in shabby 
black, drawing her customers from the 
passingcrowd. Atnight, with aching back 
and swollen feet, she scrubbed the cottage, 
washed and ironed, and cooked such food 
as her earnings supplied for that day. 

Her husband worked at whatever 
chance job he could find. What thoughts 
went on behind his silence, what solace 
or temporary oblivion of life he found in 
whiskey, no one can say. He drank 
steadily, quietly, whenever he had money 
to pass across a bar. He was never drunk. 
He never held a job long. 

As a matter of course Jack became a 
newsboy. He must earn money, and he 
was only nine. It would be three years 
at least before he could hold a steady 
job. So with a few pennies clutched in 
his hand, and his beloved dog Shep trot- 
ting behind him, he set out to make a 
place for himself in the world of the 
streets. 

“That London kid’s little, but he’s 
tough,” said Johnnie Heinhold of the 
Last Chance saloon admiringly, and Jack 
held his head the higher. 

With precocious knowledge he gazed 
wide-eyed'upon the bare reality of life. He 
saw Big Bill Hannigan killed in the brawl 
on Webster street; he knew who killed 
him, though the police did not. He knew 
Flora Miller’s place, and Madame Louise’s 
and where the man died whose body was 
not found till a lucky oysterman_ saw It 

floating in the waters of the bay and towed 
it across to the San Francisco side, where 
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Life and Jack London: 


“floaters” brought ten dollars, twice as 
much as the Alameda coroner paid. 

He knew, too, the men who went up 
the stairs to Madame Zoe’s, above 
Barnum’s fashionable restaurant at Sev- 
enth and Broadway, and why the women 
who went with them wore heavy veils. 
Other knowledge of the doings of men 
was his, of knockout drops and blows in 
the dark, and many unspeakable things. 

He learned the workings of practical 
politics. From the waterfront to the city 
hall he saw the slender, steel-strong cords. 
For a time, by lucky chance and pull, his 
father was constable. There were pick- 
ings, and when the 
haul of tramps was 
good there was meat 
for supper for many 
nights. 

The thing was sim- 
ple. Alameda county 
paid a ten-cent mile- 
age for the arrest of 
tramps. It behooved 
John London, con- 
stable, then, to range 
far afield through the 
surrounding country 
and gather in the 
tramps. This could 
more easily be done 
by splitting the pro- 
ceeds with the victim, 
and competition 
raged between the 
constables, grew so 
keen that many 
tramps flocked 
toward Oakland. Ten 
cents a mile from the 
city hall to the point 
of arrest and back 
again, multiplied by 
the number of tramps 
brought in, made a 
goodly sum foralucky 


day’s work. 
Nor did the matter 
end there. The 


tramps must be taken 
back for trial to the 
township in which 
they had been ar- 
rested. Did a con- 
stable stand in well 
with the justice of 
the peace, the trial 
would be continued 
from day to day, and 
day by day, from city 
hall to courtroom and 
back again and out 
again and back once 
more, the constable haled the luckless 
wretches, and faithfully drew his ten cents 
a mile. Unfortunately, the job did not 
last long. 

“Dad can’t hold a job,” said Jack to 
Johnnie Heinhold. A friendship had 
grown up between the jolly, sympathetic 
saloonkeeper and the wiry, tough little 
boy with the wide blue eyes. Jack liked 
the tiny saloon by the Webster street 
bridge. Barrels of whiskey and beer 
stood on the floor at the end of the bar, 
there were pictures of fighting cocks on 
the walls, canary birds sang in cages, 
and on the counter, under beehive 
screens, stood plates of cheese and 
bologna and bowls of crackers. Johnnie 
was generous with these good things. 
Also, on a rickety table lay a big dic- 


tionary, stranded there by some chance. 
Jack liked to read the dictionary, and 
did so through the long drowsy after- 
noons when the place was almost empty. 

“No, I guess your dad can’t,” said 
Johnnie, slushing’a beer glass in a tub of 
water. “Well, he can hold a lot of whis- 
key, anyway. He’s got an awful capacity, 
he’s so tall.” 

Through it all a keen longing for clean 
things and for beauty kept the boy from 
sinking quite into the mire about him. 
It was instinctive as the upward reaching 
of a plant sprouted in a dark place. It 
drew him to his married sister Eliza, 


am 
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In a corner of Johnny Heinhold's little bar on the Oakland waterfront, where canary 
birds sang in cages through long drowsy afternoons, there was a big dictionary, 
stranded there by some chance. Here the boy Jack would read for hours 


whom he visited often in her neat little 
cottage, careful to keep her separate and 
unknowing the evil he had seen. It drew 
him to his reading and his dreams. 

He had found the Oakland library, led 
to it by his school. He did not like school 
now. What flavor was there for him, 
already taught by brutal facts, in the in- 
sipid mental food it offered pink-and- 
white children barely from their mothers’ 
arms? He rebelled at sitting still; he saw 
no value in leading classes. Also, the 
summer he was twelve he went to work 
in Hickmock’s cannery, and he was then 
too much a man to trouble with the 
things of children. But the library! It 
Was a treasure-trove, a mine. 

He adventured happily among those 
thousands of books. There was no one 


Rose Wilder Lane aa 


to tell him what to read. He read avidly, 
omnivorously, choosing, so far as he 
chose at all, romantic tales and books of 
travel. The world opened wider before 
his eyes; he caught glimpses of its many 
peoples and customs and classes. Life 
gleamed before him, a dazzling adven- 
ture in which, so his pride told him, he 
would play a great role. 


Adventure! He found it, vivid and 
alive, on the waterfront. Those were the 
days of the deep-sea sailors, big, lusty, 
two-fisted men, in oilskins and heavy 
boots, who brought the old windjammers 
around the Horn in 
the teeth of thestorm- 
whipped seas. They 


tramped across the 
wharves, crowded the 
dingy saloons,  rol- 
licked the night 
through in Jennie 
Turner’s and Josie 
Harper’s. Tangled 


heaps of fighting men, 
they rolled into the 
open air and brawled 
in the streets. 

“Everything goes 
this side of Seventh.” 
Johnnie Heinhold 
filled the rows of beer 
glasses. ‘Don’t cross 
the deadline, boys,” 
he warned newcom- 
ers. “They'll pinch 
you if you do. Over 
here the lid’s off.” 
To the tune of a roar- 
ing deep-sea chantey 
that shook the walls 
he filled the foaming 
glasses again, and 
Jack, in the corner 
where the whaler’s 
guns were stacked, 
thrilled with the wild- 
ness and lawlessness 
of it all. 

He was working in 
the jutemill now. But 
the whalers were in, 
their decks were mines 
of old iron, manila 
rope, torn sailcloth, 
rich pickings for the 
boy who bought 
them wisely and sold 
them to Bercovich, 
the junkman. He 
hurried supperless 
from the mill to the 
wharves, and was out 
on the sunset-flushed water in his little 
skiff. He knew the fishermen, the oyster- 
pirates, the sealers, boatmen and hunters, 
sailors from all the seven seas. 

When night fell a campfire cast red 
light on a group of them, clustered on 
the dark beach below Smith and Butler’s 
big mill. Mulligan steamed in a five- 
gallon oil-can on the coals. “Whiskey” 
Bob was there, and “Spider” Healy; Joe 
Goos, the man with the lemonade vest 
and the bottomless thirst for beer; Dun- 
ham, owner of the big sloop Helen 
Blazes, swearing revenge on the whalers 
who had set her adrift; French Frank, 
erstwhile Francois Gregoire, chef at 
the old Poodle Dog, now a grizzled 
oyster-pirate; daredevil “Young Scratch” 
Nelson; lawless and reckless adventurers. 
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all, freebooters of the bay. French 
Frank’s sloop, the Razzle Dazzle, 
was for sale. Jack saw himself, owner 
and captain of her, racing along 
with a roaring wind in the teeth of a 
fierce ebb-sea, fighting the cresting seas. 

Mammy Jenny would lend him the 
money. She was prosperous now, making 
a good living at nursing, with money in 
bank and a piano in her parlor. He 
visited her neat cottage and laid the plan 
before her. Would she lend himthe money 
to buy an oyster-boat? Would she! She 
would have laid the world at his feet if she 
had had it in her hand. Her bank ac- 
count was his; more, she would mort- 
gage the house if necessary. She 
took him to the bank and filled his 
pockets with gold pieces. 

The Razzle Dazzle was lying at 
anchor by the Webster street 
bridge. French Frank received 
the boy with open arms and a 
demijohn of red wine. The sloop 
was his. Spider Healy, a black- 
whiskered bay pirate of twenty- 
two, sailed with him as crew and 
cook. On a bright and windy 
morning the proud fifteen-year- 
old captain hoisted the big main- 
sail on his own staunch craft and 
beat his way on a favoring breeze 
down the estuary and out to the 
open bay. 

It was a brave, wild life, the life 
of the books and the dreams come 
true. Youngest of all the oyster- 
pirates, master of his own boat 
and crew of one, he sailed the 
swirling currents of Suisun bay. 

When French Frank, angered 
in the matter of the stolen salmon 
boat, strove to ride down the 
Razzle Dazzle in a smoking sea 
off Carquinez straits, it was he, 
prince of the oyster pirates, who 
stood upright on the tossing 
deck, double-barreled shotgun in 
hand, and dared the old bay 
rover to come on, till French 
Frank, beaten, sheered off and 
drove away down the wind. 

The waterfront rang with the 
tale, and Jack, swallowing drink 
for drink with the best of them 
in the crowded bar of the St. 
Louis House, exulted in the fame. 
The pride born of his own strong 
spirit and his mother’s teaching 
rose now and held fullsway. His 
imagination stood apart and 
gazed at him with wonder and 
delight, luring him on to greater 
exploit. 

Came the night of the raid on the 
Chinese shrimp fishermen in the huts on 
the Redwood city marshes. Misfortune 

had fallen upon the oyster-pirates; barbed 
wire fences had suddenly appeared about 
the best of the raiding grounds. Whiskey 
Bob lay ashore with a bullet through his 
chest; Nelson was carrying his arm in a 
sling. But the shrimp fishing had been 
good, rich harvest lay for the taking in 
the Chinese camp. Big George, with his 
revolvers belted about his waist, brought 
the news. At midnight the little fleet up- 
anchored and slipped stealthily up the 
bay. 

The Razzle Dazzle beached first on 
the rim of sand. No one stirred about 

the fishermen’s huts among the tules. 


over him, slugging. 


The bugles shrill across the world 


The dawn 1s like a naked sword— 
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The raiders stole along the shore, darker 
shadows in the dark night. The sacks of 
shrimps lay in a heap beside the fishing 


Rich treasure indeed and all theirs 
for the taking. “They bore the sacks 
away in triumph. But there were still 
more. Other filled sacks lay nearer the 
huts. And suddenly from the village 
came a squeal of protest and rage. The 
huts spouted angry Chinese. 

Over the shrimp sacks the men went 
down in heaps, and there in the midst of 
them was Jack, fighting, mad with the 
lust of it. Big George was down, his re- 
volvers harmless. Nicky the Greek stood 
The fishermen out- 


boats. 








Awakening 


By Leslie Nelson Jennings 


And fill the bannered sky 


With shapes of black and terrible kings, 


And O, the kings must die! 


O let us speed the blade, 


And bring the haughty host to earth 


From night's old ambuscade! 


And every dreamer rose from sleep 


And spurned his sheltered bed; 


Lifted his hands unto the sun, 


And lo! his hands were red! 


From out the dusty crowns they plucked 


A thousand thousand stars; 


They mowed the mystic crescent down 


W ith wrested scimitars! 


The mouths of kings are stopped with dust; 


The winds have swept the sky: 


Eagles have builded in their thrones, 


The banners droop on high. 


Kings were the phantoms dreamers dreamed: 


But O, the sleepers wake— 


A greater day unseals their eyes 


For Life’s immortal sake! 


numbered them twelve to one, and still 
others poured from the huts. 
A dim glare grew brighter over the 


beach. A yell of warning and fury came 
from Nicky the Greek. The Razzle 
Dazzle’s mainsail was blazing, the fisher- 
men were firing the boats. Jack struggled 
from a tangle of clutching Chinese. The 
pirates, fighting back the pursuing vil- 
lagers to the very edge of the water, 
tumbled aboard their craft and fled. In 
the Razzle Dazzle, flying down the bay 
under the jib, Jack doused the remnants 
of the big sail. Morning found him lying 
at anchor off the sandspit in the Oakland 
estuary, beside Young Scratch Nelson’s 
sloop, the Reindeer. 

Now Young Scratch Nelson, raised on 
























the waterfront, wildest of all the wild 
waterfront gang, was a sailor so reckless 
that no one would ship with him. He 
was lying helpless, with his arm_in a 
sling and no crew. Jack’s mainsail was 
gone. Also, following a brawl on shore 
that afternoon, his crew departed. 

“Come with me?” said Nelson. “Sure,” 
said Jack. And he was away on the Rein- 
deer, raiding the oysterbeds on the Upper 
Bay. 

It was their pride never to reef down, 
and no gale could bend that pride. The 
Oakland waterfront still remembers how 
the Reindeer sped under full canvas 
through the storm that wrecked the Lady 
Mary, and how the Prince of the 
Oyster Pirates, soaked to the 
skin through his ragged shirt, 
came laughing from her drenched 
deck to start a twenty-four-hour 
carouse, and to sail away again 
on the first of the morning breeze. 

Life was opening gloriously be- 
fore him. From his starved and 
meager childhood he had sprung 
to this life of freedom and license. 
Best of all, this was not the end. 
It was but the beginning. Over 
the edge of the world he heard 
the far seas calling him, strange 
tropic lands and arctic ice-floes. 
Always the urge was upon him to 
go, to go farther and find and 
know and conquer. Ever his 
imagination whispered wistfully 
that beyond the rim of the 
horizon was something, something 
bigger and more beautiful than he 
had ever known. Some day he 
would find it, aye, and take it for 
his own. 

It was merely by accident that 
he stumbled upon another side of 
life, to find there his pride hum- 
bled and his achievements of no 
value. The sting of it, and his 
strong desire to know all strange 
things, drove him then to conquer 
this new field also. 

It happened because Whiskey 

Bob had stolen Dinny McCrea’s 
boat. Long since the little Razzle 
Dazzle had been looted in Jack’s 
absence, her battered hulk left 
stranded among the tules of the 
Sacramento, to be later reclaimed 
and sold for twenty dollars. 
Dinny McCrea’s boat had fared 
better. It was even then lying in 
charge of the constable at Port 
Costa, where Whiskey Bob had 
abandoned it. But the constable 
would most certainly exact a 
large fee before he released the boat. 
Would the Prince, then, as a favor to his 
friend Dinny McCrea, steal the boat 
from the constable and return it? Indeed, 
he would. 

So behold the Prince and Nicky the 
Greek, slipping past Selby Smelter in a rosy 
dawn on the first of a rippling floodtide. 
The wharves of Port Costa appeared be- 
fore them, and there, swinging at anchor 
not twenty feet from shore, was Dinny 
McCrea’s boat. But hardly had Nicky 
begun to strain on the anchor when above 
on the wharf appeared the constable. 

From the very grip of the irate officer 
of the law they escaped triumphant with 
the boat. But their way down the strait 

(Continued on page 64) 

















Sheepmen taking a band across a northwestern glacier to the mountain meadows which cattle do not reach. The open range is 


disappearing and the stockman must decrease his flocks 


The Golden Fleece 


Why Most of Us Will Wear Less Wool and Eat Less 


HE people of all the countries of 

the world are facing a wool famine. 

Two of the greatest wool produc- 

ing countries, Russia and Aus- 
tralia, are involved in the world war. 
Argentina, alone, among the sheep-pro- 
ducing nations, is at peace. Inthe United 
States the number of sheep has decreased 
more than 13,000,000 since 1900, and the 
population has increased not less than 
25,000,000. 

The European war has brought about 
conditions which no one foresaw, and 
which it will require years to change for 
the better. The great armies demand 
immense quantities of wool in the manu- 
facture of clothing, and the demand for 
meat is taking large numbers of sheep in 
all the warring nations. Nowhere is it 
possible for sheep-raisers to overcome the 
devastation in flocks and the increasing 
shortage of wool. 

In France the number of sheep has 
decreased nearly one-third since the war 
began. In Austria there has been a 
inarked decrease in the number of sheep 
on the farms. In Turkey sheep and 
goats have been slaughtered by the mil- 
lion, the hapless Armenians being the 
sheep-raisers in that country. Norway, 
Sweden, Holland and Denmark have 
lost heavily in the number of sheep for- 
merly kept. Servia lost her livestock to 
the invaders—practically all of her sheep. 


Mutton in Future 


By A. H. Harris 


England’s wool clip has decreased fully 
twenty-five per cent since the outbreak 
of the war. Russia, alone, has a good 
supply of stock sheep, but little is known 
of the condition as to the future food 
supply and the prospects for the sheep 
to be preserved. 

Australia has lost heavily of men in the 
European war and in consequence the 
wool supply of that continent has been 
greatly depleted. The United Kingdom 
has depended upon Australia and Argen- 
tina for the annual supply of wool, under 
normal demands. With tremendously 
increased demands the supply has been 
running low, with prospects of still more 
difficulty in getting wool, even at greatly 
increased prices. 


T is estimated that in the world there 

were 600,000,000 sheep, with an an- 
nual production of wool of 2,800,000,000 
pounds. These figures were compiled at 
the time the war began, for the clip of 
1914. Since that time there has been 
decrease in both the number of sheep and 
the production of wool. Not only in 
countries at war, but in all countries, the 
sheep business seems to be on the decline. 
Then came the tremendous increase in 
prices of wool and mutton, which was 


first really felt in this country last year. 
And, with all the peculiar conditions 
which confront the farmers of America, 
it 1s interesting to know that only approx- 
imately one-half of the wool manufac- 
tured in the United States is produced 
in this country. Argentina produces 
twice as much wool as this country 
produces and sends large shipments to 
Boston to supply the textile factories of 
New England. 

The average clip of wool in the United 
States is less than 300,000,000 pounds, 
nearly three pounds for every man, wo- 
man and child in the country. This com- 
modity comes largely from that high 
plateau which spreads from Mexico to 
Canada, divided into two great divisions 
by the Rocky mountains. Once a year 
the gold flows into this wide-open coun- 
try, once a year the sheepman offers to 
the manufacturers of the nation the raw 
material which is produced nowhere else 
as the plainsman produces it. And, every 
year since the dawn of history, the golden 
fleece has been offered and taken for the 
benefit of mankind. 

The sheep raiser this year is in clover. 
With prices for wool ranging as high as 
forty-five and fifty cents early in the 
season, as against eleven to fifteen cents 
in years well remembered, the range 
sheepman is in a fair way to regain all the 
cash and prestige which he has lost since 
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the bottom fell out of the wool game six 
or eight years ago. The highest prices 
since the days of the Civil War have pre- 
vailed in the wool-growing sections, and 
there is every indication that prices will 
remain high for a number of years. 


T is estimated that 400,000 men are 

interested in the production of sheep 
and wool in this country, as compared 
with 1,000,000 in 1900. ‘These figures 
show concentration of the business and 
improved methods in operation. _ Per- 
haps these figures indicate that sheep- 
men years ago took it for granted that 
the business had reached its best and 
were ready to quit, or perhaps they only 
represent the discouraging conditions 
and hardships which prevailed following 
the dark days of 1909-10. The dark days 
of 1909 refer to the severe weather of the 
winter, to the lack of feed in sheep-grow- 
ing sections of the West, and to the heavy 
losses among the animals that followed 
the storms which swept Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, New Mexico, in fact all the 
intermountain plateau, during the months 
of December and January. 

An interesting sidelight might be added 
to this statement. There are a large num- 
ber of sheep in Ohio, an industrial state 
and a section of small farms and high land 
values. This appears to be a hopeful 
indication. With the high price of wool 
now prevailing, it is quite likely that con- 
fining the sheep business to the open range 
country will break down, and that sheep 
will take their place on the farms of the 
country as a by-product in connection 
with the usual major agricultural lines. 

One thing is certain. ‘The open-range 
sheep business is going. The bonanza 
wool-king will not come back perma- 
nently, even with the advantages of war- 
high prices. The range is disappearing 
like the mirage, and with it the stockman 
must disappear or at least decrease his 
herds and flocks so that they may find 
sustenance on the lands owned by the 
flockmaster. The great, rich open range 
has been appropriated. The dry land 
farmer, and the irrigationist, his half- 
brother, have broken down, forever, the 
sovereignty of the stockman and have 
cruelly built fences and planted crops on 
the broad acres which formerly produced 
wool at a minimum cost in money an 
with little, if any, personal attention on 
the part of the owner of the flock. 

The western sheepman was wise in his 
day and generation. He _ understood 
better than anybody else the value of 
water as well as the value of the open 
prairie. He preémpted every waterhole 
within reach—and many that were out- 
side of his immediate domain—and con- 
trolled the range through the simple yet 
vital control of the water. In this fact 
alone lies the possibility that the sheep 
king must not disappear entirely. Go 
from one end of the stock country to the 
other—1500 miles north and south—and 
not a free waterhole can be found. 
Stockmen needed the water and they left 
no possible turn undone to prevent others 
than themselves from claiming title to 
either spring or stream. 

The sheep is a strange animal in many 
of its habits. It lacks initiative to a 
striking degree. It never knows when it 
is thirsty nor where to go for a drink. 
Without the leadership of a man—or 
sometimes a dog—the sheep becomes the 
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most helpless and hopeless of all domestic 
animals. Yet sheep must have water 
every three or four days in hot weather 
unless the dew is heavy, which is unusual 
in the mountain range belts. In winter 
sheep will eat snow and go for long periods 
without water in any other form. 

In the western range states sheep are 
“run” in bands of 1500 to 3600 head each, 
with an average of 2500 head. To some 
extent the size of band depends on the 
range, proximity to water, etc. Bands 
are always as large as one man and a dog 
can handle with safety. 

Sheep herding in summer is not such 
heart-breaking work as caring for them 
on the range in winter. Winter feeding, 
particularly when snow is blowing, and 
the thermometer shows several degrees 
below zero, is a job which tries the very 
soul of the herder, for sheep are very 
sensitive to wind and the sharp bite of a 
plateau storm. Sheep must be “fed” 
against the wind, for if they begin to drift 
with a gale there is no stopping them. 
They will feed away from the bedding 
ground in the forenoon and return with 
the wind at night, always preferring to 
bed in the same place and accommodate 
themselves to the wind as they may be 
sheltered by hills or windbreaks. When 
feed is short and the animals go hungry 
to bed, they are easily stampeded by a 
storm, and great loss has frequently re- 
sulted in such cases. 


bes the cowboy, the sheep herder and 
the sheep shearer are truly western 
characters. The herders’ job continues 
most of the year, but theshearer comes and 
goes with the first warm days of spring. 
He takes the golden fleece and turns the 
animal over to the herder for care that 
another clip may be ready for him on his 
return twelve months later. 

And, by the way, the shearing of sheep 
was one of the first trades learned by men 
in the very dawn of the world’s history. 
Strange as it may seem, but little im- 
provement has been made in the methods 
employed in the work even to this day. 
With the motor car and the flying 
machine as necessities in his work and his 
warfare, man has been content to use the 
shears in removing hundreds of millions 
of golden fleeces each spring, and even 
when machines were invented to aid in 
doing the work, they were not generally 
accepted by flock masters and used by 
shearers in preference to the time-tried 
methods and implements used thousands 
of years ago by the ancients. 

In a dozen states sheep-shearing is one 
of the biggest events of the year. Even 
in up-to-date Wyoming the work is done 
with the same spirit of gaiety and with 
the same tools that it is done in Russia, 
India, Scotland or Greece. Shearers be- 
gin their work in Mexico as soon as the 
chill nights have passed, and work north- 
ward until they reach Montana and even 
the provinces of British Columbia. By 
following the season through the men get 
in about four months’ work, and make as 
much money as the average mechanic 
can make in a full year under ordinary 
conditions. Shearers usually are sturdy 
men who come from all ends of the earth, 
men who are willing to work hard and 
who care little for anything but the re- 
sults they can gain in ready money. In 
years gone by they were accustomed to 
drink heavily, but the wave of prohibition 





has struck the shearing camps, and now 
the drinking man is the exception. Shear- 
ing is always done by piece work, and a 
man earns just as much as his skill, 
strength and endurance will bring him. 
The price paid ranges between nine and 
fourteen cents per fleece, the latter price 
being about the figure paid this year. 

As fast as the fleeces fall from the backs 
of the sheep they are placed in large bur- 
lap bags, bane tramped down by the 
packer to make the bags hold 250 to 300 
pounds each. The bags are sewed, and 
the wool is ready for shipment to the 
warehouse and finally to the eastern 
market. Western wool is always sold 
“in the grease,” and in the manufacturing 
processes the loss of weight is between 
sixty and seventy per cent. Shearing 
pens are frequently 100 to 150 miles from 
the nearest railroad, and the hauling of 
the wool to the primary market place is a 
task of some importance. feats valued 
at $20,000 are frequently moved. The 
wool is usually shipped to Boston. 


WONDERFUL evolution has been 

going on in the sheep business in this 
country during the last twenty-five years. 
The new day seems to bedawning. The old 
days when money could be picked off the 
sagebrush have passed, and in place of the 
haphazard methods then common in the 
business, the sheepman now bases his 
success onloans from banks, on large land 
holdings, on the bigness of the western 
states and on intensive farming methods 
in states like Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
The production of alfalfa on irrigated 
land is playing an important part in the 
preparation of sheep for market. Cheap 
lands still are found in the western states, 
but even with the cheapest land available 
for the purpose of pasturing sheep the 
business has gotten entirely away from 
the good old times when herders “ran” 
flocks on shares and came out in a few 
years with lands and flocks and inde- 
pendence. 

In states like Wyoming, Montana, 
Idaho and New Mexico, twenty years 
ago, every man dreamed dreams of wealth 
gained quickly in “running” sheep. Busi- 
ness men, professional men, preachers, 
were crazy to get an interest in a band of 
sheep and quit the grind of the town. 
They he to produce wool and gather 
wealth. Following the panic of 1893 the 
sheep business took meteoric turns and 
men seemed suddenly to grow rich, then 
as suddenly would they become really 
poor. The very gamble of the game 
appealed, appealed strongly to western 
men with rich red blood in their veins 

In the real sheep country men learned 
the business in the school of hard knocks. 
Beginners would rustle the range, do all 
the work in caring for bands of woollies, 
and in payment for their efforts would 
receive half of the wool clip and half of 
the increase of the flocks. With good luck 
a start would soon be gained and very 
soon the beginner had developed into an 
owner. At times, with plenty of water 
at hand, it was like drawing the capital 
prize in a lottery to get control of a band 
of sheep on shares. Today, citizens of 
towns like Douglas, Wyo., Billings, 
Mont., Pendleton, Ore., Pocatello, Ida., 
and larger places like Helena, Mont., and 
Walla Walla, Wash., point with pardon- 
able pride to the wealthy men who made 
their stakes in the sheep game, men who 










































followed the range and withstood all its 
hardships and privations, when the going 
was hard. 

The optimism of the old range was 
contagious; at times it became universal. 
The present prosperity of the inter- 
mountain country is based, in fact, on 
that optimism, splendid as it was. 


cE? prepare a list of the sheepmen of 
the old West who have made good is 
to study the names of the great and the 
near-great in Mexico, in Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Idaho, Utah, Oregon and New 
Mexico. Names of governors, United 
States senators, bankers, leaders, will 
make up the list. And, in nearly every 
case, friends of the man will declare that 
he earned his fame and his fortune by 
sticking to the sheep game on the deso- 
late hills. And it will be the exception 
to find a man who did not carve his for- 
tune from the output of wool grown upon 
the public range. The fortunes were 
started before the days of the dry land 
farmer, before the days of the menacing 
wire fence and private ownership of the 
range area. 

Take a look at the list in Wyoming. 
Ex-Governor Brooks, M. P. Wheeler, Pat 
Sullivan, L. L. Gantz, John Morton, Paul 
S. Richards, with a hundred others of 
lesser note, made fortunes while all the 
land was open and free. In Montana, 
Charles Bair, who at one time if not now, 
owned the largest number of sheep of any 
man in the country, and who put Billings 
on the map as the greatest wool shipping 
point in America, gathered flocks and 
lands in a very early day. In Idaho, ex- 
Governor Gooding and the late ex-Goy- 
ernor Steunenberg went from the sheep 
range to the governor’s chair. In Oregon, 
R. S. Stanfield made a fortune in the 
sheep business before he broke into the 
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state legislature and became speaker of 
the house of representatives. In Mex- 
ico, General Manuel Gonzales gathered 
his leadership and his fortune while work- 
ing among great flocks of sheep in the 
land of Maximillian. 

It is not entirely fair to mention west- 
ern sheepmen as leaders in the industry 
without referring to another class of men, 
men who have made distinct reputations 
in another line of work, related closely to 
the marketing of sheep, not to the pro- 
duction of wool. The feeder, as he has 
developed the business of producing mut- 
ton, has become a real factor in the coun- 
try near central markets, which are by 
name Omaha, Kansas City, Chicago, St. 
Louis, St. Joseph, Sioux City and St. Paul. 
By the way, the greatest center for the 
sale of feeders is Denver, where beet pulp 
and alfalfa form an ideal ration on the 
sheep farms. 

The Starrs, the Johnsons and others 
have established Missouri as a feeding 
center. Corn is the favorite feed. J. T. 
Johnson and G. N. Johnson each. feed 
10,000 to 15,000 lambs every winter. 
Hogan, in Michigan, and Knollin, in Kan- 
sas, each in his own way, has established 
an industry in the reducing of ear corn 
to first-class mutton. T. C. Ellington, 
perhaps more than any other feeder, has 
worked out rations and feeding economics 
in the scientific production of mutton- 
sheep for packers. Manufacturing mutton 
is one of the fine arts in the cornbelt of the 
central states. 

Not alone has the feeding problem been 
introduced into the sheep game within 
recent years, but a new transportation 
problem has come to the railroads which 
operate in the intermountain country. 
With the approach of winter, each year, 
there are two well-defined movements of 
freight traffic in the stock country. One 
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is the shipment of sheep and cattle to 
Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska, to be 
wintered on hay and finished early in the 
spring on corn. The other is the move- 
ment of hay and corn from the farming 
states into the plateau country, to be fed 
to sheep and cattle wintering on the open 
range. These trafic movements have 
greatly increased during the last ten 
years. In fact, longer ago than that it 
was not thought worth while to ship hay 
and corn to the range to save the lives of 
animals exposed for months to the blasts 
of winter on snow-covered range. Now 
careful sheepmen and thrifty cattlemen 
refuse to allow their flocks and herds to 
be depleted through starvation and cold 
during the winter, and make provision for 
feed’ to tide over the extremely cold 
weather and allow the stock to appear on 
the range in the spring in fair condition. 


Wie the determination to feed sheep 
on the range in preference to allow- 
ing them to starve, came the purpose to 
produce a better grade of stock and to put 
the business on a better basis. The high 
prices which now prevail give sheepmen 
the opportunity of their lives to place 
sheep-raising in the forefront, not only 
on the range but on the farms of America 
as well. In fact, all over the country, 
farmers are taking to the keeping of a few 
sheep to occupy idle lands and to use up 
forage which heretofore has been allowed 
to go to waste. In the future, and in the 
near future, the larger number of sheep 
will be found, not in the range states, 
but in the rich agricultural states, where 
land values are high and where a small 
band of woollies may be kept with little 
if any expense in the ordinary course of 
business. The wool and mutton will be 
clear profit. 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Whose Hands Should Hold the Key to Our Canal’s Western 
Gateway and What Are We Going to Do About It? 


HE United States does not own 
the Pacific’s key to Panama. 

Yet were this guardian of the 
western gateway to the Canal to 
be held by hostile hands, America’s grip 
on Panama would be jeopardized. To- 
day, if the United States were at war with 
a Power loose upon the seven seas—par- 
ticularly upon the Pacific—this key to 
Panama might well be used to deliver 
our country a staggering blow. Such a 
blow would be as much the result of na- 
tional unpreparedness as to have allowed 
the mailed fist of the Kaiser to grasp the 
Virgin Islands, off the east gateway to 
Panama, instead 
of our nation 
securing them 

from Denmark. 
That was pre- 
paredness on the 
Atlantic—in the 
Caribbean 
sphere. Why not 

on the Pacific? 
What is_ this 
Pacific key to 
Panama? Whose 
hands hold it? 
Can this hold 


maintain? 


AN INSULAR 

GIBRALTAR 

Lying 580 miles 
off the -South 
American conti- 
nent, there is a 
group of islands 
owned by _ the 
weak Republic 
of Ecuador. 

They are the Galapagos Archipelago. 
This is the key to Panama from the west 
—an insular Gibraltar made up of a ba- 
ker’s dozen of islands, just 1100 miles 
southwest of the Panama Canal. Do not 
vision a comic opera setting of sand and 
palms. The Galapagos Group are no 
low-lying, palm-covered sand-dunes of 
the tropics. They are not dots of hurri- 
cane-swept sand, engirdled by coral reefs, 
in the South Pacific’s waste of ocean. 
The Archipelago embraces almost 3000 
square miles of terra firma—larger than 
Delaware—land standing out in volcanic 
ruggedness against the Pacific skyline 
from 3000 to 4000 feet high. 

A birds-eye view of the Galapagos 
Group reveals five large and ten smaller 
islands, with islets unnamed, covering a 
sea area of roundly 300 by 200 miles. It 
is dominated by the main island of Isabel, 
close to 100 miles long—17th century 
English buccaneers called it Albemarle. 
Immediately about Isabel is Fernandina 
on the west; then—reaching toward South 
America on the east—come San Salvador, 
Rabida, Pinzon, Santa Cruz, Santa Fe, 
Floreana, Espana, and San Cristobal. 
Eighty miles north-westward are the 
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By G. Charles Hodges 


small islands of Culpepper and Wenman, 
to let them keep their freebooter names. 
And similarly to the east are Pinta, Mar- 
chena, and Tower Islands. 

Over one-half the area of the Gala- 
pagos Group is contained in the great 
island of Isabel. With its 414 square 
miles shaped like an inverted “L,” the 
island’s military supremacy lies in moun- 
tain bulwarks sheltering a rendezvous for 
a great fleet. Santa Cruz and the others 


of dwindling size all are less than 100 





On Chatham island, in the Galapagos group. Unless the world of nations is to be made over 
by the Great War, can the United States risk the menace 
of the Galapagos commanding Panama? 


square miles in area. The Galapagos are 
rough and volcanic, at first sight unin- 
viting. But the inhospitality of the lower 
slopes—barren lava fields, giant cactus, 
mangroves and scrubby, moss-hung trees 
—gives way above 500 feet from sea- 
level to almost luxuriant vegetation. 
However, Fernandina is almost wholly 
covered with lava, the summit alone 
boasting of growth. 

Even several miles out to sea, the con- 
trast between the parched and barren 
lower slopes and the living summits of 
jungle growth can be seen. From July 
to November, the clouds hang low over 
the upper parts of the islands. Thus, 
while the shore line never offers more 
than a barrier of mangrove thickets, 
orchilla-hung trees and cactus, the higher 
elevations boast of tropic fruits growing 
wild on many of the islands—‘‘escapes”’ 
from civilization, as are the herds of cat- 
tle, horses, donkeys, pigs, goats, dogs 
and other animals of a Robinson Crusoe 
kind, not forgetting great turtles, the 
“native sons.” Though Galapagos Group 
lies exactly on the equator—Isabel is cut 
by it—the climate is healthful, being 
tempered by cooling currents from the 


Antarctic. 


of the Andes. 


The more elevated parts of 
the Galapagos are not unlike the uplands 
As in Peru and Ecuador, 


in the verano there is the summer’s mist- 


drizzle—the garua—freshening the algar- 


robos and the pampas like the Ecuadoran 
paramos. 

Discovered by the empire-seeking 
Spanish, the haven of sea rovers, then of 


whalers, it was not until 1832 that Ecua- 


dor—having become free from Spain— 
occupied the Galapagos. A colony was 
established by General Villamil, called 
Floreana after President Flores of the 
Ecuadoran Republic. Now there is also 
a convict settle- 
ment on Cris- 
tobal. This off- 
shoot of Ecua- 
dor numbers 
400 souls in 
all. Aside from 
whaling and fish- 
ing, guano and 
orchilla—a moss 
used in Europe 
to give a purple 
dye—are export- 
ed. Ecuador now 
maintains a wire- 
less station on 
the group. 
GUARDIAN OF 
PANAMA 


So much_ for 
what the Gala- 
pagos Group is: 
now let us speak 
in terms of strat- 
egy and national 
preparedness. 

This insular Gibraltar—the likeness is 
more thanoneof words—commands our 
western gateway to Panama. 

By an admiral’s chart, it is but 1100 
miles from a base in the Galapagos to 
the bight of Panama: no further than 
our newly-acquired Virgin Islands on the 
east. It is less than 600 miles from the 
group to the Ecuadoran shoulder of South 
America. It is but 900 miles north to the 
coast of Central America—the Galapagos 
lie straight below Guatemala. 

The dominant position of the group is 
revealed when one sees that the Gala- 
pagos form the apex of a strategic triangle. 
This is because the giant hand of nature 
has twisted the continental mass so that 
the shoulder of South America juts out 
into the Pacific, while North America 
pinches off southward to connect at 
Panama with our sister continent. A 
line dropped from St. Louis through New 
Orleans would cut the Galapagos Group 
in two at the southern end—remember, 
New Orleans is on the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Galapagos are on the Pacific. 
Thus, the two continents of the New 
World lie in a great double circle—which 
makes the Galapagos the key to Panama. 
















For if one connects a west coast port of 
Mexico—Mazatlan, say, or Acapulco— 
with the South American port of Callao, 
the Galapagos will just be tipped. It 
pute all to the eastward into a triangular 

ag, if you will, tapering toward Panama: 
it is the Galapagos Archipelago which 
guards the head—the way out from Pan- 
ama to the Pacific. 

In naval parlance, Panama is covered 
by the Galapagos Islands. They com- 
mand all-egress from the Gulf of Panama 
—the western gateway of our world 
short-cut. 

This strategic triangle, so vital to the 
United States, is not one-half the size of 
the German war zone about Britain. 
Every obstacle now militating against 
Teuton success in the North Sea and the 
Atlantic with under-sea warfare is lack- 
ing should hostile hands seize the Gala- 
pagos as a base of operations. They offer 
unlimited protection from the prevailing 
winds—the southeast winds. As one 
authority says, the Galapagos are “sit- 
uated in a comparatively calm sea, where 
storms are of rare occurrence, and even 
strong winds almost unknown’’—within 
striking distance of Panama. 


THE KEY—FROM 1600 TO NOW 


The Galapagos were a strategic thorn 
in the side of Spain from the first days of 
freebooting, when the lure of the Don’s 
treasure ships drew swarms of buccaneers 
into the Pacific to harry the galleons 
lumbering north to Panama. For a cen- 
tury, the group furnished haven to the 
highwaymen of the seven seas, making 
mock of Spain’s hold on Panama. Then 
came Spain’s decline and the break-up 
of her American possessions into a parcel 
of turbulent republics; the Galapagos no 
more were visited by the merry gentle- 
men raiders of Old England, and only 
whalers chanced there to refit. 

But with the reviving interest in the 
Pacific in the last of the 19th century, 


Freedom and Robb 


N front of an adobe shack standing 

like a solitary bit of stage property 

against a drop curtain of turquoise 

sky and sun-flooded prairie a girl 
on a spotted pony conversed with a fat 
man. There were quizzical laughter 
wrinkles about his eyes and he regarded 
her indulgently. ‘And so you want to 
take up a claim?” he chuckled. 

She straightened her khaki-clad figure, 
thrust back under her hat a plume of sun- 
burned hair that threatened to obscure 
her vision and fixed her eyes on the far 
horizon. “I’m goin’ to live out a claim,” 
she asserted as though in challenge to the 
potent sand hills and the smiling sky. 

At an incipient gurgle from him she 
turned on him fiercely. “You shut up 
laughin’ at me, Jim Humphrey. I’d like 
to know what’s any funnier about me 
takin’ up a claim than Miss Doty over 
there, and no one laughs at her.” 

The curving creases in the fat man’s 
brick-red face straightened themselves 
into a semblance of sobriety as he ran his 





the Galapagos have figured more and 
more in the calculations of statesmen— 
in the Americas and elsewhere. 

Once, when in 1894 Japan waged war 
on China, the sunrise flag of Nippon flew 
over the island for a short time—while 
the niceties of international law were 
evaded by Chile selling Japan a cruiser 
with the connivance of Ecuador. Several 
times has Europe been approached on 
the purchase of the Galapagos—espe- 
cially France. But the spectre of the 
Monroe Doctrine has prevented these 
parlers from going too far. To the south, 
Chile, too, has been thought until recently 
to be desirous of possessing the group to 
realize her naval ambitions in the Equa- 
torial Pacific. 


UNCLE SAM REBUFFED 


The United States has not been blind 
to these overtures. 

Under Harrison, Secretary of State 
Blaine attempted to get for this country 
the key to Panama. But Ecuador would 
have none of it. 

Naval authorities long have urged the 
acquisition of the Galapagos. ‘There is 
no doubt but that the secret files of the 
government would throw interesting 
light on why the negotiations of 1909 and 
I9II came to nought. Our last attempt 
was_an arrangement attempted between 
the United States and President Estrada 
to lease the Galapagos for 99 years, pay- 
ing Ecuador $15,000,000. But Ecuador 
refused, the proposal being used by anti- 
government forces to bring about an up- 
heaval. It is the stormy petrel of Ecua- 
doran politics—for politics only stand in 
the way of the settlement. Ecuador has 
just faced another revolt by men—the 
“outs’’—using the pretext of a purported 
sale of the islands to the United States 
to raise trouble. 

There is,thus a delicate situation to be 
met—but met it must be, for the safety 
of the United States and Panama. 


By Mary Arbuckle 


fingers across his bald head and explained 
tolerantly: ‘Well, you see it’s different 
with Miss Doty: she’s an old maid and 
there don’t seem like nothing else for her 
to do.” 

“An old maid, is she? Well, I’ll have 
you know that’s just exactly what J aim 
to be.” 

The fat man’s pent-up mirth broke into 
a loud guffaw. “You an old maid!” he 
gurgled. “I guess Lon McMurtry and 
Buck Shields and Billy Tarwater and 
about a dozen or so others’ll have sum- 
thin’ to say about that.” 

With a glint of exasperation in her 
yellow eyes, she wheeled the spotted pony. 
“A lot of good it’ll do ’em to say it,” she 
flung back as she started off. 

Jim Humphrey pulled himself to- 
gether. “Here, Robbie May,” he called, 
“wait a minute! You say you'll be over a 
Friday to make out the papers?” 
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ACQUISITION VITAL 


This key to Panama is in the hands of 
a weak South American republic who can- 
not either prevent its wrong use or main- 
tain it against attack. 

So possessed, the Galapagos are a three- 
fold menace against Panama. War needs 
and war deeds well may seize upon this 
key. (1) The group can serve as a base 
for raiders harrying the Pacific. (2) It 
can act as a rendezvous for a fleet in 
force. (3) It may render Panama use- 
less, preventing all egress from our west- 
ern gateway—either by a fleet based on 
the Galapagos commanding the sea, or 
by under-sea warfare such as the Germans 
are waging. 

What can we do? Unless the world of 
nations is to be made over by the Great 
War, the United States cannot risk the 
menace of the Galapagos commanding 
Panama. 

There are four possibilities. First, 
American possession by outright sale; 
but this must be willingly achieved, and 
Ecuador objects. Second, Ecuador could 
lease us the islands in perpetuity; but this 
also has failed. Third, Ecuador might 
let the United States use them as a ma- 
neuver base for a short period—yet here 
again Ecuadoran sentiment has _inter- 
posed a stumbling block. But the fourth 
Way is to arrange a joint occupation of 
the Archipelago—Ecuador keeping her 
sovereignty intact, maintaining her colo- 
nial establishment and securing all the 
commercial advantages that could accrue 
in time of peace. 

These United States would pledge the 
strong arm of America to maintain the 
Galapagos inviolable. America would 
guard—as Ecuador avowedly cannot— 
this key to Panama. Ecuador would 
keep this stake in the Pacific, and all the 
gain that could come from the piping 
times of peace. But the United States 
would know that Panama was safe, 
should peace on the Pacific be broken. 


ie May 


“That’s what I said, you land commis- 
sioner of the Ft. Sumner district; and you 
have two witnesses ready.” 

“T low’d maybe you’d bring the wit- 
nesses—Lon fer one.” 

“Lon’s leavin’today for the mountains.” 

With a sudden alertness Jim Humphrey 
walked around in front of the pony. 
“You say Lon’s gittin’ off today? Why, 
I didn’t s’pose he’d make it this soon. 
He’s got to move the rest of his cattle, 
ain’t he?” 

“Yes, Salvador from the Bar T’s is 
drivin’.” 

Jim scrutinized her averted face 
anxiously for a moment—then spoke as 
though taking a plunge: “Looky here, 
Robbie May! I’d like to ask you a ques- 
tion or two if you won’t flare up. I don’t 
mean to be buttin’ in, but seems like we’re 
good enough friends for us to be plain— 
have you and Lon played quits?” 

“You've said it,” she answered with a 
defiant tilt to her freckled chin and eyes 
obstinately avoiding his. 
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“Well, I’m sure sorry,” he said fer- 
vently, absently fingering the pinto’s 
mane. “There ain’t a better feller in the 
world than Lon—all man through and 
through. If you was to hunt the world 
over from Chiny to the North Pole you’d 
not find his like.” 

“That’s true, too,” she answered, ap- 
parently addressing the pinto’s ears. 

“Well, then, what in the name of he— 
heaven made you turn him down? You 
a little young thing all alone without no 
kin folks to look after you! And you 
couldn’t help but love Lon—I know you 
do.” Q 

Robbie May’s level gaze, candid as a 
boy’s, met the kindly anxious eyes of 
Jim Humphrey, and her face—swept 
clear of girlish petulance—took on a new 
womanliness. ‘I'll tell you, Jim, just 
how it is. I love freedom better’n any- 
thing in this world. Dve always had it 
and it seems like it would kill me to be 
tied down. I don’t want to marry any- 
one—not now or ever. I’ve seen too 
much of marrying here in the West and 
what it does to women. ‘They start out 
with their man on some homestead claim 
or ranch all fresh and young and happy. 
In three years you wouldn’t know ’em. 
They’re all faded and leathery and sad- 
eyed. They’ve had to live in a two-by- 
four shack and grub and slave. They’ve 
had to haul water, maybe, and help ride 
the range; and worse than all—they’ve 
had to have children away from all the 
comforts of life. Oh! you’re not talkin’ 
to me about marriage!’ And her eyes, 
searching the sand hills, were clouded as 
with a vision of the sorrows of her sisters. 





IM HUMPHREY, hisround face incon- 

eruously serious, thoughtfully braided 
the pinto’s mane. ‘‘Yes,” he said slowly, 
“you're right, Robbie May. It does all 
that.to women and more—this country. 
If 1 didn’t know it so well I might not be 
livin’ here alone today; there was a time 
— And so you sent Lon off! But don’t 
you reckon he’ll come back some day to 
see if you change your mind?” 

“He says not,” she answered, “‘and he 
means it.” Then she added in a half 
whisper: ‘He said last night it was ‘good- 
by forever.’ ” 

“Well, I don’t blame him,” said Jim. 
“Lord knows there’s a limit to the number 
of times a fellow ought to let a girl turn 
him down. 

“But about you and the claim, now? 
I wonder if you know what you're a 
tacklin’. You'll have an awful lot to see 
to. Who'll you git to do your haulin’ and 
the buildin’ of the shack? An’ you’ll have 
to have a sorter yard for pinto an’ a little 
shed and likely another horse to ride when 
you want to ketch him on the range. And 
there won’t be no hot supper fer you when 
you git in from school all tired out.” 

“T know all that,” said Robbie May 
briskly, ‘but Mr. McKinnon’s goin’ to 
see to most everything. You see, he 
wants me to file over there in his south 
pasture so as to keep the nesters out. 
He’s been scared for a long time that 
someone’d get in there on that little draw 
where the water stands. That'd ruin his 
pasture, you know. He’ll pay me a thou- 
sand clear for it when I get it lived out. 
Not so bad, is it?” 

**A thousand dollars,’”’ murmured Jim 
thoughtfully; “no, not so bad. More’n 
many a poor nester makes in ten years 
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tryin’ to farm in this cow country. And 
what’) you do with the thousand?” 

Rekbie May threw back her head and 
laughed excitedly. The sunburned plume 
of hair became loosened and fell to her 
forehead. “What’ll I do with it? That’s 
a joke! Take it and go somewhere, of 
course—anywhere I want to so long as 
the money lasts. I’ll see some of this 
world besides Texas and New Mexico 
before I quit. I’m free, man! Free!’’ and 
she raised herself in her stirrups and 
whirled her quirt gleefully. 

The pinto, whose nerves were none of 
the steadiest at best, seized upon this 
excellent provocation to make a_ bolt 
that ended in a series of bucking con- 
tortions originally invented by the race 
of pintos. Jim Humphrey watched ad- 
miringly while Robbie May brought him 
to time and drew up before him all 
flushed and smiling and with the brim of 
her felt hat turned back from her face 
after the manner of cowboys. From the 
heavy shallows of middle age he gazed a 
little sadly at this vital creature borne 
high on the crest of youth. “And so you 
aim to forget all about Lon?” he said. 

“Nothing else to do,’ she answered 
lightly. Then aftera pause: “Say, Jim, 
goin’ to the dance tonight?” 

“Dance? What dance? Where?” he 
demanded excitedly. 

“Over to Mayo’s. I was to tell you; 
but I reckoned maybe someone had beat 
me to it. They want you to come and 
play for ’em.” 

“Why, sure I’ll come. But it’s a good 
thing 1 heard about it this soon in the 
morning. | got to do some work on that 
vilin of mine. The G string’s all out of 
kilter.” And the joyful enthusiasm that 
had kindled Jim’s face at the word 
“dance’—that epitome of supreme bliss 
to the plainsman—gave place to harassed 
responsibility. 

“All right,” said Robbie May. “Tune 
her up and come prepared to saw till 
nine in the mornin’. Being as tomorrow’s 
Sunday we don’t aim to quit till church 
time. I’m headed for Mayo’s now. 
Going to spend the night with Lottie. 
Reckon I better be movin’. So long!” 

Jim called after her: “How come you 
not to let one of the boys carry you in 
his buggy, Robbie May—’stead of ridin’ 
all that way?” 

“Just because,” she answered pertly, 
gazing back at him over her shoulder 
with an impish sparkle in her eyes and 
the loosened lock of hair beating time to 
the pinto’s trot. 

Chuckling fondly at the picture she 
made, Jim started toward the house. 
There was a quick thud of hoofs behind 
him and Robbie May was there again. 
“Oh, say! Jim, wait a minute. I nearly 
forgot. You know that nester outfit of 
Quigley’s over there south of the Bar T? 
Well, they got a bee in their bonnet that 
they want a teacher with a first grade 
certificate next year. That hits me and 
my little old third, you know. Reckon 
they can stir up anything? I got to keep 
the school three years more while I’m 
livin’ out my claim.” 

Jim’s bushy brows drew together 
fiercely: ‘“‘Quigley’s, you say? The low- 
down suckers! What use they got for a 
teacher with a first grade ’stificate for 
their tow-headed younguns? Don’t you 
worry, honey. We'll show ’em who's 
boss of these here diggin’s. The school’s 





been yourn ever since you hit this place 
four year ago and it’ll stay yourn as long 
as you want it—’stificate or no ’stificate. 
Trot along and don’t think of it no more.” 

From a swirl of dust and flying hoofs 
Robbie May waved a friendly hand at him: 
“Good old Jim,” she murmured fondly, 
“best friend I’ve got now that Lon’s gone.” 

As she rode along with her back to the 
sun she broke into song—an incoherent 
little medley of trills and la-las packed 
to overflowing with the ecstasy of youth 
and motion. The pinto twitched his 
ears approvingly and lowered his neck in 
a running lope. Robbie May took off 
her hat and pinned it to her khaki riding 
skirt. The wind of their flight ruffled her 
hair and the sun made of it a burnished 
aureole for her vivid face. When the 
adobe house of Jim Humphrey was no 
longer in sight she veered the pinto’s 
course and turned from the turfy prairie 
to the “main traveled road” lying like 
a yellow chalk mark due east and west 
across the empty land. The pinto, sud- 
denly reminded of the ten miles ahead of 
him, slowed down to a cowboy jog and 
Robbie May ceased her trilling song and, 
folding her hands on the saddle horn, 
drooped forward thoughtfully. 

“Forget all about Lon?” Sure she 
would! But she wished her last glimpse 
of him hadn’t been with that hurt look 
in his eyes. Well, he was gone now— 
over towards the Rio Grande. Had 
moved half his cattle two months ago and 
left a Mexican to look after them and 
build a ’dobe house—hoping that she 
would give in. Poor Lon! She would 
miss him. Everything was empty al- 
ready. Just lonely prairie and lonely sky 
and all those other fellows ready to pester 
the life out of her now that Lon was out 
of the way. Well, she’d show ’em! She 
had sure given them the slip on this dance, 
all right; and her lips curved at_the 
memory of the red-faced chagrin of Pete 
and Buck as they watched her ride away 
from McMinnon’s this morning. They 
had spent an entire Sunday afternoon 
painting their respective buggies on oppo- 
site sides of the lot and scowling ill- 
naturedly at one another in the process. 
She had told them they could draw straws 
to see which would get to take her to the 
dance, and she laughed gleefully now at 
the memory of her parting shot: “Don’t 
forget to draw your straws, boys.” 


IFE was fun—such fun! She would 

dance all night, the first dance with- 
out Lon—big brown, clear-eyed Lon—the 
best dancer west of the Pecos. And he 
could come, too, if he was a mind to— 
just sulks that kept him away. He’d 
maybe camp right near Mayo’s tonight. 
It was on his road and moving was slow 
with cattle. Oh, well! he’d forget her 
soon—find a woman out there. And in 
fifteen years—ten maybe—he’d be a rich 
man—if his luck held. They did it with 
cattle—fellows like Lon. And his woman, 
by the time the money came, “old and 
leathery and sad-eyed.” 

“Not for me!’ cried Robbie May, 
straightening suddenly and tapping the 
startled pinto with the quirt. Like a 
spotted streak of motion they were off— 
the thud of the pony’s hoofs bokeng time 
to the girl’s light song. 

Topping a slight rise she halted. A 
covered wagon was coming. So lan- 
guidly deliberate was its approach that 
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Freedom and Robbie May: 


“It does look like you'd ask a person to ride the 


the slow moving feet of the horses scarcely 
raised a dust. A mongrel cur limped 
underneath. Beside the man on the seat 
sat a sunbonneted woman holding a child 
on her bony knees. Other tow heads pro- 
truded from under the canvas. Pots, 
pans, mattresses and articles of furniture 
formed a confused jumble in the shadowy 
interior of the wagon. The bony horses 
strained disheartenedly up the incline 
while the man urged them on with slaps 
of the reins and apathetic “git aps.” 
Sitting motionless on her pony—a vivid 
figure against the sky, Robbie May 
watched their approach—the like of 
which she had seen hundreds of times— 
with a deep unconscious interest. They 
were the typical “‘movers,”’ starved out, 
‘worn out and returning to the “land of 








mile to Mayo’s,” said Robbie May plaintively, “especially if they'd been horsebackin’ it all day’ 


cotton” in time for the late picking. No 
slightest detail escaped her, from the 
ragged garments of the tousle headed 
children to the look of hopeless, dumb 
endurance in the faded eyes of the woman. 
So intent was her scrutiny that she almost 
failed to respond to the “Howdy” of the 
man and the nod of the woman as they 
drew up. ‘Kin you tell us,” he drawled, 
“‘how fur it is to Spring Crick?” 

“Five miles,’ she answered, rousing 
herself from her lethargy of contemplation. 

“Much obliged,” he mumbled, slapping 
the horses with the reins, and starting the 
equipage on its creaking way. The 
woman turned and looked back at Robbie 
May—a look of utterly resigned and 
pitiful admiration that half veiled the 
naked hopelessness of her weary soul. 
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Taking a deep breath as though to rid 
herself of a bad dream, the girl pinned on 
her hat to shade her eyes from the mount- 
ing sun and, with a businesslike tighten- 
ing of the reins, jogged briskly on her way. 
“What did I tell you?” she inquired 
severely of the pinto’s twitching ears. 
“No, not for mine!” 

When the small hoofs had tapped out 
three lonely sun-baked miles peopled only 
by stodgy prairie dogs and fitful cotton- 
tails, Robbie May patted the pony’s neck 
and remarked encouragingly: ‘We'll eat 
dinner at Roderick’s.”’ 

The curving-roofed half-dugout of the 
Rodericks, with its hovering windmill, 
stood like an impertinent interruption in 
the rolling monotony of sandy prairie that 
swept on to the flat line of the horizon. In 
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its solitary smallness it seemed to typify 
the insignificance of man’s efforts to put 
his impress on this vast stubborn land. 
Something of this was in Robbie May’s 
mind as she dismounted to open the gate 
in the wire fence of the horse pasture. 

“Ten years they've worked like dogs,” 
she said aloud, ‘‘and this and five hundred 
head of cattle is all they’ve got.” The 
words of a sign she had seen painted on 
the canvas of a Texas-bound wagon 
flashed back to her: “Mexico, Mexico, 
we bid you adieu; we may go to hell but 
we'll not come back to you,’’—a would-be 
humorous indictment of the land by those 
whom it had despoiled, yet reeking with 
the bitterness of disappointment. For a 
moment the girl resigned herself to de- 
spondent musings; just loneliness and 
sand and work—if you gave in to it. But 
if you didn’t—and she began humming a 
dance tune, her body swaying rhythmic- 
ally to the motion of the horse: sunshine 
and wind and freedom, the joy of swift 
motion and the suppleness of youth. 
With a reckless little laugh she bent far 
over the pony’s neck as she urged him to 
a gallop. 


T looked like there was trouble at 

Roderick’s. No eager faces appeared at 
the door and that ominous looking buggy 
at the gate bore a suspicious resemblance 
to Dr. Cope’s of Silverton. “Why it 1s 
Doc,” said Robbie May apprehensively 
as she drew nearer. 

To a subdued looking child who came 
gravely out to meet her she put an 
anxious query: “‘Who’s sick, Jimmy?” 

“Nobody,” the eight-year-old replied 
with an air of saddened importance, “but 
pa he’s broke his leg.” 

“Gosh!” breathed Robbie May on her 
way to the door, “how’d it happen?” 

“His horse fell in a prairie dog hole 
when he was roundin’ up over in the San 
Jacinto,” imparted Jimmy eagerly, “and 
pa he laid there for about four hours 
before old Smoky come home with the 
saddle on. And ma hitched up the wagon 
and went to hunt him and she took me 
and left Molly to mind the baby; and we 
brought pa home and’”—Jimmy gasped 
for breath—‘‘the doctor says it’s a bad 
break and ma she’s been cryin’.” 

“No wonder,” said Robbie May pity- 
ingly, sensing fully the enormity of the 
catastrophe: the man helpless just at the 
busiest time of the year; his care and that 
of the children on the shoulders of the 
woman who, beside her other tasks, must 
spend long hours in the saddle in a futile 
attempt to take her husband’s place. A 
commonplace enough tragedy in the life 
of a ranch woman, yet none the less hard 
to bear. 

In the combination kitchen-dining room 
Robbie May found Mrs. Roderick pre- 
paring the noon meal. Her thin tanned 
face lighted up at sight of the girl and she 
cried out: ““Robbie! Robbie,” as she kept 
on turning ham in a skillet. 

“Here, you sit right down,’ commanded 
Robbie May. “You must be most dead. 
I'll get this dinner.”” In a moment she 
had shed her hat and gloves and with 
firm young arms had forced the older 
woman to a chair. With a capable mo- 
tion she thrust a pan of biscuits in the 
oven, pretending not to notice Mrs. 
Roderick’s trembling-lipped silence. 

“That’s right, Molly, you set the 
table,” she remarked encouragingly to the 
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small girl who, with a plate in one hand 
and knives and forks in the other, was 
standing by the oilcloth covered table 
contemplating her in a mute inertia of 
admiration. 

Mrs. Roderick surreptitiously wiped 
her eyes on the corner of her checked 
apron. ‘I don’t know how come me to 
give in like this,” she said, gulping de- 
terminedly. “I ain’t never broke down 
before. But it does seem like this just 
caps the climax. What with the bad 
cattle year—so many dyin’ of blackleg 
and all—and now Bob not able to look 
after the rest!” 

“Try not to worry,” said Robbie May, 
“remember it could a been worse. Hadn’t 
I better make a little more coffee? The 
doctor’s liable to want two cups before he 
starts back.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Roderick rising, “and 
I'll get the milk from the well.” 

From the room behind the kitchen 
came the rumble of men’s voices. Molly 
wiped an experimental finger across the 
mouth of the syrup pitcher and remarked 
soberly: “I’d sure hate to break my leg. 
Pa he hollered a little when the doctor 
set it. Musta hurt him awful bad; he 
don’t hardly ever even say ‘ouch.’ ” 

Putting a shovel of “‘cow-chips” in the 
stove, Robbie May turned to the bedroom 
door. Gray-bearded Doc Cope came 
forward to greet her and Bob Roderick 
cried out: “Howdy, Robbie May! You’re 
a sight for sore eyes or broke legs all 
right. Come over here, girl, and let me 
take a holt of you. Don’t stand there in 
the door; you look as sober as a judge. I 
ain’t got nothin’ catchin.’” 

A pang had shot through Robbie May 
at sight of Bob Roderick’s long figure on 
the bed—the game curve of his blanched 
lips, the look in his brown eyes. How like 
Lon he was! A little older, a little 
thinner; but as Jim Humphrey had said 
of Lon—‘“all man through and through.” 

As she went over to the bed to give his 
hand a comradely grasp she was wonder- 
ing if there were prairie dogs on the Rio 
Grande. Lon was careless in his riding— 
very careless. When he got after a steer 
he didn’t stop to look down. Suppose he 
should break his leg—all alone except for 
Salvador. 


HE injured man did not release her 

hand immediately, but looked fondly 
up into her glowing face. She stroked his 
hand absently, her brooding eyes seeming 
to gaze beyond him. 

“What’s the matter, little girl?’ he 
asked, pushing her gently into a chair by 
the bed. “You look like you was seein’ a 
ghost.” 

“Oh, no!” said Robbie May lightly, 
shaking off the mood, “I was just studyin’ 
how come you to take a notion for the 
rest cure all of a sudden.” 

“Say, ain’t it hell?” demanded Bob 
violently. “Just at roundup time, too!” 

“‘Now there you go,” said Robbie May; 
“not grateful for anything. I should 
think you'd be glad it happened right now 
when all the boys is roundin’ up and can 
look out for your steers along of their own. 
Why, I bet you don’t lose four head ac- 
count of this.” 

“Maybe not,” said Bob brightening. 
“The boys is awful good; I know that. 
But they cain’t leave their work to be 
lookin’ after my stuff. It’s goin’ to be 


powerful hard on the woman and God 


knows she’s had enough to stand. That’s 
the way with this damn country; the 
women gets the worst of the deal every 
time.” 

“That’s the truth if you ever spoke it,” 
rumbled Doc Cope through his beard. 
“Take my advice, Robbie May, and 
don’t never tie yourself up to no man.” 

“Say,” said Robbie May abruptly, 
“heard the latest on New Mexico? It’s a 
riddle. How can you tell from an old 
campin’ place whether the folks was goin’ 
or comin’? Here’s the answer: if they 
was comin’ into New Mexico the ground 
is covered with tomato cans and chicken 
bones. If they was leavin’ you don’t see 
nothin’ but rabbit fur.” 

“Pretty good,” said Doc Cope appre- 
ciatively. ‘“True, too. Why there’s 
nesters over yonder around Silverton that 
don’t taste no meat but rabbit from one 
year’s end to another. Good thing fer 
them the cotton-tails is so plentiful.” 


RS. RODERICK appeared at the 

door, bearing a plate of food anda 
glass of milk for Bob. Robbie May 
ushered the doctor to the kitchen where 
she presided over his meal and that of the 
children. Glancing through the door as 
she waited on the table, she saw Bob and 
his wife, with clasped hands, looking into 
each other’s eyes, the food untouched 
beside them. At the expression on their 
faces, the girl turned abruptly away. 

After the meal she washed the dishes 
with the assistance of Molly and, in spite 
of the remonstrances of Mrs. Roderick, 
put the house to rights and accomplished 
numberless small tasks which in the ex- 
citement of the morning had been for- 
gotten. It was four o’clock when she led 
out the pinto, whom Jimmy had watered 
and fed. Mrs. Roderick walked with her 
to the gate of the horse pasture. Her arm 
was around the girl’s shoulders and she 
said feelingly: “Honey, you don’t know 
how glad I am you happened along today. 
You heartened Bob up an awful lot and 
Lordy! What a help you’ve been to me! 
I don’t know what we'd a done without 
you.” 

“Mrs. Roderick,” said Robbie May 
somberly, ‘do you ever get plumb dis- 
gusted with life out here in this old coun- 
try? Sometimes I feel like it’s what I 
saw it called on the wagon of some quitters 
makin’ for Texas—hell.” 

There was an underlying seriousness in 
the girl’s voice and her eyes probed 
the face of the woman before her as if 
for an answer to some vexed problem. 
The ranch woman was silent for a long 
moment. Then straightening her stooped 
shoulders and, gazing with the look of a 
seeress to the faintly purple line of the 
horizon where in the sunlight of late 
afternoon the burnished prairie seemed 
to melt into the sky she said: “Robbie 
May, there’s just one thing that keeps 
this country from being what you said— 
hell—and that one thing’s love. If a 
woman’s got her man it changes it all. 
It ain’t the loneliness and the sand and 
the hard work and the droughts that she 
thinks about—it’s standin’ by her man 
and helpin’ him win out. Can’t you see, 
you little wild thing,” she cried, turning 
and taking the girl by the shoulders, “that 
that’s all there is to livin’ anyway?” 

Something very like fright troubled the 
yellow eyes of Robbie May and she drew 
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PRING was come in the Trinities, 

blue skied, gold sunned, winy 

aired, and all the world acknowl- 

edged her lightsome reign. The 
conifers weaved interminable patterns 
with their restless tips, moved eternally 
on their rooted feet. Down every sharp 
decline of the great hills themselves the 
bright streams leaped with laughter. 
Flowers bloomed in this and that shy 
recess, lightened the gloom beneath the 
huge, upstanding trees. 

And down from the fastnesses of Pan- 
ther Mountain where two had gone in 
the fall one came alone—a little lad with 
hair like wilted maize, eyes as blue 

- as the dome above and a beautiful 
forehead behind which were many 
possibilities, chief among them 
being the roads he should build 
in the future, the bridges he would 
hang above the roaring rivers, 
the unwatered wastes he would 
reclaim. 

He was thin to emaciation, all 
angular little bones and skin, and - 
the poor garments that had been 
politely passable when he and the 
thin man who was his father 
passed in through Conniston, hung 
in frank tatters at seat and knees 
and elbows. No hat covered the 
fair little head and he had been 
barefoot for a month, but despite 
all this there was about the child 
a quaint and simple dignity that 
made every mother-heart, behold- 
ing, ache with sympathy. And, 
grotesque adjunct to this dignity, 
it was the Ghost Horse of Panther 
Mountain that jogged sedately 
under him. 

The ancient nag, lost for three 
years in the deep hills, was all too 
glad to own a master once. more, 
to once more tread the beaten 
ways. 

It was dusk when the strange 
pair drew up before the one store 
of the little mountain town and all 
the personnel of such a place 
lounged on the store porch—the 
ancient grandsire, chewing his plug-cut 
and recalling the high days of the gold 
strikes, the rotund keeper of the store it- 
self, the lank, hobbledehoy boys, whit- 
tling and speculating idly on the future. 

The child pulled up on the hackamore, 
carefully made from straps cut from an 
old boot-top and precious beyond words, 
since it was the thin man’s last gift to his 
son, and the tired old horse stopped. 

“Mister,” piped the earnest young 
voice, ““where’s the man who took us up last 
year? The one who’s got Pete and Buck?” 

The storekeeper dropped the forward 
legs of his chair to the planks and stared, 
round-eyed. 

“By heck!” he said, “‘ain’t you th’ kid 
what went in last fall with a man—tall, 
thin feller with a cough?” 


gold. 


By Vingie E. Roe 
Writh a drawing by Lours Rogers 


The little boy winced as if he had 
struck him and his small chin drew up in 
a mass of puckers. 

He gulped twice, visibly, swallowed 
hard with a frank out-thrust of his 
scrawny, sun-burnt neck, and nodded. 

“Yep,” he said with an uncontrollable 
squeak. 

“Then where’s yore pap?” pursued the 
man in awe. 


ty HE Little Boy of Panther Moun- 
tain’ in Sunset for July made a 
big hit. 

The Boy, taught by Snamishta, the 
Indian, had finally won the wandering 
Ghost Horse to his hand and had found 
in rotting saddlebags a hoard of raw 
California 
mountains by the deaths of his father and 
his Indian friend, the Little Boy started 


It was a fine story. 


Left alone in the 


for Oregon with his treasure, riding the 
decrepit Ghost Horse. There the author 


left him, but our readers clamored for 


news of that trip and here it is—an even 
better story than the first! 

If you loved the Little Boy, coaxing 
the Ghost Horse back to obedience to a 
master, you will love him the more for the 
brave resourcefulness by which he “makes 
it through” against staggering odds. 





“Dead,” said the child sharply, “locked 
in—up—in—the cabin on the peak. I’m 
goin’ out to the railroad—to—the Oregon 
line. I’ve got this far.” 

The big man was of that blessed 
brotherhood whose hearts are situated 
on the right side, figuratively as well as 
literally, and he got up and came down 
off the steps. 

“You don’t say!” he ejaculated, kindly. 
“Now who you goin’ to when ye git to 
that line, little feller?” 

“Mr. Fred Grandison,” said the boy; 
“he’s a preacher and a good man and my 
father’s friend.” 

“T see,’ said the other; “and what 
town does he live in?” 

“Ashland.” 

The man reached up and _ patted the 


The Little Boy Makes It Through 


He Gets the Ghost Horse and the Saddlebags 
Across the Oregon Line 


small hand that lay so capably on the 
bleached and weatherworn pommel. 

“You’ve done right well,” he said ad- 
miringly, “right amazin’ well, and you 
come right on over an’ let my woman 
give ye some bread an’ milk, an’ put ye 
to bed as a child should be.” 

The little boy sighed with weariness 
but shook his head apologetically. 

“T’ll take the bread and milk, Mister,” 
he said steadily, “but if you don’t mind 
me and the Ghost Horse, we’ll take a bit 
of hay and stay together.” 

“Nonsense! There’s a bed at my house 
fer a little chap like you.” 

“I’m ever so much obliged,” re- 
iterated the child, “but the Ghost 
Horse, he—he ain’t been very 
long in from the hills, you know. 
He ain’t just used to—to other 
people and—and stables and 
things. I’d rather stay with him.” 

“Fer th’ love of Mike!’ said the 
man wonderingly, but try as he 
would he could get no other word. 
To every argument he put up the 
little lad opposed his polite, apolo- 
getic, but steady request to be 
allowed to stay with his horse. 

So the man, waddling with the 
weight that comes with abundance 
of good food and lack of exercise, 
led him across the dusty road to 
the white house among its lilacs. 
Here a sonsy woman, ejaculating 
and fluttering with that divine 
pity which has saved half the race 
from the despairs of earth, fed 
the boy and hovered about him 
while he ate like a famished pup. 
But hungry as he was he did not 
forget his manners with knife and 
fork, nor to thank his hosts with 
a quaint respect. 

Carrying a lantern, for the cool 
spring night was dark, the man 
took him to a big corral at the 
side of the road where the stage- 
coaches changed teams each day, 
and leading in the sorry nag, pro- 
ceeded to make such a veritable 
mountain of a hay-bed for the 
child as would have made him laugh like 
a linnet before his trouble came upon 
him. Now the blue eyes regarded it with 
a pucker in between. 

If only his father might sleep there 
under the gem-like stars. . . . 

When the man held up the lantern and 
looked down at him a line of tears was 
running down each cheek. 

“Damn!” said that worthy softly, 
“pore little kid!” 

He brought a pair of blankets from the 
house and made a couch fit for a king. 

“Ain’t there nothin’ more I kin do fer 
ye!” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” said the little boy; “‘take off 
my saddle, please. I want it for a pillow.” 

“Why, bless my heart,” cried the man, 
“you kin have a piller!”’ 
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“Put up your hands!” he cried shrilly. Casting horrified glances at the man on the ground, they obeyed 
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But the child would not have it. 

“TI sleep in my saddle,” he said simply; 
“it’s the way all scouts an’ plainsmen did, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes, sirree, it is,’ answered the man 
gravely, “‘an’ you're some good little 

‘scout yourself.” 

What rivers of anguish washed through 
the tired child’s soul only the stars and 
perhaps the old horse knew, the latter 
munching with huge, contented sighs at 
the edge of the mountainous bed. This 
was the time that his awful loss took toll 
of him, this night-time when he should 
have been nowhere but in his mother’s 
arms, safe in a house. But that mother 
had slept the same long sleep that held 
his daddy for almost half his short life 
and he was as much alone as the most 
abandoned kitten, left on a roadside to 
starve in its helplessness. But the little 
boy of Panther Mountain was not help- 
less. He had the Ghost Horse, his own 
possession by right of discovery and con- 
quest, he had the undaunted spirit of 
conquerors come down from his father’s 
line, and he had in the stiffened and dried 
old saddle bags beneath his head more 
raw gold than most men ever see. 


ig was that gold, found in the rotting sad- 
dlebags on the captured Ghost Horse, 
which had caused his father anguish in 
the last lone days of his fight, which had 
made him give the boy minute directions 
and tell him to go down from the moun- 
tains when he should find himself alone— 
to Conniston—to the railroad in the Sac- 
ramento valley—to the good man at the 
Oregon line. 

The stars were bright and blue—like 
his father’s eyes—the wind in the pines 
like his husky voice—oh, his father! His 
one and only friend! But the stars and 
the voice and the grief faded out and the 
little boy to whom Snamishta the Indian 
had taught his lore of hill and river be- 
cause he would “go far’—this lone little 
fellow who breasted the world—slept. 

He was up by dawn. The old horse 
nudged him awake with a soft nose and 
he rolled out of his vast sweet bed with 
first a laugh, then a sober sigh as he re- 
membered. Who that has lost does not 
know that awful moment with the first 
waking when one, who has forgotten with 
blessed sleep, remembers? 

But morning is the time for hope, for 
healing. And besides the big man was 
calling lustily for breakfast and the little 
boy went gravely in and washed his face 
at the trough on the porch. 

“Did ye sleep well, little man, dear?” 
the woman wanted to know and he made 
his manners finely. Even his father 
would have been proud of the way he 
carried himself in his first big venture. 

That was a busy morning. He was 
vested with full authority and he gave 
Pete and Buck and the wagon to the man 
who had wintered them. He answered 
a thousand questions and had hard work 
to get away. But get away he did at last 
with his pockets full of lunch, a gold piece 
in his hand and a motherly kiss on his 
wide forehead. 

He struck bravely away up over the 
fifty miles of mountain stage road where 
there were but two lone high ranch houses, 
and he was scarcely out of sight when the 

(ig man put in a call over the rural long- 
distance line for Mr. Fred Grandison of 
Ashland, Oregon. 





Who that has traveled the big moun- 
tains, the land of great distances, does not 
know the wonder and the glory of the 
world that spread before him? 

The earth went up and up toward the 
high vault of the sky, the vast spread of 
green where the pines and the firs and the 
hemlocks lay up along the slopes like 
finely woven tapestry was sweet to the 
eye as the carpets of Paradise. Sweet 
bright waters leaped and laughed on 
every side. 

And the silence was profound. 
ye is little bird life in these giant 
ills. 

Once and again a sinuous path in the 
dust of the stage road showed where a 
snake had wriggled its way across, a hawk 
sat like a carven thing on the topmost 
sprig of a pine tree and once a doe and 
two young fawns leaped away up the 
mountain side. 

They did not make very good time 
because there was no need and beside the 
Ghost Horse was old and his master would 
not push him. So night overtook them 
high on the shoulder of the Black Jack 
grade. This was a dry camp and a cold 
one and the boy was very lonely. He 
watched the horse eat until the sun went 
down and the short twilight had spent 
itself. Then he drew him close in and 
tied him to a manzanita bush under which 
he bestowed his own small self, wrapped 
in the saddle blanket. He had had a hard 
job getting the stiff old latigo straps un- 
tied and the saddle off, but he wanted 
that blanket. Therefore he did it. He 
slept hard and never knew that the coy- 
otes sang their shivery chorus from the 
opposite slope, nor that a little, timid 
rown bear, happily down-wind from 
them, since the Ghost Horse hated bears, 
rocked on its padded feet and sniffed 
their scent. 

Early next day he met the stage coach 
going in and the driver, a smiling fellow 
who knew every soul in those mountains, 
stopped and asked him many questions. 

He was high in the hills by now, almost 
ready to cross the divide. By ten of the 
morning he was on the very crest of the 
grade and all the distant world of the 
mountains and the head of the far big 
valley lay opened out before him. 


ey: along that lonesome land three men 
were coming, on foot, slowly, taking 
their time, since they had all the time in the 
world. They were frankly of that gentry 
which infests the West like ants—the 
brotherhood of the blanket-roll, the 
“turkey” in their parlance, of the tin-can 
in the fire, the nondescript garments and 
the inevitable pipe. Constantly drifting, 
content in no place and at nothing, work- 
ing a day—two days—picking flaws with 
all in authority, sneering at wealth, speak- 
ing fluently a speech all their own which 
abounded in keen maxims and the in- 
flaming statistics of those who “earned 
ten dollars and got four,” throwing up 
their jobs and starting on. Of the three 
two were openly what they were, coarse, 
selfish, cynical, unshaven tramps, but 
the third had once been of another type. 
He was a big man, a powerful fellow, with 
a face that gave the observant beholder 
a feeling of regret, it had so palpably once 
been fine. 

Noon came in the hills, clear, steady, 
warm with sun and cool with winds. 
It found the travelers toward the Oregon 
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line an hour from the top of the grade. 
Very gravely the boy sighted at the 
golden orb in the heavens and decided 
it was time for lunch. He cast about for 
provender for his ancient friend and found 
a grassy glade, set in that spot as by a 
special arrangement, where a soft carpet 
of grass invited. He turned aside and 
dismounted, his thin little legs dangling 
as he slid from the old saddle. 

Sliding down he saw, far across the 
slant of the hill, a black speck that 
pointed vividly the tip of a dead pine, 
shining and white in the sunlight. 

“That’s a hawk,”: the child said aloud 
in the stillness. “‘I ought to shoot him.” 
He hung on the side of the horse, debating. 

“Yes,” he nodded, “I’d ought to do it. 
If I don’t he’ll catch a bird for dinner and 
eat it alive, and one for supper, maybe, 
and tomorrow it’ll be a chipmunk or a 
squirrel. He’s a killer and always will 


bes) But—”’ 


HE small fingers that had loosed the 

rifle were still a moment in indecision. 

“But I haven’t any more cartridges 
beside this one.” 

For a long time he hung there, debating, 
a line between the bright blue eyes. The 
Ghost Horse heaved a windy sigh and 
moved on his creaking joints. And sud- 
denly, without warning, there crashed 
into the little glade three men—the gen- 
try of the road! 

Now many a grown man with nothing 
about him of value would have given 
these strangers a wide berth on an un- 
frequented way, and it was no matter for 
wonder that the Ghost Horse, long un- 
accustomed to the sight of humans, should 
leap away, scattering his master and the 
gun en route. But the little boy of Pan- 
ther Mountain was not easily daunted. 
His first thought was of his horse. There- 
fore he gathered himself and gave chase. 
In the edge of the dusty road he caught 
him. It.was only a step across and the 
tramps followed. 

“Ho, kid!” one greeted him, “where 
you goin’?” 

The boy, not liking their looks, scram- 
bled back into the saddle, but the speaker 
barred his way. 

“To Ashland, Oregon,”’ said the lad. 

“What th’ hell!’ ejaculated the tall 
man, “alone?” 

“Sure,” said the boy briefly. He sat 
still and regarded them with eyes in which 
the black pupils were swiftly covering 
the blue. 

Not in all the lonesome months in the 
mountains, at no time on his solitary 
ride, had he felt fear as he felt it now. 
He would have viewed a panther lashing 
its tail in the trail before him with a less 
contracted heart. 

One of them laughed and winked at the 
others. 

“Vl bet he’s got a hand-out in them 
saddlebags,” he said; “now ain’t you, 
kid?” 

“No, sir,” said the boy, “it’s in my 
pockets.” 

“Well, it’s close to noon,” the speaker 
squinted a bleary eye at the clear sun- 
light slanting down, “‘an’ we might’s well 
eat. S’pose you join us?” 

“No,” said the boy again, “I’m in a 
hurry.” 

“Oh, well, we ain’t.” 

And reaching out a dirty hand he took 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Miss Belle Fligelman, university graduate, suffragette, news- 
paper woman and press agent, helped elect Montana's 


“Congressman,” Miss Jeannette Rankin, and is now 


very analytical and has 
the faculty of looking at 
things from an angle us- 
ually invisible to the aver- 
age person. 


Cari H. Getz. 
T-a. 


E stood in the narrow 

doorway of his box- 
car office and squinted his 
eyes as he peered out into 
the glaring sunlight. 

“Hey, you,” he called 
to the correspondent who 
was passing, “if you're 
going to fie any stuff, get 
it in early; ’'m not gonna 
punch this key all night 
tonight, believe me.’ 

“Coming up, old top,” 
answered the newspaper- 
man; “got to get a type- 
writer, then a II be with 
you in a minute.’ 

Murphy pia back 
into the gloom of his office 
and sank into the battered 
old chair before his instru- 
ment. Several routine 
messages lay on the table 





one of Miss Rankin’s secretaries in Washington before him and he pro- 


SK any newspaper man in Mon- 
tana who is the most popular 
newspaper man in his state and 
he will probably name a woman. 

Everybody knows about Miss Jean- 
nette Rankin, Montana’s “Congress- 
man,” but few outside of that state have 
heard about Miss Belle Fligelman, who 
probably did as much as anyone else to 
elect Miss Rankin and who today i is one 
of Miss Rankin’s secretaries in Washing- 
ton. 

Miss Fligelman was born in Helena, 
Montana. She was graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin and is a student 
of political and social problems. Previous 
to her graduation she was appointed 

“one of hve men” to be commencement 
orators, a distinction that had_ been 
granted to only one other woman in the 
history of the university. While in col- 
lege she spoke for suffrage in the Wiscon- 
sin legislature. After graduation she 
worked on Victor Berger's newspaper, 
The Leader, in Milwaukee and later did 
free lance work in New York. Still later 
she returned to Helena and did reporting 
and suffrage-stumping around the state 
in the Montana campaign of 1914. While 
editor of the Montana Progressive, a 
weekly newspaper published at Helena, 
she heard that Miss Rankin was going to 
run for Congress and, being a friend, she 
offered her services as press agent. News- 
paper men in Montana today are still 
commenting upon the amount of space 
Miss Rankin received during the cam- 
paign which ended with her election. 

Miss Fligelman is anything but con- 
ventional. While a reporter for the 
Helena Independent she was constantly 
working on her own initiative. She 1 
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ceeded to send them. 
When he finished he turned away from 
the key with a good- natured grunt, and 
remarked, casually: ‘‘Some hot, eh?” 

The fellow who sat fan- 
ning himself on the high 
step just outside the door 
looked up. For a moment, 
however, he did not speak. 

‘Then: 

“Say, Murph, were you 
here during the raid?’ 

“Which raid?” asked 
Murphy. “There were 
two, you know. Pancho 
Villa led one, and those 
bughouse newspaper guys 
held another when they 
descended on Columbus 
after the shooting was 
over.” 

The man on the step 
grinned. 

“But where were you 
during the scrap?” he 
continued. 

Murphy cogitated. 
“Well,” he said finally, 
“maybe when I wasn’t 
running I was hiding under 
the bed. And when all 
these swell heroes around 
here tell you how they 
stood bravely forth in the 
street and battled Villa 
and his fine little gang of 
bandits, just take it from 
me that they’ ve got an 
overdose of imagination. 
There wasn’t a man in this 
town that wasn’t scared 
green. Some of them are 
running yet. 


Interesting 








“As for me, I was sleeping like a log 
when the row started. “The noise awaken- 
ed me and I thought at first it was a 
thunderstorm. Then I realized a battle 
was on. Oh, boy, I was scared! I 
bounced out of bed and climbed into my 
clothes faster than I ever did anything 
in my life before. ‘The only reason 
stopped to lace my shoes was because I 
realized I could run faster. 

“When I got out into the street I 
couldn’t distinguish much of anything. 
It was very dark, you know, and the only 
way a fellow could see was by the glare 
of the fires the bandits had_ started. 
Vaguely I got the impression of groups of 
horsemen firing from the street. But 
believe me, I wasn’t anxious to get im- 
pressions of any kind just then. When I 
fully recovered my senses I found myself 
at my key in the railroad station. Some- 
how it seemed to soak into me that it 
was my duty to get to that telegraph 
instrument—and 1 it was twenty-four hours: 
before [ left it.’ 

That’s the story of Operator Murphy, 
one man who was present in Columbus at 
the time of the Villa raid who doesn’t 
claim to be a hero. While bullets were 
flying he was flashing El Paso and Doug- 
las for help. They brought his meals to 
him that day on a tin tray, and he ate 
with one hand and ticked off the raid 
story with the other; fifteen thousand 
words he sent, and finally, when the 
world had heard the tale of attack and 





W. F. Murphy, telegraph operator, only man in Columbus. 
during Villa's raid who did not claim to be a hero. Yet 
he stayed at the key twenty-four hours at a stretch 
to get a fifteen-thousand-word story through 
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massacre, Operator Murphy was taken 
away from his key, exhausted. 

Like Rockefeller’s wealth, the words 
Murphy has sent since that eventful 
morning would have to be counted by the 
millions, for he handled the major portion 
of all telegraphic matter concerning 
Pershing’s expedition into Mexico. Co- 
lumbus was the base for the line of com- 
munication which connected the Punitive 
Expedition with the United States. 

Mark Larkin. 


U4. 
Pome RANCHES. C. AXTELL “of 


Bellingham, the only woman on 
the United States Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Commission, is virtually “mother” 
to half a million men and women working 
in the United States. She was appointed 
vice-chairman by President Wilson, and is 
the only woman ever named by any presi- 
dent for such a federal position. 

At present writing, Mrs. Axtell is 
inspecting the naval station and arsenal 
at Bremerton, with respect to the con- 
ditions under which the civilian men and 
women work. Her duties are to protect 
employees of Uncle Sam from endanger- 
ing their lives over carelessly guarded 
machinery. She has personally visited 
and made a survey of every arsenal and 
navy yard in the country, and her visit to 
Bremerton completes the last lap of her 
round-the-country tour. She spoke in the 
highest terms of the working conditions 


President Wilson waived precedent in appointing Mrs. 
Frances C. Axtell of Bellingham to the U.S. Employees’ 


Compensation Commission. She is thereby “mother” 


to half a million working men and women 











of the Mare Island yard, 
asserting that it was far 
superior to any other in 
the United States that she 
had visited, and expressed 
the hope that the Bremer- 
ton yard, situated so near 
her own home, would 
excel even the California 
one. 

Mrs. Axtell was a mem- 
ber of the Washington 
State Legislature in 1913, 
and was an unsuccessful 
candidate for Congress at 
the last elections. 

Immediately after her 
appointment some months 
ago, Mrs. Axtell left Bell- 
ingham for Washington, 
D. C., to assume her new 
duties. The first was to 
survey the arsenals and 
navy yards of the United 
States, and to introduce 
into each the safety de- 
vices which privately 
owned concerns have 
adopted, to accord with 
state compensation laws. 

The newly created 
Council of National De- 
fense requested her to 
make a report on her work from the view- 
point of women in industry, and she has 
completed compiling an interesting report 
forthe board. Inthisreport 
she suggests that women 
might do a vast deal of the 
‘work now performed by 
men in the arsenals. They 
might, for one thing, make 
the government uniforms, 
as well, if not better, than 
the men who now manu- 
facture them. Also they 
might safely be relied 
upon for most of the small 
arms which are made in 
the arsenals, and could 
also make all the rope and 
twine that is used. She 
sees no limit to women’s 
ability in any of the sug- 
gested spheres, and her 
opinion is given after a 
keen, careful study of 
the situation from many 
angles. 

Mrs. Axtell’s excep- 
tional business qualifica- 
tions do not detract a whit 
from her womanly attri- 
butes, and the merry 
twinkle in her eye demon- 
strates the gladness with 
which she imbues every 
duty, whether it leads 
over the trails of navy 
yards and arsenals or to 
the pleasant nook by the 
home hearth in her west- 
ern dwelling at Belling- 
ham, Washington. 

Acnes L. Hucues. 





Because Stanley Baker knows how it feels to be a “down and 


outer” he has evolved a humanitarian plan that has suc- 
ceeded in saving 10,000 discouraged men from charity 


and he is still actively on the job for the Y.M.C.A. 


Sie ten thousand men from char- 
ity—instilling them with enough 
confidence and “‘pep” to get out and find 
their own jobs—is something of a record 
for a man who a few years ago was him- 
self a “down and outer,” walking the 
pavements of Eastern cities and wonder- 
ing where his next meal was to come 
from. The thing that prevented him 
from actually throwing himself upon 
charity was an accidental idea; the same 
idea, in fact, that later became the sure 
foundation for his own successful work in 
rescuing other men from a like fate. 
Stanley Baker, who is known in Y. M. 
C. A. circles of this country as the 
“Daddy” of the present vocational-em- 
ployment work of that organization, had 
all the executive ability necessary to 
command a salary well along in four fig- 
ures. He was assistant to an Eastern 
railroad president, had been manager of 
five or six telephone companies and also 
knew the life insurance and real-estate- 
selling game. But Baker, like a lot of 
other men, wasn’t panic-proof. The dis- 
turbance of 1907 inished him financially 
and he went out after a job, like any 
ordinary man. It was then that he 
formed a rather bitter acquaintance with 
hard city pavements, impertinent office 
boys and, eventually, actual want. The 
weeks and months that followed proved 
so discouraging that the East seemed 
hopeless, and with the help of a small 
sum gained from railroad stock, which he 
fairly gave away, he struck for the West, 
landing in Portland unknown, well-nigh 
penniless and not at all the same Baker 
he had been back in Philadelphia a year 
before. But on the way out he had had 
a little time to think over his plight and 
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George W. Fisk, in his fiddle-shop in Colorado on his 79th 
birthday, with his 162nd violin, finished that day. 


Many of the world’s most famous musicians 


have played upon his instruments 


to formulate a sort of philosophy of job- 
getting which he determined to put into 
practice in a new field. He knew he could 
sell life insurance and real estate; why in 
the name of common sense couldn’t he 
sell his services—in other words, himself? 

And he did—to a Portland bank; later, 
to the Portland Y. M. C. A. where, as 
vocational-employment director, he be- 
gan to tell other fellows out of a job how 
to sell their services, too. 

Stanley Baker’s ministry (that’s what 
it amounts to) on the Pacific Coast has 
continued for more than seven years. 
With an army of ten thousand men al- 
ready placed in positions to his credit, 
Baker is now in Los Angeles looking for 
more men with problems to conquer. 
For, be it remembered, Baker doesn’t get 
a job fora man. The gospel he preaches 
to men out of work simply makes them 
get out and hustle instead of hanging 
around an employment office to be fed 
jobs out of a spoon. 

Salesmanship and shoe leather, Mr. 
Baker says, are a winning combination. 
He explained further to me: 

“The man seeking employment has 
just three things to sell—muscle, brains 
and character. They can be sold only in 
combination. The price they bring will 
be determined by the elements which 
most largely predominate in the combina- 
tion. Our long suit determines our pay— 
and our chances in the future; that’s 
certain. 

“For the six years I was in charge of 
the advisory and employment departme nt 
of the Portland Young Men’s Christian 
Association, we had 11,977 calls for men 
and boys from employers. We filled 
9924 positions, ranging in salary from 
$20 to $400 a month. During that time, 
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also, I had personal inter- 
views with 96,000 boys and 
men ranging in age from 
fourteen to eighty-two 
years of age, all seeking 
employment. 

“About seventy per 
cent of those coming to 
us for employment, when 
asked ‘What can you do?” 


would reply, ‘Most any- 
thing.’ Now, Anything 
and Nothing are more 


nearly synonymous than 
any other two words in the 
English language, when 
they apply to a job. But 
a lot of these men were 
lacking. Some of them 
were minus an eye, some 
a hand, some a foot; but 
the majority were minus 
an intelligence that has a 
commercial value. They 
needed more self-esteem 
and self-confidence in pre- 
senting their case to the 
employer. 

“There’s hardly any; 
thing that takes the ‘pep’ 
out of a man like losing a 
job. Many of them feel 
like throwing themselves 
helplessly on the commu- 
nity; ‘ thousands actually 
do that. Now, then, I tell 
men this: ‘Size up your 
commercial value. Know 
what you can do best, how 
much you are worth to your employer. 

“‘Tist at least fifty firms that could 
utilize your commercial value to the best 
advantage; 

“<Call upon the same firms and talk 
with the same party at least four suc- 
cessive times before abandoning him as 
hopeless.’ 

“To those in immediate need, who 
haven’t time to pick and choose, I say: 

‘Start on a given street and go into 
every business place where you think you 
can make a dollar for the owner; see the 
manager or proprietor; look him straight 
in the eye and give him the following 
plain talk: ‘‘Have you a hard, dirty job 
that no one else wants? I’m the man for 
the job. I’m honest, not afraid of work 
and I can do ev erything you want done. 
When do I start?”’ There are hundreds 
of proofs in my office that men get jobs 
this way even at times when there is sup- 
posed to be a glut of labor on the market.” 
Marc N. Goopnow. 


Uart, 
EORGE W. FISK, sometimes called 


the Stradivatius of the West, finished 

his one hundred sixty-second violin on 
May 30 last, his seventy-ninth birthday. 
For forty-one years Fisk has followed 
the violin-making business in Greeley, 
Colorado. Violin-making, however, with 
George Fisk is more than a business. It 
is life itself, and consequently no instru- 
ment is allowed to leave his shop until it 
is the best his hand and heart can fashion. 
Musicians the world over own and play 
Fisk’s violins. If you want to visit his 
shop you must look for it among a grove 
of giant cottonwood trees which were set 
out by Fisk half a century ago when they 
were mere riding whips. Fisk has been 





on duty in his shop practically every day 
since the spring of 1876. From eight in 
the morning until late afternoon he works, 
stopping only long enough to dine. He 
never takes a nap; he may allow himself 
that privilege “if he gets old,” he says. 

Fisk’s fiddle-shop is an ‘objective of 
musicians and educationists who visit 
northern Colorado, for he is a philosopher 
as well as a violin maker, a man worth 
coming miles to see. He says he can 
hardly remember when he began to make 
violins. As a boy he lived in Bennington, 
Vermont, and was always putting bits of 
wood together to make fiddles. When he 
moved with his parents to Hoosick, N. Y., 
he went into the mills there and became 
an expert pattern maker for parts of 
machines, but he spent his spare time 
carving out violins and fiddling, for he 
knew music without learning it. Then 
came the Civil war and his enlistment in 
the second Vermont regiment and in 
1870 he joined the Union colonists and 
helped to found the city of Greeley. 

Edward Remenyi found Fisk and his 
shop one day and the two lovers of music 
became fast friends. The great violinist 
said: “‘Fisk makes violins to the glory of 
God just as Stradivarius did. I used to 
play a Strad, then a woman who loved me 
gave me a Joseph Guarnarius, but now I 
have discarded both for a Fisk violin.” 

If you are a particular friend of Fisk 
he may allow you to rummage through 
his desk and read letters from Ysaye, 
Camillo Urso, Emma Abbott, David 
Fisher, George Lehman, the orchestra 
leader Stark, and those from musicians 
of lesser fame, all pouring out their ap- 
preciation of Fisk’s violins and_ their 
affection for the man who made them. 

On the rafters in the shop are rare 
pieces of wood ready to be made into 
sounding boards of violins, for Fisk 
intends to continue his work and has 
already begun the neck of his one 
hundred sixty-third instrument. The 
wood which he has accumulated has 
seasoned for years and consists mostly of 
pieces of old furniture whose viclin 
value he easily detected, for he is a 
connoisseur of woods. Bottles of varnish, 
bits of woollen cloth used for rubbing 
down, violin patterns, parts of instru- 
ments, strings, glue lie on the workshop 
table in systematic array. Nearby stands 
a rack holding the two hundred different, 
delicate tools which he uses, and so often 
has he handled them and so carefully does 
he return each to its place that he can 
select any particular one in the dark. 

In the daytime it. is George Fisk the 
painstaking, practical worker who greets 
you, but if your friendship warrants your 
lifting the latch when the late summer 
twilight lingers in the little shop, or in the 
cold winter evenings when the firelight 
plays over its walls, it is then you find 
the real Fisk. Down from their cupboards 
he takes his violins, caressing each in 
turn; then, finally selecting one, he draws 
his bow across it. He wanders from 
strains of one opera to those of others, 
then at last he settles down to the ex- 
quisite melody of improvisation. And 
as you sit and listen you think with 
Elbert Hubbard who said: “To see and 
hear George Fisk play the violin makes 
you think of long ago, when all days were 
May days and sorrows were unguessed.” 

Grace Norcross ALLEN. 





RY 


ome in the 


ONG ago, in an old book- 
and-art shop in an old 
city, I saw the picture of 
a window. It was a col- 

ored print of a low, deep and 
perfectly proportioned casement 
opening out. Above, a long val- 
ance nearly met the cottage ceil- 
ing, and plants were growing in 
round green pots on the broad 
shelf below. This type, you 
think, may be seen in any 
hedged-in English village? Ah, 
but it may not! It had a homey- 
ness, a charm, that window. It 
hinted of the fireside, at the same 
time suggesting the out-of-doors. 
It tantalized; it murmured of 
green meadows, of morning 
shadows on a winding river, of 
a spring when the world was 
young. I had seen windows be- 
fore: I’ve seen them _ since. 
Mullioned or Gothic or Flemish 
or flower-decked dormer win- 
dows, but never, in any country, 
have I seen one with the persistent charm 
of that one. And it was E. A. Abbey 
who drew it. 

After seeing that window, at no time 
in the ensuing three years before we built 
a house did | question the size or shape of 
glass that would give light to my easy 
chair, my books, the declining days of 
me! I had both night-and-day dreams 
about that window. As for the guests 
who were to look through it with me, they 
were to see not only the broad, bold 
sweep of California’s Sierra Madres be- 
yond the eucalyptus skyline, but more— 
much more. My window must re-create 
a subtle atmosphere; not so much true to 
type as true to the state of mind! For 
the same sort of mental process enters 
into the building of all houses. There is 
more latitude in the big house, a wider 
choice of architecture, more room for en- 
chanting embroideries, but also larger 
possibilities of failure. And the failure 





Only a casement; but it has a million-dollar view 


Planning to Live 
ina Window 


of a big house is gross, while the failure of 
a small one has many extenuating cir- 
cumstances. Often it is due to a lean and 
hungry purse, where the big house fails 
through bad judgment or sheer bad taste. 
It is a virtue inherent to building that, 
by creating beauty in a place which “was 
without form and void,’ a mountain 
camp may become as satisfying as a town 
house. I don’t say this is true of archi- 
tects who have their livings to make, but 
it is true of the amateur builder. He is 
not thinking so much of faithfulness to 
type as of individual distinction. He has 
more of an eye on some effect, some inti- 
mate detail like a porch, a patio, a sun- 
room, something he thinks he would like to 
live with and around which he will build his 
house. And from this method, apparently 
the most rash and haphazard in the world, 
there will often emerge an unusual little 
house. It was after this manner that our 
own little place grew from a window. 





When it came to the actual 
building we faced the grim fact 
of a triangle lot—of 115 feet of 
front fading to nothing in the 
rear. It was incumbent now to 
forget windows and put one’s best 
foot forward. And for a little 
house, we did. A low, long, wide- 
eaved front boldly eked out 
by porches and pergolas until in 
effect, a cottage of misleading 
proportions fitted the lot. It 
had originally but five, and at 
no time more than six rooms. 
A large living-dining room, a 
small study, a long hall in the 


center from which two bed- 
rooms and a_ bath opened, 
kitchen, screen-porch, maid’s 


room and appurtenances being 
in a little wing in the rear. This 
is a good plan for the small, in- 
formal dwelling. Privacy and a 
garden we could ensure with 
hedges at the sides. For us, 
gazing so often in wonder, but 
without envy, on the large American- 
villa type of house with its wide, 
green and perfectly public lawn, pri- 
vacy and a garden were as essential as 
a picturesque window. Vines would 
spring up to meet the eaves, the eaves 
would lend protecting shadows to the 
vines. 

And the window, was it when finished 
the window of my dream, the old window 
of the colored print? It was not. You 
can see that at a glance, although it is a 
nice window. Maybe Abbey’s window 
is like that Inn at Burford where Steven- 
son lay listening for the highwayman’s 
whip to rattle on the paneled door. It 
was in vain he listened. It is in vain I 
try to catch the essence of that window. 
These things can not be willed. And yet 
—and yet—though I should know better, 
I still think that the charm of that win- 
dow, if imperishable, is not incommuni- 


cable! Maup M. Keck. 





The broad, bold sweep of the Sierra Madre mountains rising beyond the eucalyptus skyline—all this through a pane of glass! 
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W hen Autumn Comes to Seattle 

















Waning of summer sees no waning of beauty in Seattle's gardens. Old-fashioned flowers in familiar variety lend fragrance to the C. 
Winter will bloom gaily on the Alfred Raymond terraces, for they D. Stimson home in its emerald setting. The hedges are English 
are planned, like their rivals, for perennial and varied charm in type. A massive wall surrounds part of the beautiful enclosure 














A waterfall, a pool, a sparkling fountain, an arched grotto of stone. “Come oft to the house of thy friends, Lest weeds grow in the 
Fairies only are lacking in A. B, Stuart's wildwood retreat, path” is the quaint message inscribed over the entrance to 
and who knows that they do not dance there on moonlit nights? Faraway, the fascinating lakeside garden of Frank McDermott 





A marble pool, classic construction and delicacy of color scheme Five thousand bulbs and a superb variety of other plants 
characterize the half-acre of landscape loveliness enclosing embellish the sunken gardens of A. I. Bouffleur on : 
the R. D. Merrill home. Climbing trees yield the shore of Lake Washington; a notable 


their fruit and lend decorative value combination of formality and freedom 
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The pen that “the boys” can carry in 
their pockets or kit with absolute safety. 
It cannot leak and the point is always 
protected when not in use. The ink 
is self-contained. Even a small size 
Waterman’s Ideal will write thousands 
of words with one filling. Starts to write 
the minute point touches paper; will 
not miss fire or blot. The ink is scien- 
tifically and safely controlled by the 
Waterman Spoon Feed. Quickly refilled 
when empty. Waterman’s Ideal is 
strong and durable. It will withstand 
the hard usage of Army and Navy life 
and serve for years in after-the-war 
times. Waterman’s Ideal service is the 
only service that extends throughout the 
world, assuring pen and point being 
suited to the hand and writing of its 
owner, permanent satisfaction and local 
attention. 


Avoid substitutes. Folder on request. 


At Best Retail Stores 
L. E. Waterman Co., New York 


Boston Chicago Sanfrancisco Montreal 
London Paris Milan Buenos Aires 








+) “SafetyType 
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Spanish Doubloons 


(Continued from page 20) 


He blinked a little. ‘“Ah—quite so!’ he 
murmured, recovering himself gallantly. 
“One of those chaps that backed Goliath 
against David, what?” 

From this conversational impasse we 
were rescued by the interposition of the 
gentleman opposite, whose small twinkling 
eyes had been taking me in with intentness. 

“T did some flittin’ about that little 
old burg on my own hook,” he informed 
us, “and what I got to say is, it needs 
wakin’ up. Yes, sir, a bunch of live ones 
from the U. S. A. would shake up that 
little old graveyard so you wouldn’t know 
it. I might have took a hand in it myself, 
if I hadn’t have met up with Miss Browne 
and your a’nt. Yes, sir, I had a slick 
little proposition or two up my sleeve. 
Backed by some of the biggest capital 
in the U. S. A.—in fact, there’s a bunch 
of fellers up there in God’s country that’s 
pretty sore on old H. H. for passin’ things 
up this way. Kep’ the wires hummin’ 
for two-three days, till they seen I wasn’t 
to be switched, and then the Old Man 
himself—no use mentionin’ names, but I 
guess you know who I mean—Wall 
Street would quick enough, anyway 
—the Old Man himself threatened to 
put his yacht in commission and come 
down to find out what sort of little game 
H. H. was playin’ on him. But I done 
like Br’er Rabbit—jest lay low. Hamil- 
ton H. Tubbs knows a good thing when he 
sees it about as quick as the next one— 
and he knows enough to keep mum about 
it too!” 

“None can appreciate more profoundly 
than myself your ability to maintain 
that reserve so necessary to the success 
of this expedition,” remarked Miss 
Browne weightily from the far end of 
the table. “It is to be wished that 
other members of our party, though 
tenderly esteemed, and never more than 
now when weakness of body temporarily 
overpowers strength of soul, had shared 
your powers of secrecy!” 


HIS shaft was aimed quite obviously 

at me, and as at the moment I could 
think of nothing in reply short of hurling 
a plate I sank into a silence which seemed 
to be contagious, for it spread through- 
out the table. Three or four rough- 
looking men, of whom one, a certain 
Captain Magnus, belonged to our party 
and the rest to the ship, continued 
vigorously to hack their way through 
the meal with clattering knives and 
forks. Of other sounds there were none. 
Such gloom weighed heavily on the genial 
spirits of Mr. Tubbs, and he lightened 
it by rising to propose a toast. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, to her now 
unfortunately laid low by the pangs of 
mal de mer—our friend and boney dear, 
Miss Harding!” 

This was bewildering, for neither by 
friend nor foe could Aunt Jane be called 
boney. Later, in the light of Mr. Tubbs’s 
passion for classical allusion, I decided to 
translate it bona dea, and consider the 
family complimented. At the moment 
I sat stunned, but Miss Browne with 
greater self-possession majestically in- 
clined her head and said: 


“In the name of our absent friend, I 
thank you.” 

In spite of wistful looks from the 
beautiful youth as we rose from the 
table, and the allurement of a tropic 
moon, I remained constant to duty and 
Aunt Jane, and immured myself in her 
stateroom, where I passed an_ enliv- 
ening evening listening to her moans. 
She showed a faint returning spark of 
life when I mentioned Cuthbert Vane, 
and raised her head to murmur that he 
was Honorable and she understood though 
not the heir still likely to inherit and 
perhaps after all Providence— 

The unspoken end of Aunt Jane’s 
sentence pursued me into dreams in 
which an unknown gentleman broke 
his neck in an obliging manner riding 
to hounds and left Apollo heir to the 
title and estates. 


Ill 


if was fortunate that I slept well in 
my narrow berth on board the Rufus 
Smith, for the next day was one of trial. 
Aunt Jane had recovered what Mr. 
Tubbs, with deprecating coughs behind 
his hand, alluded to as her sea-legs, 
and staggered forth wanly, leaning on 
the arm of Miss Higglesby-Browne. 
Yes, of Miss Browne, while I, Aunt 
Jane’s own niece, trotted meekly in the 
rear with a cushion. Already I had 
begun to realize how fatally I had 
underrated the lady of the hyphen, in 
imagining I had only to come and see 
and conquer Aunt Jane. The grim and 
boney one had made hay while the sun 
shone—while I was idling in California, 
and those criminally supine cousins 
were allowing Aunt Jane to run about 
New York at her own wild will. Miss 
Higglesby-Browne had her own collar 
and tag on Aunt Jane now, while she, 
so complete was her perversion, fairly 
hugged her slavery and called it free- 
dom. Yes, she talked about her Eman- 
cipation and her Soul-force and _ her 
Individuality, prattling away like a child 
that has learned its lesson well. 

“Mercy, aunty, what long words!” I 
cried gaily, sitting down beside her and 
patting her hand. Usually I can do 
anything with her when I pet her up a 
bit. But the eye of Miss Heese 
Browne was on her—and Aunt Jane 
actually drew a little away. 

“Really, Virginia,” she said, feebly 
endeavoring to rise to the occasion as 
she knew Miss Browne would have her 
rise, “really, while it’s very nice to see 
you and all that, still I hope you realize 
that I have had a—a deep Soul-ex- 
perience, and that I am no longer to be 
—trifled with and—and treated as if I 
were—amusing. I am really at a loss 
to imagine why you came. I wrote you 
that I was in the company of most 
trusted friends.” 

“Friends?” I echoed aggrievedly. 
“Friends are all very well, of course, 
but when you and I have just each 
other, aunty, I think it is unkind of you 
to expect me to stay thousands of miles 
away from you all by myself.” 

“But it was you who sent me to 
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Winchester Model 12 
Hammerless Shotgun. 


Why more duck hunters 


choose this model than any other 


If there’s ever a place where you need a 
gun that’s a hundred per cent reliable, it’s 
when you’re down in the damp salt marshes 
after duck. 

Whatcver gun you may start with, if you 
keep on long enough, you will come around 
to the Winchester Model 12 Repeater. It is 
the favorite in the long run with old duck 
shooters. 


In the damp salt air of the seashore and 
Swamps this gun never ‘‘gums.’”’ Under the 
most severe conditions it is a sure-fire, sure- 
to-work Repeater. It will not jam, catch or 
fail to extract the empty shell. It ‘‘feels’’ 
right, “comes up” right, and is right. It 
works smoothly in any position. 

At the distance at which you get most 
chances at ducks, this gun shoots an effec- 
tive uniform pattern of great game-getting 
penetration. 


The pattern that brings down 
the game 


The remarkable game-getting pattern of 
the Winchester Model 12 (or the Model 97 
for those who prefer a hammer gun) shooting 
its own standard ammunition, is the result 
of infinite care taken in boring the barrel. 

The right amount of choke for different 
loads has been worked out after exhaustive 
experiment. Result: a pattern that spreads 







out evenly—neither too scattered nor too 
bunched—and lands with lots of steam be- 
hind it. 


The barrel is the gun 


Men who know guns realize that the ac- 
curacy and durability of a gun lie in the 
barrel. On the quality of the barrel depends 
the quality of the gun. There is absolutely 
no difference in the standard of quality of 
the barrel on the highest and lowest priced 
Winchester guns. With Winchester the 
barrel is the gun and the single standard 
of quality has been attained only by the 
most unremitting attention to the boring, 
finishing and testing of the barrel. 


The Winchester barrel 


The barrel of the Winchester Model 
12 has been bored to micrometer meas- 
urements for the pattern it is meant to 
make. Thedegree of choke exactly offsets 
the tendency of the shot to spread. Until 
its pattern proves up to Winchester stand- 
ard, the gun cannot leave the factory. The 
Nickel Steel construction preserves the orig- 
inal accuracy forever. The Bennett Pro- 
cess, used exclusively by Winchester, gives 
the Winchester barrel a distinctive blue 
finish that, with proper care, wi'l iast a 
lifetime. 


For those who prefer a hammer action 


WINCHESTER 


gun, we have made the Model 97. Itis built 
on exactly the same lines as the Model 12,,. 
but with hammer action. 


What means 


This mark on the barrel means Viewed and’ 
Proved Winchester. This stamp stands for 
Winchester’s guarantee of quality, with fifty 
years of the best gun making reputation behind it. 


Every gun that bears the name’ Winchester’ 
and thatis marked withthe Winchester Viewed! 
and Proved stamp has been fired many times 
foraccuracy and smooth action, and with excess- 
loads for strength. 


At every stage of Winchester manufacture 
machine production is supplemented by human! 
craftsmanship. It is a fest and adjustment’ 
process, 


It is this care in manufacturing that has pro- 
duced in the Model 12 and Model97 guns of un- 
surpassed game-getting qualities that have won: 
the name of “The Perfect Repeaters’? among: 
duck hunters, 


Write for details of Winchester 
shotguns, rifles and ammunition: 


The Winchester catalog is an encyclopedia 
on shotguns, rifles and ammunition. Every 
hunter should have one. It gives detailed speci- 
fications of the Model 12 and Model 97, and des_ 
cribes atlength the principles on which every 
one of the world famous Winchester shotguns 
and rifles is built. Write today. We will mail 
you a copy free, postpaid. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS Co, 


Dept. 128 New Haven, Conn. 


Winchester Model 97 Hammer Shotgun 


Take down Repeating Shotgun, Made in 12 
gauge, weight about 7% lbs.; in 16 gauge, 
weight about 7o2lbs. The favorite with 
shooters who prefer a slide forearm rev 
peating gun witha hammer, 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 
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New York, and insisted on my staying 
there!’ she cried. Evidently she had 
been living over her wrongs. 

“Yes—but how different!” I inter- 
rupted hastily. ‘There were the cousins 
—of course I have to spare you sometimes 
to the rest of the family!” Aunt Jane 
is strong on family feeling, and fre- 
quently reproaches me with my lack of it. 

ut in expecting Aunt Jane to soften 
at this I reckoned without Miss Higgles- 
by-Browne. A dart from the cold gray 
eye galvanized my aunt into a sudden 
rigid erectness. 

“My dear Virginia,” she said with 
quavering severity, “let me remind you 
that there are ties even dearer than 
those of blood—soul-afiinities, you know, 
and—and, in short, in my dear friend 
Miss Higglesby-Browne I have met for 
the first time in my life with a—a Sym- 
pathetic Intelligence that understands 
Me!” 

So that was Violet’s line! I surveyed 
the Sympathetic Intelligence with a 
smiling interest. 

“Really, how nice! And of course 
you feel quite sure that on your side you 
thoroughly understand—Miuss Higglesby- 
Browne?” 


ISS BROWNP’S hair was rather like 

a clothes-brush in her mildest 
moods. In her rising wrath it seemed to 
quiver like a lion’s mane. 

“Miss Harding,” she said, in the chest- 
tones she reserved for critical moments, 
“has a nature impossible to deceive, 
because itself incapable of deception. 
Miss Harding and I first met—on this 
present plane—in an atmosphere un- 
usually favorable to soul-revelation. I 
knew at once that here was the appointed 
comrade, while in Miss Harding there 
was the immediate recognition of. a 
complementary spiritual force.” 

“Tt’s perfectly true, Virginia,” ex- 
claimed Aunt Jane, beginning to cry. 
“You and Susan and everybody have 
always treated me as if I were a child 
and didn’t know what I wanted, when 
the fact is I always have known per- 
fectly well!” The last words issued in a 
wail from the depths of her handker- 
chief. 

“You mean, I suppose,” I exploded, 
“that what you have always wanted 
was to go off on this perfectly crazy 
chase after imaginary treasure!” ‘There, 
now I had gone and done it. Of course 
it was my red hair. 

“Jane,” uttered Miss Higglesby- 
Browne in deep and awful tones, “do 
you or do you not realize how strangely 
prophetic were the warnings I gave you 
from the first—that if you revealed our 
plans malignant Influences would be 
brought to bear? Be strong, Jane— 
cling to the Dynamic Thought!” 

“I’m clinging!” sniffled “Aunt Jane, 
dabbing away her tears. I never saw 
any one get so pink about the eyes and 
nose at the smallest sign of weeping, 
and yet she is always doing i it. ‘Really, 
Virginia,” she broke out in a whimper, 
‘it is not kind to say, I suppose, but 
I would just as soon you hadn’t come! 
Just when I was learning to expand 
my individuality—and then you come 
and somehow make it seem so much more 
difficult!” 

I rose. “Very well, Aunt Jane,” I 
said coldly. “Expand all you like. When 
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Keep your Kodak Busy. 


«The Army lives on letters”’ is the way the boys at the front 
put it. And when those longed-for envelopes with the home 
town post mark contain pictures of the home folks and home 
doings, they go far toward making lighter hearts and happier 


faces. 


Keep your Kodak busy for the sake of the lads in the trenches, 
the boys in camp and on shipboard. Help keep tight the bonds 
between the home and those ho are fighting for that home. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuzsrrr, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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This New Range 
Is A Wonder 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 



















ofever 


There is absolutely no danger in 
this combination, as the gas section 
is as entirely separate from the coal 
section as if placed in another part 
of the kitchen. 

Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 


Glenwood 


The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 
When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for meats and the 
other for pastry—It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 129 
that tells all about it. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces, 
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Ask Your Dealer For 


Talking Machines, Type- 

writers, Phonographs, Adding 

D\cs |} Machines, Cash Registers, Guns 

{ % 1} and Tools and all Polished Instru- 

\ | —< ments. THE FINEST OIL MADE. 

4 It absolutely prevents rust. NYOIL now 

sold everywhere by all hardware and 

sporting goods men. Large bottle 

(cheaper to buy) 25c.; trial size, 10c. 
WM. F. NYE, 

Y New Bedford, Mass. 























you get to the bursting point I'll do my 
best to save the pieces. For the present 
I suppose I had better leave .-you. to 
company so much more favorable to 
your soul development!” And I walked 
away with my head in the air. 

It was so much in the air, and the 
deck of the Rufus Smith was so un- 
stable, that I fell over a coil of rope 
and fetched up in the arms of the 
Honorable Cuthbert Vane. Fortunately 
this occurred around the corner of the 
deck-house, out of sight of my aunt and 
Miss Browne, so the latter was unable 
to shed the lurid light on the episode 
which she doubtless would if she had 
seen it. Mr. Vane stood the shock well 
and promptly set me on my feet. 

“T say!’ he exclaimed sympathetically, 
“not hurt, are you? Beastly nuisance, you 
know, these ropes lying about—regular 
man-traps, I call ’em.” 

“Thanks, I’m quite all right,” 1. said, 
and as I spoke two large genuine tears 
welled up into my eyes. JI hadn’t realized 
till I felt them smarting on my eyelids 
how deeply hurt I was at the unnatural 
behavior of Aunt Jane. 

“Ah—I’m afraid you are really not 
quite all right!” returned the Honorable 
Cuthbert with profound concern. “Tell 
me what’s the matter—please do!” 


I SHOOK my head. “It’s nothing—you 


couldn’t help me. It’s just—Aunt 


Jane.” 
“Your aunt? Has she been kicking 
up a bit? I thought she looked rather 


a mild sort.” . 

“Oh—mild! That’s just it—so mild 
that she has let this awful Higglesby- 
Browne person get possession of her 
body and soul.” 

“Oh, I say, aren’t you a bit rough on 
Miss Browne? Thought she was a rather 
remarkable old party—goes in strong for 
intellect and all that, you know.” 

“That’s just what fooled Aunt Jane 
so—but I thought a man would know 
better.” My feathers were ruffled 
again. 

“Well, fact is, I’m not so much u 
in that sort of thing myself,’ he at 
mitted modestly. ‘Rather took her 
word for it and all that, you know. 
There’s Shaw, though—cleverest chap 
going, I assure you. I rather fancy Miss 
Browne couldn’t pull the wool over his 
eyes much.” 

“She evidently did, though,” I said 
snappishly, “since he’s let her rope him 
in for such a wild goose chase as this!” 
In my heart I felt convinced that the 
clever Mr. Shaw was merely Miss 
Browne’s partner in imposture. 

“Oh, really, now, Miss Harding, you 
don’t think it’s that—that the thing’s all 
moonshine?” He stared at me in grieved 
surprise. 

“Why, what else can it be?” I de- 
manded, driven by my wrongs to the 
cruelty of shattering his illusions. ‘‘Who 
ever heard of a pirate’s treasure that 
wasn’t moonshine? Te moment I had 
read Aunt Jane’s letter telling of the per- 
fectly absurd business she was setting out 
on I rushed down by the first boat. Of 
course I meant to take her back with 
me, to put a stop to all this madness, 
but I was too late—and you're glad of 
it, I dare say!” 

“T can’t help being glad, you know,” he 
replied, the color rising to his ingenuous 


cheeks. “It’s so frightfully jolly having 
you along. Only I’m sorry you came 
against your will. Rather fancy you had 
it in your head that we were a band of 
cut-throats, eh? Well, the fact is I don’t 
know much about the two chaps Miss 
Browne picked up, though I expect they 
are a very decent sort. ‘That odd fish 
Captain Magnus, now—he was quite 
Miss Browne’s own find, I assure you. 
And as to old H. H.—Tubbs, you know, 
Miss Browne met up with him on the 
boat coming down. The rum old chap 
got on her soft side somehow, and first 
thing she had appointed him secretary 
and treasurer—as though we were a 
meeting of something. Shaw was quite a 
bit upset about it. He and I were a 
week later in arriving—came straight on 
from England with the supplies, while 
Miss Browne fixed things up with the 
little black-and-tan country that owns the 
island. I say, Miss Harding, you're 
bound to like Shaw no end when you know 
him—he’s such a wonderfully clever 
P 


chap! 
HAD no wish to blight his faith in 


the superlative Mr. Shaw, and said 
nothing. This evidently pained him, 
and as we stood leaning on the rail in 
the shadow of the deck-house watching 
the blue water slide by he continued to 
sound the praises of his idol. It seemed 
that as soon as Miss Browne had beguiled 
Aunt Jane into financing her scheme—a 
feat equivalent to robbing an infant- 
class scholar of his Sunday-school nickel— 
she had cast about for a worthy leader for 
the forthcoming Harding-Browne expe- 
dition. All the winds of fame were 
bearing abroad just then the name of 
a certain young explorer who had lately 
added another continent or two to the 
British Empire. Linked with his were 
other names, those of his fellow-adven- 
turers, which shone only less brightly 
than that of their chief. One Dugald 
Shaw had been among the great man’s 
most trusted lieutenants, but now, on the 
organizing of a second expedition, he 
was left behind in London, only half 
recovered of a wound received in the 
Antarctic. The hook of a block and 
tackle had caught him, ripped his fore- 
head open from cheek to temple, and 
for a time threatened the sight of the 
eye. Slowly, under the care of the 
London surgeons, he had recovered, and 
the eye was saved. Meanwhile his old 
companions had taken again the path of 
glory, and were far on their way back 
to the ice-fields of the South Pole. Only 
Dugald Shaw was left behind. 

“And so,” the even voice flowed on, 
“when I ran on to him in London he 
was feeling fearfully low, I do assure you. 
A chap of his sort naturally hates to think 
he’s on the shelf. I had known him since 
I was a little ’un, when we used to go to 
Scotland for our holidays, and he would 
be home from sea and staying with his 
cousin at the manse. He’d make us 
boats and spin all sorts of yarns, and we 
thought him a bigger man than the 
admiral of the fleet. 

“Well, old Shaw was fancying there was 
nothing for it but to go back to his place 
with the P. & O., which seemed a bit 
flat after what he’d been having, and 
meant he would never get beyond being 
the captain of a liner, and not that 
for a good many years to come, when a 
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The improved Cuffs 
hug the wrist and 
won't flareout. Special 
stitching prevents rip- 
Ping where they join 
thegarment. Keep out 
wind on cold days. 
Strongly and firmly 
» knitted for extra 




















Elastic Shoulaer 

Holds shape perfectly and 
allows lots of room without 
binding. Improved Lap 
Seams that “give” with 
every motion. 









Why Not 
a Save That 
Extra on Underwear? 


With prices racing sky-high on ’most 
everything, it’s a mighty good feeling to know 
you can get the finest sort of wear, warmth 
and comfort in winter weight underwear and 
at such popular prices. 
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Tailored Collarette 
that snuggles up around 
the neck and keeps out 
the cold. Prevents gap- 
ing and holds shape. 
Every buttonis good 
pearl sewn securely on. 
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It’s really a startling eye-opener to see just 
what amazing value you can get. Read about 
the extra features over there in the illustration. 
Add ’em all up—then get this: 


Hanes Winter Weight Underwear is 
made of fine, long-fibre cotton, snu§g- fitting, 
sightly and strongly made. Every seam 
is Suaranteed unbreakable where the wear 
is Sreatest. It is springy and comfortable, 
warm and cozy. Bull strong— washing 
can’t faze it. 


Greatest Sold at 
Winter Popular 
Underwear Prices 


ELASTIC KAIV/7Z 
UNDERWEAR 


Where can you get anything to touch that 
for downright value? Don’t pay a high 
price just because you’re used to Paying it. 
Hanes is just the right price for every body 
and the underwear everyone should wear. 
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Comfortable Closed 
Crotch 
that stays closed. A 
mighty big feature in an 
underwear that’s just 
| chock-full of big features. 
Look at the fine 
workmanship at 
your dealer’s. 
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If you're paying less, add a little and get 
extra wear, feel and value. You'll be mighty 
glad of it when you warm up to this splendid 
underwear. 


Here’s the Big Specialty for 1917 


A boy’s union suit, superbly made with an 
unusual silky finish. A real high-class boys’ un- 
derwear that combines the best features of the 
men’s suits with a downy softness and cozy warm- 
ness just right for youngsters. Its value can’t be 
duplicated anywhere. 







GUARANTEE 
We guarantee Hanes 
Underwear absolutely 
—every thread, stitch 
and button. We 
8uarantee to re- 
turn your money 
orgive youanew 
Sarment if 
any seam 
breaks, 









The Improved Ankle C uff 

Keeps Hanes snug 
around the ankles; 
holds the shape and 
makes this bang-up 
suit feel tailor-made. 
Easy to puton socks, 
too. Won't flare, 
tear or rip. 




























Ask the Hanes dealer to let you see these two big 
underwear values. If you don’t know him, write us. 
Don’t let this chance slip by, but stock up against the 
cold weather by buying a half dozen suits before your 
dealer is sold out. 


P.H. HANES KNITTING CO, tis kabel on, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Warning to the Trade—Any garment 


offered as Hanes is a substitute unless 
it bears the “Hanes” label. 
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America’s Favorite 
Instrument—the 


Ukulele-Banjo 


A few reasons why the Ukulele Banjo 
is the ideal instrument for the boys in 
the training camps— 

—Just the thing to accompany the 
voice— 

—With the aid of our self-instruction 
book, one may become a_ proficient 
performer in a few days— 

—It is so substantially constructed that 
it will withstand the Army life— 
—Can be packed with their blankets 
without fear of damage— 

—Admitted duty free to France— 
—Lastly, THE TONE, a combination 
of the sweet, dreamy tone of the Ukulele, 
blended with that of the tenor or “‘Jazz”’ 


$12.50 


for this Complete Outfit 


Consisting of the following: Ukulele- 
Banjo, like the one illustrated; Self 
Instruction Book; Five solos; and 
one set of extra strings. Total $17.50. 


How to Order 
Just mail $12.50 and the Ukulele- 


Banjo will be sent to you, or any address 
desired, transportation charges prepaid, 
or we will send it C. O. D. subject to 
examination. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


New Art Catalog of Ukulele-Banjos and 
Hawaiian Steel Guitars mailed on request. 


Write for it. IT’S FREE. 
— Address — 
a FRANK .J. HART 


gai) OUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
C~ZMusic COMPANY” 


332-334 SOUTH BROADWAY. LOS ANGELES, 
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cable came from this Miss Higglesby- 
Browne offering him command of this 
expedition. As neither of us had ever 
heard of Miss Higglesby-Browne, we were 
both a bit floored for a time. But Shaw 
smoked a pipe on it, and then he said, 
‘Old chap, if they’ll give me my figure, 
I’m their man.’ And I said, ‘Quite so, 
old chap, and I'll go along too.’ 

“T had to argue quite a bit, but in the 
end the dear old boy let me come— 
after wiring the pater and what-not. And 
I do assure you, Miss Harding, it strikes 
me as no end of a lark—besides expecting 
it to put old Shaw on his feet and give us 
hatfuls of money all round.” 

Well, it was a plausible story, and I 
had no doubt, so far as the Honorable 
Cuthbert was concerned, an absolutely 
truthful one. The beautiful youth was 
manifestly as guileless as a small boy 
playing pirate with a wooden sword. But 
as to Mr. Shaw, who could tell that 
it hadn’t after all been a trumped-up 
affair between Miss Browne and him— 
that his surprise at the message was not 
assumed to throw dust in the eyes of his 
young and trusting friend? Are even the 
most valiant adventurers invariably 
honest?. Left behind by his companions 
because of his injury, his chance of an 
enduring fame cut off, with no prospects 
but those of an officer on an ocean liner, 
might he not lend a willing ear to a 
scheme for plucking a fat and willing 
pigeon? So great was my faith in Aunt 
Jane’s gullibility, so dark my distrust of 
Miss Browne, that all connected with the 
enterprise lay under the cloud of my 
suspicion. Ihe Honorable Mr. Vane I 
had already so far exculpated as to 
wonder if he were not in some way being 
victimized too; but Mr. Shaw after even 
a casual glimpse of him one couldn’t 
picture as a victim. I felt that he must 
have gone into the enterprise with his 
eyes open to its absurdity, and fully 
aware that the only gold to be won by 
anybody must come out of the pocket of 
Aunt Jane. 

As these reflections passed through my 
mind I looked up and saw the subject of 
them approaching. He lifted his helmet, 
but met my eyes unsmilingly, with a sort 
of sober scrutiny. He had the tanned 
skin of a sailor, and brown hair cropped 
close and showing a trace of gray. This 
and a certain dour, grim look he had made 
me at first consider him quite middle- 
aged, though | knew later that he was 
not yet thirty-five. As to the grimness, 
perhaps, I unwillingly conceded, part of 
it was due to the scar which seamed the 
right temple to the eyebrow, in a straight 
livid line. But it was a grim face any- 
way, strong-jawed, with piercing steel- 
blue eyes. 


E was welcomed by Mr. Vane with a 
joyous thump on the shoulder-blade. 
“T say, old man, Miss Harding has 
turned out to be a most fearful doubting 
Thomas—thinks the whole scheme quite 
mad and all that sort of thing. I’m far 
too great a duffer to convert her, but 
perhaps you might, don’t you know?” 
Mr. Shaw looked at me steadily. His 
eyes were the kind that seem to see all 
and reveal nothing. I felt a hot spark 
of defiance rising in my own. 
““And indeed it is too bad,” he said 
coolly, “that the trip should not be more 
to Miss Harding’s liking.” The rough 


edges of his Scotch burr had_ been 
smoothed down by much wandering, but 
you knew at once on which side of the 
Solway he had seen the light. 

“Tt is not a question of my liking,” I 
retorted, trying to preserve an unmoved 
and lofty demeanor, though my heart 
was beating rather quickly at finding my- 
self actually crossing swords with the 
redoubtable adventurer, this man whe 
had often faced death, I could not refuse 
to believe, as steadily as he was facing 
me now. 

“Tt is not at all a question of my 
liking or not liking the trip, but of the 
trip itself being—quite the wildest thing 
ever heard of out of a story-book.” 
Harsher terms had sprung first to my 
lips, but had somehow failed to get beyond 
them. 

“Ah—yet the world would be the 
poorer if certain wild trips had not been 
taken. I seem to remember one Chris- 
topher Columbus, for instance.” 

By a vivid lightning-flash of wrath I 
felt that this adventurer was laughing 
at me a little under his sober exterior— 
even stirring me up as one does an angry 
kitten. 

“Yes,” I flared out, “but Columbus 
did not inveigle a confiding old lady te 
go along with him!” Of course Aunt 
Jane is not, properly speaking, an old 
lady, but it was much more effective to 
pose her as one for the moment. 


T was certainly effective, to judge by 

the sudden firm setting of his mouth. 

“Lad,” he said quietly, “lend a hand 
below, will you? They are overhauling 
some of our stuff ’tween decks.” 

He waited until the Honorable Cuth- 
bert, looking rather dazed, had retired. 
We stood facing each other, my breath 
coming rather hurriedly. There was a 
kind of still force about this mastered 
anger of the dour Scot, like the brooding 
of black clouds that at any moment 
may send forth their devastating fire. 
Yet I myself was not endowed with red 
hair for nothing. 

“Miss Harding,” he said slowly, “that 
was a bitter word you said.” 

My head went up. 

“Bitter, perhaps,’ I flung back, “‘but 
is it not true? It is for you to answer.” 

“No, it is not for me to answer, be- 
cause it is not for you to ask. But since 
you talk of inveigling, let me give the 
history of my connection with the expe- 
dition. You will understand then that 
I had nothing to do with organizing it, 
but was merely engaged to do my best to 
carry it through to success.” 

“| have already heard a version of the 
matter from Mr. Vane.” 

“And you think he is in the conspiracy 
too?” 

“Certainly not,” I replied hastily. “I 
mean—of course | know he told me ex- 
actly what he believes himself.” 

“Yes, you would take the lad’s word, 
of course.” This with a slight but 
significant emphasis of which he was 
perhaps unconscious. ““Then I suppose 
you consider that he was inveigled 
too?” 

“I am not required to consider Mr. 
Vane’s status at all,” I replied with 
dignity. “It is my aunt whom I wish to 


protect.” And suddenly to my dismay 


my voice grew husky. I had to turn my 
head aside and blink hard at the sea. 
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I seemed to be encountering fearful odds 
in my endeavor to rescue Aunt Jane. 

He stood looking down at me—he was 
a big man though of lesser height than 
the superb Cuthbert—in a way I couldn’t 
quite understand. And what I don’t 
understand always makes me uncom- 
fortable. 

“Very well,” he said after a pause. 
“Maybe your opportunity will come. It 
would be a pity indeed if Miss Harding 
were to require no protecting and a young 
lady here with such a good will to it. 
But if you will take the suggestion of 
a man of rather broader experience than 
your own, you will wait until the occasion 
arises. It is bad generalship, really, to 
waste your ammunition like this.” 

“I dare say I am not a master of 
strategy,’ I cried, furious at myself 
for my moment of weakness and at him 
for the suspicion of softening which had 
crept into his tone. “I am merely— 
honest. And when I see Aunt Jane 
hypnotized—by this Violet person—” 

“And indeed I have seen no reason 
to think that Miss Higglesby-Browne is 
not a most excellent lady,” interrupted 
Mr. Shaw stiffly. “And let me say this, 
Miss Harding: here we are all together, 
whether we wish to be or no, and for 
six weeks or more on the island we shall 
see no faces but our own. Are we to be 
divided from the beginning by quarrels? 
Are maybe even the men of us to be set 
by the ears through the bickering of 
women?” 

Like the flick of a whip came the cer- 
tainty that he was thinking of the 
Honorable Cuthbert, and that I was the 
rock on which their David-and-Jonathan 
friendship might split. Otherwise | 
suppose Miss Higglesby-Browne and | 
might have clawed each other forever 
without interference from him. 

“Really,” I said with—I hope—well 
simulated scorn, “since I am quite alone 
against half a dozen of you, I should 
think you could count on putting down 
any rebellion on my part very easily. | 
repeat, I had no other object in coming 
along—though I was really kidnaped 
along—than to look after my aunt. The 
affairs of the party otherwise—or its 
personnel—do not interest me at all. As 
to the treasure, of course I know per- 
fectly well that there isn’t any.” 

And I turned my back and looked 
steadily out to sea. After a moment or 
two I heard him turn on his heel and go 
away. It was none too soon, for I had 
already begun to feel unostentatiously for 
my handkerchief. 

Anyway, I had had the last word— 


A ke rest of my day was lonely, for 
the beautiful youth, probably by 
malevolent design, was kept busy between 
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copy of “Huckleberry Finn” which I 
found in the cabin. 

At dinner, having the Honorable Cuth- 
bert at my elbow, it was easier than not 
to ignore everyone else. The small keen 
eyes of Mr. Tubbs, under his lofty and 
polished dome of thought, watched us 
knowingly. You saw chat he was getting 
ready to assume a bless-you-my-chi!dren 
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attitude and even to take credit some- 
how as match-maker. He related anec- 
dotes, in which, as an emissary of Cupid, 
he played a benevolent and leading role. 
One detected, too, a grin, ugly and un- 
mirthful, on the unprepossessing coun- 
tenance of Captain Magnus. I was in- 
different. The man my gaiety was in- 
tended for sat at the far end of the 
table. I had to wipe out the memory of 
my wet eyes that afternoon. 








Directly dinner was at an end, re- 
morselessly he led the Honorable Cuth- 
bert away. I retired to “Huckleberry 
Finn.” But a face with a scar running to 
the eyebrow looked up at me from the 
pages, and I held colloquies with it in 
which I said all the brilliant and cutting 
things which had occurred to me too late. 

I was thus engaged when a cry rang 
through the ship: 

“Land ho!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 








The Little Boy Makes It Through 


(Continued from page 43) 


the rein of the hackamore and turned the 
Ghost Horse from the road onto the 
grassy shelf again. 

“Git down,” he said sharply, “‘an’ open 
up yer grub.” 

Without a word the child obeyed. 

The three gentlemen of leisure unslung 
their turkeys, stretched their lazy arms 
and flung themselves down at length. 
Just so had they spent the majority of 
their days. 

But they made no move to produce 
food themselves. 

In silence the boy took out the pack- 
ages the woman had given him and un- 
rolling them, spread out the bread and 
butter, a trifle stale now, the rest of the 
eggs and cookies. 

With greedy fingers the others helped 
themselves, leaving scant measure for the 
small host himself. But he wanted noth- 
ing. There was a horrid lump in his 
throat that precluded food. 

When they had finished the slight 
repast they looked the little boy over 
most minutely. 

“Got any money, kid?’ the spokesman 
wanted to know. 

“Yes, sir,” said the child, “a little. The 
lady back at Conniston gave it to me.” 

“How much?” 

“Not so very much.” 

“You don’t need much, a little feller 
like you.” 

“T need to eat,” said the boy, and his 
eyes lost some of the excited look; the 
spread pupils contracted a bit. 

He had met injustice for the first time 

in the hint in the man’s voice and some- 
thing inside him rose up instantly against 
It. 
“Beside,” he said steadily, “it’s mine.” 
“Let’s see it.” 
fNig 
“Well, by—! Come out of it!” 
The man sat up, reached over and de- 
liberately felt in every pocket of the 
little ragged coat. Securely wrapped in 
a handkerchief that had been repeatedly 
washed and dried on bushes, he found 
the gold piece. 

Throughout this indignity the boy sat 
still, but his small face was white as ashes, 
the pupils had drawn in until they were 
mere specks in the center of the bright 
blue eyes, which blazed. 

“You are a thief!’ he said, “fa con- 
temptible thief, to steal from a little boy 
like me—and you never were a man!” 

At this the tall fellow with the back- 
slidden face rolled over on his back and 
chuckled delightedly. 





“Right-O!” he said with unhidden 
insolence. 

The thief was angry. 

He dropped the coin in his pocket and 
stood up. 

“Git!” he said. 
how.” 

The child leaped to his feet, caught the 
hackamore and led the Ghost Horse 
across the road to the rising breast of 
the mountain. 


“T don’t like kids no- 


lst: scrambled up and swung into the 
saddle. 

The tramp, watching, caught sight of 
the saddlebags with their bulging sides. 
His ugly eyes narrowed. 

“Here,” he said suddenly, starting 
forward, “‘what’s in them bags?” 

For the first time in their acquaintance 
the boy struck his ancient white friend 
with the end of the hackamore, dug his 
bare heels into the rickety ribs. But the 
Ghost Horse was too old, he had climbed 
too many slopes, scrambled over too many 
boulders to respond quickly. He gath- 
ered his legs, surprised and hurt, to do 
his master’s bidding, but the man was 
quicker. With two leaps the knight of 
the road was up with him, had caught 
the rein in a rough hand. 

The other he smashed down upon the 
nearest saddlebag—and let out an oath. 

With a jerk and a snatch he tore open 
the flap and looked in. 

Such a yell as startled the Ghost Horse 
into what was almost a saving leap, rang 
out in the stillness. 

His watery eyes bulged from their 
sockets. He gasped, tried to speak, 
failed, tried again and finally got out a 
whisper. 

“Come—here!”’ he croaked to his com- 
panions; “fer th’ love o’ Mike, come here!” 

The boy shot out a puny hand and tried 
to shut the flap, but he brushed it aside 
as the others crowded up. 

At sight of those raw red lumps of gold 
the ugliest thing in the warped natures of 
these men leaped into sudden life. 

In quick, panting silence they took in 
the import of the find, licking their lips. 

Then the first one reached in his greedy 
hands, the others grabbed instantly and 
in a moment they were clawing like 
wolves at the treasure. 

It took but five seconds to empty the 
ancient bags and the thieves were down 
on their knees about the shining heap, 
eager and fierce, for they faced fortune. 

The child sat still on the horse and his 
small breast was heaving with rage. 
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“You dirty, low-down thieves!” he 
cried shrilly. “Give me my gold! Give it 
back, I say! It’s mine!” 

They paid no heed to him. They were 
busy sorting the uneven lumps into three 
piles, suddenly flaming with anger at the 
division, suspicious, grabbing this lump 
and that, having it snatched back, snarl- 
ing and dangerous. 

They looked this way and that, guiltily. 

With shaking hands they tied the di- 
vided treasure in such rags as they could 
muster and stowed it away about their 
persons. When this was done they rose 
swiftly, picked up their rolls and swung 
them to their shoulders. They were 
ready to make off in the hills. 

“Give it back!” cried the child fiercely. 
“Tt’s mine! It’s mine!” 

As they started swiftly away the first 
marauder hesitated, looked back. 

“Say,” he said suddenly to the others, 
“we're damn fools t’ leave th’ kid t’ tell 
tales. Better slice his pipe, bury that ol’ 
saddle an’ turn th’ crowbait down th’ 
mountain. Don’t want no damned posse 
disturbin’ our rest.” 

“You’re on,” said the third man who 
had not spoken once, ‘‘you’re dead right.” 

And he slung his turkey off again. 





UT the tall man with the forgotten 

attributes of a gentleman turned back 

and looked at the forlorn little figure in 

its fluttering rags on the ancient horse. 

“No,” he said shortly, ‘nothin’ doin’. 

We’ve wronged th’ kid—an’ our own 
rotten souls enough. Come on.” 

There was a tone in his voice which 
made the last speaker pick up his roll 
again, the other turn away. 

Close together, hurrying, the three 
men set off down the long stretch of the 
lonesome road, bright in the midday sun. 

The little boy of Panther Mountain 
watched them go. There was a terrible 
beating in his ears, a pressure in his chest 
that was like to burst his lean ribs. 

Yonder went the education that he and 
his father had planned those long years 
by their camp fires—the good, bright 
future, the place of a man for him among 
other men, real men with ideals—his 
father used to say that there was a great 
brotherhood of men who had not sacri- 
ficed their ideals, that many men were 
good—yonder it went, the high roads in 
the mountains, the bridges across the 
roaring rivers, the blooming, reclaimed 
wastes! With a strange, old gesture, as 
if a patriarch mourned a lost land, the 
child raised his puny clenched fists t= the 
serene heavens and shook them. 

Tears rained on his thin cheeks. 

“Oh, father!’ he wailed, “I said I'd 
make it through and I didn’t!” 

The blue eyes, dim behind the curtain 
of mist that shrouded them, swept the 
lone world piteously as if for help where 
was no help. 

Afar on the shining tip of the blasted 
pine they caught the black point of the 
hawk, sitting like a lance, bolt upright, 
its hard body tightly wrapped in its mail- 
like wings. 

Ah! The hawk—on which he had not 
spent that last cartridge! 

Swiftly he turned the Ghost Horse, 
swiftly they retraced their short way to 
the spot where the rifle lay in the grass, 
swiftly the boy got down and got it. 
Then he remounted, regained the road 
and for the first time in their experience 








he set the Ghost Horse to a gallop down 
the road after his despoilers. 

It was a marvelous performance, a 
heaving and rocketing progress that 
threatened dismemberment of the de- 
crepit limbs, and the child in the ragged 
saddle went up and down in wild arcs, 
clinging to his gun and the pommel, the 
rein swinging, the light of day showing 
frankly beneath him at every jump. His 
small face was white as milk but the blue 
eyes burned like fires therein. As the 
grotesque pursuers overhauled them the 
tramps looked back. They were still a 
goodly distance away but the horse had 
stopped and the rifle, held steadily to the 
small shoulder behind, covered them 
very accurately. 

“Hell!’’ cried the foremost, “lookout, 
boys!” 

“Stop!’? screamed the little boy. 
Satopia 

The three men broke into a run. 

Without a moment’s hesitation the 
child drew down and fired. 

The tall man with the back-slidden 
face threw up his arms and went down 
in a heap, shot through the thigh. 

“Stop!” came that shrill challenge 
again, and the two others, casting horrified 
glances at the man on the ground, obeyed. 
It was the psychology of the thing. They 
did not even think that it might have 
been accident, that the next shot might 
miss. They stopped in their tracks, lick- 
ing their lips, snarling, dangerous, mur- 
derous. 

Slowly the boy came on, keeping them 
covered, 

“Put up your hands!” he cried. They 
did that too. 

“Now take one down and take out my 

old. Hurry!” 

Painfully the two obeyed. 

“Drop it,” said the boy. 

Reluctantly, swearing in heavy rage, 
they put the bundles together in a little 
heap in the road. 

“Now get the rest from him.” 

Mechanically one of them put the free 
hand in his fallen comrade’s coat and 
took out his share, keeping the other high 
in the air. 


HEN the last parcel, tied in its dirty 
rag, had been added to the heap, 
the boy remembered the gold piece. 

“Give me back my money!” he cried 
shrilly, his eyes like blue stars. “Put it 
there!” 

When the last tithe of his own treasure 
was in the dust of the road the lad waved 
the muzzle of the gun imperiously. 

“Now get,” he said. “I don’t like 
tramps, anyhow.” 

It needed no other word. The two 
who were able to go, went. The third 
drew himself painfully into the bushes 
and set about making a bandage from 
his shirt. 

With trembling haste the boy slipped 
off the Ghost Horse, gathered up his gold 
and tearing it from its wrappings, packed 
it back where it had lain so long, each 
familiar lump to its impression in the 
rain-warped leather bags. 

As he remounted he looked down at the 
tall man with a trouble in his little face. 

“T’d like to help you, Mister,” he said 
frankly, “but I don’t dare. You wouldn’t 
let them slit my throat but I haven’t any 
right to trust you now.” 

And with all the haste they knew the 
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a pair today. 
Sold Everywhere, 25c., 50c. 


GEORGE FROST CoO., MAKERS, BOSTON 





Prevents tearing of socks 








“Can take a pound a day offa 
4 patient, or put iton, Other 

systems may temporarily alle- 
1 viate, but this issure and per- 
ree fee manent.”—/V. }. Siz, Aug., 
No Dieting. No Hard Work. hear or Pe pene aoe 


DR. J. W. GIBBS’ TREATMENT 
For the Permanent Reduction of Obesity 


Harmless and Positive. NO FAILURE. Reduceto stay. 1870 Broad- 
way, New York. A PERMANENT REDUCTION QUARANTEED. 

**Thecure is positive and permanent.’'—JV. Y. Hera/d, July 9,1893. 
“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognized authority.”—JV. ¥. World, 


ARE YOU GOING TO MOVE? 


Low freight rates on Household Goods and Automobiles from and 
to the far West and South. Write for reduced rates, 


WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN, Inc. 
225 E, Dlinois Street Chicago, Ill. 
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Exxe™ forWhooping Cough, 
wi.) Spasmodic ~ Croup, 
| Asthma, SoreThroat, 
frie soto Coughs, Bronchitis, 
Colds, Catarrh. 


Established 1879 

Don’t fail to use Cresolene for the distressing, and often 
fatal affections for which it is recommended. 

It is a simple, safe, effective and drugless treatment. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of Whooping Cough 
and relieves Spasmodic Croup at once, 

Inasthmait shortens the attack and ensures comfortable repose. 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor inspired with every 
breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore throat, and 
stops the cough, assuring restful nights. 











Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of Scarlet 
Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in the treatment of 
Diphtheria. 


Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 38 years of success- 
ful use. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet. 
For Sale by Druggists 


Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throat, 
composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and Cresolenc 
They can’t harm you. Of your Druggist or from us 10c in stamps, 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 
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two so oddly safe turned and started on 
their interrupted journey, the boy tying 
the gun in its thongs again as he went. 

But— 

Two men, grim and determined, their 
turkeys forgotten, their eyes gleaming, 
dropped from the road at the left and cut 
down along the slant keeping to the un- 
derbrush. They ran and slid and scram- 
bled down one side of the shallow gulch 
and up the other to where the mountain 
road, skirting far around the head of the 
rift, came back along the shoulder that 
lifted to the summit. From time to time 
they could see the old white horse as he 
passed out from behind the trees that 
fringed the grade and they redoubled 
their efforts. 

“He’s tied th’ gun back on th’ saddle 
for sure, damn him,” gritted one; “a right 
good thing!” 

And so, straining every muscle, hurry- 
ing as they had never hurried before, 
these two wastrels cut back and lay pant- 
ing in the fringe of low spruce where the 
white road ran down from the crown. 

And presently, in his innocence and joy 
at his triumph, the little boy of Panther 
Mountain came riding sedately up along 
that ambushed road. 


Te took but a moment to leap out and 
stop the ancient nag, to drag the child 
from his conqueror’s perch. 

“Now t’ hell with you!” said the leader, 
shaking him until his little bones seemed 
to rattle in the faded garments; “‘shoot us 
up, would you?” And he held him aside 
while the other tore the gold again from 
its hiding place. 

“Get th’ gun, Jim,” he said; “don’t 
fergit that. We'll do fer this brat first 
thing, an’ we'd oughtn’t to split with 
Curly, either, fer holdin’ us back before.” 

Then verily did the blue sky seem all 
suddenly bluer to the little boy, the green 
slopes sweeter, the free air of surpassing 
blessedness. 

He thought of his father, so calmly 
asleep in that cabin high in the other 
range of hills, of Snamishta_ resting 
forever on his scaffold under the waving 
blankets where the river wound in its 
curve, and of the future with its roads 
and bridges that he would never build. 

For the first time the indomitable little 
soul of him let go its lines, fell back in 
defeat. 

They would kill him, these men, un- 
doubtedly, they would take his gold and 
—what would they do with his friend 
the Ghost Horse? 

But a sudden sound broke in upon 
him, the sound of a quick movement be- 
side him, of an oath, of the sudden pump- 
ing of the gun—and around the short 
curve ahead a big car slid, coasting, silent 
as the hawk on the blasted pine when he 


slid down some current of the air! 
It ground to a tilting halt at the tramp’s 
quick cry, at the menace of the gun that 
covered the three men in it. 

“Hands up!” cried the tramp. “I’ve 
got you!” 

But the thin treble of the little boy cut 
in upon the sounds high and exultant. 

“Oh, Mr. Grandison! Mr. Grandison, 
sir, it isn’t loaded! It isn’t loaded! I 
only had one shell and I fired it myself!” 

The Rev. Freddy rose up in his seat 
and pulling an automatic, covered the 
would-be bandit. The child sprang for 
the car. The tramp, shouting an oath, 
snapped the gun at his golden head, then 
threw the weapon far down the hill as if 
he threw away his last chance of life. 

“My!” said the little boy of Panther 
Mountain after an excited interval of 
explanation, “I’m glad you came! | 
couldn’t have fooled them any more, 
cause they caught me too quick. If I’d 
only kept the gun Joose, you see—now a 
man would have done that, wouldn’t he? 
Yes, if I’'d had the gun loose—” 

“Well,” said the Rev. Freddy Grandi- 
son, ‘‘two men ought to get the best of a 
little boy like you, gun or no gun.” 

Whereat the little boy turned sparkling 
blue eyes back along the great mountain, 
somewhere in whose fastnesses a third 
man bound up a wound with philosophy. 
He did not mention him. Somehow he 
felt as if, according to the code of gentle- 
men, he could not. 

When the crowded car was ready and 
Mr. Grandison could make himself heard 
among the ejaculations of his friends, he 
turned to the little boy. 

“You’ve grown a bit since I saw you, 
son,” he said, “but I’d know those eyes 
of yours anywhere. They have your 
father’s spirit—and that was a marvelous 
thing. Poor Jim. ... Come. You can 
ride in my lap.” 

But the child shook his head. 

“T can’t,” he said earnestly; “the Ghost 
Horse, he don’t know anybody much but 
me. I’ve got to ride him in.” 


OR a long time the man stood and 

studied the little lad. Then he gravely 
nodded. He, too, was of that brother- 
hood whose hearts are on the right side. 

“You’re right,” he said at last; “we 
can’t desert our friends. We'll drive 
slowly and you will find us, about sun- 
down, camped at the first ranch ahead. 
Goodby until then.” 

He held out his hand and the little boy 
of Panther Mountain laid his own therein. 

“I’m awful glad you came,” he said 
again; “it was gettin’ to be a long road. 
But me and the Ghost Horse, we’d a-made 
it, I think.” 

“Yes,” said the Rev. Freddy softly, “I 


think you would.” 


The Golden Fleece 


(Continued from page 35) 


The trend toward better sheep and 
better methods of caring for them is 
shown clearly in the number of farms 
where full-bred sheep are bred and 
shipped to farmers in other states, for 
the purpose of building up flocks which 
will produce either wool or mutton. One 
such farm, and the first in all the range 


states, is the Butterfield Ranch, near 
Weiser, Idaho. Hundreds of bucks are 
sold each season and some of them bring 
fabulous prices. In Oregon, Montana, 
Wyoming and other states similar busi- 
ness ventures have proved highly success- 
ful. An interesting fact is shown by the 


shipment of most of the high-grade stock | 
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to central and eastern states, thus putting 
the brand of superiority on the sheep of 
the great range country. 

Rugged pioneers of the old West de- 
veloped the range sheep business. Rugged 
men of the new West are developing 
breeds of sheep which will give the high- 
est returns in mutton and 1n wool, while 
the whole field of livestock enterprise is 
undergoing a wonderful change for the 
better. Within a few years the sheep 
business will have lost all of its shiftiness, 
and will have become a definite part of 
the agricultural resources of the country. 
The sheep will take its place with the 
dairy cow and the hog on the farms of 
the United States where thrift is the order 
of the day, and American wool will take 
its place in the front rank, not only in 
quality but in quantity as well. 


DECREASE IN NUMBER OF SHEEP IN LEADING 
WOOL-PRODUCING STATES 


Wyoming 

INO cae ae ee ee rr 5,099,000 

Me SEE eae oe. eh stars 4,338,000 
New Mexico 

MOO) hee a ar 4,899,000 

LOIS 4S ee 3,300,000 
Texas 

PES Mem nc ahs wanes tre aye 8,000,000 

LOA t. ik cttisn so Selden hon’ s 2,328,000 
Montana 

BMT eS ee ci oiata A arcuass é tis ica 6,170,000 

SS hk. I cae 3,744,000 
Ohio 

LGU EES Bae cae Aes 2 ee 4,206,000 

POU ieeE Tet, 10 Sek ie le ed « 2,944,000 
New York 

EMM Rect oA ch net: «cee thes kates 1,745,000 

LOU, aac Re Aen 840,000 
United States 

BOOM Rete Aes a uc Boe Sp Sa aM 2% 61,503,000 

LOM Meee ewer ey 4/2 bya be 48,625,000 

CALIFORNIA QUITS SHEEP FOR FRUIT 


GROWING 


California, now celebrated world-wide for 
her lemons and oranges, once led all the states 
in the number of sheep on her ranges, with 
more than 6,000,000 head. 

In 1900 Montana held first place in number 
of sheep, with 6,170,000 head. Wyoming now 
holds first place with 4 ,338,000 head. 


TOTAL NUMBER OF SHEEP, BY YEARS, FOR 
THE UNITED STATES 


jteyQi = Sg ee 28,447,900 
MUN oe Sarg ee 35,192,000 
DB em ata ld Gan a unset. oo! 1a 35,835,000 
A UU IME As icin Pe os arabe sts woe 8 61,503,000 
LON te whe she wee cies 52,447,000 
VOL Sete. ses coir oe ve 243s 49,162,000 


NUMBER OF SHEEP IN CHIEF WOOL-PRODUCING 
STATES AND WOOL CLIP 


State No. sheep, Wool clip, 
1916 1915 

Wyominperos s.r 4,338,000 29,000,000 
Wontamavee sr a 3,941,000 28,600,000 
New Mexico....... 3,440,000 18,600,000 
Fdanogses s,s... >> s) 3,102,000 15,200,000 
Gs a Ae airs. \x «0,007,000 14,300,000 
AQT CHONS Wika ics S's 2,563,000 15,300,000 
California? iA: (4 ... 2,450,000 11,500,000 
CAUSA ays. 2,106,000 9,200,000 
(hk WEP aa poe 2,089,000 13,300,000 
let Take 1,931,000 8,000,000 
Colorads..o. bc... 1,839,000 7,500,000 
Tiron, 1. 1,840,000 5,900,000 
Mevads! lie vs 2. 1,534,000 5,800,000 
DSOUTL oie ss seks 1,416,000 7,000,000 
ROWE 7 OO 281k Ge 1,274,000 5,400,000 
meentiicky: 3 vad. Jo J 1,155,000 3,500,000 
Sndiatig. 2534 oF y.2 1,058,000 4,900,000 


ANNUAL OUTPUT OF WOOL, PER ACRE OF LAND, 
BY CONTINENTS 
Australia, 514 ounces. Europe, 51% ounces. 


South America, 134 ounces. North America, 
1 ounce. 
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An Earth Road which requires at least 
a 218-pound pull to each ton 


A Concrete Road which requires an average 
pull of only 27.6 pounds to each ton 


T takes a pull of 218 pounds to get a 1-ton load over the road on the left, 
I when you can get over it at all. In wet weather you can’t get over it at 
all; even in dry weather it is rough and dusty. On the right, where the 
road has been paved with concrete, it takes a pull of only 27.6 pounds. It 
never takes more than that in the worst kind of weather—winter or summer 
—because it is hard and clean. 


Which Road Do You Want? 


Everybody knows that it is easier to haul on a concrete road than on any less 
rigid surface. But few realize how great is the difference. This has been 
recently determined by tests made with a dynamometer by Prof. J. B. David- 
son, Agricultural Engineer, University of California, made for the Good Roads 
Bureau of the California State Automobile Association. 

A 3-ton load was hauled over various types of roads in the same locality on 
the same day, the same horses and drivers being used. The dynamometer 
recorded tractive pull in pounds per ton of load as follows: 


Pounds 
Over a level, unsurfaced concrete road.................ceeeeeeee 27.6 
Concrete base, *%-inch skin top asphaltic oil and screenings. .... 49.2 
Waterbound macadam, level, good condition................... 64.3 
Concrete base, 14-inch Topeka top, level, good condition...... 68.5 
Gravel road, good condition, level. .................00eeeeeeeeee 78.2 
arti roadarinelausts LEVel cee cecc tds canes hiowadiceoa poms suicene 92 
Earth road, stiff mud on top, firm underneath, level........... 218 
Loose gravel, not packed down, new road, level................ 263 


Remarkable showing for concrete—less than half the tractive force required 
over a good stretch of waterbound macadam, less than one-third that required 
on dirt or packed gravel, about one-tenth the pull required on loose gravel. 


You pull ON a concrete road, where you pull AGAINST an unimproved, 
rough or boggy surface. Where one wastes power, the other saves. 
Power costs money, whether you feed a team or buy gasoline. Your 
saving in power will pay your share of the cost of a concrete road. 


There are 30,000,000 horse-drawn vehicles in this country, most of them on 
farms, and 3,500,000 motor cars and trucks. The waste of horse power, of 
time, and motor fuel involved, not in poor roads, but in all roads less desirable 
for traction than concrete, is enormous. Besides this waste, the United States 
Office of Public Roads estimates that $200,000,000 per year is paid out indi- 
rectly for bad roads in extra cost of food. What is paid out for maintenance 
of roads that won’t stay built is incalculable. It runs into hundreds 
of millions more. The excess consumption of gasoline is another 
Concrete Roads huge item which motor car owners have to pay. 
Their Advantages: Can any community afford to neglect its highways in view of these 
No Mud—No Dust facts, or to build them of any material less enduring or Jess desirable 
No Ruts—No Holes for traction than CONCRETE? Its construction cost is lowest in the 
No Slipping end and its upkeep cost is lowest from the start. 
No Skidding Besure you know what a concrete road is. Concrete is made of port- 
Easy Hauling land cement, sand and pebbles or crushed stone, and water. It is hard 
Smooth Riding and durable. Concrete is the material used in dams, factories, 
Long Life—Safety bridges, and big engineering works like the Panama Canal, requiring 
Always Ready forUse great solidity and strength. 
Low Maintenance Let us give you some interesting figures. Write for free copies of 


Moderate Cost Bulletins Nos. 107 and 136. 
° 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Offices at 
ATLANTA DALLAS KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH SEATTLE 
CHICAGO DENVER MILWAUKEE SALT LAKE CITY WASHINGTON, D. C. 
INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


_ CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE | 
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Building 


Pullman 


HE strength of the Pull- 

man car represents one 

of the best forms of insur- 
ance the traveler can buy. 


For seven years every car 
built by the Pullman Company 
for its service has been of solid 
steel. These cars possess the 
rigidity and strength of a 
battleship. 


During this period a large 
proportion of the older, but 
still modern cars, have also 
been rebuilt to almost equal 
strength. 


This has been accomplished 
by introducing steel under- 


the. 
Car 


frames, steel vestibules and 
steel sheathing on the sides. 


In addition to the factor of 
safety, fifty years of experience 
in designing and building cars 
has brought about an almost 
unheard of development in 
traveling convenience and 
luxury. 


The modern Pullman is fully 
equipped with the most up-to- 
date steam fitting, electric wir- 
ing and plumbing. 

It offers a degree of safety, 
innumerable luxuries and a 
personal service that have 
established a world-wide 
reputation. 





THE PULLMAN COMPANY 





Chicago 




















Obtainable in all sizes—black, white 
ortan. 50c. attached—all Dealers. 


THE 


PREVENTS 
SLIPPING J 


The heel that provides protection, comfort and long wear, 
but has no holes to track mud and dirt—Ask for the heel | 
with the Red Plug. 


"1 Tally-ho quality, sent for 30c (elsewhere 50c). 
é 2 Packs Playing Cards Spring Step, 105 Federal Street, Mostos! 











Life and 
Jack London 


(Continued from page 32) 


was blocked. They fled to Benicia, and 
there, abreast of the cluster of fishermen’s 
arks among the tules, they lay waiting for 
friendly darkness. Idleness palled upon 
them; the flood-tide swirled and rippled, 
urging them on. Above were the reaches 
of the waterways, the orchards heavy with 
ripened fruit. 

“With this flood we could make Rio 
Vista easy,” said Nicky the Greek. 

“Tt’s low water on the river,” said the 
Prince. ‘Best time of the year to make 
Sacramento.” 

They looked at each other. The cur- 
rent rippled past, the strong west wind 
blew. Before them lay a whole glorious 
idle summer day. They broke out the 
anchor and lifted sail. 

A week later, carefree and joyous vaga- 
bonds, they were lying on the low sand- 
spits opposite Sacramento, with a crowd of 
equally joyous and carefree vagabonds en- 
countered there. They went in swimming, 
they foraged in orchard and hen-coop, 
they ate from tin oil-cans kept simmering 
over a campfire. Between times they lay 
half dressed on the warm sand and 
swapped stories. A new world opened to 
Jack’s listening ears. 


HESE new companions knew nothing 

of sailing or of boats. They were road 
kids, fresh from adventure by rail and 
town. 

“Once when I was battering the 
drag in Montreal,” began Chi Kid. It 
was a new language also. Pride and 
curiosity, the lure of undiscovered, un- 
conquered fields, tingled in the Prince’s 
mind with every fresh word—‘‘moocher, ” 
“flopin’”’, “decking her,” “riding the 
rods.” He lay silent, sizing up these new 
adventurers through his long lashes. They 
were clever, were they? Daring and 
valiant? He was as strong as they, as 
quick, as venturesome. Very well, he 
would tackle this new game, he would 
show them that he, too, had the red 
blood of adventure. 

“Well, let’s beat it to the main stem and 
throw our feet,” said Happy Kid, rising 
and reaching for his clothes. ‘Sure, I’m 
on,” said Jack. But Nicky the Greek 
demurred. He was for returning to the 
familiar waterfront. Therefore he and 
Jack parted amiably. 

Now begging was not to his taste. To 
him, trained in the creed that the world 
was to the strong, begging appeared a 
cowardly procedure, involving no danger, 
no risk. Stealing or, better, taking in 
open day by brute force was the manly 
method. But he was learning. There was 
also a daring, an enterprise, it appeared, 
in the world of the mind. Begging was a 
game of quick wits, of the better mind. 
Shortly he was taking pride in it. In- 
deed, his brain was quick and nimble as 
the best of them; he also could “batter on 
the main stem.” K street in Sacramento 
fell before his ready wit and plausible 
tongue; he returned to the gang with full 
pockets. He was a road kid great among 


road kids. 
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“Naw, you ain’t a real road kid till 
you've been over the hill,” said Chi Kid. 
What was “over the hill’’? Crossing the 
Sierra Nevadas, of course. A bunch was 
going east that night. Very well, he 
would go, too. 

The Overland pulled from the long 
trainsheds. Strung along the track 
were the road kids, waiting to board her. 
Now Jack, his life spent in the city 
streets and on the open water, had never 
boarded a train. But at his elbow was a 
stanch friend, already made among these 
strangers. The friend was not going 
over the hill, but he stood ready with 
advice. 

“They’s too many of this push, the 
shack’ll clear the blinds. Deck her, your 
first chance,” said the friend. 


The train was gathering speed. 
“What’s decking her?” 
“Hop on top the cars. Here she 


comes!” 

The first blind was already crowded 
with dark figures. The second, also. 
From the darkness Jack made a flying 
leap, caught at the edge of the car, swung 
aboard the third blind. Three road kids 
were already there. The brakemen were 
running back along the sides of the 
train. Jack climbed to the brakewheel, 
crouched there a second, sprang upward, 
catching the ends of the two cars. The 
train was gathering momentum every in- 
stant, the two cars swayed and swung, 
now toward each other, now apart. He 
drew up his feet and hung there between 
them, sustained only by his elbows. An 
instant’s slip, the tiniest false movement, 
and he would be beneath the grinding 
wheels. 


UT his muscles were strong and 

steady, his brain had learned clearness 
and quickness in emergencies. With 
taut arm-muscles he pulled himself up- 
ward, caught at the roofs with his feet. 
He was now between the two cars, a 
foot and a hand on each. Below him he 
heard the shack flinging the other road 
kids from the blind; he heard a sharp 
scream of agony from Happy Kid. With 
a quick movement he transferred a 
hand and a foot. He was now lying 
parallel with the rushing train. With a 
sudden mighty heave he propelled his 
body across the empty space and lay 
face downward, safe, on the roof of the 
forward car. A thrill of achievement 
shot through him. He had ridden out 
the train. Behind him on the right-of- 
way the other road kids lay baffled, 
cursing a victorious shack. Again he had 
proved his enterprise, his daring, his 
superiority. 


He rode the night through on the | 


sloping roof of the car, while the train 
roared on through the darkness. He 
descended in Nevada, and the roads of 
America lay before him. On many a 
watertank and lonely station he carved 
his monaker, “Sailor Kid,” and an arrow 
pointing the way he was going. 

It was by a “jungle” fire, lying in a 
group of the real profesh, ex-convicts and 
criminals all, that he heard a newcomer 
baldly tell of the murder of Butch Kelly, 
thrown from the decks of the Overland 
by a shack, who pounded Kelly’s des- 
perately clutching fingers on the edge of 
the car roof with a hand bar until the 
bones were broken and Kelly let go his 
grip on life. He saw Kelly’s partner 
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The Instant Summons 


“Instant, through copse and heath, arose 
Bonnets and spears and bended bows; 


pe de i ed be ie 


As if the yawning hill to heaven 
A subterranean host had given.” 


The whistled summons of Rod- 
erick Dhu, the hero of Scott’s “Lady 
of the Lake,” caused his Highland 


warriors literally to spring from the 


taneously set in motion all the vast 
machinery of warfare, munitions, 
transportation and food conserva- 
tion. 


earth i Eeegine »echondied away, Like the Scottish mountaineers, 


from behind bush and rock emerged Sr eee nme Cr aenive 


the loyal and ready clansmen. In 


; : loyal readiness to perform any 
armed silence they awaited their 


chieftain’s bidding and typified his 
might. 


Today the Commander-in-Chief 
of our nation’s armed forces and the 


service in furtherance of the na- 
tion’s high aim. Such a spirit of 
co-operation and sacrificing of in- 
dividual interests can alone make 
certain the accomplishment of the 
resources behind them, can, by lift- great task to which our country is 


ing the telephone receiver, instan- committed. 
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One Policy 


Universal Service 


CastillejaSchool forGirls 


Accredited by Colleges East and West. Grammar and 
Primary Departments. Send for illustrated catalogue 
Principal: Mary I. Lockey, A. B. 


PALO ALTO, CALIF. 
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HERE IS A $25 PRIZE FOR YOU 
if you can write a prize winning letter. 
See page 5 for particulars regarding 
SUNSET’S “AD-LETTER” 
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: QENe for Free Plan Book of 60 prac- L 

tical and beautiful American & 
+; Homes—with floor plans, exterior 
“views, prices and specifications. 
: “The Plan Book explains the S 

tremendous, Vital, money- 

saving reasons why YOU should buy your home from the largest e ; 
ready-cut house manufacturers in the West—the world’s greatest mae 


lumber market. = 
Ready Built House Co, 31° Stie street 
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LOOK ON THE TOP WAD FOR “INFALLIBLE” OR “E.C.” 


HERCULES 


Smokeless Shotgun 


POWDERS 






























Peters 


4 HIGH GUN 

F \y IDEAL 

3 PREMIER When you buy loaded shotgun shells 
3 TARGET you buy by name. You ask for your 


favorite make and see to it that you 
get it. 

But if this is all you do you omit an 
important detail. You overlook the 
matter of powder. 


emin ot 
ROME TON 


\ ARROW 
NITRO CLUB 
It is just as easy to obtain a powder 
with which you are familiar, a powder 
in which you have full confidence, 
as it is to obtain your favorite make 
of shell. “You ask for the powder by 
name just as you ask for the shell. 


SELBY LOADS 


CHALLENGE 
SUPERIOR 








US TH BLACK SHELLS 


Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Pow- 


al AJAX ders, Infallible and “‘E.C.’’, may be 
qj Siege sy pheuned in the standard makes of 
Tl shells given at the left. “The shell you 
f Heston shoot is among them. You can obtain 
a FIELD a Hercules powder in that shell by 
E 4 RECORD asking for it when you buy. 

4 H\ On the top wad of every shell, and 
: s | WINCHESTER on the side of the box in which the 
= REPEATER shells are sold, is printed the name of 




















LEADER the powder with which the shell is 


loaded. Look for the name when 
buying. See that it is either Infal- 
lible or **E.C.”’ 

These powders are of high quality and 
uniform quality. ‘They give light recoil, 


even patterns, and high velocity. Write for 
a free booklet which describes 


them fully. 


HERCULES POWDER, co. 
J) 692 Market Street 
. San Francisco California 
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This pure rose scented Powder is bes 
Soothing, Antiseptic and Absorbent. 
Physicians recommend it. 


7 Send 20c for an attractive Week-End 
Trial Offer Package containing four JAP ROSE FP 
fee miniatures consisting of one each of Talcum Pow- 
my der, Soap, Cold Cream and Toilet Water. 


é JAMES S. KIRK & CO.,630 E.Austin Ave.,Chicago, Ill. 








silently rise and leave the ring of camp- 
fire. And, two weeks later, he came on 
the body of that same shack, lying 
brutally mangled on the right-of-way, 
and passed it hurriedly by. 

It was a wild life, and a brutal one, that 
he saw in those wandering months. But 
it was sordid, too, a life of verminous 
ten-cent flops and dirty wayside ditches. 
There was nothing of the clean tang of 
the sea, the sharp, cool bite of salt-water 
on the skin, the keen sea-winds. The 
waterfront called to him, and he returned 
to it, returned with a sense of homecoming 
to Johnnie Heinhold’s, and the wharves, 
and the suppers on the beach. 


T was the winter of 1892. The 
whalers were in from the sea. A forest 
of bare masts crowded the estuary. Night 
along the waterfront was loud with the 
roistering of brawny men, released from 
toil. In the Last Chance their Reming- 
tons lay piled in a corner, with their 
six-inch-long three-cornered dynamite 
cartridges. Standing at the bar among 
the whalers the boy heard again stories of 
the sea, of the fight with the wind and the 
storm and the fog, of rigging carried over- 
board, and wave-swept decks. 
“Johnnie,” he said, “I’m going to sea.” 

“All right, my lad,” said Johnnie. 
“Tt’s a man-size life.” He looked at the 
boy, seventeen years old now, man- 
grown in size, with strong shoulders and 
browned skin, quick, slender hands and 
wide blue eyes. ‘“‘Here’s luck to you,” 
he said, pouring the beer glasses full. 

The Sophie Sutherland, three topmast 
sealing schooner, Alec Miaclieari captain, 
was wintering in the estuary. In the St. 
Louis House Jack met its men, hunters, 
steerers, boat-pullers. He struck up a 
friendship over the bar with Pete Holt, 
seal-hunter. Would Pete take him as 
boat-puller? Hewould. They signed him 
on the Sophie Sutherland. 

Johnnie Heinhold shook his head. 
“He’s a devil, that silent Scot, MacLean,” 
he told the boy. “He comes in here with 
scarcely a word, soft-spoken and gentle, 
and he says to me: ‘Whiskey,’ hardly 
above a whisper. But he’s the reputation 
of a bitter, hard man at sea. And he’s 
shipped a crew of dyed-in-the-wool 
rough-necks. They call the Sophie 
Sutherland a hell-ship. Listen to me, lad. 
Hell’s an icebox compared to what she’ll 
be once she’s clear of the bay.” 

“All right,” said Jack. “I’m sailing on 
her.”’ 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


The “Sophie Sutherland” was 
rightly called a hell ship, as the 


next instalment vividly shows. 
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Enfranchised 


(Continued from page 28) 


tried to telephone him at his office. But 
he had been called to Seattle yesterday, 
and would not be back until afternoon. 

At ten o’clock Ellen spread her wings 
and departed, leaving Hester to her own 
devices. She called up Agency, to find 
that efficient cooks were still scarce. 
Agency, repeating her formula that she 
would let Hester know, hung up her re- 
ceiver, and, with its click, closed the 
incident. 

There was nothing for it but to put on 
a gingham apron, and invade the late 
kingdom of the abdicated. She spent a 
busy day of discovery: moldy crusts, 
long lingering in the bread bin; old dishes 
of egg, cauliflower or onion scraps set 
away as memorials in the cold pantry; 
aged cake, gathering cobwebs in the cake 
tin; finger-marks on white woodwork, 
rust on the stove, nicks in china, a wilder- 
ness in the storeroom, where syrup from 
cracked fruit jars cemented potatoes to 
apples, and made brothers of the beets, 
all these things spoke eloquently of Ellen. 
How had she tolerated her? How had 
she let these things go unobserved? Dis- 
gust with Ellen and amazement at herself 
warred in Hester’s mind, as she swept, 
scrubbed, put on a shelf paper, made 
bonfires of Ellen’s weird monuments, and 
prepared for the night’s dinner. 


Ack noon Barbara came home, en- 
chanted with the transformation, and 
with Hester in the role of cook. Ellen 
had been the meanest old thing in the 
world, she confided, ably wiping dirt 
off jelly glasses. 

“Was she mean to you?” asked Hester, 
mop in hand, stopping in her excavations 
of old cheese from under the stove. 

“Horrid! She used to tell me to go 
right out of her kitchen, and stay out. 
She said I dirtied things up for her. I’m 
glad she’s gone!” 

They had an energetic afternoon to- 
gether, many kindred confidences drop- 
ping from Barbara’s lips. Together, they 
got dinner, for which Barbara set the 
table, putting on, as an especial celebra- 
tion, the best candlesticks and pink 
candles. Hester, who really enjoyed 
cooking, exerted herself over Tom’s fav- 
orite salad, made his particular pudding, 
and had just time to run upstairs, and 
get into something pink and pretty, as 
Barbara directed, to go with the candles, 
when she heard Tom’s key in the door 
and his whistle in the hall. 

They had sat down, in the pink candle- 
light, and had beamed one beam at each 
other. Tom had said, “Hurrah for the 
new cook!” and Hester had sighed how 
good it was to be at home, when the tele- 
phone rang, and Barbara darted. 

“It’s May Norris for you, mother,” she 
reported and, with forebodings, Hester 
went. May Norris, shrill, as usual, had 
her Sresrable shock to administer. 

“They’re sitting down to dinner, Hes- 
ter. They thought something was de- 
laying you, and they had better not wait. 
I just thought perhaps I’d better tele- 
Phone. And so—but I knew if you were 
sick after that horrid legislature, you'd 
have let them know. But—and so—.” 
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Select a Heating System 
that Postpones This 


regulate the dampers. You merely set the 
Dunham Thermostat (in the living room) 
as you would an alarm clock. The Dunham 
means saving of fuel by day and night— 
it means comfort when you return from 
afternoon calls or an evening at the theatre. 


With the Dun- 
ham System no 
radiator will ever 
hiss, gurgle or 
hammer, no water 
will drip or spurt. 


At the present high price of coal it is no 


joke when we come to the last of the coal- 
pile. But don’t be too hard on the coal 
man—select the heating system that post- 
pones this, one that gets more heat out 
the coal, one that doesn’t WASTE coal. 


The Dunham 
PmAUNHAM 


Home HeatingSys- 
SYSTEM OF HEATING 


tem is that system. 
It never lets the fire 
get any hotter than 
is necessary to keep 





the house between two pre-de- 
termined temperatures. If the 
weather warms up, the Dunham 
System automatically opens the 


The Dunham is a heating sys- 
tem that is ever equal to the 
weather, automatic in its damper- 
regulation and one that pre- 











vents waste. 

Don’t wait till zero weather is 
upon you—inyestigate NOW. 
Ask your architect or heating 
contractor about the Dunham 
System. 


check damper and shuts down 
the fire. As the thermometer 


drops, the Dunham automatic- The DUNHAM 


ally closes the check and opens 
the dampers that give moredraft. Radiator Trap 
This device is one of the 


The Dunham lets the heat die 


down at bedtime and raises it fundamentals of the Free Booklet. Property own- 
s 4 : * Dunham Home Heating 
again at getting-up time—a uni- 


1 estate men 

x A i System. It is known the 183 _ tenants, Kath als hi ? 

form temperature is maintained world over to heating en- heating contractors, architects 
during the day—all of this abso- gineers as the device that and builders 


should read our 
lutely automatically, without Tevolutlonized Vacuum Jatest book, ‘Dunham Heating 
anybody going near the cellar to 


steam heating. Leading ar- - 
chitects everywhereuseit. for the Home. 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Marshalltown, Iowa 
DIVISION SALES OFFICE: San Francisco 


BRANCHES : 
Portland, Oregon 





Seattle Los Angeles 


Spokane 








Free Book 86 pages. 600 designs: 
Special designs made when de- 
Bired. Save retailer’s profits. 
C. K. GROUSE CO., 
5 Bruce Avenue, 





Cut out this ad and mailit to us, with your name and 
address (no money); and we will send you our FAMOUS 
KARNAK RAZOR by return mail, postpaid. You may use 
the razor for 80 days FREE; then, if you likeit, pay us 
$1.85. If you don’t likeit return it. SEND NO MONEY. 


MORE COMPANY. 383 More Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


North Attleboro, Mass. 








MP Hair Pins 


—use the Magic Invisibles in front— 
the three other sizes in back for a smart 


coiffure. Easy to use and don’t fall out. 
Five'sizes. Sold everywhere, 5cand 10c packages. 
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Or Stenographer can always command 
a good salary, and an unusually high one 
now, when so many drafted men’s places 
must be filled in business houses, by 
young women, and men under twenty- 
one. 


You may prepare for a good position in a few months time 
by enrolling in our home-study course, at a small cost, 
which you can easily afford. 


Mark and mail this coupon TODAY. 


THE MODERN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. 8. 
San Francisco, Cal., U. S.A. 


—Kindergarten 
—Stenography 
—Typewriting 


525 Market Street, 
—Agriculture 
—Arithmetic 
—Advertising 


—Bookkeeping 
—Drawing 
—Horticulture 
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SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE ! 


. The war has created unlimited opportunities for 
those who know French, Spanish, Italian or German. 
¢ Now is the time to better your position or increase 
your business. Learn quickly and easily, at 
i home, during spare moments by the 


4 LANGUAGE - PHONE METHOD | 


and Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry. 
You simply listen to the living voice of a 








native professor pronounce the foreign 
language, over and over, until you know it. 

F.M.C.—French Military Conversation 
and Military Language Phone Method a 


practical, short course for army workers. 
Write for Booklet, particulars of free trial. 


The Language-Phone Method, 983 Putnam Building, 2 West 45th St.,New York | 


REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men, 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 


203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Paolfic Bldg., San Francisco Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Building, Seattle 

New York Boston 





Cincinnati 
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( 
. Keep your soldier's things—and your own—in 
Hans dy economical ( 
White Tar Garment Bags } 


N \ 
( No dirt, no moths, no wrinkles. Come with hooks \ 
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in rolls; pine 90c, cedar $1.00. 
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Pocket Hunter 


A story of the California Hills 


By VINGIE E. ROE 
Author of 
“The Little Boy of Panther Mountain” 


A strong but appealing 
tale of a never-say-die 
prospector and how he 
struck pay-dirt at last. 


In 


Sunset for December 








“Dinner?”’ said Hester vaguely. 

“Why, yes!” screamed May Norris. 
“The Political Freedom Union, you know. 
There’s a perfect mob here. Simply 
Everybody. And Mrs. Eliza J. Mc- 
Micken is to give her legislative exper- 
iences. She'll be a scream, everybody 
says. Hester! You aren’t sick, are you? 
Really, unless you are just too sick to 
hold your head up, you must come. 
Now that Teachers’ Tenure is lost, when 
it seemed a foregone conclusion it would 
win, her prestige isn’t what it was. It’s 
just your chance to plunge in and run for 
the School Board. It’s the psychological 
moment if ever there was one. Hester, 
why don’t you say something? You 
know they want to announce your candi- 
dacy tomorrow at the Women’s Forum 
luncheon!” 


S May Norris’ voice rasped over the 

wire, Hester had remembered. It had 
been the morning of that dreadful day, 
when Mrs. Perkins resigned, Ellen gave 
notice, and she had insulted Eliza Jessup 
McMicken. She remembered now, for 
the first time since she opened it, the blue 
envelope of the Political Freedom Union 
dinner. So Mrs. McMicken would speak. 
Hester could imagine her, kindly, humor- 
ous, making them all laugh at the vagaries 
of rural senators. And her own candi- 
dacy would be announced, tomorrow! 

“Yes,” said Hester. “I’m coming!” 

She went back to her two, at the pink 
shaded table. Tom had just put a thick, 
juicy slice of steak on her plate. Barbara 
was standing behind her chair, ‘waiting to 
push it in for her. She looked at them a 
moment. ‘Then, 

“T have to go to a dinner. 
tant. I’m to speak. 
I’m late.” 

Her voice sounded deaa. It seemed to 
her to be coming from someone else. As 
she stood there, looking at Tom’s face, 
its smile a little rueful in the candlelight, 
and listening to Barbara’s, 

“Q, poor Mother!” she realized that 
she was very tired, that her head ached, 
that she was about to sneeze. 

“T’'ll get you a taxi,” said Tom. “Bar- 
bara, you get mother her cloak.” 

She let him put her cloak about her, 
and put her into the cab. Just as it 
started, he leaned through the window, 
kissed her and said that if he could get a 
neighbor to stay with Barbara, he would 
come for her, after the dinner. She could 
hear Barbara’s little voice calling, “‘Good- 
by, Mother!’ and then the taxi whirled 
her down the street. 

It was, as May Norris had said, a big 
dinner. She reached it just as the pine- 
apple ice was being served. From her 
place, at the speaker’s table, she could see 
Everybody, there, all the Parent-Teach- 
ers, and all the Women’s Forum. It was 
a showing of forces, a political dinner, 
with Eliza Jessup McMicken and herself 
as focus. While the swinging doors 
brought gusts of heat and odor in their 
transit, waiters went back and forth. 
Food was brought her—the consommé, 
tasting like all hotel consommés, the 
filet of sole, the immemorial chicken, 
with its immemorial canned peas, hotel 
potatoes and unchanging spinach. Her 
salad, came and went, smelling like all 

salads at all public dinners. And her 
pineapple ice appeared, the pineapple ice, 
with the assorted cakes, that have not 


It’s impor- 
I forgot all about it. 


varied since the first hotel opened its 
doors. Of these comings and goings, with 
their deadly community of flavor and 
odor, Hester was only partly conscious. 
She became aware, however, of Eliza 
Jessup McMicken, at her right rather 
flushed, and only dabbing a little at the 
pineapple ice. Mrs. McMicken looked 
tired and nervous. Hester suspected that 
she knew what the Women’s Forum 
meant to announce, tomorrow. Knew, 
and probably, cared. Then the chairman 
tapped her glass for attention, and the 
speeches began. 

Hester did not know what they were 
about. A polite smile fixed itself upon 
her lips, waxing and waning with the ap- 
plause. She clapped, too, when others 
clapped, and nodded brightly at one and 
another, who greeted her in the throng. 
But her mind was busy with Enfranchised 
Woman. That meant herself, she sup- 
posed, and all of these about her. Irre- 
sistibly, her past days formed themselves 
into a procession before her memory; her 
Belgian campaign, her lobbying, her 
school board ambitions. She had a swift 
vision of ensuing days, of plains? hurry, 
speechmaking, vote getting. “lo what 
end? Eliza Jessup McMicken had been 
introduced, now, and was telling amid 
the mirth of the diners, of the things 
legislators had said to her. She was ex- 
ceedingly flushed, now, in queer spots 
that mottled her neck and cheeks. And 
she was talking very well. Hester real- 
ized as she listened that Eliza Jessup 
McMicken was a clever woman. She 
found herself admiring her. Then, sur- 
prisingly enough, she realized that she 
liked her. She would like to count her as 
a friend. With the storm of hand clapping 
amid which Mrs. McMicken sat down, 
Hester found herself smiling brightly into 
her face. She felt suddenly free, relieved 
of a heavy something that had been 
hanging about her. As she heard the 
chairman announcing her name, she 
stood up, quickly, as if she were throwing 
off a burden. 

“T am to talk to you,” she began in that 
beautiful voice which her followers were 
sure could win its way into the most 
adamantine heart, “Of Enfranchised 
Woman.” She paused a little, and let 
her eyes gather in the group, in that inti- 
mate way which, her followers were sure, 
drew even her enemies to her side. “‘May 
I amend my topic,” she smiled at them, 
“and call it, if you please ‘An Enfran- 


9999 


chised Woman’? 


HEY were listening intently now. 

They all knew that this was a signifi- 
cant dinner; they all thought this would 
be a significant speech, that they were 
witnessing a kind of duel between the two 
women, and that tomorrow would bring 
its momentous consequences. 

“T. have sometimes wondered,” she 
went on, “whether woman were ever en- 
franchised, whether even though men 
gave her political freedom and society 
gave her economic freedom she could 
ever really give herself personal freedom; 
whether she were not by temperament a 
slave, a slave of custom, of habit, of the 
daily round, whether of household task, 
or public business. I have sometimes 
wondered whether woman could ever 
emerge from the personal, and live in a 
world wide universe, despite all the free- 
dom men might give her. But I have met 
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one such woman, good comrade in trouble, 
good loser in defeat, and she has cheered 
me.” 

While the room grew still, and even the 
waiters lessened their clatter of spoons 
and dishes, Hester went rapidly over her 
two days at the Capitol with Eliza Jessup 
McMicken, told of their headache tablets, 
their legislators, their home-coming, of 
Eliza’s good humor and philosophy in de- 
feat. To her finally, as an enfranchised 
woman whose freedom had an inner, as 
well as an outer source, she pledged her- 
self and sat down, amid a tumult. 

She could hear the whisper running 
around, under cover of the applause, 
could see Eliza Jessup McMicken smiling 
at her, could get May Norris’ distended 
gaze, could catch her tribute as she 
pressed up in the crowd afterward. 

“O Hester, you are simply wonderful!” 

She knew that she had made a sensa- 
tion; that she had, in effect, withdrawn 
from the school board campaign, and 
thrown the election to her rival. That 
did not seem to her to matter. At the 
edge of the throng, by the door, she had 
seen Tom’s face. 

The glorious sun, on the next morning, 
waked her, to the voice of a lark in the 
neighboring meadow. She sprang out of 
bed, a curious joy and lightness upon her. 
Singing, she dressed and made ready the 
breakfast toast and_ bacon. Light- 
heartedly, the family breakfasted to- 
gether, and were off, Tom to the office, 


-Barbara to her school. As she turned 


from waving them goodby, Hester heard 
the telephone ring. With lagging feet 
she went. It had rung again, before she 
reached it. It would be May Norris’ 
voice of ill-omen. Or someone would ask 
her to be chairman of something. Or 
followers would beg her to reconsider her 
withdrawal from the school board cam- 
paign. Or—commandingly, it rang again. 
A large garden hat on the hook beside it 
brushed the reluctant hand she stretched 
toward the receiver. Then, 
“Enfranchised!” she cried, and seizing 
the hat, she put it firmly on her head, and 
ran. As she opened the door to let herself 
out into the open, it rang once more. As 
she ran down the pathway, toward the 
sun-drenched meadow, and its symphony 
of larks, she could hear it ringing after 
her,—ringing—ringing. 
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Don’t 


Avoid Corns 


But Don’t Keep Them 


With dainty footwear, corns can 


hardly be avoided. But th 


little when you know the way to end 


them. 
As soon as a corn Starts 


Blue-jay and forget it. The corn will 
never pain. In two days, if it is anew 
corn, it will disappear. Sometimes old 


corns need asecond 
application. 


It is almost as 
simple as removing 
a dirt spot. Blue- 
jay is applied in a 
jiffy. It fits the toe 
like a glove. When 
you remove it— in 
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How Blue=zjay Acts 
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Corn Plasters 


25c Packages at Druggists 





48 hours—the whole corn is done for. 
Blue-jay is a scientific method. A 
noted chemist invented it, and a famous 
laboratory prepares it. 

It is not mussy, it is not harsh. It 
centers action on the corn alone, so it 
doesn’t lead to soreness, 

And it is sure. No corn can resist 
it. Its millions of 
users have nodread 
of corns. 

For your own 
sake, prove it on 
one corn. 

See how easily 
these kill-joye can 
be enced, 


ey matter 
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Blue-jay | 


Stop Pain Instantly 
End Corns Completely 






of Surgical Dressings, Etc. Chicago and New York 





B is the B&B wax; which gently under- 
mines the corn. Usually it takes only 48 
hours to end the corn completely. 

C wraps around the toe, to make the 
plaster snug and comfortable. 

D is rubber adhesive which sticks with- 
out wetting and fastens the plaster on, 

Blue-jay is applied in a jiffy. After 
that, one doesn’t feel. the corn. The ac- 
tion is gentle, and applied to the corn 





A is a thin soft pad which stops the alone. So the corn: disappears without 


pain by relieving the pressure. 


soreness. 





Clear Your Throat 


Za obeys 


Quick Relief for Husky, Hoarse, Tickling Throats 
25c at all Drug Stores. Sample for two-cent stamp 
Frederick Stearns & Company, Detroit, U.S. A. 


In Business Over Sixty Years 
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Russian Bristles Stiffest and Best Quality in 
WHITING ADAMS 
yj, Hair Brushes and Well Set in the Back 


are made of best quality Russian bristles with perfect elas- 
tic spring. They are mounted in beautiful tropical hard 
woods, and adorned with a highly polished surface. 
These handles will not rot or disintegrate. Dept.B. 


John L. Whiting-J. J. Adams Co., Boston,U.S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 100 Years 
Whiting- Adams Brushes awarded Gold Medal and Official Blue Ribbon, 
the Highest Award at Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1915 
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He is going over 
the top! and he 
needs a smoke 
to cheer him up! 


Americans, our fighting men in 
France need tobacco. They are giv- 
ing their lives to defend you. Do 
your part to make them comfor- 
table during the dreary hours in the 
trenches. 


Twenty-five cents provides enough 
tobacco to make one of our gallant 
defenders happy for a week. $1.00 
sends a month’s supply. 


Prominent magazines and news- 
papers stand back of this move- 
ment. The War and Navy Depart- 
ments endorse it. 


A War Souvenir For You 


In each package is enclosed a post 
card addressed to the donor. If 
these come back they will be war 
souvenirs much treasured. 


WHAT THE SECRETARY OF WAR SAYS: 


“The War Department approves of their enter- 
prise (that of those who take part in raising the 
“Our Boys in France Tobacco Fund”) and thanks 
them in behalf of many a homesick soldier and 
sailor who will be cheered not merely by the 
kindly gifts themselves, but still more by the spirit 
of cordial and homely sympathy which inspires 


them."’ 
NEWTON D, BAKER, Secretary of War 


“OUR BOYS IN FRANCE TOBACCO FUND" 


25 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Mail your money with coupon today! 


“OUR BOYS IN FRANCE TOBACCO FUND’”’ 

25 West 44th Street, New York 
GENTLEMEN:—I want to do my part to cheer up 
the American soldiers who are fighting my battle in 
France. If tobacco will do it—I’m for tobacco. 


(Check below how you desire to contribute) 


I send you herewith , my contribu- 
tion toward the purchase of tobacco for American 
soldiers. This does not obligate me to contribute 
more. 

T enclose $1.00. I will adopt a soldier and send you 
$1.00 a month to supply him with ‘‘smokes”’ for the 
duration of the war. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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“Uncle Ben” and the Caterpillar 


(Continued from page 24) 


“T’ve got it! I’ve got it!’”’ yelled Holt, 
jumping up and down like an excited 
school boy. 

And he did have it. There have been 
changes and improvements since that 
first trial trip about fifteen years ago, but 
the principle in the latest tractor is the 
same. This is the California type of 
tractor, which is also made by the C. L. 
Best Manufacturing Company at San 
Leandro and by the Yuba Manufacturing 
Company at Marysville. Each company 
calls the tractor by a different copyrighted 
name, but their locomotion is based on 
the same principle. This tractor is pull- 
ing the world’s heaviest loads over the 
world’s roughest roads. It is snaking 
heavy mahogany logs out of the forests of 
Africa, hauling sugar cane in Hawan, 
dragging sledges over snow and ice in 
Alaska and moving field guns on the Eu- 
ropean battle fields, though their principal 
use is that for which they were originally 
designed, hauling gang plows and _ har- 
vesters over the fields of the West. 

When the Germans surprised the world 
with the size of the field guns they were 
able to bring to bear against the Belgian 
forts, the feat was made possible only 
because the German government had 
requisitioned the few hundred California 
tractors which had been sold to German 
and Austrian farmers. Ten years ago 
tractors made in California were used by 
the British army in South Africa and dur- 
ing the battle of the Somme a year ago 
the British introduced the use of the now 
famous “tanks.” It may be remarked 
here that no “tanks” have been made in 
California. The Holt factory has shipped 
to the allies a good many very heavy 
tractors of the ordinary type, but they 
are converted into tanks on the other side. 
At the Holt factory no one pretends to 
know anything more about the construc- 
tion of tanks than can be learned through 
the newspaper accounts of their operation. 
They were as much surprised as the lay- 
man when they learned of the military 
uses to which their steel Percherons had 
been put. 


hee inventions of this transplanted 
Yankee have revolutionized many 
farming operations and played an impor- 
tant part in*deciding eb attlsonetrepe. 
He has seen his wagon wheel factory ex- 
pand until it covers seven blocks and what 
was once the entire factory cannot now 
house the office force. And still he keeps 
at work, as enthusiastic as when he first 
conceived the possibility of cutting and 
threshing wheat at one operation. 

Some time ago there were rumors of 
violence which might be attempted on the 
Holt plant because of the tractors being 
made for the allies. Accordingly a khaki 
clad guard was placed around the factory 
and rosy cheeked soldier boys continue 
to patrol the streets which surround the 
plant. A few days after the guard was 
put on duty a man clad in overalls which 
though dirty were not so dirty as his face, 
started into one of the gates. 

“Here! Where you think you are 
goin’?” shouted an indignant soldier. 

The man stopped and beneath the 


grime his face registered surprise and in- 
dignation—chiefly indignation. 

‘‘Where’s your time ticket and photo- 
graph?” demanded the soldier. “Don’t 
you know you can’t get in here without 
them? You’re likely to get into trouble 
rushing around that a way.” 


HE man found his voice. “I am the 
owner of this factory,” he shouted. 

“Maybe so,” said the soldier, “but I 
gotta see your card.” And before he 
would let Mr. Benjamin Holt, president - 
of the Holt Manufacturing Company, 
into his own plant, Mr. Holt had to go to 
the office and get himself identified. 

Fortunately for me, Mr. Holt was not 
working in the “nursery” when I visited 
Stockton. Ifhe had been he would doubt- 
less have treated me as he has treated 
many other visitors and I would have 
been lucky if I got as much as a hand- 
shake and a ‘ How do you do,” out of him. 
As it is, that may be my last as well as my 
first opportunity to see and talk with him, 
for Mr. Holt dislikes exceedingly any 
reference to his personality such as I have 
made here in order that others may share 
my slight but highly prized acquaintance 
with him. A fellow craftsman of mine 
once journeyed from New York to write 
a sketch of Mr. Holt, which he rashly 
volunteered to submit to Mr. Holt before 
it was printed. When the proofs got back 
to the author from Stockton abot all 
that was left of the sketch was a state- 
ment to the effect that Mr. Holt was born 
in New England and was now living in 
California. It will be apparent, I believe, 
that this article has not hee censored. 

Around the Holt factory they laugh at 
the handkerchief joke, but there is admir- 
ation in eyes and tone when anyone talks 
of the mechanical ability of their chief. 
We have all heard of or have known peo- 
ple whose knowledge of music or of paint- 
ing was so all embracing that it did not 
seem humanly possible to have acquired 
all of it in a lifetime. We explain the ap- 
parently unexplainable with a solecism 
and refer to them as having been born 
with a knowledge of art or music. Benia- 
min Holt has that super-man ability as 
applied to machines. Just as some musi- 
cians can carry in their heads all the notes 
of a complicated composition, he can 
carry in his head a knowledge of all parts 
of a complicated machine and amazing 
as that ability is, it is vastly greater than 
it appears to the uninitiated in mechanics. 
It means that he remembers not only the 
shape and size and relative positions of all 
the thousands of pieces which go to make 
up a tractor or other piece of machinery 
but the weight and the tensile strength of 
each piece as well. 

At the factory there are a number of 
highly trained engineers and mechanics 
who are kept in a constant state of wonder 
at Mr. Holt’s uncanny knowledge. He 
never uses pencil and paper even to note 
down sizes and dimensions. While the 
engineers are starting to work out some 
complicated problem he arrives at the 
correct conclusion by some method known 
only to himself. And these calculations 
are carried to an almost unbelievable 
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nicety. At the factory they obligingly 
measured the thickness of a hair from my 
head, finding it to be two-thousandths of 
an inch thick. Then they showed me 
where the pistons were ground to measure- 
ments of one-quarter of one-thousandth of 
an inch—just one-eighth of the thickness 
of a hair. It is calculations based on such 
measurements as this that Mr. Holt car- 
ries around in his head because it is easier 
for him to remember them than it is to set 
them down on paper. 

Mr. Holt’s interesting nursery room 
was full of experiments. There was one 
huge machine which, in order to observe 
the reticence enjoined on us in time of 
war, I may refer to as a contraption de- 
signed for the possible use of a certain 
government in a certain war. Even a 
concrete wall should feel a certain timidity 
in its presence. Then there was a little 
grub of a caterpillar which has no 
guide wheel, but turns around in its own 
length. That machineis Mr. Holt’s pet for 
his great aim now is to produce a machine 
which is simple and strong and yet so 
cheap that the small farmer cannot afford 
to do without it. 


I WAS fortunate enough to go with Mr. 
Holt to see the trial trip of an interest- 
ing new application of the caterpillar. A 
caterpillar drive has been made which can 
be attached to any motor truck, replacing 
the rear wheels. Near the factory is the 
worst road outside of Missouri and the 
converted truck was driven over this, into 
and out of ditches, over rocks and pieces 
of timber. Nothing seemed to discom- 
mode it in any way. 

On our way back to the factory a farmer 
stopped to enquire about the new ma- 
chine. He was hauling wheat from a field 
some five miles down the road and in a few 
minutes arrangements had been made to 
send the new truck out there to haul the 
wheat and see what it could do in com- 
petition with the horses. 

“He’s a wonder, ain’t he?” said the 
farmer of Mr. Holt. ‘First Uncle Ben 
invents a machine that'll dothe harvesting, 
then one to do the plowing and now this 
one will haul the wheat from the fields. 
It looks like goodby horse.” 





Freedom and 


Robbie May 


(Continued from page 40) 


away from the older woman almost 
angrily. “‘‘No, I can’t,” she cried defi- 
antly, and mounting her pony she headed 
him toward the west to where the tip of 
Mayo’s windmill showed over the horizon. 

“Goodby,” she cried, “I’ll see you on 
my way home from the dance.” 

“So long, honey,” called Mrs. Roderick 
lingeringly and turned back to the shack. 


yo the “main traveled road” a covered 
wagon crept toward the setting sun 
and directly behind it rode a girl on a 
spotted pony. Plunged in a stupor of ab- 
straction, the girl had approached quite 
near before noticing anything about the 
back of this wagon to differentiate it from 
any other. Then, “Lon,” she whispered 
with a little gasping breath. 





—and keep it in the house all the 


year ‘round. 


Even in these days of conservation, 
everybody can enjoy Clicquot Club 
with a clear conscience, for it contains 
no grain or cereal products needed 


by our country or its allies. 


The Clicquot Club Company 


Millis, Massachusetts, U.S. A. 
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GINGER ALE 


RDER Clicquot Club Ginger 
Ale for your home by the case 


Your Window Shades 


Your window shades have to work hard. Think 
of the endless strain thatis put on your window 
shades, Think of the dozens of times every day 
that they are raised and lowered. Think what 
it means to you in actual money saved to find 
a shade cloth that resists wear—that rolls even- 
ly and smoothly—that is fadeproof—and that 
does not crack, tear or ravel. That is what you 
get when you ask your dealer for Oswego or 
Chouaguen (Shoo-A-Gen) Shade Cloth. 





Oswego or Chouaguen 


Shade ™: Cloth 


Either of these shade cloths will give you won- 
derful service. They are both made under ex- 
clusive process by the Oswego Shade Cloth 
Company. Ask your dealer to mount these 
shade cloths on Hartshorn Rollers. Only the 
finest fabrics—firmbodied, pliable and long- 
wearing—are used in making these shades. 
They are exquisitely tinted in a wide variety of 
mellow colorings. 

Send today for ‘‘Shade Craft and Harmonious Decora- 
tion,” our FREE book which tells how to drape your 
windows—how to plan_your color schemes—how to 
group your furniture. Practically everything that you 
want to know about home decoration you will find in 
this beautifully illustrated book. Address ; Depth Jag? 

STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY 


250 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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To Somewhere in Europe on 


“A B.A.” ‘Sennen: Cheques 


Association 


For many years “A.B. A.” Cheques, like the “magic carpet” of 
Arabian Nights’ fame, have been carrying Americans safely and 
comfortably to Europe and other countries on errands of pleasure 
and business. Now, these Cheques are carrying Americans to 
Europe on another kind of errand — fighting for the safety of 
American democracy and world democracy. 


“A.B. A.” Cheques can be used 
in any country where military 
plans may take our fighting 
men, because they are interna- 
tional in character and do not 


francs, and so on. Think what 
a saving in money changers’ 
fees, in delays and other annoy- 
ances this will mean to the 
American army and navy men 








have to be converted into the 
coin or currency of any foreign 
country. In the United States 
and Canada they are like so 
many dollars; in the United 
Kingdom and British colonies 
like so many pounds, shillings 
and pence; in France so many 


in Europe. 


“A. B. A.” Cheques can be ob- 
tained at the principal banks 
throughout the United States 
and Canada in denominations 
of $10, $20, $50 and $100, 
with corresponding values in 
foreign moneys. 


Get them at your hank, or write Bankers Trust Company, New York, for 
booklet and information as to where they may be had in your vicinity. 





Getting-Rich-Quick Japan 


in a war which has brought great prosperity with no increase in taxes, no 

issues of bonds and with no loss to army or navy. Unless something unforeseen 
happens, the war will end with Japan possessing vastly |more wealth and a much 
stronger army and navy than she had when she went into it. Let present conditions 
continue for a little longer and she will be able to wipe out her national debt which 
in the past has hampered all the ambitious plans of Japanese statesmen.” 


—Carl Crow in an article in SUNSET for December. 


66 Nie our ally in the Far East, is enjoying the novel experience of engaging 


The people of the West, whose coast fronts the portentous Pacific, are the Americans 
most vitally interested in what is going to “‘break’”’ in the Far East in the near future. 


Follow this all-important subject in 
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Slowly she rode alongside the driver 
and managed a nonchalant “Howdy.” 

He started violently and turned a 
startled face upon her. “Howdy,” he 
responded huskily; then fixed his eyes 
stubbornly on the road ahead, but not 
before the girl had seen his lips whiten. 

There was silence on the “big road” 
except for the thud of the horses’ feet and 
the creaking of the wagon. Then Robbie 
May said plaintively: “It does look like 
you'd ask a person to ride the mile to 
Mayo’s, especially if they’d been horse- 
backin’ it all day.” 

Without a word Lon stopped the team; 
but as Robbie May started to dismount 
he stopped her with a gesture, and as he 
spoke his voice took on a strange new 
hardness. ‘Wait a minute, girl,” he 
said, and there was a steely flash across the 
warm brown of his eyes, “if you get in 
this wagon you stay in this wagon plumb 
to the Rio Grande. I swore I’d never ask 
you again to have me, but I’m doin’ it. 
For me there just ain’t no life without 
you; you’re my very heart. But [’ll not 
be made a fool of. You send me off this 
time and you'll never see me again. But 
if you:climb up here beside me we'll git a 
buggy and fresh team at Mayo’s and go 
to Silverton tonight and be married. 
Then on to the Rio Grande together. 
Which ts it, girl?” 

Robbie May sat motionless on her 
pony. For all the response she made she 
might not have heard him. Her brooding 
eyes though fixed on his, were seeing other 
things: the wagon of ‘‘movers,”’ Bob 
Roderick and his wife sitting with clasped 
hands and looking into each other’s eyes, 
the long lonely miles of her journey today, 
the sunbaked road, the empty prairie. 
Again she felt the dull heartache she had 
tried to deaden with song and motion— 
the desert desolation of a life without Lon. 

Slowly—very slowly—she got off the 
pinto. With stiff deliberation she teth- 
ered him beside the team. Then she faced 
Lon, and her eyes reflecting the yellow 
glory of the sunset, were pools of light 
that sent out lambent rays of tenderness. 
Over the brown face of Lon there crept 
the dawn of a great joy, but he steeled 
himself to one more test: 

“Robbie May,” he cried, “do you know 
what it means? Your life in my hands, 
girl. You've saw what it does to women— 
this country. God knows Id try to shield 
you. But if I was to have hard luck; if 
we didn’t win out? If you know’d that 
ten years from now’d see us hittin’ this 
road headed the other way? If you 
knowed all that, girl, do you love me 
enough to go on?” 

Before the eyes of Robbie May there 
slowly passed the face of the woman in the 
wagon; but from its naked hopelessness 
she did not flinch. She stood by the 
wheel and looked up at Lon. 

With an inarticulate cry he stooped 
and lifting her to the seat beside him, 
strained her to him. She did not struggle 
away; instead her arms were around his 
neck in a very passion of tenderness. 
With a sort of dazed incomprehension, he 
drew back a little'and looked into her face. 
“You'll go?” he cried. 

g 

“You can’t lose me,” she said with tear- 
wet eyes. 

With the glow from the sunset burnish- 
ing their hair and lighting their young 
faces, the two in the wagon moved west 
on the “main traveled road.” 











The Striker and 


Low Justice 


(Continued from page 13) 





the maimed, half-blinded motorman, had 
a family. He will probably be arrested 
on a charge of assault with a deadly 
weapon if he recovers. 

In the six weeks before he struck for 
$3.50 a day, Murphy had earned a total 
of $199. 

From August 11 to September 17 more 
than 700 cases of assault occurred, more 
than 300 employees of the railroad were 
injured so badly that their wounds re- 
quired surgical treatment. A dozen men 
sustained fractured skulls; others had 
noses, ribs and jaws broken; scores were 
knocked over the head, thrown down and 
kicked in the face. The percentage of 
casualties was far higher than on the 
Western front, yet the police, acting 
under Mayor Rolph’s direction, denied 
them the right to carry even a pick 
handle for self-defense and had more 
than a hundred of them arrested on 
charges of carrying concealed weapons. 

In the police court two magistrates, 
Morris Oppenheim and Mathew Brady, 
both seeking reélection in November, 
cooperated loyally with the mayor and 
the police in the effort to help the strikers 
win. It had been customary from time 
immemorial to require $50 bail on a 
charge of carrying concealed weapons. 
Oppenheim raised this bail to $1000, 
even in cases where the “weapon” con- 
sisted of a pair of pliers, a switch iron or 
a pick handle. Manuel Osuna, an old 
employee of the company, was given six 
months in the county jail because he 
carried a revolver. A guard employed 
by the railroad was given the same stiff 
sentence on an identical charge. Neither 
had given the least cause of offense except 
to make use of the constitutional right of 
self-defense during a period when they 
were liable to be assailed by strikers at 
any moment. 


UT when the strikers came into court 

charged with an offense, their recep- 
tion was totally different. Non-union men 
whose crime consisted in carrying a gun 
or a club were given six months in jail, 
but strikers who had sent bricks crashing 
through the car windows were released 
on their own recognizance; others, having 
been found guilty, were sentenced to jail 
terms not exceeding thirty days in length, 
but these sentences were suspended by 
Judges Oppenheim and Brady. 

It is well settled in law that the testi- 
mony of one eyewitness is sufficient for a 
conviction in a misdemeanor case. In 
the San Francisco police courts, two of 
whose judges come up for reélection in 
November, this rule was disregarded. 
In case after case the defendant striker 
was discharged on account of “insufficient 
evidence” because the arresting police 
officer had failed to bring inscorroborating 
witnesses. Whenever the defendant 
denied that he had thrown the brick or 
wielded the club, he was discharged 
unless the officer’s testimony was sup- 
ported by additional witnesses. The 

(Continued on page 82) 
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By Motor and Mule 


to the Marble 


alls 


How Barking Betsy and Vancouveria 
Assisted in a Visit to the Famous 
Caves of Southern Oregon 


By Hamilton M. Laing 


ENERALLY speaking, a visit to 

these Halls of southern Oregon 

may be said to begin at Grants 

Pass, the thriving little center of 
Josephine county. But for me it scarcely 
began so far south. For the visit called 
for three days of Oregon road running; 
and for any lover of a winding way—the 
open trail with blue hills to beckon and a 
blue sky to smile and a yellow path to 
lure ahead—Oregon roads in late June 
are full of joy. They were days of 
spinning through lanes of wild roses and 
sweet brier—the loveliest, 1 think, in 
America—and through the blue, road- 
side masses of lupine and a score of other 
highway flower friends; of camps at even- 
ing by strong-running rivers: the Willa- 
mette, the Umpqua, the Rogue, and by 
chattering hill streams; of bird carols in 
the dawning when the whistled song of 
the chat was loudest in the land; of miles 
of flight across clover-scented farm lands 
with the blue Coast Range upon one 
hand and a giant white peak or two at 
times on the other by way of inspira- 
tion. Road days in rare June weather 
were these, full of a hundred pleasant 





things that can scarce be told, and on the 
late afternoon of the third of them we 
dusted into the pass, absorbed a rapid- 
fire volley of information in the local 


chamber of commerce and then set sail 


again for the caves. 

I was advised to go in over the Wil- 
‘liams Creek Trail. Thirty-seven miles 
the road signs had it, but this meant 
twenty-seven on Betsy’s tires and the re- 
maining ten over a Forestry Service moun- 
taintrail. The road was dusty and skiddy 
and several times Betsy lost her footing— 
for the winter rains were long past and 
we were in the land of the irrigation- 
ditch—but though we stopped several 
times and made a short camp at meal 
time in the shade of the long-leafed pines 
at the roadside, we were well toward the 
end of our trail when the sun dipped be- 
hind the blue valley rim. Blue! I revel 
in the blueness of these western hill 
cuttings, and the Siskiyous are as lovely 
as the best. The valley of the Apple- 


gate held as many of these indigo-framed 
valley pictures as could well be found 
anywhere in twenty miles of running; 
and always they appear at their best in 





Three days of Oregon road-running, through lanes of wild roses and roadside masses of 


blue lupine—days of joy to any lover of a winding way 





OM CAVE! 
wari Shae romure 





From a small triangular hole in the moss-hung 

limestone cliff, issues a stream of chattering 

water and an icy wind. This mysterious 

dark breathing entrance is the portal to the 
Marble Halls 


the clear evening. Whatever these future 
subterranean halls held in store for me, I 
felt that the approach to the palace 
was worthy enough and I began to anti- 
cipate. 


T was at one of my semi-occasional stops 

near the Williams Creek Bridge that 
I met the Native Son. As I was admiring 
the huge madronas on the hillside and 
scenting the breath of the feathery blue 
wild lilac (buck brush) and speculating on 
why an elderberry clump should want to 
come up in this dry valley, an oldish 
chap on a pinto pony and with two cattle 
dogs at heel came slowly around the turn. 
I asked him if I was on the right road to 
the caves, and he reined up, removed a 
stubby pipe from its accustomed corner 
and said “Yep; keep agoing; you can’t get 
off it; you will be there in a few minutes.” 
And all in one breath he went on: He 
reckoned he ought to know for he was 
with ’Lijah Davidson when he discovered 
the caves, helped despatch the bruin that 
led the dogs that led the aforesaid David- 
son. Was a native son; had been fifty- 
two years in the region; ran cattle in the 
hills and held a large ranch in the bottom 
lands; had gone to school with Oregon 
senators and knew everyone in the state 
from the days of the Indian wars. He 
wound up with a critical analysis of the 
poetry of Joaquin Miller and ended by 
quoting with fitting gesture a whole poem 
on the Willamette by one Simpson. And 
mind you he did it all in one breath. To 
“talk like a senator” shall mean nothing 
to me henceforth, though | doubt not that 
the honor is awaiting my new friend. He 
hospitably insisted that I go over and 
spend the night with him or visit him on 
the way out. But unfortunately I could 
promise neither and so we parted; and 
soon | left the ranches behind, tackled a 
bit of rough mountain road in the timber, 
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“They certainly are Nailes cheaper’’ 


oun the ‘‘dead line”’ of tire mileage i is reached at 3000 to 4000 miles. That is Le the usual 
‘guarantee’ is 3500 miles. The mettle of a tire is shown by mileage in excess of 3500 miles. 

Quaker Tires are built to be good for several thousand miles after the “dead line”’ is passed. 
They are adjusted on a 5000-mile basis, but records show big excess mileage. 

Quaker Tires on your car will mean good money in your pocket—money that Quaker mileage 
will save you. 

Try one Quaker. ‘‘They certainly are ‘miles cheaper.’ ”’ 
QUAKER CITY RUBBER CO.  [HILADELPHIA, Factories NEW YORK, 63 Meron Stent 

Makers of Ironsides, Quaker City, Crown, Desert, etc., Rubber Belting; Daniel’s P. P. P. Rod Packing, Daniel’s Ebonite Sheet Packing, 


Daniel’s Ebonite Steam Hose, Ringmeter Garden Hose and other Mechanical Rubber Goods. : 
Without charge, our belt experts will give you valuable advice on transmission, elevator and conveyor belt problems. Write us. 
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Old Nick's Bedroom. 
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The Marble Halls are an intricate system of little rooms and corridors and wriggling passages, of chaotic chambers 


of unbelievable dimension, strangely sculptured and decorated. Only a part of this underground system may have been discovered. 


That it is six times as large as now appears seems a certainty. What wonders await the future discoverer! 


took a splashy snow-water bath on low 
gear in fording a mountain stream or two, 
and reached Caves Camp. 

Caves Camp was scarcely yet in ex- 
istence. Only two tents of the many to 
be erected were on their feet; but there 
were eatables available and with a camp- 
ing equipment in the panniers on my ma- 
chine I was not inclined to worry. I had 
expected to secure a pack-horse transport 
here and a guide to the interior of the 
caves; but now I learned that Forester 
Rowley, the government guide, was al- 


ready at the caves, and that all I required 
was transport. But here I heard the 
first rumble of breakers ahead. The 
transportation work had been turned 
over to another party; I could secure a 
mule all right but I had to be back again 
at night—at least the mule had to be; for 
her services already were contracted for 
by a Grants Pass party to make the trip 
on the next day. Now I have a positive 
and insuperable aversion to being hurried 
about; I know that in a Cook’s Tour 
party I should be the most unpopular 


“cookie” in the crowd. I offered to turn 
Daisy loose and let her amble home but I 
was ruled out of order. Mules do not 
work that way I was told. I know 
nothing about mules—or rather I knew 
nothing then. So I promised that rain or 
shine, dead or alive, I would deliver up 
my long-earned transport on the morrow, 
and after a chat in the gloaming with Mr. 
South, the camp proprietor and only in- 
habitant, I spread my blanket upon the 
cone-dotted ground below the tall firs, 
and with a star or two winking down 
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A. Better Battery Builds a 
Bigger Business 


\ LITTLE less than a year ago we 

announced the Prest-O-Lite 

Storage Battery to the motoring 
public. 


The achievements of this year of 
battery history are one of the greatest 
proofs of. the superiority of Prest-O- 
Lite. 


The demand among discriminating 
owners, dealers and manufacturers 
caused us to double—to triple—to 
finally build the battery factories at 
our great Indianapolis Main Plant to 
six times the floor space occupied a 
year ago, and with this increase in 
capacity has come a proportionate in- 
crease in the production of Prest-O- 
Lite Batteries. 


In the engineering laboratories great 
strides have been made in substituting 
precise, inflexible, efficient standards 
for the old “rule-of-thumb” methods 
inherited from the storage batteries of 
the past. 


In manufacturing —new processes 
and new standards—have given to 
motorists a storage battery capable of 





the Prest-O-Lite Main Factories, Indianapolis,Indiana 


greater endurance—longer life—in- 
creased value \in everyday service 
under any and all conditions of road 
and weather. 


You who know the meaning of grids, 
cells, terminals, sulphation, active 
material and other of the “inside 
facts” of the storage battery, will be 
interested in the tests which show 
the results of this exacting care in the 
manufacture of every Prest-O-Lite 
Battery. 


In the past year Prest-O-Lite Storage 
Batteries have been adopted as standard 
equipment by manufacturers of repre- 
sentative cars in every class. 


And in keeping with the great, ever-. 
increasing demand for these better 
batteries—the Prest-O-Lite System of 
Service, founded with the dawn of 
the automobile industry, has in the 
past year doubled, and doubled again, 
in the number of its battery service 
stations, until today you will find hon- 
est, intelligent, expert service await- 
ing you wherever you drive your car. 
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These are the results of a year since 
Prest-O-Lite announced its Storage 
Battery. 


The reasons are contained in the 
storage battery itself and the great, 
growing organization which backs it 
up. 

For the coming year, and years to 
follow it will pay you to know the 
Prest-O-Lite Storage Battery. There 
Is a correct size for your car. It 
means the beginning of the end of 
your battery troubles. 


The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 


U. S. Main Office & Factory, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Canadian General Office & Factory, Toronto, Ont. 


DIRECT FACTORY BRANCHES 


Atlanta Detroit Omaha 
Baltimore Indianapolis Philadelphia 
Boston Jacksonville Pittsburgh 
Buffalo Kansas City San Antonio 
Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 
Cincinnati Memphis Seattle 
Cleveland Merritton, Ont. St. Louis 
Dallas Milwaukee St. Paul 
Davenport Minneapolis Syracuse 
Denver Montreal Toronto 

Des Moines New York Winnipeg 


—and more than 600 specially ap pointed Prest-O-Lite 
Battery Service Stations in all parts of the country 
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of Perpetual 
Welcome 


No longer does any man need to stand 
back in the narrowness, the smoke, the 
noise and the blackness of the city with 
his heart aching for one glimpse of the 
open. 

No longer does any man need to feel 
that the out-of-doors with its sunshine 
and shadows, its colors and life, its 
hills and dales is the favored play- 
ground of the men of great wealth. 


The 


Harley-Davidson 


For 15 Years the Master Motorcycle 


is nature’s envoy to you. Through the Harley- 
Davidson Motorcycle her very soul is laid bare 
to you. No call of her out-of-doors need go 
unanswered. Your every evening, your every 
Sunday can be spent with nature. — ; 
Every man can afford the Harley-Davidson 
Motorcycle. Let the Master Mount introduce 
you into the land of perpetual welcome. 

Stop in today at the nearest Harley-David- 
son dealer. Let him ride out under the blue 
sky with you. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
512-B Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


Producers of High-grade Motorcycles for more than 15 
years. Also Manufacturers of Harley-Davidson Bicycles, 








WHAT NEW THOUGHT 


DOES 
Lightens Life ~ 


Puts the Live in Living 
Opens New Possibilities 
Releases New Energies 


BringsHealth, Happiness 
and Prosperity! 


Hundreds of letters tn our 
Jiles testify to the atove. 


F YOU are not developing as you 

should, are unhappy, discouraged 
or ailing, you owe it to yourself to 
investigate New Thought. It has 
given a right mental attitude to- 
ward life and consequent success 
to thousands, and should benefit 
you. 





EAS ig 


a 66 . ” 
ELIZABETH TOWNE _ !heGistof New Thought 
Editor of Nautt/us in eight chapters explains New 
Thought. It’s a clear and inter- 
esting hand-book, easily under- 
stood and applied. Complete in itself and different. 


FOR 10 CENTS you can get the above bocklet and 8 

mcs.’ trial subscripticn to NAUTILUS, 
magazine of New Thought. Elizabeth Towne and William E. 
Towne, editors. Fdwin Markham, Paul Elisworth, Dr. Orison 
Swett Marden, Edward B. Warman, A.M., Horatio W. Dresser, 
Ph.D., Christian D. Larson, contributors. Send now and we'll 
tmclude ‘‘How to Get What You Want."’ 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO., Dept. B-67, Holyoke, Mass. 
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through the sky interstices I went to 
sleep. 

Prompt to the minute almost (5 a. m.) 
Daisy was brought up from the ranch and 
in half an hour I was ready. A bag of 
hay was tied behind the saddle; I carried 
my camera and a lunch, and after some 
parting instructions about bridling the 
beast and a warning that the brute prob- 
ably would try to step on my toes during 
the operation, I clambered into the saddle 
and prepared for the worst. Such trans- 
port is what is called new and novel. 
There is a difference between two and a 
half miles an hour and twenty-two and a 
half and I have a nature susceptible to 
changes of that sort. But I early found a 
use for the exaggerated pommel on the 
big saddle; it made an admirable hitching- 
post for my heavy camera and at the 
same time a plaything for my hands when 
they unconsciously went feeling about 
for a throttle and spark. And there are 
no controls of this sort on a mule. 

What 1s worse, I had already forgotten 
the name of the animal. Vainly I cast 
about over all the female cognomens that I 
thought fitting, but raised never a sign of 
recognition—not a quickened step, not an 
ear flicker. But later I found one—quite 
by accident of course. As I was scanning 
the ground for sign of new flower friend, 
I spied an old one, a dainty little frail 
thing of the deep woods, and exclaimed 
aloud: “Ha! Vancouveria hexandra!” And 
my steed stood stock still. So Vancou- 
veria she had to be henceforth. 

Horseback or muleback -really is a 
delightful way to see a mountain trail. 
Gasoline power is too noisy and meteoric, 
shoe-leather is too strenuous to leave 
much room for contemplation. If my 
long-eared beast was slow—it was the 
first trip of the season and she was soft— 
and if she grew sweaty and smelly and 
outdid the fragrance of the woods, I had 
but to take this as a necessary evil: the 
core of the apple, the prickle on the rose 
stem. The trail was as excellent as could 
be found in the mountains; I had nought 
to do but to hang the reins over the 
pommel and with relaxed muscles sit and 
feed with eyes and ears upon the woods. 





HE sun climbed faster than my mount 

did and ten a. m. had come and was 
well gone when I passed the eight-mile sign. 
Then I went down a gulch and tackled 
another stream. Vancouveria went gin- 
gerly over the first whirling ten feet of 
cobbles, then put down her head, put it 
up again, took a big heaving breath and 
stood still. Evidently she had looked it 
over and stopped to think about it; so 
after a moment I told her it had to be 
done, old girl, and gave her a bump in 
the breakfast with my heels. Whereupon 
she turned around and leisurely started 
for the home shore. At that I took a 
hand suddenly and tried to persuade her 
that her duty lay ahead and not behind, 
but she was obdurate. Now the ro- 
mance had long ago gone out of that 
animal; she had sweated and smelled 
muley and already spoiled the fragrance 
of the flowers and knocked the poetry 
out of several sunrise mountain vistas, so 
I cast about for a persuader. I found one 
and used it. Vancouveria was deep in a 
third-degree contemplation of that deep, 
far-shore hole when it landed; and with 
the agility of a hard-pushed rabbit she 
executed a pivotal maneuver, a veritable 





Pavlowa pin-wheel on one hind shoe and 
again started homeward. ‘Thanks to 
the fierce bit-implement she carried be- 
tween her jaws—lI realized its purpose 
now excellently well—I nipped this re- 
treat to victory at once and turned her 
about. I applied my persuader vigorously 
to certain parts of her that were back of 
the bag of hay; I used her unkindly. But 
it was of no avail. She would waltz and 
two-step over the slippery cobbles in mid- 
stream until my head was dizzy, but 
cross—not she! I took off the bridle and 
offered her a drink; and that was equally 
useless and a sign of weakness on my 
part. I tried to walk and log and lead 
her, but the perverse brute leaned back, 
and turned up the whites of her eyes a la 
the hideous comic supplements. I 
realized now that I was beaten. It is a 
mistake to show any kindness to a mule, 
especially one of the feminine persuasion, 
and I never will again. So I tied her toa 
tree, gave her the hay, shouldered my 
pack, and hoping fervently that she 
would break loose and leave me, I went 
on my way afoot. It is most humiliating 
to be outgeneraled by a mule—especially 
by one answering to the name of Van- 
couveria. 


I WENT on to the caves by myself. The 
forester was not at home and I was 
pledged to return Vancouveria. So next 
day | tried again—and on foot, and when 
I slid down that steep trail near sunset 
to the camp, it was to shake hands with 
Forester Dick Rowley. 

He surprised me at once by saying 
that after supper we would go through 
the Marble Caves—he was going to be 
too busy on the morrow—and while the 
meal was in preparation he sat down and 
gave me a general outline of what lay 
ahead of us. I would scarcely be able to 
take notes in the caves, he explained, and 
I may say here that my informant is 
credited with knowing more of the facts 
of these underground halls than any man 
alive. What 1s more, he is enthusiastic, 
interested, full of the wonder of them and 
in consequence a delightful guide. After 
a hard day’s work he started at this half 
night’s subterranean rambling with as 
much apparent anticipation of pleasure as 
I did. 

Darkness was setting in the timber 
when my guide led the way into the tri- 
angular mouth and up the noisy stream. 
The wind which rushes from the passage by 
day had almost died, and I was told that 
night really was the better time to enter; 
there was less draught then and it was more 
easy for the eyes to become accustomed 
to owlish requirements. Rowley carried 
a carbide lamp strapped on his head (the 
generator in his belt), and I was equipped 
with large candles. We hunched forward 
up the passage of the stream, and 
straightened up presently in Watson’s 
Grotto. Our weird night ramble into the 
bowels of the mountain actually had 
begun. 

It is easy enough to outline briefly this 
ramble from point to point of interest, 
but hard indeed to give the true im- 
pressions that were registered in me. We 
must see these things to feel truly. No 
two of us could interpret such weird 
scenes alike; what is meat to one man is 
poison to his neighbor; what catches and 
holds one eye entranced may make no 
impression on another. Photographs 
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without visible measurements can tell 
little of the truth and I may say that 
many of the most lovely things have 
never been photographed and can be 
only at expense of much time and labor. 
As to the formations and shapes and 
figures one can see almost anything that 
the mind is capable of conceiving; the 
sculptor and architect must revel here, 
the painter find less to his liking. For 
contrary to what I had imagined, the 
interior of these halls is not done in 
sparkling white, but in soft gray; the 
limestone ledge is a streaked whitish and 
blue color and thus the formations 
created by the seepage of water have a 
grayish tint. 

As we threaded our way about, lighting 
up places that a moment before had been 
inky black—and how many centuries did 
they lie in blackness ere lighted by the 
adventure lights of the first explorers!— 
my comrade explained and enlightened. 
Here was a great limestone ledge averag- 
ing eight hundred feet in width standing 
almost on edge, indeed within three de- 
grees of vertical, heaved into position by 
some cataclysm of the past. In it, worn 
by the water of other ages, lay these cut 
and carved decorated chambers. That 
they run clean through the mountain 
to the California line six miles distant is a 
certainty, as there are air passages leading 
off in that direction and openings near 
Swan Mountain have long ago been dis- 
covered. Thus these leads run quite 
below the level of Limestone Gulch and 
Brushy Gulch to southward. In reality 
only a part of this underground system 
may have been discovered; for the farthest 
point we were to traverse as yet was about 
five-eighths of a mile from the entrance. 
What wonders await the future discoverer 
time alone can tell. 

These subterranean halls are mainly on 
two levels, and each level has a separate 
entrance. The upper entrance was not 
discovered till some fifteen years after 
the lower, and now has been blasted and 
cleared out to make comfortable access 
to the second story. Entering at the 
lower door the visitor progresses prac- 
tically on the level; at the lowest acces- 
sible point he is some sixteen hundred 
feet from the top of the hill and about 
three hundred from the roof of the 
hall—that is, it is three hundred feet from 
attic to cellar. And this great cavity in 
the mountain is an intricate system of 
little rooms and corridors and wriggling 
passages, of chaotic chambers of un- 
believable dimension, of strange statuary 
and decorative design, full sculptured 
figure and bas-relief, of limestone mimicry 
of every form on Nature’s catalogue from 
the frost-pane of winter to the flowers of 
summer, and of every architectural model 
from the crudities of the Glacial Age to 
the niceties of a Corinthian column. It 
is a great intricate, natural museum of 
wonders. 


in is necessary merely to run over the 
nomenclature of the caves to see and 
feel that the discoverers and namers had 
felt called onto find superlatives. Note the 
naming in the points of chief interest on 
our route: From Watson’s Grotto near 
the lower entrance we passed along to the 
Petrified Garden, to Old Satan’s Cradle, 
then viewed Old Chief Rain In The 
Face grinning from the gray wall; we 


pondered the fitness of the Judicial Hall 
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FLANNEL 
SHIRT 


TheShirt with more | 
Than aMillion Inends | 


In All Good Grades 
And All Good Shades 
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For Snappy Weather—The Racine 








With the snap and sparkle of frosty 
winter weather, you’ll appreciate the 
broad-shouldered comfort of the 


RACINE Flannel Shirt— it’s built to 
give you service. 




















It is full-cut for active, muscular men 
—indoors or out—for work or sport. 
It’s the one ideal all-purpose flannel 
shirt. 


It’s as distinctive as it is serviceable. 
Looks well with or without ay COAL. 
May be worn with collar high or low. 


You'll want the RACINE when you 
see it. It will meet your every need— 
and you can’t buy a better shirt at 
any price. 
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Buy It from Your Dealer 


If he doesn’t carry the 
RACINE flannel shirt in 
stock, write us or find one 
who does. You won’t like 
a substitute. 
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Howto Remember 


Names, Dates, Facts, Incidents, 

Quotations, Figures, How to 

Memorize Music, How to 

Remember What You Read, 
Etc., Etc. 


Atkinson’s Memory BookTellsYou 


The basis of all successful natural systems 
of Memory Culture. 

The Marvelous Extent of Memory Develop- 
ment Possible. At 3 years of age a Student of 
Greek. Repeating the contents of a 38-page 
newspaper. 

Memory “Systems” and ‘Secret’? Methods 
—their Main Points. 

How to Develop Interest in Your Work. 

Three Great Rules for Developing Attention. 

A Queer Law of Physics which Illustrates a 
Little “Knack” by which the Subconscious 
Mind May be Taught to Aid the Memory. 

How to Cure Oneself of Looking AT Things 
Without SEEING Them. 

About the Hindu “Sight Game” and the 
Wonderful Results which Follow Its Use. 

A Practice in Memory Training by which a 
Japanese Youth is Able to Name the Complete 
Contents of a Room After One Keen Glance 
Around It. 

How to Train the Ear. 
Ear Help the Memory. 

How to Remember Names. 

How to Remember Faces. 

Henry Clay and His Wonderful Memory for 
Faces. How He Recognized a Man He Had 
Seen Only Once, 20 Years Before. 

How to Remember Places. How to Go 
About in a Strange City. 

How to Remember Numbers. Instances of 
Remarkable Memory for Numbers. 

Visualization, and How to Develop It. How 
Visualization Aids Memory 

How to Successfully Memorize Music. 

How to Remember Words. 

How a Man Whose Memory was “‘a Sieve’”’ 
in His Early Life Followed His Wife’s Advice 
and Became One of the Most Successful Men 
of His Time With a Tenacious Memory. 

How to Remember Books, Plays, etc. 

Napoleon’s Method of Remembering. 


Eight Great Memory Rules. 


20 Great Lessons in Memory 


Power Training 


By WILLIAM WALKER ATKINSON 


All published complete in one beautiful cloth- 
bound volume of over 200 pages. You might 
pay $10 or more for a memory course and yet 
not get so good a memory as this book may 
help you to. It contains most of the memory 
training methods that are known to be valu- 
able. 


How to Make the 


Big Newspapers Say: 


According to Mr. Atkinson, the possession 
of a good memory is seldom a gift, like a talent 
for music or painting or high finance. It is 
simply a matter of personal endeavor in the 
cultivation of a natural faculty. 

Mr. Atkinson gives a complete exposition of 
his own ideas on how to obtain firm control 


over the memory, and explains his method with 
such clearness that no one can fail to under- 
stand him. His method is based on common 


sense, The book should prove a valuable help 
to all who read and study it.—The Pittsburgh 
Post. 

William Walker Atkinson, the author, lays 
out a plan on very logical lines fer improving 
the memory. As the basis of his system, Mr. 


> uses demonstrated psychologic laws 
ition and Association.—Busi- 
troit, Mich. 


)k is replete with useful sugges- 

shening the mind. It should be 

pul to those who are inclined to 

abseus 1ess and forgetfulness. It is a 

working manual that points out the way for 

the reader to put to good use the principles by 

which improvement of memory is accomplished. 
—Evening Telegram, Portland, Ore. 

“Memory: How to Train, Develop and Use 

It,” is a handsome cloth-bound book of 206 

pages. Price $1.10 postpaid. With SuNSET 


MAGAZINE one year, $2.25 postpaid. 
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and the Bee-Hive and looked a little way 
into the blackness of the Bottomless: Pit. 
Also if memory does not err here I saw the 
backbone of Old Nick, the Punch-bowl of 
the same chap and the fierce, toothed 
jaw of the Great Gosh-What-Is-It. Then 
we went up to the second level. 

Here first we came to the Lion’s Jaws, 
then to Old Nick’s Bedroom and the 
American Falls; then we came to royal 
apartments: the King’s Palace, the 
Queen’s Dining Room and the Queen’s 
Reception Room. Next it was a Petrified 
Forest and next Neptune’s Grotto and 
the Grand Column and thence we strolled 
in Paradise valley and at the end of it 
looked at the Falls of Niagara. Here we 
turned about and retracing our steps in- 
spected the Bacon Room and on our way 
to the Graveyard had a look at Old 
Satan’s Hitching-Post and wriggled 
through Fat Man’s Grief. Leaving this 
spot so uncanny for near midnight 
visiting, we went to Joaquin Miller’s 
Chapel; thence paid our respects to the 
miniature of Washington’s Statue and 
Washington’s Monument and the Twin 
Sisters. Lake Michigan in winter was 
the next point and then came the Garden 


of the Gods and Old Mount Shasta. 
HEN all this had moreor less soaked 


in we went down a little incline for 
a short trip over Old Nick’s Slide—Old 
Nick again!—then we climbed the Devil’s 
Stairway and reached the Great Ghost 
Room. As side issues from this immense 
room we visited the Garden of Eden, 
Paradise Lost and Kincaid’s Dancehall. 
After the Ghost Room and Paradise Lost 
most things shrink somewhat, but we had 
yet to see Glacier Rock, the Falls of the 
Yosemite, the Bridal Chamber and the 
Bridal Veil Falls, and the Navajo Blanket, 
before we returned down the Golden 
Stairs to the Main Corridor. 

No mean, ordinary, platitudinous no- 
menclature this! And it will be seen 
that Old Nick comes in for far more than 
mere honorary mention. It is easy to trace 
the channel of thought in the heads of 
the early discoverers and namers. They 
must needs deal in superlatives; they were 
either in heaven or the opposite place; 
one is tempted to feel that the mere men- 
tion of the Bacon Room of the American 
Falls must have been a mental lapse or a 
mistake. Yet many of the places of 
interest are aptly enough named; some, I 
felt, were not. The fiercely toothed jaw 
of the prehistoric saurian proved on 
closer inspection to be merely a limestone 
bar decked with an orderly array of 
stout little stalactites; the Devil’s Hitch- 
ing-Post might just as well carry some 
other less satanic name—for I am not 
sure that Nick rides horseback anyway 
and I know he never rides a mule. The 
chambers of the upper level carry the 
more elegant names. ‘They were dis- 
covered later and doubtless it had been 
ascertained by then that the caves had 
little connection with Hades after all. 
For my own part I should prefer to send 
the devil packing—along with that more 
or less hideous sign at the lower entrance. 


NOWING well the value of a climax 
my comrade had reserved two scenes 
till near the end: the great Ghost Room 
and Paradise Lost at the end of it, con- 
sidered the first-rank awe-inspirers of the 
whole interior. Then soon we worked 





homeward and presently passed out 
through the upper entrance and were 
back to earth again—and scaring a deer 
that had strolled close, quite into fits. 
We had traveled more than three and a 
half miles, I was assured, and when I 
took out my watch it showed nearly one 
a.m.! I would have guessed that we had 
been prowling underground an hour and 
a half at most. 

But it must not be imagined that the 
visitor walks from one wonder to another. 
The bowels of that mountain have been 
torn by terrific forces; water in great 
volume in ages past has worn and cut; 
huge rock portions have tumbled and 
the pathways are not smooth. Several of 
the leads that must be followed are mere 
burrows and even these have been en- 
larged somewhat in places to accommo- 
date those who carry a waist-line. HH 
you are three score and ten and weigh 
over two hundred you will find scant 
pleasure on the ladders and in the wiggle- 
holes. For many of the ascents and 
descents are possible only by means of 
wooden ladders that have been carried 
in and put in place. In the wiggle-holes 
there are stalagmites in the way to poke 
you in the stomach and stalactites handy 
to bang your cranium, and it is never 
wise anywhere to attempt movement in a 
great hurry. 

As to the ancient history of these 
caves there is little to tell. Elijah David- 
son, the discoverer of them in_ 1874, 
and an old man nov, still lives in the 
Williams valley nearby. The Indians 
seem not to have known the caves at all 
or if they did, to have been afraid to 
enter. No trace of man or animal has 
been found in them save some tiny bones 
which my guide showed me. These were 
the bones of two bats or rather more than 
one; true fossils, they were cemented 
delicately to the side of a great rock that 
had fallen from position and lay on 
edge in an upper chamber. No animals 
made the place their lair; even the bear 
that retreated here before Davidson’s 
dogs turned about and came out again 
to die in the open; and dogs, I was told, are 
unhappy when allowed to go far within. 


EFORE leaving the subject I wish to 

say that for the summer tourist of the 
Pacific Highway—and there is a constant 
stream of them—the caves visit provides 
one of the worthy side issues of the road. 
They are easily accessible either by the 
Williams Creek Trail or via Kerby and Hol- 
land. The former entails a ten-mile jour- 
ney by pack horse or on foot over a fairly 
easy trail; the latter, a six-mile journey 
by the same means over aslightly steeper 
trail. This year accommodation (eat- 
ables, beds, tents, etc.) are being provided 
for the first time at the caves and so now 
the visitor may take his time and enjoy 
the trail, see the sights, spend the night 
comfortably and return next day. For 
though the trip can be accomplished in 
a day it really is a two-day affair for all 
but the most strenuous. There are too 
many things along that lovely forest 
trail, too much food for study in the 
interior of the mountain to be all taken 
lightly. But whether you make it a mat- 
ter of a day or of two, if you have never 
prowled underground and gone like 
Aeneas to the regions of Nick—and come 
back again—you will find these Marble 
Halls, as I did, mightily worth while. 
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Snap-Shots ft ‘ome. Home. 


Give cheer vw the boys ir camp and on shipboard 
by sending them pictures from home. ‘There are likely 


to he some tedious, homesick days and-a little ¢ heer-up 





it the way of photographs of the home folks and the 
home doings will do them a lot of good, | 





And some day when you want to give something a 
little: more substantial, send along a Vest Pocket 
KODAK and ask your Soldier or Sailor Boy to send 


plefures 0 you. 


VeerPocket Avtopraphic Kodak, 2° = =. Steg | 


5, N. 





Yay The Kesel Cats. 





First Prize—Eastman Kodaks 


As I was entertaining myself reading September 
SUNSET my attention was arrested quite dramatically 
by that little group of stalwart young American 
soldiers gleefully looking at those “Snap-Shots From 
Home”’ at the top of the Eastman Kodak Co.’s page. 


And my heart beat faster as I looked at the picture; 
for in my mind I could see what those young fellows 
were looking at—the loved ones and the loved scenes 
they had left behind—a dear mother, on this card, 
who had given her only son in the cause of Freedom; 
a dear father, on that card; a brother, a sister, a 
sweetheart, the park across the street, the pet dog 
on the lawn, Old Glory a-flutter. in the village 
square— 


Beats there a mother’s heart that would not be 
made more glad if a kodak picture of “him” came 
with “his” cheery letters home? 


And as for “him,” dear boy, there’s no word of 
tongue or pen can tell the illimitable joy to his home- 
sick heart when he can gaze again upon the scenes 
and the loved ones he has left behind! 


It’s a wonderful ad. It attracts, it appeals, it 
suggests the need of and the use for a “Vest Pocket 
Autograph Kodak. $6.00 All Dealers.’’ There’s 
no waste of color, no waste of argument; just a great 


impelling love-appeal that reaches out into our 
hearts and our purses and makes us go and buy. 


Therein it is advertising par excellence. 
W. G. Grzert, 1344 Burbank St., Alameda, Cal. 








The object of this Contest is to stimulate the interest of 
Sunsur Magazine readers in the splendid announcements 
of the national advertisers whose advertisements appear 
each month in the Magazine, and to encourage a keener 
appreciation of the values of design and text. 

What constitutes a good advertisement? Why do some 
ads appeal more strongly to you than do others? Why 
did this or that announcement indelibly impress itself 


upon your memory? 
RULES 


The contest begins with the January, 1916, issue and 
will run until January, 1918. 

The letter must not exceed 250 words in length. 

The letter must bear the name and address of the writer 
and in no instance will we assume responsibility for the 
return of manuscript. 

The letter must be submitted within ten days after 


Send Your Subscription and Address all Correspondence to Contest Editor, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


































ly good ones on the advertisements of Iver 
rs, but it was not possible to make the five 





Second Prize—Racine Shirts 


The colorful border around the neat panel of text 
attracts my attention to Racine shirts, and the dis- 
play line holds it. “A Friendly Shirt!”"—that sort 
of hits me in a new place. I'd never thought before 
of shirts being more than so much cloth, rather in- 
geniously put together, and persuaded to stick to 
you by means of buttons that generally come of at 
the wrong time, but now I know there is a different 
kind of shirt—one that has a soul as well as a body! 


My interest is further aroused by seeing that this 
Friendly Shirt is intimate with so many kinds of 
people. It is substantial enough for the cowboy 
and the farmer; it protects the miner from under- 
ground dampness, and the motorist from driving 
dust; it allows full freedom on the links and the 
tennis court and, withal, is handsome enough for 
a gentleman to wear unashamed. 

It’s true I’m not a miner or a cowboy, but I do 
happen to be keen about canoeing and camping and 
a shirt like the Racine would be just right. I read 
that it’s American-made, which tickles my patriot- 
ism, that it wears like pig-skin which appeals to my 
sense of economy, that it holds its shape and color, 
which appeals to my vanity when the girls are around. 

But such a reliable, friendly shirt must be very 
scarce and expensive? Be calm: it’s sold by the 
best dealers everywhere, and at a popular price. 


Francis R. Bacon, Lansdowne, Pa. 











Study the ads in this number of Sunsxt. Try to analyze 
the advertisement that made the deepest impression upon 
your mind. Then write down your reasons. Simple, isn’t it? 

Now! For the best letter received each month we will 
award a cash prize of $25.00; for the second best letter, a 
prize of $15.00; for the third, a prize of $10.00. Each of 
these letters will be published in fullin Sunset Magazine, 
together with a reproduction of the ad, and the name and 
address of the prize-winning letter writer. In addition to 


receipt of copy by the subscriber in order to reach us in 
time for consideration. The announcement of the prizes 
will follow in the second month’s number of Sunset—for 
example, the prize-winning letters submitted on the adver- 
tisements in the November Sunset must reach us not 
later than November 10th and the awards will be 
announced in the January issue of Sunszr. 






AWA R DS O F M ER[T—**te reading the greatest number of letters yet submitted in the life of the contest, the final analysis gave the letter of 
A. Carman Smith, 1010 Hollingsworth Building, Los Angeles, Cal., on the Prest-o-Lite Storage Battery advertisement and the 


letter of George A. Billings, South Poland, Maine, on the advertisement of Ed. V. Price & Co., honorable mention and a cash award of five dollars each. 
Among the many letters received were some exceeding] 
California Music Co., Baker’s Cocoa and a number of othe 


FIVE CASH PRIZES 


Johnson Revolvers, Mellin’s Food, Murad Cigarettes, Ivory Soap, Southern 
prizes cover them all. 


EACH MONTH FOR MERELY WRITING LETTERS 


Ad-Letter Contest AwardsforSeptember 


As the contest goes on, the interest among SuNSET’s readers in the 
had found it quite difficult to handle the flood of letters received in 
all reveal a real knowledge of advertising. The writers have found 
that stimulates an appreciation of the great work the national adve 


Below are the prize winners fo September, as the judges have decreed. They have made f 
written your letter as yet, these winner may give you some valuable suggestions. 


advertising announcements shows a steady growth, and the judges 
every mail. These letters come from all parts of the country and 
that this contest is more than fun—that it has an educational value 
rtisers and advertising writers are dping. 


air and impartial awards and if you have not 






















Third Prize—Rubberset Brushes 


I am interested in brushes. I use them—shaving, 
tooth and—though bald I go through the motions 
with a hairbrush. It’s a habit; the hairbrush, I 
mean, although friend wife says it is an exempli- 
fication of hope deferred. 


What is the first thing you ask about any brush 
you buy? “Will the bristles stay in?”, of course. 
Naturally if it is customary for bristles to come out 
and a fact that Rubberset bristles do not, it is not 
surprising that the first words of the back-cover ad 
of September SunseT assert emphatically that 
Rubberset bristles stay “put.” If you are accus- 
tomed to fish for tooth brush bristles among your 
molars the message is for you, that’s me. I intend 
to show this ad to the druggist who sold me my last 
brush and swore that the bristles would last until 
my hair came back. 


The test of an advertisement’s value is its applica- 
bility to individual requirements. Every human 
being uses some sort of a brush. That brush will be 
a Rubberset just as soon as the Rubberset message 
is received. No manufacturer of national scope 
backs up his product with a “We will make good’’ 
unless his goods merit the assertion. The suggestion 
that Rubberset bristles are rooted as firmly as an 
oak breaks down any prejudice toward a trial of 
some member of the Rubberset family. 


I need a brush, that is why this silent Rubberset 
salesman has sold me. 














Au Vaaarss, 757 Carondelet St., Los Angeles, Cal. 











these three prizes, there will be two $5.00 cash prizes as 
awards of merit for the fourth and fifth best letters. 

Above are the prize-winning letters in the September 
Contest. They are good letters, carefully written and care- 
fully analyzing strong ads. There were hundreds of 
other letters but these were selected by the judges as 
the best of all submitted in September. Study them as 
models for your letter. ’ 

Every reader of Sunset is entitled to enter the contest. 


GOVERNING THE AD-LETTER CONTEST 


If you can write a letter, you stand a chance to obtain 
one of these cash prizes. d 

The conditions of the Contest are all set forth in 
this announcement. It will not be necessary to 
write for further particulars. Just send in your let- 
ters, typewritten if possible, together with your name 
and address. 
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striker’s word was given greater weight 
than the word of the officer. So flagrant 
was this condition that the strikers, 
realizing that they had nothing to fear 
from the authorities, went on their slug- 
ging expeditions openly contemptuous 
of the law and its representatives. 

They were told by their leaders that 
they need have no fear. While these 
leaders in their public statements indig- 
nantly denied that the strikers were 
guilty of violence, in the privacy of the 
union meetings the men were exhorted, 
to beat up the “‘scabs’’, were told to show 
more activity, to go out and “work” 
without fear of consequences, as the 
mayor, the police and the police courts 
were with them. 

Keeping in mind that two employees of 
the railroad were sentenced to long jail 
terms for carrying concealed weapons, 
here is what happened to one Giometti, 
a strikebreaker, arrested on a_ similar 
charge and held for trial under a bond of 
$1000 furnished by the railroad. Becom- 
ing scared, Giometti quit and went over 
to the strikers, whereupon the railroad 
withdrew from his bond and surrendered 
the man into the custody of the police. 
Immediately the union leaders proceeded 
to bail him out. The character of his 
offense had not changed, but he no longer 
was a strikebreaker. As a good union 
man he could be trusted with a pistol, so 
his bail was reduced to $100 and even- 
tually his case was dismissed by Judge 
Oppenheim. Thus it was conclusively 
demonstrated to the strikers that they 
might with impunity commit offenses 
for which the non-union workers received 
six months in jail. 


OT to be outdone by other branches 
of the municipal administration, the 
Board of Health proceeded to assist the 
union forces to the best of its ability. 
When the strike had been in progress 
three weeks, a new state law regulating 
sanitary conditions in hotels and room- 
ing houses went into effect. Mayor 
Rolph had denounced the strikebreakers 
housed in the various car barns as the 
scum of the earth, but the moment the 
new law became effective his health de- 
pe took an extreme interest in the 
ealthfulness of their surroundings, and 
prosecution of the railroad was threatened 
unless it subdivided its dormitories so as 
to hold only twenty men each. The state 
labor commissioner, formerly affliated 
with the teamsters’ union, tried hard to 
prove that the state labor laws had been 
violated when the substitutes were 
brought to San Francisco; the United 
States marshal’s office was induced to 
hunt for slackers among the substitutes; 
every available official was mobilized to 
lend a hand in the attempt to drive the 
railroad to the wall. 


When numerous “wrecking crews” 


and “entertainment committees” of the 
strikers had become bold enough to com- 
mit murder Frederick J. Koster, chairman 
of the Law and Order committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce, addressed Mayor 
Rolph and demanded that he, as execu- 
tive head of the city administration, do 
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The Striker and Low Justice 


(Continued from page 73) 


his sworn duty and put an end to the 
unchecked violence. The Koster letter 
contained a hundred and eighty words. 
Mayor Rolph replied with a communti- 
cation of a thousand words, most of them 
denouncing the Chamber of Commerce, 
blaming it for the “industrial unrest and 
class hatred,” praising the police force 
and minimizing the importance of the 
rioting. 


“Doubtless you are disappointed be- 
cause the police have not yet turned ma- 
chine guns on crowds in our streets and 
killed a few dozen strikers including the 
customary ‘number of innocent by- 
standers. You still believe in 
Napoleon’s whiff of grapeshot,” wrote 
the mayor, but the arrests of railroad 
employees carrying pick handles con- 
tinued and no policeman boarded a car 
except to search the crews for ‘‘con- 
cealed weapons.” Day after day the 
union leaders continued publicly to de- 
nounce violence while the “wrecking 
crews” became so bold that they cap- 
tured a substitute motorman and carried 
him to the labor temple where he was 
rescued by the police. And day after day 
the public’s sympathy for the cause of 
the strikers crumbled away until the en- 
tire city, the majority of the strikers in- 
cluded, was heartily sick of violence and 
its apologists. 

San Francisco’s administration for 
fifteen years has been controlled by men 
who placed the selfish aims and objects 
of union labor ahead of the community’s 
welfare. During this period the city 
officials from the mayor and the police 
department to the police courts, have 





consistently taken the side of organized 
labor in industrial disputes. Instead of 
enforcing the law with even-handed im- 
partiality, violence was not suppressed, 
crimes by union men were condoned and 
the full severity of the law was applied 
only to non-union men. The employer 
of non-union help to all intents and pur- 
poses was an outlaw who could gain pro- 
tection only through his own strength or 
by yielding to the demands of the union. 
Owing to this condition, San Francisco 
stood still industrially, even moved back- 
ward while every other Far Western city 
leaped ahead, and this retrograde move- 
ment was not arrested until the world 
war created abnormal conditions. 


OR fifteen years San Francisco has 

been ruled by a rigidly organized mi- 
nority for this minority’s selhsh beneht. 
For fifteen years most of the city officials 
have carried out not the will of the com- 
munity but the commands of trade- 
union leaders and politicians; for fifteen 
years the San Francisco daily press, 
afraid of boycotts, afraid of losing cir- 
culation, has consistently championed 
union rule or ingloriously straddled the 
fence; even now while the state press 
outside of San Francisco is conducting 
Mayor Rolph’s political ambitions to the 
cemetery with a brass band, the San 
Francisco dailies have not uttered one 
short line of mild criticism. But the 
awakening is at hand. Though 1917 is 
an off year politically, the Union Labor 
party faces a decisive defeat in the 
minor election of November 6. 

While no reasonable man wants or 
can “bust the unions,” San Francisco 1s 
grimly determined to put a sudden 
stop to the political domination of the 
municipal government by union-labor 
politicians for the benefit of the trade- 
union oligarchy. 


Training Tars on Terra Firma 


(Continued from page 16) 


real food. Andamanisentitled to areturn 
(another helping) on anything he likes.” 

Shortly after my first visit to the train- 
ing station the commandant decided that 
the interior of the mess-hall was in need 
of redecorating, so he ordered the mess- 
tables and benches to be moved outdoors 
and set up on the pavement in front of 
the building. And here, with nothing 
but the blue sky above them, the men ate 
their “chow” while the painters painted. 
But this outdoor dining-room proved to 
be so popular with the men that its use 
has been continued ever since although 
several weeks have elapsed since the 
painters finished their work. 

“Nothing short of the winter rains will 
ever induce us to eat indoors again,” one 
of the officers told me. “And | have been 
wondering where beside California people 
could eat three meals a day out of doors 
for weeks at a stretch without inter- 
ference from the weather.” 

I had been wondering about the same 
thing. 

Watching the men at work in the 
laundry, I noticed that most of the men 
were devoting their efforts to cleaning 
the stripes of braid running round the 
shoulder seams, and asked the reason. 


“Those are the branch marks,” my 
sailor friend explained. “They’re what 
the officer looks at on _ inspection; 
if the branch marks are clean, the unti- 
form’s clean. But how I would like to 
see some of these shirkers when they go 
up against a field day aboard ship! Oh, 
boy!” And again he gave way to his 
fascinating chuckle. 

Upon inquiry I learned that a field day 
aboard ship is the sand scouring that 1s 
given to a vessel after it has been coaled. 
As he finished explaining the fine points 
of the nautical field day, my young inform- 
ant wrung out his clothing and stepped 
into the clothes yard where he hung it to 
dry. It was then that I learned that 
each article of a bluejacket’s equipment 
(except his gun and his scrubbing-brush 
—and I am not sure about the scrubbing- 
brush) is fitted with two strong tapes for 
the purpose of securing it to the clothes- 
lines. 

Without exception all the boys I talked 
with are eager to finish their training and 
get aboard ship, and some of them are 
very much worried about there not being 
enough ships to go around. 

“If I should have to go into reserve 
when I leave here,” one of them told me, 
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“I’d be tempted to run away and enlist 
in the army. I’m young and husky, and 
I’ve just got to get into that fight!”’ 

And about the most inspiring thing I 
observed during my several visits to the 
station was the burst of uncontrollable 
applause and cheering that greeted the 
announcement of an officer to a company 
of men that they were to be included in 
the draft that was going to the ships on 
the following day. 


RS is no period of time prescribed 
for the making of a recruit into a first- 
class seaman. It all depends on the boy 
himself. It has been accomplished in a 
month; and it has taken as long as six 
months. And, as one of the officers told 
me, there may be boys who couldn’t be 
made into good sailors in ten years—but 
they rarely get by the recruiting officers. 

he most striking physical feature of 
the bluejackets at the training station is 
their extreme youthfulness. They look 
noticeably younger than the marines. 
And when compared with theinfantrymen 
the difference is even greater. It is as 
marked as the discrepancy between a 
high school athletic team and that of a 
large university. And such bronzed faces 
and necks! The regulations prescribe 
that the dinky hats shall be worn with 
the brim turned up—and the constant 
sunshine doés the rest. 

As usual the Y. M. C. A. follows the 
flag. It was beaten to the Exposition 
Training Station by only one camp-fol- 
lower—the ice-cream booth on the Plaza. 
And in spite of the fact that ice-cream 
costs a nickel while salvation is free, the 
one receives about as much patronage as 
the other. 

The “Y” as the boys call the Associa- 
tion, conducts a reading- and writing- 
room on the grounds, furnishes free sta- 
tionery, shows excellent moving pictures, 
and gives other wholesome entertainment 
to the men from time to time, doing on 
the whole a great and lasting service 
which is much appreciated by the blue- 
jackets. 

And occasionally an outdoor dance is 
held on the Plaza to the music of a band. 
Each man is entitled to a lady’s card, and 
is urged to make use of it. But if he fails 
to do so he is not particularly welcome 
on the dancing floor after the festivities 
begin. These dances are chaperoned by 
matrons furnished by the Y. W. C. A. 
and are very orderly as well as very 
popular affairs. 

At the present time money is being 
raised by public subscription to purchase 
roller skates for the use of the boys on the 
smooth asphalt pavements of which there 
are several miles within the limits of the 
training station. And the bluejackets 
are awaiting the outcome with impatience 
as they talk of races and hockey teams 
and the other things one naturally asso- 
ciates with the four-wheeled footgear. 

The Exposition grounds are as beauti- 
ful in time of war as in time of peace. 
The flowers blossom as profusely; the 
humming-birds flit about as busily; the 
sun shines as genially; the breezes whisper 
as softly; and the doves, great flocks of 
doves—symbols of peace—hover over 
our future fighting-men, and perch upon 
their shoulders, and eat from their hands, 


with no more fear than they would have 
of a little child. 
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Arizona Farm Lands 





Artesian Belt of the San Simon Valley, 
Arizona, offers excellent opportunities; 160-acre 
farm in this proven artesian belt for sale at $15 per 
acre. One-half cash. Farm has small flowing well, 
good house, barn, reservoir, small young orchard, 
20 acres cleared and ready for planting; very little 
leveling required on any part of farm; excellent 
soil; all under fence; one and one-half miles from 
town of San Simon. For quick sale. Address A. L. 
Paschall, Willcox, Arizona. 











Oregon Lands 


For Sale or Exchange—Timber, Orchards 
and fruit lands; dairy, stock and poultry ranches; 
also city property. Best all-the-year-round climate 
on coast, with finest medicinal springs. Beaver 
Realty Company, Ashland, Oregon, 














Washington Farm Lands 





Little Farms Near Work.—Lots of work, 
good wages. We sell our little farms on easy pay- 
ment plan. Only a little cash needed. Full par- 
ticulars free. H.C. Peters, 310 Columbia Street, 
Seattle, Washington. 








Virginia Farm Lands 


Settle In the South, where opportunity 
awaits the farmer. Good land, big crops, agreeable 
climate, excellent schools, churches and neighbors. 
Send name and address for beautifully illustrated 
magazine ‘‘The Southern Homeseeker”’ that tells 
about the exceptional opportunities for low priced, 
productive land along the N. & W. Ry. Year’s sub- 
scription Free. Address F. H. LaBaume, Agrl. Agt., 
N. & W. Ry., 207 Arcade Building, Roanoke, Va. 








Patents 





Patents Secured or Fee Returned. Send 
sketch or model for actual search, report, and ad- 
vice free. Manufacturers want Kimmel patents. 
1917 Edition, 90-page patent book free. Write for 
it. George P. Kimmel, 242 Barrister Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Wanted Ideas, Write for List of Inventions 
wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Our four books sent free. Send sketch for free 
opinion as to patentability. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Patent Attorneys, 751 Ninth, Washington, D. O. 


Patents that Protect and Pay. Advice and 
books free. Highest references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Send sketch or model for 
search. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 
F Street, Washington, D. OC 





Wanted—An Idea. Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they 
may bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed Inven- 
tions’’ and ‘‘Patent Buyers.’’ Randolph & Co., 
Patent Attys., 627 F., Washington, D. 








Salesmen 


Side Line Men. Do you want areal one that 
One order a day will pay you $9.00? Nosamples to 
carry. Something new. Write today. Canfield 
Mfg. Co., 208 Sigel St., Chicazo, Ill. 








Motton Pictures, Stories, etc. 


Many rejected stories need only expert re- 
vision to succeed. This I can give. Recently editor 
leading magazine: author Book of the Short Story 
(Appleton). Reference: Jack London. Address: 
Alexander Jessup, 500 Fifth Ave., New York City. 








Help Wanted 


Civil Service Examinations open the way to 
good Government positions. I can coach you by 
mail at small cost. Full particulars free to any 
American citizen of eighteen or over. Write today 
for Booklet CE 914, Earl Hopkins, Washington, D.C. 














Miscellaneous 





Ingrowing Toe Nall Appllance immediate 
and permanent relief by a silver automatic appli- 
ance, easily adjusted. Circulars free. Peerless In- 
growing Toe Nail Co., 519 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 


‘Fred Stewart’s Torn-Music-Cure.’? Mends 
everything in paper (Maps, books, documents, etc.) 
You actually read through it. 10 and 25c postpaid. 
Sample free. Stewart, Box 717, San Jose, Calif. 








Send us your Ideas for Photoplays, Stories, 
Etc.! We accept them in Any form—correct Free 
—sell on Commission. Big Rewards! Get details 
Now! Writer's Service, Dept. 43, Auburn, N.Y. 


Old Coins 


Old Coins. Large Fall Coin Catalogue of 
coins for sale, free. Catalogue quoting prices paid 
for coins, ten cents. William Hesslein, 101 Tre- 
mont St., Boston, Mass. 


Efficiency Bread 


Vegetable Meal added to white flour makes 
up for lack of blood and tissue building cellsalts in 
whitebread (also for soups). Particulars Yoghurt 
Co. (57), Bellingham, Wash. 
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the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. f ‘ 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, 
to paid subscribers during the six months preceding the date shown above is : 4 
(This information is required from daily publications only.) Charles K. Field, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day of September, 1917. BE. B. Ryan, 
(Seal.) Notary Public in and for the City and County of San Francisco, State of California. 
Form 3526.—Ed. 1916. My commission expires February 25th, 1918. 

NOTE.—This statement must be made in duplicate and both copies delivered by the publisher to the postmaster, who shall 
send one copy to the Third Assistant Postmaster General (Division of Classification), Washington, D. C., and retain the other 
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WOODLAND 
PARK ACRES 


Little farms and homesites a few 
minutes walk from the heart of 
the “richest city per capita in 
California’ 


WOODLAND 


county seat of Yolo county, just 35 
minutes by trolley from Sacramento, the 


State Capital. 


These oak-dotted acres are attractive to 
those who want the ideal in country life. 
You will have the comfort and indepen- 
dence of the farm with the advantages 
of nearness to a modern city. You can 
create your own home, with an orchard, 
poultry runs, berry patches, etc., which, 
aided by rich soil, splendid climate, and 
abundant water, will produce all you can 
wish for. Electricity is at hand at low 
rates. Fine roads, 


These plots range from one to five acres 
and cost from $600 up, on easy instal- 
ments, Fill in coupon below and MAIL 
TODAY. 


The GROWERS AND PRODUCERS COM- 
PANY of California, 1209-1210 Hobart Build- 
ing, San Francisco. 

Please send me your literature concerning 


WOODLAND PARK ACRES. I am financially 


prepared to undertake an investment. 





Motorists 
Investors 
Homeseekers 
Tourists 
Land Buyers 


Unbiased, authentic 
information and im- 
partial, conservative 
advice are yours for 
the asking. 


Write, giving full details, to 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 
Sek VLC EB OREAU 


SUNSET BUILDING. SAN FRANCISCO 
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The purpose is to guide and advise the stranger, j I \ 
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The Suns et Country 


Here follow timely and interesting facts concerning the great Pacific Slope, the country served by Sunset Magazine. 
@ Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, col 
the West, its lands and industries. 

organization covers the entire West and the services are free. Que oul 
general service of the Bureau, will be found below. @ The announcements of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, resorts, communities 
and colonization companies appearing in these columns 


Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 


Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 





Advice from One Who’s Been There 


For some time I have been reading your 
columns with considerable interest and 
no little amusement. The advice that 
you give prospective settlers, especially 
homesteaders, is the same as everyone 
has given them since the days of the great 
Daniel Webster, and by people, too, 
whose judgment cannot be questioned. 
Jim Bridges, in 1847, gave the same ad- 
vice to the prospective settlers of the 
territory where now stands Salt Lake 
City and Ogden. My grandfather gave 
the same advice to the people who settled 
the Idaho Falls district. I can remember 
when the same advice was given concern- 
ing the Twin Falls territory. As I now 
sit writing I can look out across a solid 
mass of grain fields that was considered 
absolutely worthless fifteen years ago. 
The old settlers called it “Poverty Flat.” 
It is now worth $75 an acre. All these 
territories have been developed by people 
who had little or no capital except a good 
solid backbone and a little “pep.” 

As one who has lived here and “done 
it,” I wish to say that I believe that it 1s 
easier to get a foothold in the West now 
than it ever was before. Anybody can 
come out here and get a job. If he proves 
that he is the right kind of a fellow -he 
can rent a farm. It is only one more step 
to owning one. I believe that people will 
read your last number fifteen years from 
now and laugh as we now laugh at the 
advice that we got fifteen years ago.— 
C. A. W., Oxrorp, Ipano. ‘ 

This letter is very interesting and en- 
couraging. The difference in the point of 
view of SuNsET MaGazine lies in the fact 
that the correspondent thinks of the ex- 
ceptional man and that the Service Bu- 
reau, of necessity, must advise the average 
man. We consistently tell people that in 
this day and age their chances on home- 
stead land without capital are pretty slim. 
They are just that and the experience of 
thousands has proved it. ‘The experience 
of a far smaller number has proved the 
reverse, but still our advice holds good. 

Last spring SuNSET told its readers of a 
mother of five small children who had set 
out from Oklahoma with ten dollars and 


partment, supplies disinterested information concerning 


have been investigated by Sunset Magazine and are reliable and trustworthy. 











whether tourist or homeseeker. Its 





Dairying or 
Stock Raising? 


WHICH}]QNE INTERESTS YOU? 


Monterey County, one of California’s most im- 
portant dairy centers, leads the state in the pro- 
duction of cheese. 


The average dairy herd returns $12 a month per 
cow; the cost of Bes ee this herd is but 60-per 
cent of the expense of maintenance in Eastern 
states. A constant supply of green feed and in- 
creasing acreage in alfalfa mean low costs. And 
your dairy products bring higher prices. 


San Francisco affords a market for your milk 
and cream or forty-five creameries and a large 
milk condensery will take care of your product 
at home. 


Monterey County has always been one of the 
important cattle counties of the West. Chang- 
ing conditions have done more to improve the 
methods of the business than to drive it into 
relative unimportance. And with meat prices at 
their present level,fortunes are being made here. 


Not only does the climate permit cattle to ma- 
ture earlier than in the regions of severe winters, 
but the fattening properties of beet pulp from 
the sugar factories add to the county’s prestige, 
and the prices obtained for this stock are the 
highest. 


Write for illustrated literature to 


Monterey County, Cal. 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 





Come Back to the Soil 


Sonoma County, California is calling: to you to 
share in its ideal climate, rich soil and pleasing 
environment. 


It is the county of the small, farm—from 10 to 
20 acres providing an income which will give 
independence and comfort to the average 
family 


Its diversity of products gives every oppor- 
tunity for profit and success. 


Here the largest poultry district in the world 
is found. 


Itis the largest berry-producing center in Cali- 


fornia. 


Its prunes rival those of the Santa Clara Valley. 
The Gravenstein, the best early apple on the 
market, is grown widely and to perfection. 


The hop industry has proven remunerative for 
many years. 


Itis the largest dry-wine producing county in 
the state. 


If you want to know of the opportunities await- 
ing you here, write for free information and 
literature to 


| Sonoma County Devefopment Association 
SANTA ROSA, CAL. 























a spring wagon to find a homestead in 
Oregon. She found it and the story is 
worth telling again. This frail woman 
arrived in Drain, Oregon, with eighty 
cents, and immediately went out on horse- 
back through the woods to locate her 
homestead. After unbelievable work 
and persistence she hacked a living and a 
place for herself and her children out of 
the uncompromising forest. It is an in- 
spiring thing to know that there are peo- 
ple like this, but unfortunately we are not 
all of that breed. Sunset has seen the 
danger of telling unexceptional people 
that they can do what the most excep- 
tional people have done, and we must con- 
tinue to advise average homesteaders 
without capital that the road before them 
is a thorny one. 


Citrus Land 


Q. Could you please give me informa- 
tion regarding citrus fruit lands in Cali- 
fornia? Which county, in your opinion, 
is the best county for citrus culture? I 
would like to get some idea of the price of 
land, also the capital required to start, 
and anything else likely to be of interest. 
—H. N. R., AucKLanp, New ZEALAND. 


A. Citrus fruits are grown in favorable 
localities over a very wide range in Cali- 
fornia. The oldest and most important 
citrus belt of this state is in Los Angeles, 
Riverside, Orange and San Bernardino 
counties. There are other districts in the 
foothill regions of the Coast Range and 
the Sierra Nevada mountains. Among 
these districts the most important are in 
the foothills of Tulare, Kings and Kern 
counties and in sections of the Sacra- 
mento valley. 

We hesitate to say what districts we 
consider best. Often a few feet of eleva- 
tion or a peculiar contour will make one 
particular piece of land far superior to a 
seemingly similar one hardly a mile away. 
A few years ago, in the hard freeze that 
hit California, some orchards were un- 
damaged, while others nearby were badly 
frozen. There are other vagaries of cli- 
mate and soil that make it impossible to 
call any particular district the best. 

Unplanted land suitable for citrus cul- 
ture costs with water-rights from $150 to 
$500 an acre. Matured orchards can be 
bought from $600 or $800 up, but good 
orchards in good locations often bring well 
far above $1000 an acre. In orange and 
lemon growing water is of the utmost im- 
portance. When land is purchased an 
adequate supply of water must be assured, 
not alone for the present, but for the 
future. 

A great deal could be said about the 
cost of bringing an orchard into profitable 
bearing. Many estimates have been 
made, but in a matter like this it is very 
difficult to settle upon any definite figure. 
The State College of Agriculture holds 
that “it costs to establish an orchard and 
care for it through the first five years from 
$800 to $1200 per acre in southern Cali- 
fornia, and from $500 to $900 per acre in 
other parts of the state.”” An orchard that 
has been properly cared for should more 
than pay expenses in the seventh or eighth 
year. At ten years of age it should be on 
a profitable basis, for there is then often 
a yield of 140 to 150 packed boxes per 
acre. Of course, prices and market con- 
ditions vary from year to year, but $1.30 
a box on the tree can be taken as a fair 
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Thousands ~ 
of acres of } 
virgin soil 
areawaiting 
the plow— 
to spring 
forth in 
crops that 
will feed 
multitudes 


We Must Develop Our Resources 
to Be Victorious in This War 


Food is the cry of the world, and the California bins and granaries are burst- 
ing with wheat, barley and rice. 


“Give us food,” cries England, Belgium, France, Italy. And a single county 
—Sacramento—answers with— 


5000 acres of pears. 3000 acres of peaches. 
900 acres of onions. 1100 acres of oranges, lemons 


and pomelos. 


1300 acres of corn. 9048 Aiea’ cE hone 
1700 acres of grapes. 25,000 acres of Sean 
900 acres of strawberries. 1300 acres of tomatoes. 


3300 acres of prunes. 94,000 acres of grain and hay. 


These are only the chief and larger crops. The thousands of acres devoted to 
other vegetables and various crops are wedged in between these immense 
fields, gardens and orchards. 


Poultry and stock-raising are prominent, and splendid opportunities are 
offered to the dairyman. There are a number of large creameries, and the 
largest and most modern dairy on the Coast is located in the county. The 
mild and temperate climate permits stock to graze the year round, while the 
soil is peculiarly adapted to the growth of alfalfa and forage crops. 


Sacramento County 
| CALIFORNIA 


The whole area of 632,108 acres is fertile. The soil is alluvial wash from 
the mountains and hills, and in places is 40 feet in depth. Think of rich sedi- 
ment soil extending to this depth and of the creative values contained therein. 
Through this plain runs the Sacramento River, the largest in the state, afford- 
ing cheap transportation for the county's products between the cities of Sacra- 
mento and San Francisco. 


Three transcontinental railways afford reasonable and rapid transportation 
facilities to the large Eastern markets. 


Send for illustrated literature. Tell us what branch of farming interests 
you and ask us all the questions you want answered. We have special 
investigators, farm advisers, experts in all lines ready to advise and help 
the settler. 


IMMIGRATION DEPARTMENT 


Board of Supervisors, Sacramento County 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


Peas, beans 
and all sorts | 
of garden 
truck—two 
crops a year 
by farming 
intensively— 
spell dollars 
for the 
grower. 
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Rail and Auto 


Detour Between 


BOWIE AND MARICOPA 


ON 


Sunset Route 
To the EAST or WEST 
120 Miles Through Oldest America 


Between 


Globe and Phoenix 
f Wonderful Roosevelt Dam 


A splendid automobile highway 
through a land of fantastic mountain 
peaks, deep-cleft canyons and gro- 
tesque cactus gardens—a land of 
legendry and romance, aglow with 
color. Stopover at The Lodge (near 
Roosevelt Dam) for black bass fishing 
in Roosevelt Lake and trip to ancient 
Tonto Cliff Dwellings. 


Fare, Rail and Auto Detour, $15.00, 
with stopover if desired at Roosevelt 
Lake (to holders of through S. P. 
tickets between Deming, N. M., and 
Yuma, Ariz.) 


Through Standard Sleeper 


Between 


EL PASO and GLOBE 


Sunday, Tuesday and Friday 


Through Standard Sleeper 


Between 


PHOENIX and LOS ANGELES 
DAILY 


Ask Agents for Apache Trail Folder 


| | SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 
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average price. The majority of the citrus 
fruit of the state is sold through the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange, one of 
the most highly organized codperative 
selling agencies in the world. 

Both fortunes and failures are being 
made in the citrus industry, for success in 
it, as in everything else, depends very 
largely upon the perseverance and ability 
of the grower. But any one with sufh- 
cient capital and good business sense 
should make a profitable thing out of it. 
That question of “sufficient capital” is a 
rather hard one to answer in a word, 
What is sufficient for one man may not be 
sufficient for another. Five thousand 
dollars combined with ingenuity and in- 
dustry should be sufficient to start a man 
on a ten-acre orange ranch, which would 
in time support him modestly. 


The Oregon and California Railroad 
Land Grant 


O. I have heard that the California 
and Oregon Land Grant case: has been 
settled in favor of the government. Could 
you inform me whether these lands are 
now open or when they will be open for 
the homesteaders? Is the land suitable 
for agricultural purposes or is it too rough 
for this? I suppose 160 acres will be 
allowed to each settler.—A. R. B., Sac- 
RAMENTO, CAL. 


A. It is impossible for us, or for any 
one else, to give you any information in 
regard to the value of these lands in the 
Oregon and California Railroad Grant. 
The area of this land, title to which has 
been revested in the Government, is 
1,690,326 acres, divided among ten coun- 
ties of southwestern Oregon. The United 
States Land Office is not at present in a 
position to give advice as to the character 
of the land in any locality. There is really 
no way to find out about the availability 
of this land for agriculture, except through 
personal investigation. Plats showing 
the vacant land and revested railroad 
land, in each township, can be obtained 
for $1.00 each, from the U. S. Land Office, 
Roseburg, Ore. Such plats would give 
you no real information in regard to the 
quality of the land. 

Before being opened to entry, the land 
is being classified as power site lands, 
timber lands and agricultural lands. The 
latter class will be opened to entry under 
the general conditions of the Homestead 
Lands. It is probable that there will be 
no general drawing, but applications will 
be received within a specified time, con- 
flicting applications to be determined by 
lot. In addition to the usual homestead 
fees and commissions, 50 cents an acre 
must be paid when entry is allowed, and 
$2.00 an acre at the time of making proof. 
The definite details and the date when 
entries will be received, have not been 
announced. 

There may be an occasional piece of 
good land in this grant, but we believe 
that, broadly speaking, there are rather 
few farming opportunities there. Practi- 
cally all of the land suitable for agricul- 
ture was long since sold by the railroad. 
What was left was held to be worthless 
for farming. When the land is finally 
opened to entry, great swarms of people 
will rush on to it, and enter upon land 
that cannot conceivably support them. 





This is the invariable procedure when any 
large tract of Government land is thrown 
open. The opportunities on this land 
are little better than they are on Govern- 
ment land the country over, and our 
opinion of the chances of the average man 
on homestead land has been repeatedly 
printed in these columns. The lands that 
comprise this grant have been picked 
over again and again by private pur- 
chasers, and what remains was consid- 
ered worthless for agriculture. This tells 
the story of the Oregon and California 
Railroad Grant, and it also tells the story 
of what will happen to a great number of 
the people who settle upon it. 

Many homestead locaters are taking 
advantage of the situation, and are prey- 
ing on the credulity of people who hope 
to get good land free. They are making 
unwarranted claims about the possibili- 
ties of this land, and some of them are 
claiming to be able to sell preference 
rights. It is impossible for any one to 
obtain preference rights, and the United 
States Department of Justice is now 
acting against these unscrupulous field 
locaters. 


A “Renter” Wants a Start 


Q. I would like to know where the best 
place would be to advertise for a good 
place to run on shares or to manage for 
other parties. I would also like to know 
where I can find out about the govern- 
ment farm loan plan. Our capital is small 
and we must move, as Pierce county has 
condemned our land for the new. army 
camp.—Mkrs. I. D., Ray, WasHINGTON. 


A. Itis rather difficult for an unknown 
person to rent land on shares in any com- 
munity. Landowners naturally do not 
want to entrust their property and their 
possible profits to any one with whose 
ability and industry they are not familiar. 
And you, in turn, do not want to go into 
any new country and gamble on your 
ability to cope with unfamiliar farming 
methods and conditions. The best thing 
for a prospective renter to do is to go into 
some promising district and obtain work 
onafarm. This is not hard to do, in these 
days of labor scarcity. In this way, you 
can have a chance to show others what 
you can do and you can also become 
familiar with local opportunities. You 
can find these opportunities in any good 
farming region and there are many of 
them in Washington, Idaho, Montana 
and Oregon, not to mention California. 
About the only place that you could ad- 
vertise cheaply for such an opening would 
be in the classified columns of local or 
farm papers. Under the conditions of the 
Federal Farm Loan Act, the Government 
will not lend money to settlers or to any 
one who does not actually own farm 
property. It is not the function of this 
Act to help the land-hungry back to the 
soil. It is rather intended to help the 
man who has got a foothold on the soil 
to make good. Landowners, after pur- 
chasing stock in their local National Farm 
Loan Associations to the extent of five 

er cent of the amount that they wish to 
faper can go to the Federal Land Bank 
for their loans. Money can be obtained 
in this way at an interest rate of approxi- 
mately five per cent. The Far Western 
Federal Land Banks are situated at 
Berkeley, Cal., and Spokane, Wash. 




















Homesteads at Wholesale 


Q. Will you write me concerning gov- 
ernment lahd? We want agricultural 
land in large enough amounts so that we 
could take up eight individual claims ad- 
joining, if possible. We are not particu- 
lar where, just so that we can get fairly 
level land that could be cultivated with 
success. Thank you for any information 
that you will be pleased to give.— 
R. R. R., Monterey. 

A. We consistently advise people who 
only want one homestead that they have 
a pretty hard row before them, but when 
you ask us naively to tell you where you 
can find eight adjoining homesteads 
“that could be cultivated with success,” 
you have put it to us pretty strong. 

Now and again scattered pieces of land 
are open to entry, where men with more 
than average perseverance and with a 
certain adaptability to a rough life can 
make a living and. occasionally more. 
You could never find eight such places. 

If you really know what you would 
have to go up against as homesteaders 
you could very probably take up eight 
adjoining tracts of what is known as non- 
irrigable land. Each entryman is entitled 
to 640 acres of such land, but do not be 
misled by its mere quantity. An experi- 
enced farmer with capital enough to buy 
the expensive equipment necessary for 
dry-farming might make a success with 
such land. In your case, the eight of you 
would have the advantage of using your 
equipment cooperatively. We doubt 





Hog Raising in Oregon 


More than 200,000 hogs were produced in Oregon, and sold through the 
Portland Union Stock Yards, during the past year. Hogs sold direct to con- 
sumers, or through commission dealers, greatly augmented this amount, 
Pork can be produced as economically in Oregon as in any other state. 
Grains, grasses and root crops are grown in abundance, and the pork is of 
superior quality, owing to healthy climatic conditions. Hogs in Oregon are 
less liable to disease than in most other states. Cholera has never become 
an epidemic, and there have been very few reports, at any time, of hog 
cholera in Oregon. 

Write for our book “Oregon for the Settler,” which tells of Oregon’s resources. 


JOHN M. SCOTT, General Passenger Agent 
PORTLAND, OREGON 





whether you could find such land in Cali- 
fornia, but you quite probably could find 
it in Montana, Wyoming or Idaho. But 

WMA 


the most important thing that you can wt =< 
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do is to get down to the real facts about on 
the quality of land which you would get 
in this way and the actual expense in- 
volved in developing it. You do not want 
to consider going into such an undertak- 
ing without being thoroughly familiar 
with all the difficulties that you will most 
certainly encounter. The Secretary of 
State, Olympia, Washington, and the 
State Agricultural and Publicity Com- 
missioner, Helena, Montana, will be able 
to help you in your search. 


No Law Against It 


Q. Will you tell me whether there has 
been a law passed prohibiting the taking 
up of land for mineral purposes contain- 
ing manganese, magnesite, and chrome? 
I have been told that such a law has been 
passed recently, as the government wishes 
to reserve all land containing such min- 
erals.—J. A. H., Santa Ciara, Cat. 


A. Owing to the insistent demands of 
the war, the government is doing all in its 
power to increase the production of these 
necessary minerals. No law has been 
passed reserving land containing man- 
ganese, magnesite or chrome, and such 
claims can be taken up under the general 
laws governing mineral deposits. Cali- 
fornia promises to be by far the greatest 
chrome producing state in the Union. 
A great deal of magnesite has already 
been developed in Washington. Both 
the United States Bureau of Mines at 
Washington, and the State Mining Bu- 
reau, Ferry Building, San Francisco, will 
gladly give all the information in their 
possession that might be of help to pros- 
pectors in search of these metals. 


TWO FREE PATTERNS 


Messrs. Lyon & Healy 
56-61 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


You may send me (free) 
two Paper Patterns showing 
size of floor space required for 
Lyon & Healy Apartment 
Grands; Uprights; and Player- 
Pianos. 
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Offer Free 


Patterns 
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N order that you can see the great 
advantage of selecting the very latest model pianos 
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we offer free Floor Patterns. Send for them today and 
try placing them in various locations in your home. 
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World’s Largest Music House, CHICAGO 


MAKERS of Lyon & Healy-Made Washburn Pianos from $275 upward, and Lyon 
& Healy Pianos from $375 upward. These pianos may be bought on small 
monthly payments. Sold by over 500 Dealers. 
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How this bacon gets 
its wonderful flavor 





ho does not love the piquant tang of well-flavored bacon, 

browned and crinkly? And in Swift’s “Premium” Bacon 

you notice at once a special flavor, a crisp deliciousness that you 

cannot get in any other bacon. This is because long years have 

been devoted to working out the method that gives you the 
most delicious bacon possible. 


Each carefully selected piece of meat is cured by a secret, long- 
tested process. It is then suspended in the smoke of hickory 
fires until the fragrant aroma has penetrated to its very heart. 
Thus all the bacon’s original sweet flavor is retained and a new 
delicate spiciness added. 


It may be purchased in the strip, or sliced and packed in glass 
jars, or in sanitary sealed cartons—so carefully packaged that it 
brings you all its exceptionally fine flavor straight from the fra- 
grant hickory smoke. 


Swift's Premium’ Bacon 


Swift ©, Company, U. S. A. 



























Tart fried apples are enticingly delicious with curly, 
cris ply-browned slices of bacon that is just right— 
bacon that is tender, succulent, delicately flavored 
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The Pulse of the Pacific 


yANk this time of the year the greatest 
battles are being fought behind the 
front, in the shops, mills and mines. 
Nineteen eighteen will in all probability 
decide the issue of the conflict, and the 
results of the 1918 cam- 
paign depend largely up- 
on the amount of effort 
that will be put forth in 
American industrial es- 
tablishments between now 
and May. As big an army 
as can be transported to 
Europe next spring and kept in supplies 
there is mow _ undergoing training. 
Whether all of this army will go depends 
entirely upon the quantity of equipment 
and upon the amount of tonnage that 
will be ready for it when the time comes. 

In other words, the issue of Democracy 
versus Autocracy is now squately up to 
American labor and American employers. 
If they can speedily settle their peace- 
time disputes, recognize the fact that the 
country really is at war and settle down 
to persistent work, to a perfect codrdi- 
nation of effort, all will be well. If they 
don’t, if the hubbub, the dissension, the 
fighting and squabbling of the fall months 
continue, either the federal government 
must take strong measures to bring the 
factions to their senses or a large part of 
the initial million soldiers will stay on 
American soil until next fall. 

It does not pay to be an ostrich. We 
might as well face the fact that the full 
amount of heavy and light artillery, of 
airplanes, of rifles, of reserve uniforms 
and shoes, not to speak of grenades, 
bombs, trench mortars and a thousand 
other accessories needed by an army of a 
million men is not now on hand and will 
not be ready for many months. Whether 
these things and the ships to transport 
them will be delivered on time depends 
principally upon the influence of the 
American bolsheoiki in the ranks of both 
labor and capital. 


U UV 
py the present writing the outlook for 


industrial harmony and_ codpera- 

tion on the Pacific Coast is as bright as 
the interior of a Kansas cyclone cellar on 
a winter evening. Though the copper 
miners have returned to 
work and winter has ended 
the fighting in most of the 
logging camps, the metal- 
working — establishments, 
the backbone of war in- 
ustry, are in a state of 
froth from San Francisco 
to Seattle. And the principal bone of con- 
tention that is delaying superimportant 


Why Be 
a Fool 
Ostrich? 


Plucking 
the War 
Eagle 


war work is not exclusively a question of 
wages and hours; rather it consists of the 
unions’ attempt to make use of the na- 
tion’s need to gain what they could not 
obtain by their own unaided strength, the 
“closed shop.” Incredible as it may 
sound in these days of world-wide man 
shortage, the demand for a_half-holiday 
on Saturday was presented by the union 
leaders with a straight face and gravely 
debated. But the principal obstacle was 
the union leaders’ demand for the 
“closed shop.” 

Briefly, it is an agreement under which 
the employers are compelled to discharge 
any man who refuses to join the union. 
In addition, the employer agrees to use 
only “fair” material, supplies and parts 
that have been manufactured in other 
closed shops. Furthermore, under the 
“closed shop” the business agent of the 
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Unleashing another greyhound of the seas. 
The destroyer Caldwell is launched 
at Mare Islam, Cal. 


union has access to the premises at all 
times and he sees to it that an endless 
number of union rules and regulations is 
strictly enforced. But the principal 
object of the “closed shop” is the em- 
bargo on “unfair” material, thereby 
forcing non-union or “open” shops 
either to sacrifice valuable business or 
else to become ‘‘closed shops” in turn, 
thus establishing another link in the 
chain that aims at the complete union- 
izing of all industries. 

The “closed shop” is not the goal it- 
self; it is only a means to an end, the end 
being higher wages and shorter hours. 
It is one of the tactical implements of the 
union organizers, and they are endeavor- 
ing to use it to fortify their position. 
Expressed very bluntly, the insistence of 
the union leaders upon the ‘‘closed shop” 
means that organized labor on the Pacific 
Coast is plucking the War Eagle’s wings 
in order to feather its own nest. 
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N San Francisco the “closed shop” is 
an old familiar story, but it was not 
conceded by the employers in any other 
Pacific Coast city. During the last two 
years, however, the unionization of 
Seattle has gone forward 
with gigantic strides 
largely because of the at- 
titude of one firm of ship- 
builders, the Skinner & 
Eddy Company. © This 
concern, a frail child two 
years ago, foresaw the im- 
pending ship shortage and early in 1916 
proceeded to gobble up Norwegian con- 
tracts at fabulous figures. At the same 
time the partners closed long-term con- 
tracts for the delivery of steel at prices 
that seemed recklessly high then, but 
which were overtaken by the rising 
market and left far behind almost before 
the ink was dry on the documents. 
Having high-priced contracts and low- 
priced steel, the firm’s principal need was 
skilled labor. So the emissaries of the con- 
cern went still-hunting, using ever higher 
wage offers as their lure. "They raided 
the older shipbuilding plants of the Pa- 
cific Coast; they invaded the shipyards of 
the Atlantic Coast; they raised the scale 
until six dollars was the minimum for 
eight hours of almost any kind of labor; 
they conceded the closed shop; they ac- 
ceded to almost every demand of the 
union. They could afford to yield. Low- 
cost steel and high-priced foreign con- 
tracts left a profit that justified any 
means to obtain and hold skilled labor. 
Unfortunately a great many other 
shipbuilders, especially the multitude of 
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How Western W omen Do Their Bit 
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T HE dear girls cant all blossom out in 
becoming Red Cross uniforms, but the 


ones on this page don't seem to mind. Some of 
them are learning the railroad business; others 
are working in munition factories, but they 
are all trying to serve their country even to 
the extent of wearing overalls. If the war 
lasts much longer, overalls promise to become as 


popular as the hobble skirt was once upona time 




















new plants established eight and ten 
months, did not have this wide margin of 
profit. They contracted for steel and 
other supplies at top prices, but their out- 
put was taken over by the government at 
government prices. Between the rising 
cost of labor and material and the de- 
creasing prices for the finished product, 
these builders had to face an ugly sit- 
uation. 

And there was the host of plants mak- 
ing tractors, oil engines, trucks and other 
war supplies which found themselves in 
the same dilemma. Unless they con- 
stantly raised the wages of their best 
mechanics far above the union scale and 
kept on raising them, their organization 
would be disrupted by the raids of the 
two or three shipbuilding concerns whose 
profits justifed excessive labor costs. 
If they did not meet the competitors’ 
offers, their best men would quit. Many 
of them did quit, whereupon the losing 
concerns proceeded to do some raiding of 
their own, going into garages, sheet- 
metal works and small repair shops with 
offers of higher wages for the best men. 

For the first time since the days of gold 
skilled labor had cornered the market 
and was making the shorts pay. And 
the leaders of the unions saw their chance. 
Portland and Los Angeles were still hold- 
ing out against the “‘closed shop.” By 
denying the Puget Sound and the San 
Francisco markets to the “open shop” 

lants, Portland and Los Angeles could 

be as completely unionized as San Fran- 
cisco or Seattle. So the “‘closed shop” 
became the dominant issue in the de- 
mands of the unions. 


erage) 


pe the time of writing the labor 
troubles in the Pacific Coast ship- 
building industry were in the hands of a 
government commission for final adjust- 


ment. Suppose this commission settles 
wages and hours on a 

4 basis satisfactory to both 
Applying ey ae aes ee 
the ‘‘closed shop,” an 

the Draft suppose further that the 
to Labor unions, urged by their 


leaders, reject the adjust- 

ment, insist upon the 

“closed shop” and strike. What can the 

government do under these circum- 
stances? 

Under the principle laid down by Con- 
gress in the Adamson eight-hour law for 
railway trainmen, the government has 
the right to fix the conditions of employ- 
ment in any industry vital to the welfare 
of the nation. This right, upheld by the 
Supreme Court, includes the power to 
decrease wages as well as to raise them. 
By virtue of the mass of war legislation 
the government has acquired the power 
to commandeer plants, to fix the prices of 
necessities and to draft every ablebodied 
man into the army where he may have to 
offer his life in the service of the country. 
By virtue of this legislation the farmers, 
the coal producers, the steel makers, the 
sugar manufacturers and many others 
have been compelled to accept prices far 
less than they could obtain in the open, 
competitive, unrestricted market. 

Without additional legislation the 
government could commandeer the 
plants, arbitrarily fix a schedule of wages, 
hours and working conditions and oper- 
ate the yards without paying the least 
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attention to the union representatives. 
The government could arrest and send to 
the penitentiary any man advising an- 
other man to strike, as this advice would 
be giving aid and comfort to the enemy. 
Finally the government could draft the 
majority of the shipbuilders into the 
army and send them back to work in- 
stead of putting them into the trenches. 
There is scarcely anything the een 
ment cannot do these days, but will 1 
really use its enormous power OP dist 
organized labor? 

So far the government has cautiously 
and wisely refrained from using com- 
pulsion. In fact, the government has 
shown far less promptness, vigor, fore- 
sight and decision in handling the labor 
problem than it displayed in attacking 
the food question, price-fixing, conscrip- 
tion and railroad control. 


REND 
STRIKING example of the goverr- 


ment’s lack of organization, fore- 
sight and decision in the handling of the 
labor problem is supplied by the telephone 
strike about to break on the Pacific Coast 
as these lines are written. 
The telephone wires are 
the nerves of modern busi- 
ness; if they are clogged or 
obstructed, the entire 
complicated mechanism 
must of necessity slow 
down. The instrument 
that brings the entire country instanta- 
neously into every office, that makes the 
Seattle shop the next-door neighbor of the 
Pittsburg mill or the Montana mine, 
has grown to be as necessary a part of 
every-day business life as the typewriter 
or the cash book. For more than a 
month this indispensable adjunct of 
commerce and industry was threatened 
with complete paralysis, yet the govern- 
ment did not move; even after the strike 
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Four “walking delegates” of the Far Western hello girls’ union. 
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had been postponed at the last moment, 
the government did not interfere. Ap- 
parently Washington was serenely un- 
troubled, unconscious of the fact that a 
most important strike was imminent in 
the tall timber and the wild woods of the 
woolly West. 

And this indifference persisted in the 
face of the disaster produced in Italy by 
the lack of munitions, of steel, coal and 
food. At a moment when every man’s 
full energy, every producer’s full efh- 
ciency was needed as it had never been 
needed before, the government seemed 
unaware either of the imminent strike or 
of its effect on the Far Western industries. 
The only thing it did was to exclaim in a 
preoccupied, impatient tone: “‘Be good 
now, boys! Remember we’re at war. Don’t 
do anything rash. All right, Mr. Hoover. 
Just one moment,”—which of course did 
not impress the parties to the dispute. 

The same temporizing, the same drift- 
ing and shifting is noticeable 1n the solu- 
tion of the problem presented by the lack 
of spruce for airpl. ane construction. Our 
own and Allies’ needs exceed 10,000,000 
board feet' per month; the cut barely tops 
2,000,000 feet. Strikes and the general 
labor shortage caused the deficiency in 
the cut. And what does the govern- 
ment do to make good the shortage? It 

calls for volunteers in Camp Lewis and 
leads the rookies into the dank woods to 
cut spruce. 

If this precedent is to stand, if urgently 
needed labor is to be taken out of the 
training camps, there won’t be a soldier 
left after six months. They will all be 
back at work again. 

If we are to have an army of a million 
men, we must keep a million men in the 
training camps and fill the ranks of labor’s 
army in the war industries with levies 
drafted from other pursuits. No one can 
fell spruce trees and learn soldiering at 
the same time. 
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Recognition of the girl 


operators’ new organization is the moot issue that may paralyze the telephone system 


of the Pacific Coast. 


From left to right: 


Maxine Miller, Aberdeen; Hazel 


Holmes, Tacoma; Lillian Schunke, Seattle; Gladys Carleton, Portland 
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Welcome visitors relieving the kitchen police at Camp Lewis 


T took the Italian army from May, 
1915, to October, 1917, two years and 

a half, to press the Austrians back an 
average of fifteen miles beyond the em- 
pire’s first defensive position. Gorizia 
fell after a year and a half 

of fierce fighting; a foot- 


Italy’s hold on the Carso plateau 
. cost the Italians 300,000 
Crushing casualties; it took thirty 


months to reach and re- 
duce the formidable slopes 
of Monte San Gabriel and 
Monte Santo. After the sacrifice of bil- 
lions in money and probably a million 
casualties the two goals, Triest in the 
south and the gate to Vienna, Laibach 
in the north, were in sight when the 
counterblow, the fiercest attack since the 
Dunajec and Rumania, fell upon the 
Latins. In less than a week the batter- 
ing ram of the Central Powers had 
wrested from the Italians the fruits of 
almost three years of herculean effort, had 
nushed Cadorna’s legions back and car- 
ried the war to Italy’s soil. In its mili- 
tary, political and economic ramifica- 
tions the two weeks’ campaign that 
brought the Teutons to the Tagliamento 
is the worst defeat the cause of democracy 
has suffered since Mackensen smashed 
the Russian lines before Cracow almost 
at the moment when Italy entered the 
war in IQIS. 

Yet this defeat need not have occurred. 
It is merely another link in the long chain 
of blunders that caused the defeat of 
Russia, Serbia and Rumania, that cost a 
hundred thousand casualties at the Dar- 
danelles and made of the first Meso- 
potamian expedition a miserable failure. 

Two theories explain the Italian de- 
bacle: Either the military leaders of 
England and France badly underesti- 
mated the striking power of the weaken- 
ing ‘Teutons—in which case their intelli- 
gence departments should be swept clean 
at once—or, knowing this striking power, 
they overestimated the defensive force of 
Cadorna’s armies. 

The Italian leaders explain that they 
were fully informed of the coming blow 
for two months and pleaded for help, not 
in men, of whom Italy has a surplus, but 
rather in heavy guns, shells, coal, rails, 


Setback 
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food and_ other 
material. 
This help has 


been forthcoming; 
it has been given, 
but too late as 
usual. 

Serbia received 
help after the 
country had been 
overrun; Rumania 
was given assist- 
ance after its ar- 
mies had been dis- 
persed; the Bul- 
garlan menace was 
recognized after 
she had attacked; 
Russia’s plight was 
recognized after 
the giant had been 
laid low. And now 
Italy is receiving 
the guns and sup- 
plies she called for 
after she has lost 
a fourth of her 
artillery to the foe. For almost two 
years half a million men, requiring 
an immense amount of tonnage to 
keep supplied, have been lying abso- 
lutely useless in a semi-circle around 
Saloniki. They have accomplished noth- 
ing; they can accomplish nothing because 
there is not sufhcient tonnage to trans- 
port the mountains of material needed 
for a sustained offensive. For two years 
pride, jealousy, incompetence and stub- 
bornness have kept this great force nailed 
to the Macedonian hills, unable to move 
either forward or back. 

Had Serrail’s army been in Italy, had 
the guns, the shells and supplies wasted 
in Macedonia gone to the Isonzo, Italy’s 
flag would be flying over Triest and 
Laibach today. 

Oh, for a Cromwell, a Grant, a Lincoln 
or a Roosevelt to blaze the trail to free- 
dom for the small-bore, myopic politicians 
of London and Paris in whose unsteady 





Three weeks out of the shell. 


Naval rookie 


hands lies a task too great for their nar- 
row souls! 

It is not too late. With the resources 
of the United States thrown into the 
scales on democracy’s side, there is still 
a chance to strike the decisive blow that 
will bring victory in 1918. Will this 
latest disaster bring about the unity of 
purpose and action that is the forerunner 
of victory? If it does not, the United 
States must compel it. America is will- 
ing to spend the money and shed her 
blood freely, but not merely to repair new 
blunders. The sooner this fact is em- 
phatically made known to London, Paris 
and Rome, the sooner a unified supreme 
command for all the Allied forces is 
brought about, the sooner will victory 
come to the eagles of democracy. 


Ones 
Fas the drafted man the perils of war 


begin the moment he has his first fur- 
lough after reaching the training camp. 
When he leaves the barracks, weary of 
their monotony, and heads for the bright 
lights of the big city, the 
“Battalion of Death” lies 
in wait for him even 
though the red light no 
longer warns him of the 
trap set for his health and 
manhood. Bootleggers lie 
in ambush, willing hands 
reach out to steer him to the nearest blind 
pig and the friendly gambler stands ready 
to relieve him of his last cent. He is far 
from the restraining influences of home 
and friends; he is lonesome, forlorn, and 
the eagerness with which he reaches out 
for human companionship and diversion 
make him an easy prey for the snipers 
of the enemy within the gates. 

Seattle is nominally bone dry; prohibi- 
tion is state wide in Washington. Seattle 
also has no red-light district, no tender- 
loin. Yet the commanding officer of 
Camp Lewis, near Tacoma, threatened 
to keep every soldier out of Seattle un- 
less vice were suppressed and his men 
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Life on the Far Western front. 


department to come through, 


He married the young lady whose hand he is holding after an acquaintance of fifteen minutes. 
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On the left may be seen a group of the Camp Kearney boys watchfully waiting for the commissary 


In the center is Private Barnoff, one of the most daring heroes produced by the war so far. 


On the right 


the budding sailors of the San Diego training schools are watching an outdoor boxing match 


protected from the exploiters. Over his 
signature General Greene charged that a 
vice syndicate had collected twenty-three 
hundred loose women in Seattle, that 
whiskey was being sold almost openly to 
soldiers at exorbitant prices, that the 
vice syndicate was keeping the canton- 
ment hospital filled and that men high in 
municipal authority were closing both 
eyes to the deplorable conditions. 

Seattle has a “‘liberal’’ administration. 
Because graft and corruption were rife 
in his police department, Mayor Hi Gill 
was recalled some years ago and only 
recently he was tried on charges involving 
corruption brought about by illicit sales 
of booze. He was acquitted, but the 
threat of the army authorities to declare 
a quarantine against Seattle shows that 
the administration is still “liberal.” 

A similar condition exists in San Fran- 
cisco. Though the red-light district is 
closed, the tenderloin flourishes and, 
stiff penalties notwithstanding, the profit 
in the sale of booze to soldiers keeps the 
trade going. For months the San Fran- 


Bluejackets from a British cruiser parading through San Francisco to help sell Liberty Bonds. 


cisco police courts, notorious for their 
lenience to the underworld, acquitted 
nearly every woman and every man 
charged with debauching soldiers until 
the army authorities had to threaten 
San Francisco with complete prohibition. 
The threat brought no results, but prose- 
cutions in the federal courts did. Men 
and women who had gone through the 
police courts unscathed, were promptly 
convicted on the same testimony in the 
federal courts and sent to jail. Rarely 
have the threads running from the dive, 
the brothel and the saloon to the police 
courts been exposed more glaringly than 
in San Francisco during recent months. 

Strict enforcement of the law will help 
to keep our soldiers clean while they are 
in the training camps, but the real work 
is preventive and constructive rather than 
punitive. 


Lee ee! 


HE barracks are not cheerful. In cold 
weather the barn-like structures are 
positively dismal. In them the soldier 


boys cannot even sit down, for Uncle Sam 
had no time to provide chairs and tables 
for a million men. They 

., contain stoves, but the 


The Devil windows must be kept 
open to admit fresh air 
Waits for and the drafts do not in- 
Our Boys crease the boys’ comfort. 
any thousands of young 
men, reared in comfort- 
able homes, have been suddenly thrown 
into quarters resembling the bunk houses 
provided for migratory foreign labor on 
big construction jobs, and in these quar- 
ters they are thrown together with all 
kinds of men, many of whom made the 
journey to the cantonments a nightmare 
for the sober contingent. 

Under these circumstances, unavoid- 
able in war time, 1t becomes of the highest 
importance to divert the young men’s 
minds from the obvious temptations of 
the bright lights and to provide for them 
the maximum amount of wholesome en- 
tertainment. In this work the Y. M. 
C. A. is rendering splendid service, but 
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Every Far Western state exceeded its 
allotment and Oregon, the Hughes state, went seven millions over the top of its maximum 
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its efforts are not enough. It simply can- 
not do it all with the means and men at 
its disposal. It cannot even supply the 
demand for tables, chairs and stationery 
upon which to write letters to the folks 
at home. There are comparatively few 
troops in San Francisco and they have at 
their disposal a far greater proportionate 
amount of Y. M. C. A. facilities than any 
of the cantonments, yet the facilities do 
not go around. When a woman’s organi- 
zation opened a canteen down town, it 
supplied nineteen thousand sets of sta- 
tionery to its soldier patrons within six 
weeks. And comparatively few soldiers 
knew of the existence of the canteen. 

If you are located near a cantonment, 
open your home to the boys. Remember 
that they may have to die for your sake. 
If you are far from the barracks, open 
your purse and give freely either to the 
Y.M. C. A. or to one of the other organi- 
zations engaged in keeping the national 
army clean by providing a modicum of 
wholesome entertainment. 
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HE milkman has ever been the best 
horrible example of capitalistic waste 
used by the socialist orator. Evening 
after evening the prophet of Marxism has 
drawn a convincing picture of four wagons 
stopping in front of a 


3 house, of four drivers 
Cutting getting off, going through 
tl ame door and deliv- 

the Cost ye same door a e 


ering four quarts of milk 
under the same roof, re- 
peating this performance 
in ten million houses day 
after day. We listened, agreed and 
promptly forgot all about it. ‘Ihe four 
milkmen continued their performance in 
the time-honored way. 

Of late, however, milk has gone up and 
up and up again. The consumer began 
to squeal. He was scared. He demanded 
action, wanted to know the why and 
wherefor of these continuous raises. 
Whereupon the producer replied that /? 
was barely breaking even and the dis- 
tributor rejoined that his profits hadn't 
gone up. So the University of California 
investigated. Its experts found that the 
dairyman, the producer, was getting half 
the money paid by the consumer and was 
not rolling in wealth. The distributor 
was getting the other half, but his share 
was not as excessive as the consumer 
thought. Because a dozen distributors 
were sending teams and men into one 
block, each one competing for business 
with the other, each one maintaining 
elaborate bottling, cooling and pasteuriz- 
ing stations, each one having his own set 
of foremen, managers, bookkeepers, col- 
lectors and clerks, the cost of delivering 
a quart of milk was exceedingly high. 

Price-fixing would not cure the evil. 
Therefore the University expert adopted 
the Socialist remedy and proposed that 
all the milk sent into the city should be 
pooled, handled in the largest and most 
efficient stations and distributed by one 
delivery system, thereby doubling the 
number of customers served from one 
team, reducing the overhead and cutting 
opetating costs considerably. Under 


of Milk 


such a system the producer could be paid 
more, the consumer would pay less and 
yet the distributor would receive as much 
actual profit as before. 
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_ Why not try it? The city of Portland 
is running a municipal fish market; the 
state of California every day fixes the 
retail price dealers are allowed to charge 
for fresh fish. Why not take the waste 
out of the distribution of an indispensable 
staple? 


Uae 


i took an absolute shortage of sugar 
in the East to bring home to the 
American people the startling and dis- 
concerting fact that the country really 
is engaged in a real war, that in spite of 
the apparent abundance 
the world-wide deficiency 
in food will also be felt in 


War’s 


Fi the United States. Until 

irst ‘ 

eA the candy business _re- 

Victim ceived a blow straight be- 
tween the eyes, until 
thousands of manufac- 


turers and retailers of sweets were by 
governmental decree put wholly or par- 
tially out of business, the average Ameri- 
can was trying to avoid food waste, but 
he did his saving in a sort of amateurish, 
dilettante way. Beefless days were a 
good joke; it did not seem possible that 
this greatest of all agricultural countries 
could run short of any staple food. 

Now the nation is beginning to realize 
the hard truth. ‘Though we have more 
than enough for our own needs, we must 
feed our friends in Europe regardless of 
our own needs—and we are going to do 
it. If France, England and Italy cannot 
fight without our sugar, beef and wheat, 
our sugar, beef and wheat they will get 
because we can stand an actual shortage 
in these articles far better than they. 

We have corn, oats, barley, fruit, vege- 
tables, fish and potatoes in abundance. 
‘lhey have not. Of course we could ship 
them corn, but the shipments would be 
wasted. ‘lhe diet of a people cannot be 
changed overnight, a fact most interest- 
ingly set forth in the article by Mr. Shar- 
rocks on page 11. Since Europe must eat 
and since we cannot force Europe to eat 
corn, the next best thing is to confine 
ourselves to those foods of home produc- 
tion which are plentiful. If we don’t 
voluntarily cut down the consumption 
of wheat, sugar and beef, the govern- 
ment will arbitrarily decrease the amount 
allotted to us, just as it did with sugar. 

It pays to remember that we are 
really and truly at war. 
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WO British seamen left a British ship 

in New York in order to get the 
higher wages paid Americans on Ameri- 
can vessels. ‘Ihey signed on under the 
United States flag at double their former 
pay and with better con- 

Apt ditions of work, thus jus- 
Britain  tifying the da Act 
which was to bring about 
Defeats the millennium for those 


Furuseth who go down to the sea in 
ships. 

But when these men 
came back co a British jurisdiction—and 
a man cannot be a sailor these days with- 
out so doing—the twain were arrested in 
Liverpool. The owners of the British 
vessel the seamen had left in New York, 
all under the Seamen’s Act, were charged 
with desertion and tried by British jus- 
LICE. 


The judgment went against the sea- 
men—and the Seamen’s Act. ‘The men 
were forced to ship on the same class of 
vessel as the ship they had deserted in 
America. And, in addition, the British 
Government saw to it that the shipown- 
ers recovered the costs of the desertion 
from the pay of the men. 

John Bull, the greatest maritime power 
in the world, has in this manner nulli- 
fied the Seamen’s Act by holding men 
taking advantage of it in American ports 
to be deserters, and punishing them when 
they come within reach of British justice. 
The Seamen’s Act is working no better 
on the Atlantic than on the Pacific, where 
the law was expected to raise the standard 
by inducing foreign mariners to desert, 
but putting up a barrier against these 
foreign mariners if they are orientals. 

Conditions on the seven seas ought to 
be bettered. But only international ac- 
tion can do that. No one country, espe- 
cially if it is a landlubber nation such as 
the United States today, can set the 
world to rights here. All it can accom- 
plish is to damage its own maritime carry- 
ing trade. 
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HEN China declared war against 

the Central Powers, the govern- 
ment’s first act was to confiscate nine- 
teen Teuton merchantmen interned in 
Chinese ports when the war clouds first 
loomed over the world. 
With the dearth of ships 
sending prices sky-high, 
China has secured a mer- 
chant marine of a size 
attracting the attention 
of the Allies. Before the 
outbreak of hostilities be- 
tween China and the Teutons, the Japa- 
nese were trying to get all of the bag of 
nineteen ships. As soon as China entered 
the Great War, the Japanese, American 
and British Ministers at Peking con- 
sidered ways and means of dividing the 
spoils. 

It seemed that Japan had gotten in on 
the ground floor, for she was to take ten 
of the vessels, the remaining nine to be 
divided between the United States and 
Britain. Instead of having to pay the 
Far Eastern market price of 700 yen to 
800 yen a ton for ships—from $350 to 
$400—Japan had arranged for a cost of 
250 yen, with a total outlay of 350 yen 
when all damage was made good. 

But John Chinaman upset all this, 
being something of a bargainer himself. 
The first hint that Japan, Britain and 
America were not to have this marine 
pie came when the Chinese Government 
declared that all sales would have to be 
made through Peking, and not by the: 
local authorities. Which knocked out 
the Japanese corner on ships. Then the 
Chinese Government let it be known that 
Cathay was going to keep and operate: 
the ships herself, having apparently 
obtained backing for this stand. 

Britain is all-powerful just now behind 
the Chinese Government. It may be that 
in this scramble for ships our British 
cousins felt it would be better for war 
purposes that China keep the merchant 
marine she acquired so cheaply rather 
than to have the ships fall into the 


China 
Won’t 
Let Go 


hands of the more serious competitors, 


across the Yellow Sea. 
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HY,” you ask, “should I, 

as an American, be told to go 

without wheat in order that 

it may be shipped abroad to 

Europeans who do not like corn? Why 

not make England and France like corn, 

and thus increase our future market, in- 

stead of making me go without wheat?” 

The answer is based on history. It 

simply can’t be done; at least, not im- 

mediately. The records show that food 
reform is a long, slow, painful process. 


I ATE a piece of whale meat yesterday. 
My host was quite enthusiastic about 
it and proved to me ‘by the irritating 
logic of figures that whale meat 1s the 
medium which should be used to fight 
the high cost of living. It can be sold in 
the shops of San Francisco at eight cents 
a pound, which includes no bones. ‘This 
price, it appears, gives a good profit to 
all concerned, from the man who harpoons 
the whale to the butcher who sells the 
meat. There is no danger of the price 
being forced any higher by scarcity of 
supply since the Pacific is reasonably 
full of whales and each whale supplies as 
much meat as a good sized herd of cattle. 
Nor is there any danger of a corner on the 
supply for even if the food barons should 
get control of all the whale meat, news of 
the arrival of a new whale at the Golden 
Gate would break the corner. Eight 
cents’ worth of whale meat, my host as- 
sured me, supplies as much food value as 
a half dollar’s worth of ham or steak. It 
is vastly cheaper than eggs or milk. It 
can be broiled, fried, stewed—will with- 
stand the treatment ordinarily given a 
piece of beef. 

My host is neither a whale fancier nor 
a whale packer. His interest in the sub- 
ject is utilitarian and arises solely from 
his desire to do something for his country 
in this time of threatened food shortage. 
He argues that if we would all eat whale 
meat we would have more money with 
which to buy liberty bonds, and there 
would be more food for the trenches. 
Furthermore many of the pastures now 
given over to fattening cows and hogs for 
the packing houses would not be needed 
and could be used for raising horses and 
mules for the army instead. ‘Thus the 
whales would vicariously help to defeat 
the Kaiser. He is so earnest and serious 
about it that he dismissed with a frown 
the suggestion that whales might also 
help if trained to sit down on the Kaiser’s 
U-boats and keep them at the bottom of 
the sea until the oxygen supply was ex- 


-hausted and the crews suffocated. Nor 


Why Even Mother Necessity Cannot 
Change a Nation's Diet Overnight 
—Our Duty to Europe 


By Stephen Sharrocks 


Decorations by Fred L. Packer 


did he see anything worthy of attention 
in the idea that whales should enter with 
enthusiasm into any scheme to defeat the 
U-boats which have invaded their field, 
destroyed their privacy and robbed them 
of their reputation as the leviathans of the 
deep. 

I could not discover a single flaw in 
his logic. J later verified his figures and 
found that he was correct as to the food 
value of whale meat, the supply of whales 
and the price at which the meat could be 
prohtably sold. However my experience 
as a whale eater outweighed all theory on 
the subject. The portion served to me 
was.a la Creole, and beneath its covering 
of onions and tomatoes the piece of whale 
looked exactly like a piece of beef would 
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Whale meat can be sold in the shops of Western ports for eight cents a pound, which 


includes no bones. A corner in whale meat would be broken by the arrival of a 


new whale off the harbor. The whale ought to hit h.c. 1. hard. Yes, but—! 


look with a similar garnishment. Under 
the knife it cut like a piece of beef and it 
tasted very much like a piece of beef. 
But as far as am concerned the campaign 
to introduce the eating of whale meat is a 
failure. If I ever eat another piece of 
whale it will be because it is disguised like 
a sausage or a Hamburger steak. I could 
not escape an association of ideas which 
brought to my mind remembrances of 
rancid whale oil, and of the overpowering 
odor which throws a fortified zone around 


all blubber rendering plants. I ate the. 


whale meat at luncheon and my after- 
noon was unpleasant. 

A scoundrel of a cook in Tokyo once 
fed me for some time on horse meat 
which was served (and charged) to me as 
beef and I learned of the deception only 
by accident. The horse meat looked and 
tasted enough like beef to fool me, and I 
ate it with relish because there was no 
disturbing knowledge of what I was eat- 
ing. The experiment conducted by the 
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cook extended over a period of several 
months and would prove to any disin- 
terested third party that horse meat 
should be, to me, an acceptable substi- 
tute for beef. I ate it, liked it and 
thrived on it. But I ceased to 
eat it, like it or thrive on it as 
soon as I learned what it was. 
I have never profited by the ex- 
periment and so long as I was 
in Japan I could not get over 
suspecting the heredity of every 
piece of meat served me and the 
presence of the many horse 
meat shops in Tokyo was a con- 
stant aggravation. 


See years ago I was intro- 
duced to a bread made from 
cotton seed meal. The feast was 
sponsored by a food reformer 
who was prepared to prove that 
this particular bread should by 
all the laws of hygiene and eco- 
nomics replace the old and much 
abused wheat flour bread. It 
was cheaper and more nutri- 
tious. I politely ate three slices 
of it and found the taste quite 
agreeable. The food reformer 
was so enthusiastic and convinc- 
ing that all present were much 
impressed and we expected to see 
no more wheat bread in southern 
bakeries. It was to the interest 
of all who lived in the cotton belt 
to eat the new bread. Cotton 
seed bread meant more money 
for the cotton farmer and ac- 
cording to the generally accepted 
principles of cotton belt eco- 
nomics the cotton farmer would 
immediately spend all this money 
and thus give us a chance to get 
some of it. It may be that some 
bread is now made of cotton seed 
meal but that was the one and 
only loaf of it I ever saw, in 
spite of the fact that for some 
time | carried out a promise I 
had made to the reformer by 
ordering the bread from hotel 
waiters, some of whom waggishly 
suggested alfalfa hay or milo 
maize as a substitute. 

About the time this pioneer 
loaf of cotton seed meal bread 
made its appearance a Boston 
professor visited Texas and made 
the interesting disclosure that a 
prairie dog is no dog at all, but 
a highly respected relative of the 
squirrel family, possessing many 
domestic virtues unknown to his 
tree dwelling cousins. He argued 
that as gray squirrels are good to 
eat and prairie dogs are like gray 
squirrels, therefore prairie dogs 
are fit for human food—and con- 
vinced himself by his own logic. 
His stomach had the strength of 
his convictions for he scandalized 
a number of orthodox Texas 
cooks by ordering dishes com- 
posed of prairie dogs. He called 
one of them Cynomys Ludovi- 
cianus saute, but to the Texans it 
was just plain stewed prairie dog, 
not fit for Indians, Mexicans 
or sheep herders to eat and disgust- 
ing in the nostrils of all white men. 
The experiments the enthusiastic old 
professor conducted on himself made 
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good stories and several hundred columns 
of space were devoted to telling how Tex- 
as ranchers would ship carloads of 
prairie dogs to the East, thereby ridding 
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Sir Walter Raleigh turned food reformer and succeeded 
in having potatoes, grown on his Irish estate, served 


at the royal table. But Queen Bess was a 


politician and didn't repeat the experiment 


themselves of an ancient and expensive 
pest and giving the East a new and cheap 
food. But in spite of all this press agent- 
ing no one would eat prairie dogs even 








when they were called Cynomys Ludovi- 
clanus. The Texas papers had a lot of 
fun out of the subject and in the end those 
wicked partners, rattlesnake, the coyote 
and the owl, remained in undis- 
turbed enjoyment of their favorite 
food. I very much doubt that 
jack rabbits will be any more 
popular as food than as tenants. 


Att reformers have a notori- 
ously hard time of it no 
matter what brand of reform 
they are carrying, but the food 
reformer fares the worst of all. 
Man will change his political 
views, alter his religious beliefs, 
wear a different style of hat each 
year, shave a long cherished 
moustache or go to great pains 
to grow a beard, but when it 
comes to his daily food he is 
stubbornly hard to change. You 
may prove to him that what he 
is eating is harmful and expen- 
sive, that his diet may be replaced 
by items which will cost less, 
taste as well, be more easily 
digested and more beneficial. He 
will agree with you in theory 
but when meal times come his 
orthodoxy asserts itself and he 
returns to the old food. Some of 
the Orientals have been quite 
right in making the stomach the 
seat of the affections for in noth- 
ing is man quite so constant as in 
the affection he always holds for 
the food of his youth. 

It has taken more time to 
introduce new foods into the 
world than to propagate new 
religions, change the forms of 
government or build great cities. 
Take potatoes as an example. 
In the latter part of the 16th 
century Spanish explorers found 
the potato growing near Quito 
and introduced it to Spain. 
About the same time returning 
English colonists brought it to 
England from what is now North 
Carolina and the first potatoes in 
Europe were planted in 1586 on 
the big Irish estate which Queen 
Elizabeth had just given to Sir 
Walter Raleigh. Sir Walter, who 
was one of the best press agents of 
his day, became a food reformer 
and during the rest of his busy 
life preached the virtues of pota- 
toes. He succeeded in having 
them served at the royal table 
—once. The guests were polite 
about it and nibbled at the new 
dish, but Queen Elizabeth, who 
was a good politician, didn’t re- 
peat the experiment. Ten years 
after Sir Walter began his cam- 
paign he received the first recog- 
nition, when a herbal published 
in London contained a_ brief 
mention of the “Virginia potato.” 
It was included in a section 
devoted to rare and freak plants. 
The fact that potatoes were 
eaten by Indians prejudiced the 
Englishmen against them and 
they looked on them much as we 
look on birds’ nest soup—something 
rather curious and interesting but a food 
we would rather see others eat than to 
eat ourselves. 
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A half a century after the first potatoes had been exhausted. The French public number of troops. When the crop was 
were planted in ieee they were being had demonstrated that it would not eat harvested he invited a distinguished 
used by confectioners and fancy bakers. potatoes merely because they were cheap gathering of Parisians to the most re- 
But there was great difference of opinion and a good food, so the reformer tried markable dinner of the season. It 


as to whether ornot they were fit 
to be used as food. While some 
maintained that they might be 
eaten without harm and that they 
actually contained some food 
value, others as stoutly insisted 
that the potato was a “‘malignant”’ 
plant to be eaten only on the advice 
of the herb doctors. ‘The former 
idea gained ground until the ap- 
pearance of leprosy in London 
when the disease was associated 
with the increased consumption 
of potatoes. Learned medical 
men declared that potatoes caused 
leprosy and the consumption 
dropped to nothing while the new 
prejudice thus started lived on 
for generations. In 1663 the 
Royal Society got interested in 
potatoes and strongly urged their 
use asa food. Adam Smith was 
one of the prominent men who 
realized the possibilities of pota- 
toes as a cheap food and advised 
people to eat them. At the time 
of the American Revolution pota- 
toes had become rather common 
in the British Isles, though it was 
not until some time later that 
they really formed an important 
article of food. 


TRANGELY enough tobacco 

and coffee were introduced 
into England at about the same 
time as potatoes and while every 
effort was made to discourage the 
use of tobacco and coffee, the 
campaign against them had no 
effect. Pious King James threat- 
ened the users of tobacco with 
the knout, excommunication and 
capital punishment with no result 
except to. make smoking a secret 
vice. King Charles I! made 
equally determined efforts to 
stamp out coffee drinking, because 
coffee drinking meant coffee 
houses and coffee houses meant 
places where men congregate to- 
gether and that meant politics 
and stratagems directed against 
the crown. Meanwhile many 
eminent men tried to encourage 
the use of potatoes with little 
success and the drinking of coffee 
and smoking of tobacco increased 
each year at a rapid rate. 

While potatoes were making 
this slow progress in England they 
were with equal slowness edging 
in on the dietary of Spain. From 
Spain they spread to Italy and 
thence to France and Belgium. 
No one cared very much about 
them. In France various food 
reformers became the champions 
of the potato and proved conclu- 
sively that people should eat them. 
They changed the name from 
the unmusical potato or batata to 
the musical and pleasantly sug- 
gestive pomme de terre. Under 
the new name the French were 



































“Chop suey” is one of the most successful and subtle insults 


in history. Its original is a Cantonese beggar's dish 
of scraps. The Chinese served us the 
imitation with unholy glee 


started with potato soup and 
ended with potato pudding and 
between them every course com- 
prised some form of potatoes. 
The novelty of the dinner made 
it the talk of Paris for most of the 
guests had never eaten potatoes 
before. Then Louis XVI added 
the final touch to the propaganda 
by wearing a potato flower in his 
button hole. The dinner started 
a fad which resulted in every beau 
in town promenading the boule- 
vards with a potato blossom bou- 
tonniére and no one would claim 
to be fashionable unless he served 
potatoes at his table. ‘The peas- 
ants grew potatoes to supply this 
Parisian fad and before the eating 
of potatoes had ceased to be a fad 
and had become a daily habit, the 
peasants themselves were eating 
them. 

Potatoes slowly found their way 
around the world, to China with 
the Dutch, to Japan with the 
Portuguese and to India through 
the agents of the Honorable East 
India Company. But there are 
still some places where the tuber is 
comparatively unknown and en- 
tirely unappreciated. Germany 
has for years been the greatest 
potato consuming country and the 
war shortage of other food has 
increased the usual consumption. 
But less than a hundred years ago 
the people of Munich were starv- 
ing though surrounded by potatoes 
which they would not eat until 
offered to them in various disguises. 


F you think there is anything 

very remarkable about this 
tardiness in recognizing the food 
value of a vegetable which is now 
a part of almost every meal in 
Christendom, allow some _ rice 
grower to tell you his troubles. 
All rice growers in America have 
the same grievance, a grievance 
which the potato growers of the 
British Isles suffered for two cen- 
turies. It is that what one might 
call the eating public does not 
take their product seriously. No 
one can dispute the food value of 
rice or its cheapness. In normal 
times it is one of the cheapest, 
yet we keep the parcel of rice on 
the shelf with the tapioca and the 
vanilla extract though the rice 
grower argues and proves that its 
rightful place is on the floor 
alongside the flour bin and the 
potato barrel. 

Rice growers are always trying 
to lower the social standing of 
their product and they bitterly 
denounce the airs it puts on as a 
pudding ingredient when it ought 
to be associating on equal terms 
with potatoes, onions and corn 
meal. Since rice is used in 
America as a dessert dish instead 


just as indifferent as before. At length a making them fashionable instead. With of a plain everyday food, it is required 
reformer of genius took up the task of the connivance of Louis XVI he planted to put up a good appearance and the 
popularizing potatoes. Logic and the a large field with potatoes and had the mills at considerable expense manicure 


usual high brow forms of propaganda 


field ostentatiously guarded by a large 


(Continued on page 80) 
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LABOR—The World Problem in the Far West. Ix 


The Unions and Democracy 


Why Many Labor Organizations Have a Kaiser of Their Own 
—The Remedy: Education and the Square Deal 


INNING the war for democ- 

racy is, according to Lord 

Northcliffe, Sam Blythe and 

Lloyd George, a question of 
ships. It takes ships to transport a mil- 
lion American soldiers to France; it takes 
more ships to keep them supplied with 
guns, bullets, food, shoes, uniforms and 
powder once the men are over there. 
England has no ships to spare; France 
and Italy cannot supply their own needs; 
few neutral and Japanese ships are avail- 
able and the losses exceed half a million 
tons a month. Hence the storm center of 
American war activity lies in the Ameri- 
can shipyards. 

In September eighteen unions of the 
San Francisco bay district, comprising 
all the men in the shipyards, struck for 
higher wages. Work on more than a 
hundred thousand tons of warships and 
freighters ceased totally; the country’s 
second largest manufacturers of airplane 
motors were compelled to shut down. In 
a hundred shops and factories the strike 
of the metal workers stilled the clamor 
of forge, anvil and lathe. Peace, deep, 
quiet peace reigned supreme. Not even 
the echo of the rumble of the Flanders 
guns was audible. 

Mind you, I am casting no aspersions 
on the motives of the strikers. They 
wanted more money for their product. 
For three years, while Schwab and others 
of their employers had been making 
millions out of the war, the 
Pacific Coast workers had lived 
up to their agreements and con- 
tinued to labor under the old 
basic rate of pay. They knew 
that without them the profits of 
Schwab, of Skinner & Eddy, of 
Moore & Scott would stop 
abruptly. They merely struck 
for their share of the war pros- 
perity and in doing so they were 
no better and no worse than 
millions of their fellow citizens 
who also raised the price of 
their products when they felt 
that they could get the money. 
The strike itself, spreading to 
the shipyards of the Portland 
and Puget Sound districts, has little sig- 
nificance in a period filled with strikes, 
except to demonstrate once again the 
total inability of the Washington, D. C., 
talent to cope with the chaotic labor 
situation. The real significance lies in 
the manner in which the strike was 
temporarily settled. 

This strike of the Pacific Coast ship- 
builders and metal workers was of really 
international importance. It had a 
direct bearing upon the duration of the 
war. ‘The progress of the negotiations 
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to halt it was watched by the entire 
country, by all of Europe, Australia and 
Japan. It affected the welfare of half 
the globe indirectly. In its direct effect 
it cut off the income of twenty thousand 
families. 


Thee employers offered to compromise, 
to accept unconditionally any award 
the Federal Government might make. 
This offer was brusquely declined. A con- 
ciliation board appointed by the President 
proposed a temporary increase ranging 
from five to twenty pet cent for all workers 
receiving less than six dollars a day, the 
final adjustment to be left to a federal 
commission. The labor leaders sub- 
mitted the offer to the membership of the 
eighteen unions composing the Iron 
Trades’ Council. And so the voting on 
the question of going back to work began. 

The keystone of the arch was the union 
of the boilermakers, iron shipbuilders and 
helpers, with a total membership of 4,000, 
led by M. J. McGuire, the business agent 
who found time to run the strike of the 
San Francisco street-car men in his spare 
moments. McGuire declared that the 
boilermakers would not go back to work 
until the demands of the street-car 
strikers had been granted. Neverthe- 
less the unions proceeded to cast their 


INNING the war for democracy is 
a question of ships. Yet the votes 


of forty boilermakers kept twenty thousand 


men idle, tied up all work on destroyers, 


submarines, transports and airplane engines. 
This was ocular proof of the fact that the 
present-day American trade union is not 


yet made wholly safe for democracy 





ballots for or against returning to work. 
Everybody, from the President down, 
was profoundly interested in the result— 
except the boilermakers. 

The boilermakers did not care. Out of 
a total membership of 4,000, all of them 
idle, with absolutely nothing to do 
except to vote, less than a thousand con- 
sidered it worth while to cast their ballots. 
Three boilermakers out of every four 
stayed home and smoked their pipes while 
the greatest issue in the history of the 
organization was being decided. ‘Three 


out of four did not consider the question 
worth busfare and an hour’s idle time. 

Only 966 members of the union voted. 
Of these 463 expressed a desire to return 
to work; 503 voted to continue the strike. 
Forty votes kept twenty thousand men 
idle, tied up all work on destroyers, sub- 
marines, transports and airplane engines. 

Four days later the pressure of public 
sentiment forced the: boilermakers’ and 
shipbuilders’ union to vote once again 
on the same issue. This time two-thirds 
of the members cast their ballots and 
decided by a large majority to go back 
to work. 

Do you get the point? Forty radical 
votes out of four thousand decided the 
momentous issue. Three out of every 
four members of the boilermakers’ union 
took no more part in the management of 
the organization than they did in the 
coronation of the late emperor of China. 
Until they were almost kicked to the 
polls they allowed the radical officers and 
the small radical minority to run the 
affairs of the union without interference. 
By their apathy they furnished ocular 
proof of the fact that the present-day 
American trade union is not yet made 
wholly safe for democracy. 

The inclination to let George do it is an 
ancient fault of all democracies, and it is 
getting worse since the movies began to 
offer a whole evening of thrills for a dime. 
Democracy is a good-natured, easy- 
going, pot-bellied sort of a fellow 
who wants to be let alone, who 
dodges trouble and habitually 
allows the life and fire insurance 
premiums to become overdue, 
habits and traits which make it 
easy to lead him around by the 
nose. The average citizen in a 
democracy is too preoccupied 
with his personal business to 
pay public business the attention 
it needs, hence public affairs are 
conducted by men who make it 
more or less their private busi- 
ness. The pension, graft, the 
rivers-and-harbors pork barrel, 
the public-buildings steal, the 
extravagance, inefhciency and 
boodling in state, county and municipal 
administration are possible only because 
the average citizen is too busy or too 
indifferent to give to public affairs the 
time, the thought’ and the attention 
they need. Once a year or every two 
years he spends half an hour scanning 
the ballot; thereafter he marks it, 
hoping that the new set of office holders 
will do better than their predecessors, and 
proceeds to forget public business. It 
never occurs to him to go to the meetings 
of the city council, to watch the doings of 
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the state legislature or to follow the record 
of his Congressman—unless he is in 
politics, in which case he ceases to be an 
average citizen. 

And in the meantime the Boss rewards 
the faithful, punishes the insurgents, dis- 
tributes patronage, contracts, offices and 
favors—all paid for by the average citi- 
zen—where they will produce the maxi- 
mum amount of good for the Boss. 
Knowing the apathy, the indifference, the 
sheep-like qualities of the average citizen, 
the Boss builds up a machine which can 
deliver at all times a solid block of in- 
terested votes where they are most needed. 
The rest is easy. Unless the official’s 
record is too infernally besmirched, the 
civic indifference and ignorance of the 
voting mass enable the Boss to keep his 
puppets in positions of power. 


HE craft union began life as a simon- 

pure, all-wool democracy. Long 
before Oregon imported the in- 
itiative, the referendum and the 
recall from Switzerland, the 
trade unions had a complete set 
of these “tools of democracy” 
in daily use. Fifty and a hun- 
dred years ago the English trade 
unions submitted every problem 
to the vote of all the members; 
even the quantity of ale to be 
consumed by the union officials 
at the union’s expense was de- 
cided by popular vote. But 
most of them shifted from popu- 
lar to representative government. 
Pure democracy did not prove 
efficient. Like modern Russia, 
the English unions were always 
debating, always voting. And 
the voting was not always intel- 
ligent. Time and again the 
members through the initiative 
voted to pay themselves higher 
death, accident, sick and out- 
of-work benefits when the kitty 
was practically empty. Pure 
democracy nearly bankrupted 
the great national British unions, 


clogged their administrative 
machinery and impaired their 
fighting efficiency. So they 


amended their constitutions and 
delegated the powers of the 
membership to representatives 
and officers. But they excluded politics 
so far as such an exclusion was possible. 

The modern English trade union com- 
bines the functions of a mutual insurance 
company with those of a labor organiza- 
tion. It collects and disburses enormous 
sums annually, but it does not fill its 
administration with political henchmen 
and jobseekers. The elected general 
officers have no chance to build up a 
machine by handing out plums to their 
friends and supporters. Candidates for 
positions must pass rigorous civil service 
examinations and once the best fitted 
have been selected competitively, they 
hold their jobs for life. 

Like its English prototype, the Ameri- 
can trade union started out as an undiluted 
democracy and, in outward form, it has 
preserved this primitive democracy far 
better than the British organizations. 
The railway brotherhoods, the printers 
and many others still decide all important 
and many unimportant issues by a refer- 
endum vote of the entire membership; 
many unions impose a fine on every mem- 


the Building Trades’ Council. 


type of benevolent autocrats among labor leaders 


ber who fails to cast his ballot on special 
propositions. All of them in their con- 
stitutions vest the supreme power in the 
body of the membership, but unfor- 
tunately this power too frequently is 
nominal only. Organized labor, especially 
the local unions and the district organ- 
izations, today is run by bosses and gang- 
sters far more autocratically than the 
city of Philadelphia, for instance. 

And the principal, primary reason for 
this boss-ridden condition of the average 
trade union is the fear, apathy and indif- 
ference of the bulk of the membership. 

The sober, efficient mechanic with a 
steady job and a family to look after has 
no particular interest in union affairs. 
He rarely goes to the meetings. Squabbles 
about the wage scale and working con- 
ditions do not bother him because a man 
of his kind usually earns more than the 
union scale and is held in high esteem 
by his employer. He has not the gift of 





P. H. McCarthy, ex-mayor of San Francisco and Kaiser of 


fluent gab, he does not aspire to office; 
he does not hunt for trouble; if he suspects 
that there is something rotten in the 
union circle, he shrugs his shoulders and 
keeps away. Thousands of union meet- 
ings are held in the United States every 
week, but in few of them more than a 
quarter of the membership takes part, no 
matter how important the issue up for 
decision may be. 

As the example of the boilermakers’ 
union shows, this refusal of the union 
members to do their democratic duty is 
far more pronounced than the indiffer- 
ence of the average citizen. Almost any 
kind of an election induces at least half 
the qualified voters to go to the polls, 
whereas union issues are usually decided 
by less than a third of the membership 
unless the poll is taken by mail or at the 
places of employment. 

Ask your friend who belongs to the 
union whether this is true; if he is frank, 
he will unreservedly acknowledge this 
fundamental weakness of the labor organ- 
izations. 


He exemplifies the best 


What is the result? 

The small radical minority runs the 
union. The man without home ties, the 
disgruntled worker, the office seeker, the 
inethcient mechanic constantly out of a 
job, the floater, the drifter and the silver- 
tongued orator who loves to hear himself 
talk, the man who would rather fight than 
eat and the scarlet revolutionary, they 
are on hand regularly when the gavel 
falls. They decide the union policy, 
strike the keynote, form a wheel within 
a wheel, make up the ‘“‘wrecking crews” 
and “entertainment committees” and 
see to it that the Boss is kept in power 
and on the pay roll. 

Ask any union man whether this pic- 
ture is overdrawn. If he is frank, he will 
confess that he has not attended a union 
meeting in a month of Sundays. 

The man who rises from the ranks to 
union leadership must be a fighter, a 
diplomat, a politician, a consummate 

wire puller and a ready rough- 

and-tumble speaker. He leaps 
into the saddle by the sheer 
power of his personality. Once 
he is in the saddle, he uses every 
means known to the political 
boss to keep himself there, and 
the apathy of the average mem- 
ber makes his task fairly easy. 
With his supporters and_ par- 
tisans he prepares the slate and 
carries it through even if there is 
opposition, stufhng the ballot 
box if necessary. And he sees to 
it that every measure decided 
upon by the ring goes through. 

He is the dictator; his ukase 

prevails, the semblance of demo- 

cratic procedure notwithstanding. 
There are unions having 
“chin men,” scrappers who si- 
lence opposition by a blow on 
the point of the lower jaw. If the 
~use of force is inexpedient, the 
meeting is held in a hall which 
will accommodate only a fraction 
of the membership—and_ the 
radical members are on hand 
early. Ifthe hall is too large for 
this trick, the meeting is pro- 
tracted by endless discussions of 

trivial details till long past mid- 

night. The family man, the man 

who has to go to work at 8 in the 
morning, yawns and departs. When the 
chairman judges that his supporters at last 
haveasafe majority, the real business of the 
meeting is brought up and rushed through. 

As a rule, however, these drastic meas- 
ures are not necessary because the union 
boss holds in his hand the power to take 
away the livelihood of almost every mem- 
ber, especially in those unions in which 
the period of employment is irregular. 
They have three choices: Obey, starve 
or go elsewhere. 

Suppose you are a first-class union 
carpenter, plumber or roofer going into a 
closed-shop community. You register at 
union headquarters. After a few days 
the secretary sends you to a job. The 
business agent does not like the color of 
your hair, the cut of your overalls or the 
drift of your talk. He intimates to the 
contractor that things will go more 
smoothly if he should lay you off. Out 
you go. You go to headquarters and com- 
plain. The secretary listens and glares, 
classing you as a trouble maker and an 
undesirable citizen. “No more jobs for 
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you at union headquarters.. You rustle 
a berth on your own. Pretty soon the 
business agent appeafs in the offing. 
What can the contractor do? You are 
nothing to him. Trouble with the union 
can ruin him. Out you go again and, if 
you are wise, you give up the fight and go 
elsewhere. 

The power to give or deny employment, 
to play favorites, to save the good jobs 
for the ‘‘good’’ members and keep the 
unruly ones on the waiting list is one of 
the strongest weapons of many union 
officials. his does not mean that it is 
in universal use, but it lies at hand, ready 
for punishment or reward. Against its 
tyranny both worker and employer are 
alike helpless in closed-shop communities. 
So highly do certain union officials prize 
this weapon that in one case the employ- 
ment bureau established by a San Fran- 
cisco trade association was placed under 
the union ban. Any member registering 
in this bureau was threatened with a fine, 
thus keeping control over the opportuni- 
ties to work in the hands of the union 
officials. 

Of course it would be foolish to assert 
“wat sinister motives alone caused the 
imposition of this fine. Every union man 
smells the blacklist, frequently with 
good reason, behind any employ- 
ment bureau established by an 
organization of employers, but 
this suspicion also helps unscrup- 
ulous union officials to keep the 
power of giving and withholding 
work in their own hands. 

Perhaps the finest example of 
autocracy in these United States 
is presented by the Building 
Trades’ Council of San Francisco, 
P. H. McCarthy, Dictator and 
Czar. For almost two decades 
McCarthy, ex-mayor of San 
Francisco and hoping for an- 
other term, has been doing plain and 
fancy dictating in three eight-hour shifts 
at the head of this remarkable organiza- 
tion. For nearly twenty years he has been 
the Building Trades’ Council, cracking 
the whip and making the animals hop 
through the flaming hoops. Once upon 
a time he was an ordinary carpenter 
working for three and a half a day; old- 
timers assert that in those days he did 
not hesitate to break every union rule and 
“scab” on other crafts while he was the 
general utility man in the California 
Hotel; now he is at the head of his 
cabinet, making probably ten thousand 
dollars a year and earning every penny 
of his salary of six thousand dollars, 
for under his reign his willing subjects 
have seen their wages go up until they 
passed beyond the top of the scale paid 
the building trades anywhere in the 
United States. 

The Building Trades’ Council consists 
of the delegates from the various member 
unions, these delegates being elected by 
popular vote. But—and this is a large, 
fat but—the Council has the right of 
veto. It can and does deny a seat to any 
delegate not acceptable to a majority of 
the delegates already seated. McCarthy 
carries this majority in his lower left vest 
pocket alongside of his watch. This 
majority is hand-picked, sun-cured, sized 
and graded, each specimen rubber-stam- 
ped with the initials P, H. M. None has 
come in without McCarthy’s O. K.; none 
will come in unless the Czar has assur- 
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ance that the delegate will stand without 
hitching, obey orders like a German 
soldier and follow the McCarthy banner 
without a question. 

If the House of Representatives were 
abolished, if the Senate were the sole 
legislative body and the Supreme Court in 
one, if no Senator could enter the portals 
of the Capitol without the President’s ap- 
proval; if the Senate thus dominated by 
the President could levy any taxes it saw 
fit; dispose of them as it saw fit, if it could 
order anybody and everybody to quit 
work and to go back, if it had a hand in 
fixing everybody’s wages and hours and 
profits, if it wielded dictatorial economic 
as well as political power, wouldn’t this 
country be the ideal refuge of Nick 
Romanoff and the Kaiser? 

Yet that is an exact replica of the 
autocratic power wielded by P. H. Me- 
Carthy as president of the San Francisco 
Building Trades’ Council. 

It happens that the vast responsibility 
has changed McCarthy from a radical to 
a conservative, from a hotheaded braw- 
ler into a cautious, foresighted leader 
with whose rule both the mechanics and 
theemployers seem fairly satisfied. Hehas 
used his power to make the unions under 
his sceptre live up to their agreements. 


HE solution lies with the employer. 
If he can convince his men that he 


will take better care of them than the union 


leaders, the power of the unscrupulous 
labor dictator will be broken over night 





He has gotten for them every concession 
he could wring out of the contractors, but 
when he saw that the demands were ex- 
cessive and would provoke a fight that 
might prove disastrous, he has counselled 
moderation. As mayor and as_ union 
official he has played the game for the 
exclusive benefit of the building trades, 
but he rarely overplayed his hand and 
he followed the rules whenever he could. 

Yet, admitting the best that is said of 
McCarthy, is it wise, is it democratic to 
place such limitless power in the hands 
of one man? Suppose Sam Parks were at 
the head of the Building Trades’ Council? 

Sam Parks was a riveter by trade, 
a big, pugnacious fighter who made 
himself one of the four business agents 
of the Housesmiths’ Union in New 
York and acquired as much autocratic 
power as McCarthy wields in San 
Francisco. Riding on the crest of the 
prosperity wave that began in 1898 he 
made the union believe that he person- 
ally was responsible for their increased 
wages, and thereafter he was czar. What- 
ever internal opposition he encountered 
was smashed by the fists and brass 
knuckles of his henchmen. He spent 
more than $150,000 of the union funds 
without an accounting. He levied black- 
mail on employers right and left, called 
strikes without consulting anybody and 
sent the men back to work like so many 
sheep. So strong was his hold upon the 
union that he was reélected after he had 
been indicted for blackmail, and _ his 


salary continued even after he had been 
convicted. Yea, his dupes placed him at 
the head of the Labor Day parade and 
decorated his horse with garlands of 
flowers when he was released on bail 
after he had been convicted, after his 
crimes had been exposed so thoroughly 
that no doubt of his guilt remained. 

The power and the greed, the autocratic 
sway of Carvill of the derrick men was 
second only to Sam Parks’ appetite. 
Until he collided with the criminal law, 
Murphy of the stone cutters ran the union 
with a high hand—and ran off with 
$27,000 of the union funds. Only a few 
months ago two business agents powerful 
in the Cleveland building trades were put 
into stripes for blackmail. They, too, had 
called out ‘their’? men and sent them 
back to work like docile sheep, making 
the contractor pay for “industrial peace.” 
In Chicago, so the reports run, scarcity 
of skilled labor has made of labor black- 
mail a fine art, as profitable to the inner 
ring as the choicest war bride, and 
signs are not wanting that elsewhere the 
price of peace is steadily climbing. 

No accusations are made against P. H. 
McCarthy. Though there are men who 
shake their heads dubiously, who specu- 
late concerning the size of his fortune and 
its source, those who have had 
dealings with him declare that he 
is far too wise, too farsighted to 
enrich himself by crooked work. 
But the personal honesty of P. H. 
McCarthy is not the issue; some- 
one else in his place might make a 
fortune out of the betrayal of his 
subjects. The real question is 
this: Is it safe, is it democratic to 
let the minority rule the majority, 
to concentrate dictatorial power 
in the hands of an irresponsible 
leader, to turn many American 
trade unions into organizations of 
serfs exploited for the personal benefit of 
the bosses? 

Go forth among union men and induce 
them to talk frankly. Among the rank 
and file fewy have confidence in the in- 
tegrity of their leaders. They shrug their 
shoulders expressively and growl. What 
can they do? If they begin to question, 
to investigate, they get into trouble; 
the insiders won’t stand for ‘monkey 
business” and the cry of “traitor” silences 
the lone insurgent. If they go into union 

olitics and try to oust the gang they 
Pakces crooked, the fight will surely 
weaken and may disrupt the organiza- 
tion, a catastrophe no union man will 
deliberately bring about. Yet the greed 
of the leader may result in the same thing, 
as the deck hands found out. 

Henry Huntsman was the ruler of the 
Bay and River Steamboat Men’s Union 
whose four hundred odd members con- 
sisted largely of Portuguese, Chilians and 
Sicilians. The union had the closed shop; 
only its members could work on the thirty 
boats running out of San Francisco. The 
business agent could come aboard, wake 
the men out of their sleep to collect the 
dues, tell them how much freight they 
might load on a truck and boss them as 
though he were running the boat. All of 
which he did. 

In May, 1916, a committee of the 
Huntsman union threatened to call a 
strike unless wages were raised from $50 
to $55 a month. Including $25 for board 

(Continued on page 80) 














Are you already an admirer of Charles Claxton, tried and true man of the Royal 
Northwest Mounted Police? You will admire him the more when 
you read this story of his heroic devotion in France. 





Came the zip of a bullet. 
Claxton's binoculars 


were shattered 


in his hands 


Claxton, QO). C. 


A Story of Canadians in France and Telling What 
Haffened Under Vimy Ridge 


ERGEANT BRAY smoked silently, 
with savage resentment on his face. 
“This bally, blighted war is all 
wrong. ’Oo ever seen the like? Sat- 
urday night at Port Said isa Sabbath school 
to this w’at the ’Igh Board of Strategy 
’as fixed up for us. Murder is peaceful 
compared to it, and burglary is a Chris- 
tian sport. Gawd blime me, the man 
that invented ’igh hexplosives ought to 
be summonsed, that’s w’at ’e ought. 
“It’s not so bad to be ’it by a bullet or 
a slug from a machine gun,” he went on, 
“but ’re’s ow it is—when a chap is just 
getting peaceful after a ’ard week’s work, 


By Emerson Hough 
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and ’ere comes one of the bloomin’ ’igh 
hexes, and busts up the shop from under 
"im, and ’e never knows the blighter that 
fired it twenty mile away. ‘To ’ell with 
such a war. Believe me, Charley, once 
I get back to the N. W. again I’ll never 
join on for no fightin’ on this side.”’ 
Major Charles Claxton of the First Cana- 
dians nodded silently. He was even more 
silent now than he once had been when he 


commanded a four-man post in the far 
North for the R. N. W. M. P. He was a 
bit gray now around the temples, and in 
his eyes was the strange look that comes 
to those who have had experience in this 
chaos of destruction known as modern war. 

“Well, it’s on the cards, Bray,” said 
he. ‘“‘We’ve got to take it on as it comes. 


There’s plenty of men coming on back 


home if we don’t get through.” 

As he spoke his face grew yet graver. 
He was thinking of his own home back 
in one of the far western provinces. 

“Hit ain’t that I compline at all, 
Charley,” resumed Bray. ‘Not at all. 
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Hit’s only that these people don’t play 
the gime—dash blime their ’earts. W’y, 
if one of these forty-twos comes within 
forty feet of you and blows up hit’s like 
enough to take a leg off a fellow. And 
w’at good is a man mushing dogs without 
both ’is legs? Tell me that!” 

“Well, Sergeant, it looks hard enough 
ahead,” said Major Claxton after a time, 
his eyes fixed on the low blue eminence to 
the east and north of them. “Last fall 
the French dropped a hundred thousand 
men as good as you or I between here and 
what you see over yonder ahead. That’s 
Vimy, they call it. Well, take the Somme 
and Ypres and Mons altogether, and add 
Verdun, and maybe you'll get some idea 
of what we have cut out for us yonder.” 

“T don’t in the least mean that sort of 
thing,” said Bray, “not in the least. 
Rifle fire and bayonet work is fair enough. 
Hit’s only the ’igh hexes, Charley.” 

“But w’at was hit you ’’eard about tak- 
ing the ridge over yonder?” he resumed, 
continuing as had been their wont his fam- 
iliar conversation with his old companion 
as soon as the rigors of duty were les- 
sened. ‘‘’As word come down?” 

“Yes,” nodded Claxton. “Word that 
means the number of many a one of us, 
I’m thinking. But listen, Bray. I want 
you to keep your men back this time— 
don’t you go on beyond the objective any 
more. You've got to be more careful 
with your platoon.” 

“Well, Charley,” said Bray shame- 
facedly, “I’m sorry, that’s w’at I am, 
about that bad ’abit I’ve got. But look 
*ere—w’en a man’s running ’ard as ’e can 
about two jumps be’ind five or six kam- 
erads, and ’e ain’t got one of them yet, 
’ow in ’ell is ’e going to keep the recall in 
is mind, I’d like to know? Hit ain’t 
reason.” 

“Well, you obey orders, Bray, and let 
your officers run this war. It’s a new 
sort of war—run by a clock and the 
micrometer scale. We have our orders 
handed down to us, and we've got to 
carry them through, that’s all.” 

“That ridge yonder,” he went on, “‘is 
hollowed out fifty feet deep, my boy, and 
lined with steel and concrete, like a fac- 
tory wall. It’s got galleries under it that 
will hold fifty regiments of men. There’s 
two hundred yards of barbed wire ahead 
of it, so thick that no cutters we’ve got 
will bite it. here’s a machine gun there 
for every twenty men, for all we know, 
and it’s packed as full as it'll hold of 
fighting men.” 

Bray nodded. 


“Oh, that’s like 
enough,” said he. ‘‘We’ll give the Fritzes 
credit for that. They'll fight a bit. 
But we'll tike the position right enough 
if we’re ordered.” 


LAXTON turned and picked up his 

field glasses, mounting the little step 
so that he might get his head above the 
sandbag parapet. Came the zip of a bullet 
and the sharp click of metal on glass—his 
binoculars lay shattered below him, and 
he shook his hands, numbed by the shock. 
He cursed softly at this mishap. 

“So much out of your pay, wasn’t they, 
Charley?” chuckled Bray. ‘“Didn’t I 
tell you? ’Ooever saw such a war! 
That blighting sniper over there’ll ’it 
somebody before long. For my part, I’m 
ready for the advance. Give me a line 
on hit, Charley, cawn’t you?” 
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“Well, hit’s all the sime to: me,” i 
assented Bray. “I’m not going back 
to the old N. W. till we get this 
thing cleaned up—that was w’at 
we all said when we cime over, : 
wasn’t hit? And you say this . 
will be worse than Wypers?”’ a 
“It’s too far ahead to say,” : 
said Claxton. “We'll take 
it as it lies.” 
“’Ow is the O. C.” to- 
day, Charley?” demand- 
ed Bray after a time, 


“T’ll be ready myself,” said Claxton, 
ruefully regarding his ruined binoculars. 
“V’ll not tell you the exact day, but it'll 
be soon. In the late night we'll lie under 
full equipment, while the barrage fire 
goeson. The preparation we’ve made for 
Fritz will» be worse than the Somme, 
worse than anything that’s ever been 
known before. When the time comes 
we'll go over. Word has come that the 
First Canadians are to take Vimy Ridge. 
The First Canadians will do so. When 
we'll get back no one can tell—we’ll take 


uatibita. 








along a bit to eat, I’m thinking.” with his accustomed 
“Oh, hit’s always coming back and re- familiarity. Bad as 
east i ” 2? 3 
organizing, and all that bally rot,” ever! | 


“Worse,” said 
Claxton. ‘But 
keep it quiet. 


grumbled Bray. “‘W’y don’t we go on to 
Berlin, once we get a start? Tell me that! 
Hit’s this bally strategy that’s preventing 


He’s within six months of his honorable 
discharge—he could be invalided back 
any time he liked. As you say, it’s the 


this war from coming hout right. Three 
years! My word! I never dreamed hit 
would be so long.” 

“Three years longer, maybe, Sergeant,” 
said Claxton grimly. ‘Even if the 
Yankees come in it may be three years. 
But it’s got to be carried through.” 


high explosives. I’ve seen him all of a | 
tremble of late—seen him cry like a 
baby, Bray. It gets on different men’s 
nerves in different ways. But keep 


*Officer commanding. 





your mouth shut on your tongue about 
this, or you'll settle with me.” 

“°F must ’ave been a ’igh old top in ’is 
time, the Colonel,” commented Bray, 
nodding over his pipe. “Many a good 
bottle ’e’s sopped up in ’is time, I warrant 
you. ’E may ’ave been in South Africa 
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They poured over the crest, down the slopes, around and through the 


shell craters. 


“The First Canadians were asked to take Vimy Ridge,” said Claxton, 


smiling grimly. 


once, and some account then, but ’e’s 
not been since ’e cime ’ere. 

“For my part I wish the Yankees was 
ere, that’s all. “They’ll be fighting under 
our flag, won’t they, Charley?” 

“Some of them have been for quite a 
while,” grinned Claxton, “but I fancy 


“It looks as though the First Canadians had done it!” 


they'll be bringing in funds enough to buy 
themselves a flag or so of their own, Bray. 
Good God, I wish they were in with us 
now! There’s Russia—” 

“’Oo is these Russians I ’ear so much 
about, Charley?” demanded Bray. ‘As 
if they ’ad anythink to do with this war 
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of ours!” But his notions of the Allied 
Powers remained undeclared. 

“Attention, Sergeant Bray!” com- 
manded Claxton under his breath. He 
nodded Bray his dismissal, and himself 
rose, saluting, as there approached, 
accompanied by an orderly or two, a tall 
old man in the uniform of the regimental 
commanding officer. 

He was a thin man, stooped, haggard, 
loose in his clothes, his face anything but 
that of a man in fit physical condition. 
His eyes glanced now from right to left 

eagerly, anxiously. Any physician worth 
his salt could have told at a glance that of 
all the men with the colors now, here was 
the typical wreck aman, 
no longer fit for the duties ach had been 
assigned him. But if any of the men 
under him noticed this, none made a sign, 
least of all Claxton, who stood now await- 
ing orders. 

That Colonel Henry Westerleigh had 
been able to hang on this long to his com- 
mand was due to two facts. First, every 
one else was so busy with his own work 
that they paid small attention to his. 
Second, Colonel Henry Westerleigh had 
a most excellent adjutant in Charles 
Claxton, Major of the First Canadians. 





OR three months now Claxton had at- 

tended to hisown duties and to those as 
well of his commanding officer—had writ- 
ten his reports for him, laid out the details 
of his work for him, cared for his own men 
and their equipment, and kept them 
cheerful and ft and ready—in short, had 
done everything which the officer com- 
manding ought to have done; and done 
it simply, without a word of comment of 
his own. 

“Major Claxton,” said the regimental 
commander, as he drew him apart, “‘you 
have all the plans of the next advance 
well in hand, I trust, sir?’ His own hands 
twitched and trembled, his eyes could 
not rest as he spoke. 

“Quite so, Colonel,” replied Claxton. 
“T have studied over the whole situation 
carefully every day. I think I have it all 
checked up. I have my maps pretty well 
in mind from the reports of the fliers and 
photographs. I think I know the position 
on ahead fairly well, sir.” 

“And about your men—will they take 
it on?” 

“My men will go with me, sir,” said 
Claxton simply. 

“With you! That isn’t necessary, 
Major. There are younger men under 
you who can take on the actual advance. 
‘Time enough for you when the reorganiza- 
tion comes.” 

“You will allow me to go, I hope, 
Colonel,” said Claxton. ‘“They really 

rather rely on me, don’t you know I’ve 
always led them, if you please, sir.” 

“Well, well,” said his commanding 
officer in his cracked and broken voice. 
“TI was just thinking—well, you see, 1’m 
in charge of that advance myself.” 

“But you of course must stay behind, 
sir—you ve done your work in laying out 
the plans. There’s plenty to fill my place 
if I don’t get back—that’s on the cards— 
such little risks as that.” 

“Oh, yes, certainly, certainly,” said 
Colonel Westerleigh, “but I was just 
thinking—”’ 

“When I do come back, sir, I'll take it 


on again just as before,” resumed Claxton 
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gently. “If you don’t mind I will do the 
report of the advance myself.” 

“Very good, sir, very good, sir,” mum- 
bled Westerleigh. ‘Most valuable adju- 
tant indeed, sir, most valuable. But 
think of what there is on ahead, on that 
ridge yonder, if we ever take it! It has 
been thought impregnable. A hundred 
thousand men—good God! 

“That was in the past, sir,” said Clax- 
ton gently. ‘‘We are better prepared 
now. We will pull it off, I’m sure. I feel 
rather hopeful about it.” 

“You are always hopeful, Major,” 
said the trembling old colonel, who 
turned to him somewhat stiffly. “You 
Canadians are too damned _ hopeful. 
Lucky for us we have the Board.” 

Claxton made no comment on the 
wisdom of the powers which gave orders 
to these whose business was to live or die, 
as fortune declared, on the western line. 
He had heard all this before. 

“Colonel,” said he, ““when you go back 
to your quarters, if you like [ll go with 
you, to turn over matters once more.’ 

His commanding officer looked about 
to see that he was not overheard by any 
of the orderlies who stood at a respectful 
distance as he conversed with his major. 
“That is good of you, Charley,”’ said he. 
“That’s awfully good. It’s six months 
yet. Tell me, boy, do you think [’ll last 
it out till then?” 

“We've all got to last it out, sir,” said 
Claxton, purposely misunderstanding the 
personal part of his question. 

“That’s right, my boy, that’s right. 
We must last it out. Six months yet. 
It seems awfully long.” 

“Back home, once relieved: there'll be 
something good for a gentleman like you, 
I’m sure,” said Claxton respectfully. 

The agonized old face looked at him 
twitching, so that Claxton spoke no more. 
He respectfully steadied his commanding 
officer by the arm as they walked back 
toward his car. In the course of an hour 
they were in Colonel Westerleigh’s own 
quarters, a little cottage sheltered back 
of a protecting wood. 

Claxton took his seat at the table—a 
seat well known enough to him of late— 
and faced his senior officer. The latter 
was looking at him, his face in his hands. 

“I can’t quite seem to pull together, 
my boy,” said he. ‘“‘God!” 

Claxton saw the actual tears come into 
the old man’s eyes—the eyes of his colonel, 
in whose judgment and self-control lay 
the lives of all these men out yonder. 
Westerleigh no longer tried to conceal 
these things from his adjutant. 

“It’s not for myself,” said he trem- 
blingly, “not in the least for myself, I 
assure you. But there’s the wife and my 
two girls—the war has taken all we had. 
Without my pay or my pension we can’t 
get on. Six months more—maybe I can 
make it then. If this advance goes 
through perhaps I will get a special which 
will let me rest. If 1 pulled out of it now 
I’d be gone. Enough of the truth 1 
known already.” 

“Yes,” said Claxton, “quite enough of 
the truth. Your record for years is clean 
enough.” He leaned slightly forward 
with a man’s sympathy in his own clear 
blue eyes. “It’s the digh explosives, 
Colonel,” said he. ‘‘You’re sick, that’s 
all about it.” 

““Sick—sick—yes, awfully so! And I 
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can’t pull together—first time in my life 
I couldn’t. And with this just coming 
off! I ought, to lead my men—as I’ve led 
them before.” 

His face was ghastly as he spoke. His 
effort to pull together was pitiable. But 
it was useless. After all, he was gone. 

“If the Board had known,” he resumed, 

“they would have called me back long 
ago. Tell me, boy, is it right for me to be 
selfish as this—so much depending on me? 
But my record—my work—” 

Claxton thought for a time before he 
replied. ‘‘So far it has been all right, sir,” 
said he. “If I’m clear about the plans I 
think I can take on sufficient, sir, so sit 
will all go through. And the report—” 

The older man sat shaking his head, 
tears dropping through his fingers. “If 
I could only pull together,” said he. “If 
I could only go ahead and be killed— but 
if I were—there’s the family.” 

“It’s for us younger men to carry on,” 
said Claxton. “We'll take care of it for 
you—we'll take Vimy Ridge under the 
orders given to us. ‘They’re jolly well 
afraid of us now, that’s what they are. 
Once they get under our preparation, 
they'll run like rabbits out of yonder 
place. My men will be in among them, 
never fear. We'll get an inch on to 
Berlin. It takes a lot of time.” 

“Tt wouldn’t take so long, my boy,” 
said Henry Westerleigh, “if there were 
more like you and fewer like myself in the 
service.” 

“You mustn’t feel so,” said Claxton, 
just stopping the hand which he was 
about to stretch across the table to touch 
his commanding officer’s trembling arm. 
“They could ask no more of us than has 
been asked of you.’ 

So the Major of the First Canadians 
turned after a time to the details of the 
duties which he had gone over time after 
time with his own commanding officer. 


II 


T was late when Charles Claxton took 
his leave, cheerful and respectful as 
always, and went back to his own men 
in the trenches. He was grave enough 
and silent as he looked along the lines, 
for now he knew what was on ahead. 
He sensed the restlessness, the gloominess, 
the melancholy, which now and again, 
in spite of all, came upon his troops. 
They had lain here now under an over- 
head fire for days, and were beginning to 
grumble. Day and night they had sus- 
tained artillery fire and small arms fire in 
the dirt trenches which they had forged 
for themselves in the white clay soil. Now 
their original steadiness showed signs of 
slacking. A hundred faces were ready to 
turn at the sound of an exploding shell, 
a hundred pairs of eyes would mark the 
tower of dust and the rain of shattered 
fragments of materials—and worse— 
which followed every explosion of the 
high-powers with which their position 
was continuously assailed. Bray was not 
the only one who grumbled in the ranks. 
But the men were always steadier when 
their eyes found the quiet, familiar figure 
of their major passing among them. They 
turned to their work of waiting now, and 
stood it steadily that day and the next, 
into the following night. The feeling 
along the lines grew tenser and yet more 
tense. Although the definite orders for 
(Continued on page 74) 
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The unemployed were forming in a great army, marching to Washington, demanding their rights. Jack London, burning with chaotic 
sense of wrong, eager for picturesque adventure, joined the ragged army of the Industrials —From a photograph in the 
collection of Mrs. Bessie London, showing Jack London in the foreground at the extreme right 


Life and Jack London 


By Rose Wilder Lane™ 





Jack London began his forty-year-long encounter with life ina rain-beaten shack ‘‘south of the slot’ in San Francisco. 
Because his mother could not nurse him, he spent his first year with ‘Mammy Jenny.”” At five years of age he found 
himself in a world of hard unceasing work, a strange child whose work-jaded poverty-fighting parents did not understand 
him; only his half-sister Eliza sympathized with his unrest and rebellion, understood his dreams. The only joys in his 
life were occasional visits to ‘Mammy Jenny’ in Oakland. At six he was sent to school and a new world opened as 
he learned to read. A year or so later his father said he was old enough to work in the potato fields. The potato-workers 
were Italians and Jack's mother taught him that he was better than they, kindling the pride that governed him through 
life. The Londons moved to Oakland, and nine-year-old Jack became a newsboy. He formed a friendship with Johnny 
Heinhold, a saloonkeefer, which was later to prove a factor in his career. On the Oakland waterfront he met deep-sea 


sailors and petty pirates of the oyster-beds. He joined this atter crowd for awhile; later he tried wandering as a ‘‘road 
hid.”” At length, seventeen years old, he announced to Johnny Heinhold that he was sailing on the ‘Sophie Sutherland.” 





HE Sophte Sutherland, a white- 
winged speck in illimitable vast- 
ness of surging water, sped west- 
ward in the rush of the strong 
trade-winds. The remembered bay, the 
Golden Gate headlands, the granite-ar- 
mored peaks of the Farallones, dropped 
below the rim of the horizon. The laws 
and restraints of twenty centuries van- 
ished with them in the gray fog-bank 


which hid the land. Time slipped back 
to the days of the half-naked man and the 
stone club. Sutherlandt was on the high 
seas with his schooner and his crew. 
They were twenty-two brawny Scan- 
dinavian sailors, hardened by years before 
the mast. Sutherland mastered them in 
true sealing fashion. His word was law, 
enforced without mercy. ‘The  ship’s 
company was a small brute world requir- 


ing government by the authority of an 
iron grip. ‘The sealer’s master paced her 
lurching deck, alert, ready, his keen eyes 
fierce under bushy brows, and his men 
obeyed him. 

But the fo’c’sle was their own. What 
happened there was no concern of the 
skipper’s, provided only that none of 
his crew was killed, to leave him short- 
handed when they overtook the seal-herd. 


*This story of a strong individual driving through a rich and varied hu:nan experience began in Sunset for October. tAlec MacLean was named last month in error, 21 
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It was in the fo’c’sle that Jack London, 
in all the arrogant pride of his seventeen 
years, must fight his way. 

He had shipped as an able seaman. 
But he was only a boy; worse, he was a 
landlubber on his first voyage. At his 
age the men of that hard crew had been 
tasting the bitter apprenticeship of the seas 
under the hard fists of the able seamen. 
They had been kicked and cuffed and 
beaten during years of slavery and 
misery. Now a mere stripling with the 
down not yet sprouted on his upper lip 
appeared on the ship’s articles as their 
equal. It was intolerable. Every man 
there resented it. 

Jack was given the leakiest bunk, the 
thinnest blankets, the worst food. These 
things he accepted good-humoredly, with 
his sudden, disarmingly warm smile and 
sunny blue eyes. But at the least hint 
of command or patronage he fought, 
quickly, viciously, with the fury of a 
wildcat. Beaten into unconsciousness, 
to be revived with a bucket of sea-water, 
he staggered to his feet and went about 
his work, noncommittal, friendly as ever. 
At the slightest renewed insult he fought 
again, swiftly, furiously. 

It was deliberate policy on his part. 
His pride was at stake, and his place as a 
man among men. He must make and 
hold that place, or go down into a seven- 
month hell of brutality. He was a boy 
of seventeen against a score of hardy 
sailors. He must teach them that he was 
a good person to let alone. 


HREE weeks out from San Francisco 
the men were regarding him withsome 
respect. He was a good sailor. It was 
his pride to be. He was always eager to 
run aloft to furl or set a topsail; he threw 
his weight on a rope with a will; he was 
the first on watch and the last to leave. 
And he was a fighter, a smashing, tearing 
whirlwind of a fighter. A tentative truce 
had fallen between him and the rest of 
the crew. It was broken by Long John. 
Long John was a hulking Swede, 
standing six-feet-four in his seaboots, 
with arm and shoulder muscles like 
knotted ropes. A slow-thinking, some- 
what surly fellow, his attitude toward 
Jack had been menacing from the first, 
but he had not yet struck a spark from 
the boy’s fighting spirit. The moment 
arrived one morning when the men off 
watch were lounging in the fo’c’sle, 
smoking and swapping stories. Jack was 
sitting on the edge of his bunk, braiding 
a rope mat. 

[t was Long John’s turn that day toclear 
off the mess-table, wash the dishes and 
fill the lamps. He was in a bad temper. 
He was doing slavey’s work while a boy 
not half his age sat comfortably in a 
bunk. A slow rage rose in him while he 
worked. At last it spilled over. ‘Here, 
you—! Fill up these here molasses 
jugs!” he ordered. 

Jack looked up. Long John stood with 
his arms half-full of dishes, his bare chest 
above them as hairy as a gorilla’s, his 
chin thrust forward, his eyes cold. The 
men rose on elbow in their bunks. There 
was a second’s ominous silence. 

“Tt was my turn to grub yesterday,” 
Jack said pleasantly. ‘Today’s your 
turn.” He dropped his eyes to the mat 
and went on braiding. Long John 
swore. He repeated his command in a 
louder tone. Jack did not move. No one 
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else spoke. Then Long John, dropping the 
coffee pot, aimed a blow at the side of the 
boy’s head. It did not land. 

Jack was out of his bunk. One swift 
blow went home in the pit of Long John’s 
stomach. The dishes smashed on the 
floor. Pandemonium broke loose. With 
an inarticulate bellow Long John rushed 
at Jack. The boy leaped backward before 
the onslaught. But he was cornered; 
the giant Swede could handle him as a 
dog shakes a rat. The men stiffened, 
alert, watching with shining eyes. 

Dodging and twisting in the narrow 
space, Jack side-stepped the rush. Des- 
peration gave him agility. He leaped like 
a cat to Long John’s shoulder, swung over, 
and clung. He drove his thumbs deep 
into the bull neck, clamped down on the 
windpipe. All the strength of his arms 
went into the grip. 

The Swede, choking, clutched blindly 
at the living weight on his back. He 
flung himself about, trampling the broken 
dishes, strangling and gurgling. The 
slush lamp shattered in Jack’s face. 
Blood poured from the gashes. His back 
crashed against the bunks. His head 
battered against the deck-beams. He 
hung on. 

He hung on interminably. Time 
ceased. The fo’c’sle vanished in swim- 
ming blackness. He heard only the dull, 
repeated slam of his skull against the 
deck. The world narrowed to the thick, 
rubbery cord between his gripped hands. 
He’ must live, his will must live, till he 
had crushed it. His last spark of con- 
sciousness concentrated on it. 

The struggle continued, endlessly, To 
the ring of watching eyes it seemed that 
the boy must be dying. His eyes bulged. 
His thick hair was matted with blood. 
Still Long John’s frenzied leaps battered 
it against the stout oak beams. The 
Swede’s face was purple, his tongue lolled 
out. But the bloody thing on his shoul- 
ders hung on. His tearing hands could 
not dislodge the fingers buried in his 
throat. 

It becameanightmare. Eventhesailors 
were aghast. Blood-spots and hair were 
on the beams; drops of blood spattered 
the floor. This was murder. But no one 
interfered; it was Long John’s affair, 
and Jack’s. Let them settle it. At last 
Long John staggered, crumpled at the 
knees, crashed forward on his face. He 
lay twitching convulsively, Jack still on 
his back. 

Axel Gunderson unclamped the boy’s 
stiff fingers. Jack managed to speak. 
“You let me alone? Say, you let me 
alone?” Long John’s swollen tongue and 
foam-covered lips could not frame an 
answer. “We sure will, you— little— !” 
said Axel Gunderson fondly. 

It was in this manner that Jack London 
won his place among men. Through the 
long weeks while the Sophie Sutherland 
raced before fair winds on her course to 
the Bonin islands off Japan, he was ac- 
cepted by all as an able seaman, the 
equal of any man in courage and good- 
comradeship. His hearty good-humor 
made friends; his fighting temper com- 
manded respect. Never shirking his 
work, he stood well with the dour, heavy 
handed Scotch captain. Life seemed to 
him a fair and satisfying prospect. 

On a wind-swept, sunny morning he 
saw the peaks of the Bonin islands lift 
from the western sea, and knew that he 


had won-to the far, alluring coasts on 
the other side of the world. Lava cliffs 
crowned with strange tropic flowers and 
jungle trees rose beyond a beach of white 
sand, and on the clear blue water over 
reefs of living coral the Japanese sampans 
came out to meet the schooner. 

The sealing fleet lay at anchor in the 
tiny harbor, preparing for the flight north- 
ward on the track of the seal-herds. Five 
hundred sailors were gathered there, 
rollicking in the paper-walled drinking- 
places of the little Japanese village. Jack, 
bluff and hearty comrade of them all, 
roistered and drank and fought through 
vivid nights of wild uproarious youth, 
holding his place as a man in the man’s 
world he knew. 

Then up with the sails again and off 
on the wings of the great sea-winds to 
man’s work and man’s achievement in 
the lonely arctic waters. The pride of 
it, and the fierce, strong joy, knowing 
himself man-grown among men, a hardy, 
roving mariner, abroad upon the sea! 

Great fogs came down upon them, so 
that for days the schooner felt her way 
blindly through a dim gray world. The 
boats dropped overside and were swallowed 
up in the mist. The Sophie Sutherland 
disappeared; the sun was gone; nothing 
remained but shifting walls of fog about a 
tiny circle of tossing waves, and the sleek 
black heads of the seals. Jack pulled at 
the oars. Sea-mist beaded his lashes. 
His oilskins dripped with wet. He pulled 
through a world unreal and fantastic as a 
dream, through a silence broken only by 
the splashing spray, the thin muffled 
crack of the hunter’s rifles, and the regular 
boom of the bomb gun on the deck of the 
invisible schooner. 


if was hard, endless work. Sutherland 
sailed with a short crew and drove 
them to double tasks. Northward and 
ever northward they followed the seal- 
herd, the bobbing boats spread fanwise 
before the schooner, and day and night 
the men toiled, dragging the harvest of 
skins from the sea and salting them down 
in the hold. 

Storms swooped down upon them from 
the wild open spaces of the north. There 
were nights when the Sophie Sutherland 
fought for her life, half buried under 
pounding seas, her decks awash with 
swirling water, her rigging shrieking in 
the fury of the wind. The captain’s 
shouts came thin through the roaring 
blackness. The world was a_ chaos 
through which the schooner staggered 
blindly, a chip of wood and a scrap of 
canvas caught in the mad elemental 
strife. 

It was on such a night as this that the 
Bricklayer died. His life amounted to 
nothing; his death made an impression 
only on the mind of one unknown sailor 
boy. The smallest of pebbles dropped 
into the sea of human destiny, the ripples 
of it are still spreading over the world. 
Twenty years later Jack London recalled 
every detail of that night and related them 
to his friends. 

Through the black hours while the 
Sophie Sutherland, kept afloat by the 
frenzied strength of desperate men, was 
driven far to the east of her hunting 
course, the Bricklayer had rolled in his 
bunk below, untended and_ forgotten, 
dying. When the storm had drawn off 
to the south, and light spread over the 
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Jack was out of his bunk. Desperation gave him agility. He leaped like a cat to Long John’s shoulder, swung over and clung. 
—From the film: “The Sea Wolf” 


raging waters, the men stumbled down the 
companionway and fell half-dressed into 
their blankets. But Jack could not sleep. 
The hoarse breathing of the dying man was 
louder than the creaking of the schooner. 
Jack’s imagination was held by it. 

No one liked the Bricklayer. His very 
name had been given him in insult. He 
was a bungler, unable to learn, a malicious 
and dirty brute. It was he who, using 
Jack’s table-knife to cut his plug tobacco, 
had provoked the boy’s first fight on 
shipboard. His life among the men had 
been one long series of stupid and vicious 
acts. They hated him. They had re- 
viled, abused and beaten him. At last 
they had refused to speak to him. They 
Perc usted his presence. 

For weeks, in unbroken loneliness, he 
had gone about among them, his narrow 
eyes malicious, his lips drawn back from 


his teeth in a futile snarl. For weeks, 
driven to his work by a brutal hand, he 
had been dying. The men knew it, and 
did not speak to him. They would be 
glad when he was dead, and he knew that 
théy would be glad. Now at last he lay 
dying. His mates, sprawled in the sleep 
of exhaustion, snored in their bunks. 
Jack lay awake, his eyes on the deck- 
beams. 


E knew death. He ‘had seen it in 
many forms, violent, sudden, horrible. 
It was no new thing. . But while he lis- 
tened to the hoarse, gasping breaths, the 
last desperate struggle of laboring lungs to 
hold to life, his dazed mind almost grasped 
a fugitive thought. A-big thought. But 
it eluded him. 
The Bricklayer was dying. Well, let 
him die. His life had been detestable. He 


had taken too long in dying. He had 
no right to a place among men. How 
desperately he fought to hold to life! 
Unconscious, beyond reach of hope or 
help, he still struggled. What was life, the 
innermost essence of it, the bare ability to 
move and breathe, that a creature like 
the Bricklayer, in misery and wretched- 
ness, so clung to it? The boy’s mind 
worked blindly toward a meaning behind 
the meanings he knew, an ultimate some- 
thing— 

“All hands!’ The shout came down 
from the deck. ‘The sailors rolled from 
their bunks and stumbled into their 
boots. A squall was blowing up from the 
south. The schooner rolled and pitched 
on a gray sea under a gray sky. The 
mate’s orders came like the snapping of 
whips. Sheets and tackle were frozen 

(Continued on page 60) 
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The church has gone on the stage! 
A San Francisco minister, engaged 
in a crusade against vice, has made 
use of the screen to preach his 
gospel. He has filmed a sensational 
photo-drama, based on revelations 
of his campaign, with an excellent 
cast of professionals and hundreds 
His profits 
will go to further his crusade 


of his congregation. 


Beulah Booker plays 
Betty, the carefully 
sequestered daughter of 
the underworld boss. 
His Nemesis overtakes 
him when the hideous 
machine he has created 
reaches into her quiet 
country retreat and 


ensnares his own child 








The 
Camera 


His Voice 
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Crane Wilbur (center) plays the 
fighting parson in the anti-vice 
film. 


rescue-worker, in the slums where 


He meets Louise Bradley, 


he administers muscular punishment 
to roughs who annoy her. Louise 
Bradley's mother, who is wealthy, 
crusade 


The 


film itself has just such an “angel™ 


finances the minister's 


against commercialized vice. 


Velma Whitman plays 
Louise, the high-souled 
young woman who 
understands the crusad- 
ing minister and who 
finally crowns his suc— 
cessful zeal by wedding 
him. Mary, his first 
sweetheart, is the tragic 
heroine of the play 








The 
Screen 


His Pulpit 
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The vice-boss, accompanied by the woman who aids his sinister activities, tells the 


corrupt editor of the frame-up by which the parson has been compromised. 


Their plans are frustrated by a reporter with a conscience 
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EW people would associate a 

sensational moving picture pro- 

duction with the Methodist 

church, yet the Reverend Paul 
Smith, a San Francisco pastor, endorsed 
by his Bishop, his congregation and 
his friends, has filmed a smashing eight 
reel melodrama which he confidently 
hopes will daily preach silently and 
forcibly the sermons which now fall 
from the preacher’s lips. 

It was Miss Grace Marbury Sander- 
son, successful scenario and short-story 
writer, who first suggested the idea of 
screen sermons to Mr. Smith. His 
comments were very favorable and he 
would gladly endorse it, but no, that 
was not what she wanted—she wanted 
the church and Paul Smith to produce it! 

It was rather a staggering proposition, 
but its possibilities at once appealed to 
the minister eager to get his message 
into a broader sphere. It was a radical 
step for a conservative Methodist 
church, but the traditions which had so 
long bound the church no longer applied 
to clean theatricals, particularly if they 
contained a moral. The longer he 
pondered the more convinced ‘he be- 
came that here was a great opportunity. 
He sought out some of his congregation 
and financed it; then he engaged the 
company to stage it and in less than a 
week active work had begun. 

The sermon the “Finger of Justice” 
preaches contains two lessons. The 
first deals with the men of the under- 
world, the “ring” of exploiters who 
recruit the borderline girl to fill the 
places of those who pay the price and 
whom the hand of time relentlessly 
crushes, the political boss, the ‘‘dive” 
keeper, the property owner, the money 
lender, the liquor interests and the male 
parasite. The second moral is the 
tragedy of ignorance, of allowing young 


Henry Barrows, as the vice boss, and Jane O’Roark, as the woman of the abyss, the allied 
powers of darkness whom the minister is fighting. 
s “Mary.” who goes into the depths and comes back 


The Finger of Justice 


» UNIFORMED 
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While “Flip,” the underworld rat, wires his 
boss of a new victim, Edith sees with dismay 
that the train is pulling out of the way-station 


girls to go abroad unwarned of the 
hazards of pick-up companionships. 

All types of the underworld are 
represented, but the leading figure is the 
fighting parson, portrayed by Crane 
Wilbur, the ideal type of 20th century 
preacher. A spirited football scene— 
really done, by the way, at the Uni- 
versity of California—serves to intro- 
duce this modern preacher, who is a 
human two-fisted man of his time. 

Through the theme and closely con- 
nected runs an allegorical story, the 
settings of which are elaborate and 
beautiful and give to the production a 
touch of dignity and refinement which 
otherwise might be lacking. 

The spectacular visit of the women of 
the underworld to the church of the 
Reverend Paul Smith several months 
ago is also in this production, and 
the pictures taken in and around 
the California street Methodist church. 
But there has been no attempt to asso- 
ciate San Francisco with this picture 
any more than New Orleans or New 
York. It is aimed at conditions, not 
localities. 

And now that the Methodist church 
has broken the crust of traditional con- 
servatism to present its preachments on 
the screen, the future may be looked 
into without foreboding but rather with 
the assurance that if the gospel message 
has been haltingly impressive in_the 
past, it will, in the future, spread its 
wings of healing over untouched areas 
and turn the hearts of thousands who 
normally dislike and chafe under re- 
ligious restrictions toward the goal of 
salvation. It is a unique experiment 


likely to provoke a good deal of criticism 
at first but in the end calculated to give 
religion a fresh hold, something it needs 
if the empty pew is ‘the serious problem 
which churches and preachers declare 
it to be. 


Center: Mae Gaston, 
Maupe C. PILKINGTON. 
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ERALDINE FARRAR 
has the grand opera b» 
manner, and_ she 
transfers it success- 
fully from the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, in New 
York, to the film in the 
studio at Hollywood. 
This grand manner of 
hers enabled her to re- 
flect from the screen the 
inspired ecstacy of the 
French peasant girl in 

“Joan the Woman.”’ Now 
in the Aztec photodrama 
“The Woman God For- 
got,’ the Farrar manner 
is again effective in suggest- 
ing the majesty and barbaric 
culture (the term seems to fit 
the royal Aztecs) of Montezuma’s 
daughter. 

The life of the royal lady was by 
no means a languid one, according to 
this play. The Princess Tezca is discov- 
ered amid the luxury of 
her palace garden but 
before the film h: as slipped 
by very far she is found 
to be exceedingly busy. 
Cortez is invading her 
country and the Princess 
leads a company of 


bronze warriors against 

him. Fierce fightersin skins (mostly their 

own) and borrowed feathers mix with the 

armored Spaniards in a magnificent melee 

of flying spears and arrows and deadly 

missiles, little of it really make-believe. 
“T always seem to get things like this!” 
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Geraldine Farrar faces the same peril (Wallace Reid) that she faced as “Joan 
the Woman.” 


“The Woman God Forgot 


the fair Geraldine was heard to murmur 
as she advanced into battle. Doubtless 
she remembered ‘the comparative peace- 
ableness of the Metropolitan chorus, 
One recollects at least one scene in “Joan” 

when the Orleans maid, in the thick of a 


She is a glorious figure in the sumptuous Aztec film 





struggling climbing attack, is 
buffeted about in a manner 
which can hardly be charged 
entirely to photographic 
trickery. 
Furthermore, the warrior 
maid in this play faces a 
peril equal to that faced 
by Joan of Arc—in fact 
the same peril: Wallace 
Reid. Look atthe accom- 
panying picture where 
the young captain to 
Cortez is gazing into the 
eyes of Montezuma’s 
daughter. If you belong 
to a certain section of the 
readers of this magazine you 
cannot escape a delicious lit- 
tle thrill of sympathy for the 
princess in the hour of danger. 
The Princess Tezca has no such 
advantage as had Joan, although she 
is devoted to her country and its gods. 
Joan’s saintly inspiration served as a 
breastplate and Wallace 
Reid, in the character ot 
ayoung English captain, 
was only a side interest 
after all—though deepen- 
ing the pathos of the 
deathless story of Joan. 
The Aztec maiden yields 
to the fascination of the 
Spanish captain (perhaps they are more 
irresistible than the British article, in 
love, if not in war) and she gets into the 
shadow of death more than once as a 
consequence of the wrath of Montezuma. 
Yet why should Geraldine Farrar 
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The teocalli, or temple pyramid, at the top of which Montezuma offered his human sacrifices to the War God, was reproduced in a structure 
nearly 200 feet high, probably beating the record of “Intolerance” for extraordinary scene~building. 
Insert: Geraldine Farrar as Montezuma's daughter 


complain? Director De Mille burned her at Moreover, Farrar is a glorious figure in panther skins and paradise feathers and 
the stake as Joan, but as Tezca he allows the film, as these illustrations show, and ropes of Gulf pearls that marked court 
the lovers to “fall in each other’s arms in the grand opera manner -is properly life in Mexico. in the days of Villa’s 
love, peace and contentment.” reinforced with all the splendor of ancestors. 
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Cecil B. de Mille, Director General 
of the Famous Players-Lasky produc- 
tions, comes from a family of note in 
the annals of the American stage and 
he is making notable additions to 
the history of the American screen. 
Artist, sculptor, writer, critic, dil- 
ettante, antiquary, raconteur, all 
focused down to commercial per- 
spective, he has naturally gone “over 
the top’ in motion pictures. Some- 
thing revolutionary in the art of 
photodramatics may be expected 


from this doubly-trained mind 





Jesse L. Lasky is a producer who has modeled a highly successful 
business strictly along newspaper lines. His organization works much 
like that of an enterprising metropolitan daily—in a race against time. 
With the precision of a modern printing-press, his “factory” turns 


out a mile of finished picture every fortnight 


“Men Who 


on the 


New Rialto 


Some Officers of the Silent 
Army at Headquarters in 
Southern California 




















Carl Laemmle, President of the 
Universal Film Company, is surely 
the champion forward -and-~back 
“continent-crosser’ of filmdom 
Inthe center of this group is H. O. 
Davis, once director-general of the 
San Diego Exposition, now directing 
genius of the Triangle’s western 
plantat Culver City. Julian John- 
son, Editor-in-Chief, is reading to 
him from the script of a new drama, 
while Davis does some of the 
“thinking” which has made him a 


constructive success 


ES 


Thomas H. Ince, the man who put Inceville on the motion-picture 
map with a big red circle around it, attends personally to certain 
“shooting done in the wilds of the southern California mountains. 
No camera-man has a hand in this. Between shots, producer Ince 


manages to present the world with eight big plays a year 
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The Pocket Hunter 


By Vinge E. Roe 





Author of: The Little Boy of Panther Mountain 


ETHROW JORDAN bore a dis- 

tinction of which he was serenely 

unaware. He was a proof-perfect 

type, a flawless specimen of a fast 
vanishing species. He was the concrete 
expression of that most picturesque of 
all pioneers, the prospector of the old 
West. 

For forty-two years he had slept in 
the open, cooked at a campfire and fol- 
lowed his burro with his dog at his heels. 
The burros and dogs had changed with 
the years but the man had not. He had 
only grown a little browner, a bit leaner 
of throat under his short gray beard, a 
trifle more stooped as to the shoulders 
under the ‘blue flannel shirt. 

But the lean, hawk-like face with its 
piercing gray eyes had never lost its in- 
tentness of expression, its look of cer- 
tainty that waited the rainbow around 
every corner. 

He had worked and tramped from 
Mount Rainier to Lower California, had 
sweltered and gasped in Death Valley, 
had tapped and trudged through the 
Black Hills and threaded the Mother 
Lode country. He knew every foot of 
the Cascades and the Sierras, had spent 
ten years in the mining camps of Colo- 
rado, had seen some of the most spec- 
tacular strikes of the early days, and still 
he searched for his bonanza. Somehow 
luck had always been against him, though 
many of those who had come and gone 
across the high places of his life said he 
was an expert, as good a prospector as 
the West ever saw. ‘Twice in his career 
it had been his cunning that had found 
the trace that led to fortune, lavish and 
opulent, but each time it had been a 
bolder brain, a less honest man who had 
profited. Jethrow had taken the crumbs 
and gone his way, after another strike, 
one more ledge, yet another pocket. But 
time had seen the combing of the coun- 
try, the exploiting of the last big finds, 
the passing of the hey-day of raw gold. 

Progress had passed him by, leaving 
him stranded high and dry in a line that 
had become all but obsolete. 

He was too old to change, and he could 
not had he wished. The open had him 
too securely as its own. He could never 
sleep under a roof, bind his free spirit 
between hampering walls. 


Pie RE he drove his shaggy little 
long-eared friend, by name Samanthy, 
ahead of him through the rose and laven- 
der dusk of a spring twilight toward the 
distant goal of a lone rock that stood like 
a sentinel on the desert among the cactus 
trees. 

At his heel trotted a small black dog of 
the common sheep-herding sort, sharp 
nosed, bright eyes, faithful. All day they 
had traveled and though the heat of sum- 
mer was not yet come, it had been no 
small task to cover twenty miles of the 
desert floor with its sand and sagebrush, 
its dry, caked spaces and its monotony. 


Iustrated by Harold von Schmidt 


The burro’s pack wobbled high, for 
Jethrow was well staked this time, and 
the months ahead loomed gay with 
promise. In the shadow of the tall rock 
the trio halted with long breaths of satis- 
faction, for there lay water, that most 
precious of all things in the arid lands. 

It was a tiny basin, just a hole beneath 
the boulder full of a brackish liquid, but 
there was a small commotion in the clear 
depths which told the desert-wise old 
man that the spring was eternal. 

“Samanthy,”’ said Jethrow, “right 
here’s where we camp. There ain’t no 
better place this side 0’ heaven.” 


inks uncinched the pack, most securely 
held by a diamond hitch, and care- 
fully spread out his duffle. There were 
his eee heavy and surprisingly clean, 
his cooking utensils, scant but wonder- 
fully sufficient, a coffeepot, a frying pan, 
a small pot and two tin cups, three tin 
plates and a little pail, and his provisions. 
Rolled in a tight bundle were his meager 
clothes, one suit of underwear, all flannel, 
another blue shirt, an extra pair of cor- 
duroys and three pairs of sox. There 
were a few scant miscellanies, such as a 
pack of cards, a small package of old 
papers and a little book, its backs and 
corners all but worn away from years of 
riding in the pack, its title faded into 
illegibility, and his mining tools. 

Jethrow had no home upon the earth 
and such treasures as he owned must go 
with him. That little old book had been 
given him by the only woman he had ever 
loved, a woman whose hand he had held 
once in a tragic but honorable goodby, 
since she was another man’s wife, and it 
had been his Bible. It had helped him 
over many a rough bit of going in the 
lean years, held him true in many a 
Crisis," : 

With methodical precision he arranged 
his solitary camp, folding and storing his 
best things under the spread tarpaulin, 

making his bed thereon before the light 
failed. He gathered an armful of the low 
greasewood and built a little fire that 
leaped like a slim blade in the mauve 
stillness, cooked his coffee and bacon and 
ate a meal that tasted to him like the 
richest viands. He fed the dog well and 
gave Samanthy a little heap of grain on 
the tarp’s edge, for he was one of the rare 
tramps of the desert who think a burro 
should be fed. 

He carefully washed his few pots and 
pans, for he carried soap, and when this 
small work of the camp was done he sat 
by the fire and smoked his sweet pipe, 
while the ancient dreams came to dwell 
in his eyes. From time to time he raised 
his eagle glance to the hills that rimmed 
the north and scanned them long and 
sharply as if he would read their hidden 
secrets. The woild was spread before 


him as it had been forty years ago, just 
as beautiful, just as alluring, every whit 
as full of promise. On the morrow, next 
week, next month, he would ‘strike fe 
would make the find. When the stars 
came out in a turquoise sky he washed 
his face in the warm waters of the spring 
and went properly to bed between the 
blankets, the tarpaulin folded over all 
and Shep, the black dog, curled at the 
foot. Samanthy, serene and contented, 
browsed on the lean forage. 

Before dawn they were up, the scent of 
the coffee perfuming all the sweet air. 
With the deftness of forty years’ practice 
Jethrow formed the pack on the wooden 
saddle, tightened his diamond hitch. 

Well-fed, satisfied, eager, their provis- 
ions with them, water in the four big 
canteens and the world ahead for explor- 
ing, they set out again to plod through 
another day toward the deceiving hills. 

And that was a glorious day. The sun 
was not too hot and there was a little 
breeze that lifted Samanthy’s forelock, 
parted Jethrow’s gray beard in the mid- 
dle. The soft blue haze of the desert 
hung like a veil between him and the 
hills, softened their rugged outline. The 
love of the free places made his sharp eyes 
tender and he hummed a snatch of song 
that he had heard twenty years back in a 
California dance hall. At noon they 
rested in the meager shade of a cactus 
tree and ate a tiny bite, shared the pre- 
cious water in one of the canteens. 


ie was only an hour after they had 
started on that Samanthy, who went 
ahead after the manner of the burro, 
stopped short in her dainty tracks and 
cocked her huge ears forward in amaze. 
Shep ran forward swiftly and Jethrow 
followed. In the lee of a long low rock 
that jutted from the plain there lay an 
object, it could hardly have been called a 
man. Jethrow went quickly and turned 
it over. It was a skeleton, a bag o’ 
bones, its shoes worn from its feet, its 
clothes in tatters. 

The skin hung in against the structure 
of the face like tight drawn rubber. The 
lips were swollen and black, the eyes 
closed. But even in its desperate plight 


this ragged scarecrow bore the marks of 


youth and beauty. It was a boy’s face 
that looked blindly up to the blue heavens 
and Jethrow muttered in quick pity. 
This was the end of the trail for him. 
He promptly and hurriedly unpacked 
and made camp. He rigged the tarp to a 
convenient cactus tree, made a good bed 
beneath with the blankets, not forgetting 
to hollow the sand for the hips of the 
sleeper, and with hands as tender as a 
woman’s laid the lad therein. He knew 
the desert sign language and he read the 
story—loss, starvation, lack of water, 
struggle, despair and finally surrender in 
the lee of the low rock. Therefore he 
proceeded with a first-aid as clever and 
effective as that of the most learned 
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M. D. in the land. He wet a cloth in the 


precious water and covered the unspeak- 
able face, trickled a few drops down the 
parched and dust-dry throat. He built 
a greasewood fire and made a thin soup 
from a tin cup of boiling water and a bou- 
illon cube. When this was cool he fed it 
between the swollen lips as a mother 
feeds a babe. 

This was about one o’clock of a splendid 
day. 
When the first stars came out on a vel- 
vet sky the dark eyes under the sunken 
lids opened dully and looked at him 
where he sat by, his gaunt old knees in 
the embrace of his long arms, his old pipe 
sending a benign blue spiral up to the 
windless spaces. 

‘Hello, son,” said Jethrow Jordan. 

The boy essayed to speak but could not. 
One clawlike hand worked out toward 
the man a pitiful distance and stopped. 
Jethrow reached out a huge brown paw 
and covered it. 

“Go back to sleep,” he commanded. 
For three hours he sat and held the wasted 
hand while the stars wheeled and the old 
sweet pipe went out and a lot of dreams 
came floating before his eyes. Chief 
among the latter was a picture of the 
woman’s face what time he had held her 
hand at parting, a sweet face, noble and 
good, but stained with the tears of renun- 
ciation. 

If she had been free and he could have 
taken her for his own—that was a long, 
long time ago. Why, he might have had 
a son, a lean, young son like this one here. 
The wistful thought tightened his grip 
on the boy’s hand and it was the incep- 
tion of the great love that was destined 
to spring up in the lonely old man’s heart 
in the days that followed. 


Y early dawn the youngster was 

awake and able to speak. 

“Old timer,” he said, “‘you staid by, 
didn’t you? How long and where did you 
find me?” 

So Jethrow told him and they talked 
with interest while they drank the fra- 
grant coffee and Samanthy browsed. 

“Guess I was all in. I don’t know how 
many days before my water gave out. 
I hung on long as I could.” 

‘An’ th’ good spring only a half-day’s 
tramp ahead!” 

“Sure,” said the boy, “that’s life.” 

They staid all day at the dry camp. 
Then Jethrow took a staggering load 
from Samanthy’s pack for his own shoul- 
ders, put the boy on top, the rest in the 
pack-saddle and they struck back to the 
sentinel rock where was the boiling spring. 
Here they staid a week. 

At its end the youngster was fit as a 
fiddle, eager to go on, and Jethrow made 
a pact with him. 

“Which way was you goin’, son?” he 
wanted to know, “an’ what'd you say to 
throwin’ in your lot with me fer a year?” 

“Any way, the other answered 
promptly, ‘‘and I say yes.” 

So when Jethrow pulled out at last on 
the last lap for the purple and brick-red 
hills there was some one to talk to and he 
was very well content. 

They went into the skirts of the rugged 
lift and found water, located a hidden cup 
that was lush with grass where the springs 
trickled, and made them a permanent 
camp. 
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All. about the mysterious formations 
drew the eager eyes of the old prospector 
like a magnet. The rainbow glowed 
around each corner, hope rose up like the 
phoenix for the thousandth time. 

Jethrow was a pocket-hunter and he 
talked of ‘trace’ and ‘“‘fan-tail,’ of 
“spill” and “contact,” of slate and por- 
phyry and clay. 

And though the boy—he had long since 
told Jethrow that his name was. David 
Anderson—was eager and pliant, ready 
to take his share and more of the rough 
nok he seemed ignorant of this knowl- 
edge. 

“Ever done much prospectin’, Davie?” 
Jethrow asked once as they smoked over 
their fire, but he shook his head. 

“‘New line, Jeth,’’ he had said looking 
away toward the spread of the desert 
beyond their sweet green gulch, “you 
could’uv seen that by my condition when 
you found me. What gold-hunter who 
knew the business would’uvy got lost like 
that?” 


UT if Jethrow had wanted anything 

more, of his past or of his plans for 
the future, he was doomed to disappoint- 
ment, for Davie said no more, then or 
after. In the great reaches of the free 
West a man’s business is strictly his own 
and his fellows respect that law which 
forbids a looked or spoken question. 

So the spring opened quickly into 
summer, splendid, opulent summer in 
this small paradise, dancing, burning 
summer out on the floor beyond, and the 
two men combed the gaunt, forbidding 
hills for gold. 

Along the bottom of every slope within 
reach Jethrow panned, always hopeful, 
always intensely interested. Every pan 
he carried to the stream and washed was 
pregnant with chance, every slightest 
trace he found and followed faithfully up 
and up along its “spill’’ was sure to be 
the great lode. And he did find two 
small pockets. It was a source of wonder 
to Davie to see the old man get his trace 
at the foot, pan across until he found the 
heaviest spill, then work up the slant to 
where he suddenly got no more “‘color” 
and then go down unerringly to the con- 
tact of slate and porphyry—and find the 
little nest of nuggets, “free gold,” that 
formed the pocket. It was a definite and 
pretty art, well under the hands of a 
master and there was nothing lacking to 
fulfill their dreams save the size of the 
pockets themselves. 

“Bound to find it,’ said Jethrow al- 
ways, ‘can’t help but be here. This is 
Virgin country an’ carries promise.” 

But the days drifted by, turquoise and 
gold and rose, and the weeks came and 
went and they did not find it. Always 
Jethrow worked like a slave and always 
his faith was secure. Their provisions 
got slim and Davie got a buck to help 
them out, and at last they were forced to 
leave the hidden cup and go out across 
the gray sagebrush floor and back to the 
abodes of man for fresh supplies. They 
left regretfully with many a backward 
glance on Jethrow’s part. 

“Some day we'll come back, Davie,” he 
said; ‘‘it’s somewheres there, I know. I 
feel it in my bones.” 

So they traveled out along the desert 
and the younger man looked at it with 
distasteful eyes. 





“Jeth,” he said once, “I’m no gold- 
hunter at heart. I hate this lonesome 
lanid-2.) 5 

Jethrow’s gray eyes widened. 

“Hate it!’ he cried; ‘why, boy, it’s: 
the garden of God, this desert is. Did 
you ever see a place in your life where 
the great Painter had lavished His 
beauties like He has here? Look at them 
cactus trees, standin’ always like silent 
sentinels watchin’ over th’ hidden gold. 
Look at them iron-red hills yonder, bar- 
ren an’ gaunt, hidin’ it in their breasts. 
Look at them veils o’ pale blue color, all 
variegated and swishin’ with rose an’ 
purple and lavender! You call this lone- 
some! Why, it’s peopled! When I’m 
in th’ towns with their myriad runnin’ 
humans, why I’m so plumb lonesome I’m 
homesick. I want you to love it, Davie.” 

As they neared the lines of civilization, 
a shabby quartet, the youth seemed to be 
filled with a strange restlessness. He was 
eager and yet reluctant. One night when 
they were not so far out he did something 
that puzzled Jethrow for many a day. 
They had made camp and the little work 
of the night was done. Jethrow was busy 
at some little task of his own when the 
boy went out a short distance and fur- 
tively tossed something away into the 
sage. There was nothing in the act itself 
to have made the old man look up. It 
was something in the manner of its per- 
formance, a subtle stealth, that was be- 
yond control. 

When Davie was fast asleep that night 
Jethrow went out and searched in the 
starlight until he found the particular 
bush he had marked, felt all over ten 
square feet of sand. He finally picked up 
something which he examined carefully. 
It was a false gray beard, very much like 
Jethrow’s own. 


ele trip to the towns was uneventful. 
They replenished their pack cleverly 
and fully, for from somewhere in his ragged 
clothes Davie dug up several gold pieces, 
and they bought new garments as well. 

They shared things evenly and once 
more they struck out to the waste places, 
while a second laden burro followed 
Samanthy. 

“We'll work a while in th’ desert, 
Davie,” Jethrow told him, “maybe it 
will change our luck, an’ edge along back 
to our valley in a month or two. How 
does that strike you?” 

“Anything you say, old timer,’’ smiled 

avie; “‘you’re the boss of this ex- 
pedition.” 

So once again they trailed away over 
the gray floor and the world of man 
faded out as if it had never been. They 
became fast friends in these long, lone- 
some weeks. Davie was a light to Jeth- 
row, a revelation. His easy going nature, 
smiling and winsome, his deference to 
the older man’s views and experience, his 
ready willingness to do more than his 
share of the work, endeared him to 
Jethrow more and more. And then he 
was young, with the beauty of youth 
radiating from him at every angle. 

In all his lonely life Jethrow had never 
cared for a man as he was beginning to 
care for Davie. More and more his sharp 
eyes softened with the affection that was 
growing in him for the boy. He began to 
have dreams, as many a man has had 
before him, and they had to do with the 














The Pocket Hunter: 


Vingie E. Roe 


Suddenly, through the deepening twilight a man’s voice cried, like a shot in the stillness, ‘Hands up!" 


future, with the pocket that he was some 
day to find, and with Davie. 

“Son,” said Jethrow one evening while 
they smoked by their greasewood fire and 
the huge bowl of the desert world was 
filled and awash with an opal sea of light, 
“what’s your plans fer th’ future?” 

Davie looked quickly up and there was 
a swift and guarded flicker of startled 
fear in his eyes. 

“Eh?” he said. 

“How much eddication did you ever 
have? Have you settled on any p’ticlar 
line of study, development, you know? 
Thet is, supposin’ we find it.” 

The other smiled relievedly. 

“Well,” he said, “Jethrow, I don’t just 
know. I had a little schooling, in fact, 
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old-timer, I went through a college in the 
East with modest honors. But—I don’t 
know—I—well, like every one else I 
wanted to strike it rich and strike 1 
quick. That’s why I came West.” 

“Yes?’’ encouraged Jethrow. 

“Yes. And I haven't struck it.” 

There was silence a while, while the 
blue smoke from the pipes and the little 
flame of the greasewood curled languidly 
up in the stillness. 

Presently the boy reached into a 
pocket and took out something which 
he carefully unwrapped from the folds of 
soiled and sweated paper that covered it. 

“Here,” he said, “is my plan for the 
future, Jethrow. I’d dare Heaven and 
hell to compass it.” 


He held out his hand on the palm of 
which there lay a small object that shone 
with beauty. Jethrow took it carefully 
and looked at it. 

It was the first miniature that he had 
ever seen, a small oval of gleaming ivory, 
set in a dull gold frame, and out of its 
mellow whiteness there shone the face of 
a girl. It was as if all the rainbows of 
the world had given of their tones to make 
that beautiful face, as if the very angels 
had contributed to the purity of the 
spirit that looked out of it, and as if Luci- 
fer himself had set upon the lovely fea- 
tures his ancient stamp of pride. It was 
a wonderful face, fair as a lily, framed in 
hair of purest ash gold. 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Banzai, Honorable War Profits ! 


Getting-Rich-Quick Japan 


How the War Has Made ‘Yen Millionaires’ Overnight— 
Wiping Out the National Debt Which Has 
Hamfered Nifpon’s Ambitions 


T didn’t look much like the beginning 
of great things when it made its ap- 
pearance on a vacant lot near the 
Diet buildings in Tokyo. Those who 

inquired about it were told that it was a 
factory, but it barely escaped being a col- 
lection of sheds and the building laws of 
any city in America would have con- 
demned it. Its ugliness was noticeable 
even in Tokyo, the city of hideous archi- 
tecture. It sprawled over a large area 
and for twenty-four hours of the 
day and seven days of the week 
housed as many workers as could 
be crowded into it. They were 
turning out the first of Japan’s 
war orders, cartridge belts for 
Russia, and were thus beginning 
the great war prosperity of their 
country and_ incidentally the 
wealth of their employer. An 
order had been sent to some one 
in Vladivostok for the belts, prob- 
ably throughsome stupid mistake, 
since the town on the Gulf of 
Peter the Great is not a center 
for the manufacture of leather 
goods. A Tokyo manufacturer 
who did a small business in the way of 
leather novelties happened to be in Vladi- 
vostok and the contract was practically 
forced on him by the distressed official 
who had been ordered by Petrograd to 
produce the belts. 

The manufacturer’s competitors were 
jealous, for in the Tokyo leather goods 
trade there was gossip to the effect that 
he had gouged the Russian government 
most unmercifully, a proceeding which 
in the past has not been at all unusual 
among those in the Far East who have 
been fortunate enough to have dealings 
with the Russian government. The com- 
petitors promptly got together and ar- 
ranged to extract their share of the profits 
by pooling stocks and boosting the price 
of supplies the contractor had to buy, 
which was also not an unusual proceed- 
ing in the Far East. But outside the few 
in Tokyo who deal in leather and manu- 
factures thereof no one paid much atten- 
tion to the deal. “—[he newspapers were 
issuing extras every few minutes, telling 
of the great war events that might, could, 
would or should happen but never did, 
and Japan was very busy concealing an 
ardent admiration for Germany and all 
things Prussian under very vigorous 
preparations to do great things for the 
allies. There was to be an attack on 
Tsingtau, it was generally believed, and 
contractors were snifing the air for a 
chance to supply the Japanese army with 
something it could use. 
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By Carl Crow 


Then a strange story traveled over 
Japan by word of mouth, since the police 
forbade any publication of it. According 
to this story a shipment consisting of no 
less than one million yards of tan colored 
khaki cloth sold by an Osaka mill under 
contract for the Russian government had 
been refused by the Russian officials on 


APAN is enjoying the novel 
experience of engaging in a 
war which has brought great 


prosperity, with no increase in 


taxes, no issues of bonds, and 


with no loss to army or navy. 





the ground that it had not come up to 
specifications. The sequel to the story, 
also circulated by word of mouth, was 
that the million yards of khaki was as 
good khaki as ever clothes brave Mou- 
jiks, but that a_ rival manufacturer 
also having a million yards of khaki to 
sell, had by intrigue, subterfuge, cor- 
ruption and bribery managed to have the 
shipment turned down and his own lot 
substituted. There were several versions, 
but all agreed that in the end the Russian 
government bought both lots of cloth. 


VINDICATION FOR VLADIVOSTOK 


No one knew whether or not this gos- 
sip was true, but certainly everyone in 
Tokyo heard of it and in a few days all of 
that large part of Japan which is making 
or hopes to make money from foreign 
trade awoke to the fact that Vladivostok, 
hitherto a rather small and unimportant 
customer with a bad reputation for cred- 
its, was now one of the busiest cash buyers 
in the gazetteer. Russia needed uniforms, 
cartridges, gun holsters, knapsacks—all 
the varied paraphernalia of modern war- 
fare from one-centimeter buttons to 
42-centimeter guns—and_ unfortunately 
for those whose duty it was to procure 
them, wanted them for use in fighting 
the country which had previously sup- 
plied most of these things. The buyers 
were more eager than the sellers and 
often Japanese manufacturers went to 
Vladivostok in search of orders only to 


find that on the sea they had passed the 
Russian buyers on their way to Japan. 

The trickle of orders soon became a 
golden flood. There were contracts for 
millions of yens’ worth of cloth, for shoes 
in lots of hundreds of thousand pairs, for 
carloads of cartridge clips—orders which 
were offered and taken and sublet with 
a dazzling rapidity while speculators 
redecorated the interiors of their bank 
accounts by getting contracts for things 
they could not supply and selling 
the contracts to less venturesome 
pers who could. The cartridge 

elt factory in Tokyo spawned 
others of its: kind, extra shifts 
were put on and Osaka smoke- 
stacks vomited more smoke than 
ever. Long before the end of the 
first six months of the war unem- 
ployment in Japan had disap- 
peared, general prosperity had 
come in, hung up his hat and coat 
and prepared to make himself at 
home. 


THEIR SHIPS CAME IN 


But that golden flood was only 
the beginning and the fortunes made by 
war contracts soon looked like modest 
wealth tediously and thriftily gained in 
comparison to the spectacular fortunes 
piled up overnight in the shipping business. 
The fine big steamers of the German and 
Austrian lines no longer visited the Far 
East, while the British and French fleets 
of merchantmen were greatly reduced in 
number as boats were requisitioned by 
the governments. With more goods to be 
shipped in a smaller number of ships, 
competition between shipping lines to 
secure freights was replaced by compe- 
tition between shippers to secure space. 
The shipping world of Kobe and Yoko- 
hama went mad and gave its greatest for- 
tunes to those who went mad with it. 
Speculators who bought charters at in- 
sanely high prices, who according to the 
usual rules were headed straight for bank- 
ruptcy and ruin, turned their deals in a 
few days, made fortunes, raised the ante 
and did it all over again. It was like a 
staid and corservative poker game which 
suddenly became a riot when the joker is 
put back in the deck and the deuces and 
trays are allowed to run wild. Several 
shipping clerks who were slaving at a 
wage of a few yen a month before the out- 
break of the war suddenly became opera- 
tors. They paid their few hundred yen 
of savings as earnest money on charters, 
sold the charters at fabulous profits and 
continued this process with the result 
that they are now millionaire ship owners 











with their own slaving clerks at a few yen 
a month. Old steamers which were spend- 
ing their rheumatic years in the peace and 
safety of coastal trade, suddenly found 
their faults looked upon with great char- 
ity and became very valuable cargo car- 
riers. The prices the owners received 
must have given them the sensation | 
might experience if some one would give 
me the price of a new twin-six for the tin 
Lizzie which adorns my garage. 

The Japanese learned that General 
Prosperity is a more versatile chap than 
he is usually credited with being. Every 
development of the war seemed to bring 
new opportunities for making more 
money. The war cut off entirely the 
supply of manufactured goods which 
Germany and Austria had sold to China 
and India and as soon as stocks in Shang- 
hai and Bombay began to run low, there 
were demands from these countries only 
less insistent than those which had come 
from Russia. Here was a vast trade field 
at their very doors and while Japanese 
manufacturers could not meet the old 
German terms, the higher level war prices 
made that unnecessary. Both Japanese 
and German manufacturers are skilled at 
making articles just good enough 
to satisfy a rather undiscriminat- 
ing trade and yet cheap enough 


to meet very slender resources, so l 


the peculiar abilities of Japanese 
as well as their location at Asia’s 
front door combined to give them 
nearly all the trade lost by Ger- 
many and Austria. At the same 
time the lapse of patent rights 
held by Germans and Austrians 
enabled them to take up the 
manufacture of a numberof highly 
profitable articles. The supply of 
German artificial camphor was 
shut off, with the result that Japa- 
nese exports of camphor doubled. - 
and trebled and the humble moth ball be- 
came a luxury. Japan’s sale of electric 
wire to China increased to five times its 
normal figure; India bought many more 
brass buttons from her; Java and Sumatra 
bought Japanese instead of German enam- 
eled ware; and all that large part of Asia 
which swelters in the summer turned to 
Japan for a supply of cheap electric fans. 
During this past year thousands of Bud- 
dhist and Shinto girls and boys have been 
making Christmas toys for all Christen- 
dom since most of Christendom 1s at war 
with the country where Santa Claus 
formerly replenished his pack. 


THE TRADE OF HER ALLY 


Not all of the new trade Japan has 
gained came from former customers of 
Germany, for Great Britain has been 
steadily losing her Far Eastern trade to 
Japan since the war began. This loss has 
been experienced in nearly all lines, but 
has been especially heavy in the cotton 
goods trade, which makes up the bulk of 
England’s sales to China. Some grades 
of British goods have been driven from 
the market entirely, for the Manchester 
manufacturers could not pay high freight 
rates, new war taxes and higher wages 
and keep the trade against Japanese com- 
petition which suffered none of these 
hardships of war. In 1913 Japan sold 
9000 rolls of jeans to China; in 1916 the 
sales were 500,000 rolls with the early 
1917 figures indicating that the year 
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might see the million mark passed. Sales 
of shirtings, sheetings and drills have in- 
creased by many thousand per cent, not 
only in China but in India as well. The 
fortunes made in this increased trade 
have been less spectacular than those 
gained from war orders or from shipping 
but the development of this trade is of 
more permanent value. When Europe 
quits fighting and again turns its atten- 
tion to the trade of Asia it will find a very 
large part of the trade it formerly had, 
captured and securely held by Japan. 
Indeed Japan has gone into every corner 
of the world to occupy the trade trenches 
which Europe has Brendoned and they 
will not be easily regained. Since the 
war began Japan’s sales to the Philip- 
pines, Straits Settlements, British India, 
Australia and Spain have more than 
doubled. Sales to Russia arenow more than 
twelve times what they were; Egypt has 
changed from a modest customer requir- 
ing less than a half million dollars’ worth 
of goods yearly to a fairly important one 
buying more than five times that amount. 
The United States, always Japan’s best 
customer, bought in 1916 a hundred 
million dollars’ worth more than in 1913. 


T seems to be a fate that Japan 
should grow more wealthier 
and after drinking the bitter cup 
of war become much more strong 
to wrestle her manifest destiny 


from the chaos of mundane things. 
—From a Tokyo paper. 





A tabulation recently published showed 
the sixty-five leading stocks listed in the 
Tokyo stock exchange had all been able 
to declare dividends for the past year 
and that these dividends averaged a frac- 
tion more than twenty per cent. A lead- 
ing sugar company passed half of its earn- 
ings to the reserve fund and then declared 
a dividend of twenty-three per cent. A 
rival sugar company, not to be outdone, 
passed a similar proportion to reserve 
and paid dividends and bonuses amount- 
ing to twenty-six per cent. Shares of 
nearly all companies have doubled and 
trebled in value and there has been noth- 
ing the Japanese investor could touch 
without bringing in returns which make 
the promises of mining stock promoters 
look modest and conservative by com- 
parison. 


“YEN MILLIONAIRES” 


A few years ago there were reported to 
be twenty men in Japan who were mil- 
lionaires; that is, worth more than a mil- 
lion yen. A yen is only half a dollar, but 
as millionaires go, a yen millionaire is a 
person of greater financial bulk in Japan 
than a dollar millionaire in America. To- 
day there are more than two hundred 
whose wealth is great enough to bring 
them into that classification while thou- 
sands who barely escaped being poor are 
now big game for the income tax collector. 
One Takeda was the proprietor of a coast- 
ing steamer which had seen much better 
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days. As master and supercargo he 
sailed between ports on the Inland Sea 
and had a most difficult time making 
enough money to live on after paying his 
crew and meeting the expense for repairs 
on the old steamer. He was so worried 
about his prospects that about the time 
the war broke out he went to see a fortune 
teller, who told him that the stars were in 
favorable disposition and that great and 
unexpected fortune was about to befall 
him. A short time after that he sold the 
old steamer for something like three or 
four times its normal value and thus con- 
vinced that the fortune teller was a man of 
great sagacity, went to him again to ask 
advice as to the investment of his new 
fortune. The fortune teller told him he 
should continue to follow his calling as 
the planets were not favorable to any 
change. Against his better judgment 
Takeda invested a large part of his money 
in a long time charter on a ship much 
larger than the one he had sold, paying 
a price which seemed to him to be ruin- 
ously high. He was just in time to get 
the benefit of some of the first advances 
in freight rates and money came in so fast 
that he nearly wore out his abacus count- 
ing it. Now he is the proprietor 
of quite a nice little fleet of 
steamers which run between Japan 
and nearby ports in the Far East 
and has celebrated his good for- 
tune by giving a country residence 
to the fortune teller who was 
lucky enough to guess right. 

Tojo Ichiju is young, not yet 
in his thirties. He ran a small 
hardware store in Tokyo and asa 
side line bought junk in the shape 
of old iron and steel. Being of an 
enterprising and ambitious nature 
he made a large number of con- 
tracts to purchase junk at stipu- 
lated prices and as with the 
daily changes these prices ranged some- 
times slightly above and _ sometimes 


- slightly below the current market quota- 


tions, Tojo, with his capital of a few 
thousand yen, skated about as near bank- 
ruptcy and ruin as a rash young business 
man can without going in entirely. About 
all the satisfaction he got out of his busi- 
ness was that he was handling a tremen- 
dous amount of old iron and steel, for the 
profits he made one day were as often as 
not wiped out by the losses of the next. 
In Japan iron and steel are speculative 
commodities and since all of it must be 
imported the war sent future prices sky 
high. ‘Tojo cashed in on enough of his 
contracts to give him enough working 
capital, borrowed additional money from 
friends and did his best to corner the sup- 
ply of scrap iron. He didn’t get all of it, 
but enough to bring the iron manufac- 
turers to his doors with attractive offers 
when the freight congestion cut down 
Japan’s supplies from abroad. Within 
two years Tojo rose from an obscure iron 
monger to a prominent millionaire and is 
now one of the most important iron 
operators in Japan. 

There are many more as fortunate 
as Tojo and Takeda; dye merchants who 
were loaded up with large stocks when 
the supply from Germany was shut off 
and sold out their stocks sometimes at a 
hundred times the original cost; dealers 
in photographic chemicals who found 

(Continued on page 79) 
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In Denver they call her Miss Opportunity Griffith because 
she originated a remarkable educational system 
in that city, the Opportunity School 


ER name is Emily Griffith, but 
she is fast becoming known as 
Miss Opportunity Griffith, for 
it is she who originated and 
planned Denver’s big Opportunity school. 
This school is somewhat different in 
scope from any other, and is an important 
factor in the city’s educational system, as 


well as a great aid to the development of 


its industrial activities and commercial 
life. When one makes a study of the 
institution he finds that back of it all is a 
woman whose love of humanity cannot 
be measured, one whose motto is ‘‘Live 
on life’s sunny side,’’ and who has given 
a new interpretation of the word oppor- 
tunity, for to Miss Griffith it also means 
“hope.” 

“No one connected with our school is 
permitted to frown,” says Miss Griffith, 
whose smile radiates friendly sympathy. 
“Anyone on our staff who is heard to 
speak a harsh word 1s dismissed immedi- 
ately. Neither do I ever permit a teacher 
to call attention to a student’s weakness. 
Many of these pupils have already been 
ridiculed in the class-room. Here, we do 
all we can to make them happy. When 
they are happy they are interested, and 
they learn. Just let a discouraged person 
have one season of encouragement—and 
note the difference in his life.” 

Through the inspiration of this re- 
markable young woman the backward 
boys and girls, the over-worked students, 
disappointed men, depressed women, 
handicapped by a lack of education, are 
cared for; which means that they all have 
the spark of hope rekindled. Twenty- 
six nationalities are represented. Many 
of this class heard “America” sung for the 
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first time when they regis- 
tered. When the new for- 
eigner comes Miss Griffith 
meets him personally, and 
leads him to the room 
where the English class is 


assigned. 
“It is a stimulating 
thing,” she says, “just to 


have somebody take you 
by the hand and lead you 
along. We get some won- 
derful boys from across 
the water. One is an Ar- 
menian who lost all his 
family and came touscom- 
pletely discouraged. He 
found his way to our night 
school—and my, what a 
fine student he is today!” 

When the school opened 
last year six hundred per- 
sons enrolled the first 
week. Now there are 
nearly two thousand in 
attendance, more than a 
thousand being registered 
for night work. Asked 
how she put the scheme 
into operation, and how 
the idea originated, Miss 
Griffith said: 

“I taught school fifteen 
years and did a great deal 
of night school work. The thought that 
the boy or girl who could give but a short 
time each day to study had no place to 
go, was to me appalling; 
the fact that busy working 
people who were hungry 
for an education had no 
school open to them, wor- 
ried me; that there was no 
place for the mother who 
was being outdistanced 
by her children, saddened 
me; neither was there a 
school where trades could 
be learned without a big 
outlay of money. The 
lack of these thingsempha- 
sized the imperative need 
for that which we all crave 
—opportunity. Then, why 
not have an “oppor- 
tunity” school? I thought 
out a plan, then went to 
Superintendent Cole of 
the city schools. He in- 
dorsed the idea heartily 
and said that just such a 
school had been the dream 
of his life. Together we 
presented the plan to the 
members of the school 
board and through their 
cooperation our dream 
came true. They financed 
the project.” 

Over fifty branches of 
learning are taught and 
everything 1s free. Little 
folks of seven sit beside 
grandmothers of sixty and 
study from the same book. 








Interesting 








Business men let their employees go one 
or two hours-a day and with but few 
exceptions do not deduct for the time. 
This privilege for the young wage-earner 
was secured by Miss Griffith through the 
cooperation of the Rotary Club. 

When visitors are told that Denver has 
a free school for students of all ages; that 
there are classes in citizenship where four 
hundred citizens have been made; classes 
for girls and women in millinery, mani- 
curing, hairdressing and sewing, domestic 
science along every conceivable line, 
from the proper way to make beds, sweep 
and dust, to cooking for the well people 
or concocting dainties for invalids; 
classes for English in all its branches; 
classes of colored boys learning to be 
porters and chauffeurs; groups of boys ofall 
colors learning to be chefs; classes in every 
branch taught in grade schools and the 
first year in high school, including book 
keeping, short-hand and typewriting, 
they exclaim, ‘ ‘Why don’t more cities have 
schools like this?” And Denver people 
answer, “Well, perhaps they could if they 
had a woman like Miss Opportunity 
Griffith.” Errie Leese Scortr. 
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ACK SENNETT has caused more 

laughter than any other man. This 
is a pretty broad statement, but its truth 
is as demonstrable as any theorem in 
geometry. Upwards of ten million per- 
sons saw Keystone comedies every day, 
previous to the outbreak of the war, and 
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His business is to make you laugh. Mack Sennett is 
the movie spirit of the Keystone Comedies, 


viewed by millions daily 
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the number has not fallen off much, in all 
probability. Sennett personally super- 
vises the construction of every Keystone 
reel, and a large proportion of the amus- 
ing situations and startling stunts are 
devised by him. If the doctors are cor- 
rect in the declaration that laughter is the 
best of medicines, then this manufac- 
turer of guffaws must be one of the world’s 
benefactors. When I broached this idea 
to Sennett he disclaimed any such pre- 
tensions. ‘Bless your soul! I’m just an 
ordinary business man,” he protested. 
“Tf I’ve been successful it’s because I love 
my business. Nothing gives me greater 
pleasure than to make people laugh. You 
know how it is with your friend. He’d 
rather you’d tell him a funny story than 
hand him a good cigar. The story does 
him more good. I never pass a grouchy- 
looking chap on the street without want- 
ing to treat him to a joke. We'd all be a 
lot better off if whimsicalities were passed 
round in place of whiskey.” 

Sennett himself neither drinks nor 
smokes. In fact, he will not tolerate any- 
thing detrimental to his health. Early 
every morning he takes a brisk horse- 
back ride. This is followed by exercise in 
his private gymnasium, a cold bath and 
a light breakfast, then he enters upon a 
hard day’s work which often extends into 
the late hours of the night, for Sennett 
always does more than he calls on any one 
else to do. “You see, I’m the huskiest of 
the lot. I can stand the most,” he says 
in explanation. One of the traits of this 





She knows more about a cruiser than a cookstove. 
Miss Beryl Dill is a writer of authority 
on technical naval topics 








big, good-natured fellow 
is that, while he is over- 
flowing with human kind- 
ness, he seems to. be 
ashamed to confess a sen- 
timental motive. 

First to recognize that 
farce-comedy is a distinct 
branch of the photoplay 
production business, re- 
guiring for its best devel- 
opment an exclusive or- 
ganization and a special 
plant, Sennett formed a 
company to carry out 
these ideas. It was a 
small coterie, with scanty 
means, and only the fact 
that its members were 
light-hearted jokesters car- 
ried them through the 
trying vicissitudes of the 
early venture. Today, 
the Keystone films, one of 
which is released every 
week, are familiar to pa- 
trons of screen plays the 
world over. Back of the 
trenches on the Western 
front, British “Tommies 
and French poilus find 
insatiable delight in them. 

A peculiarity of this 
branch of the baste is 
the dearth of scenario writers. “The fact 
is that we can’t get funny stories of the 
playable kind,” said Sennett. ‘“The man 
who will come here and 
keep us supplied with the 
sort of stuff we want may 
write his own salary check. 
I mean just that.” But to 
be acceptable the stories 
must be clean and whole- 
some. It devolves upon 
Sennett to bring most of the 
grist to the southern Cali- 
fornia mill, where eight 
companies may be operat- 
ing. Several of his people 
whose salaries range from 
$100 to $500 a week, began 
at the bottom with the 
company. “Fatty” Arbuc- 
kle commenced little more 
than three years ago at a 
wage of $3 a working day. 
Now he gets his check of 
$5,000, month in and 
month out. 

Mack began life as an 
interesting E-asterner. His 
first attempt to get on 
“the boards” was made in 
Massachusetts before he 
was out of knickers. He 
tried to stow himself away 
in the scenery of a travel- 
ing theatrical company 
but was discovered and 
returned to the paternal 
roof. The frustration of 
this enterprise did not 
dampen his ambition, for 
shortly afterward he went 





Jackson Sundown, the only Indian with the title of 
champion bronco buster of the world. 


He has retired from the field 


to New York to break into the profession, 
a country lad without friends or money. 
While doing odd jobs he learned to dance 
and at last “got on” in Floradora with 
the chorus. He was quick to see possibili- 
ties for fun in the movies and joined the 
Biograph Company, of which David 
Griffith was the head, putting the comedy 
element into all their plays. 
Forses Linpsay. 


Ura 
Gye of the most thoughtful writers of 


naval affairs in the country and one 
of the best recruiters which the American 
navy has had, is a young woman, Miss 
Beryl Dill, editor of the Pacific Naval 
Monthly, published at Bremerton, Wash- 
ington, home of one of the largest United 
States navy yards. Thousands of persons 
who have read technical articles by “M. 
B. Dill” have little suspected that the 
writer is a woman. 

Miss Dill was born, raised and educated 
in Seattle. While a student at the Uni- 
versity of Washington she took a man’s 
interest in journalism and did more than 
a man’s share of the work on the college 
publications. Following graduation she 
became city editor of the Bremerton 
Searchlight, and spent her spare time 
writing articles for the Pacific Naval 
Monthly and also in whipping navy yard 
stories into shape for the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer. Inasmuch as the town of 
Bremerton is maintained largely by the 
navy yard, Miss Dill’s work brought her 
in constant contact with yard officials 
and navy officers. She soon obtained 
a great fund of technical information 
which she is now using to advantage. 
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Fifty years on the job as a newspaperman, 


SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 





Daniel Logan, of Hawaii, took his last vacation 


thirty-three years ago, from the mainland to Honolulu in a windjammer. 


His head is an encyclopedia of the islands 


Later, when the United States entered 
into the war, E. J. Friedlander, president 
and treasurer of the Naval Publishing 
Company, which publishes the magazine, 
received his commission as ensign for 
radio duty in the Naval Reserves. Miss 
Dill was named editor and has continued 
as correspondent for the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer. Cart H. Getz. 
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Sundown on Angel!’ When the 
flaring-mouthed megaphones in_ the 
crows-nests swept the huge semi-circle 
of seats with this announcement, thirty 
thousand people cheered right lustily, 
for it meant that the picturesque Indian 
buckaroo had been selected by the 
judges to ride in the finals for the bronco- 
busting championship of the world, and 
Sundown was a favorite with the crowd. 

Four times before he had ridden for 
this honor at the annual Pendleton 
Round-up and twice before he had been 
selected for the finals. But the nearest 
he came to winning was in Ig15 when he 
was awarded third honors. At this, the 
1916 Round-up, he had been pitted 
against more than one hundred of the 
best bucking horse riders of the western 
range-lands and it was something of a feat 
to be selected for the third time to ride in 
the finals of the three-day elimination 
contest. 

To compete with him in the finals the 
judges had selected Rufus Rollins of 
Claremore, Oklahoma, fresh from tri- 
umphs in New York City, Kansas City 
and a half dozen other places, and Bronco 
Bob Hall of Pocatello, Idaho, one of the 
best cowboys of that cowboy-producing 
state. The three premier bucking horses 


of the west, Long Tom, Angel and Speed- 
ball, makers and unmakers of champions 
all, had been saved for the supreme test. 
The three buckaroos drew for mounts. 
The Indian secured Angel, a powerful bay, 
Rollins drew Long Tom, king of outlaws, 
and Hall drew Speedball of aristocratic 
build and temperament. 

Sundown, who had ridden himself into 
favor in the preliminaries and semi-finals, 
was first up. He used his old saddle 
which was devoid of the helpful bucking 
rolls permitted by the rules. When the 
blindfold was removed from Angel’s eyes 
and the big animal lurched high in the 
air, the Indian snatched off his big som- 
brero and, waving it aloft, with body 
straight up in the saddle and “scratching” 
the pitching, plunging, pin-wheeling dy- 
namo of horse-flesh, he proved that 1t was 
not luck that had placed him in the 
finish. Only one other cowboy had ever 
“scratched” Angel and he had _ been 
returned a champion. 

When the announcers proclaimed him 
winner to the crowd, a mighty cheering 
attested the popularity of the decision. 
And, when the old Indian, seated in his 
$350 prize saddle, galloped slowly about 
the track he was given an ovation such 
as few men ever receive and such as a 
king or president might envy. 

Jackson Sundown,. the first and only 
Indian to wear-the title of champion 
bronco buster of the world, is no ordinary, 
everyday reservation Indian. He does 
not belong to the latter-day variety of 
native American despite the fact that he 
has learned to till his own soil. He has 
seen the snows of more than fifty winters 
and his life has been a connecting link 
between the old order of things and the 
new for his people. He is a blood nephew 


of the great Chief Joseph who led the Nez 
Perces in their historic resistance of gov- 
ernment orders to move them from the 
valley that had been the tribal home for 
generations. Sundown himself, as a boy 
of eleven, took part in that campaign 
which has been pronounced the most 
masterly ever directed by an Indian. He 
wears the scars of two bullet wounds 
received while defending the rights of his 
people. He is the Indian ideal, and has 
posed as a model for several pieces of 
Indian sculpture. 

Sundown will never ride in another 
bucking contest. He was twice the age 
of nearly all his competitors last year, a 
fact that makes his victory all the more 
remarkable, for bronco busting is a young 
man’s game. ‘The championship this 
year was won by Enos ‘‘Yakima’’ Can- 
nutt, twenty-one years old. 

Mere R. CHESSMAN. 


Ue ach 
be LOGAN of Hawaii has cele- 


brated his fiftieth anniversary as a 
newspaperman, and he’s still taking an 
active part in the game, being a lively 
employee on Honolulu’s up-to-the-minute 
afternoon paper. ‘Uncle Dan’s” shrewd, 
kind eyes behind their thick glasses have 
looked on many a change in the news- 
paper business since he first entered it 
when a boy of fifteen in Nova Scotia. 
Then, as apprentice printer, he was re- 
quired to have all the qualifications of a 
desk editor. That he had them was 
proven by the fact that four years later 
he was made foreman of the same shop 
in which he had served his apprentice- 
ship. Since that time he has been every- 
thing from cub reporter to managing 
editor and owner and publisher of his 
own sheet. 

The longest vacation that Logan ever 
had from his labors was when he made 
the trip from the mainland to Honolulu 
thirty-three years ago on a windjammer. 
As soon as he reached the Paradise of the 
Pacific, then the capital of the kingdom 
of Hawaii, he went to work again—and 
he hasn’t stopped since. In the days of 
the prodigal monarch, King Kalakau, he 
was very close to the throne, and he knows 
more about the real reason for the over- 
throw of the monarchy under Queen 
Liliuokalani than he will tell, even to this 
day. Indeed, very little happened in the 
stormy period from 1891 to 1898 that 
Dan Logan didn’t know about. During 
those seven years he saw a king buried, 
a queen crowned and later dethroned and 
imprisoned in her own castle, and a king- 
dom become a republic, which, in turn, 
willingly sacrificed its independence to 
become part of another country. Since 
then he has seen the land of his adoption 
regain much of its lost independence, so 
that now it is a territory to be reckoned 
with in the great sisterhood of the United 
States. And all that time he has lived 
up to his ideal of what a newspaperman 
should be—fearless, truthful, unpreju- 
diced, kind, favoring no individual un- 
duly, “knocking” no individual nor cause 
unnecessarily. 

Such is Dan Logan, dean of newspaper- 
men in Hawaii, and a winner in the endu- 
rance test for newspapermen in_ the 
United States. Fifty years’ continual 
service to his credit—and still working. 

Jean West Maury. 











Mr. Tubbs produced the original agreement of the members of the expedition. 
which I relinquished all claim on any treasure recovered by the party. 


Beneath their signatures he had inscribed a sort of codicil by 
I signed the clause in a bold and defiant hand 





Spanish Doubloons 


The Expedition Arrives at the Island and Begins Its Search 
for the Cave With Two Mouths 


By Camilla E. L. Kenyon 


This is the personal narrative of Miss Virginia Harding, who doesn't believe in the treasure. She 7s bent on protecting 
her Aunt Jane, who has been induced to fnance Miss Violet Higglesby-Browne's search for pirate gold on an island of 


the Pacific. At the moment at which this, the second instalment, opens, a cry rings through the ship which is bearing’ 


DROPPED my book and ran on 
deck. Everyone else was already 
there. I joined the row at the rail, 
indifferent, for the moment, to the 
fact that to display so much interest in 
their ridiculous island involved a descent 


the party to the island: ‘‘Land ho!”’ 


from my pinnacle. Indeed, the chill 
altitude of pinnacles never agrees with 
me for long at a time, so that I am 
obliged to descend at intervals to breathe 
the air on the common level. 

The great gleaming orb of the tropic 


moon was blinding as the sun. Away 
to the faint translucent line of the hori- 
zon rolled an infinity of shining sea. 
Straight ahead rose a dark conical mass. 
It was the mountainous shape of 


Leeward Island. 
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Everybody was craning to get a clearer 
view. ‘Hail, isle of Fortune!”’ exclaimed 
Miss Browne. I think my aunt would 
not have been surprised if it had begun to 
rain doubloons upon the deck. 

“T bet we don’t put it over some on 
them original Argonaut fellers, hey?” 
cried Mr. Tubbs. 

Higher and higher across the skyline 
cut the dark crest of the island as the 
freighter steamed valiantly ahead. She 
had a manner all her own of progressing 
by a series of headlong lunges, followed 
by a nerve-racking pause before she 
found her equilibrium again. But she 
managed to wallow forward at a good 
gait, and the island grew clearer mo- 
mently. Sheer and formidable from the 
sea rose a line of black cliffs, and above 
them a single peak threw its shadow 
far across the water. Faintly we made 
out the white line of the breakers foam- 
ing at the foot of the cliffs. 

We coasted slowly along, looking for 
the mouth of the little bay. Meanwhile 
we had collected our belongings, and 
stood grouped about the deck, ready for 
the first thrilling plunge into adventure. 
My aunt and Miss Browne had tied 
huge green veils over their cork helmets, 
and were clumping about in tremendous 
hobnailed boots. I could not hope to 
rival this severely military get-up, but 
I had a biue linen skirt and a white middy, 
and trusted that my small stock of similar 
garmeits would last out our time on the 
island. All the luggage I was allowed 
to take was in a traveling bag and a 
gunnysack, obligingly donated by the 
cook. Speaking of cooks, I found we had 
one of our own along, a coal-black negro 
with grizzled wool, an unctuous voice, 
and the manners of an old-school family 
retainer. So far as I know, his name 
was Cookie. I suppose he had received 
another once from his sponsors in baptism, 
but if so, it was buried in oblivion. 


OW a narrow gleaming gap appeared 

in the wall of cliffs, and the freighter 
whistled and lay to. There began a bustle 
at the davits, and shouts of “Lower 
away!” and for the first time it swept over 
me that we were to be put ashore in 
boats. Simultaneously this fact swept 
over Aunt Jane, and I think also over 
Miss Browne, for I saw her fling one 
wild glance around, as though in search 
of some impossible means of retreat. But 
she took the blow in a grim silence, while 
Aunt Jane burst out in lamentation. 
She would not, could not go in a boat. 
She had heard all her life that small 
boats were most unsafe. A little girl 
had been drowned in a lake near where 
she was visiting once through going in a 
boat. Why didn’t the captain sail right 
up to the island as she had expected and 
put us ashore? Even at Panama with 
only a little way togo she had felt it suicidal 
—here it was not to be thought of. 

But the preparations for this desperate 
step went on apace, and no one heeded 
Aunt Jane but Mr. Tubbs, who had 
hastened to succor beauty in distress, 
and mingled broken exhortations to 
courage with hints that if his opinion had 
been attended to all would be well. 

Then Aunt Jane clutched at Mr. 
Shaw’s coat lapel as he went by, and he 
stopped long enough to explain patiently 
that vessels of the freighter’s size could 
not enter the bay, and that there really 
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was no danger, and that Aunt 
Jane might wait if she liked 
till the last boat, as it would 
take several trips to transter 
us and our baggage. I sup- 
posed of course that this 
would include me, and stood 
leaning on the rail, watching 
the first boat, with Mr. Shaw, 
Captain Magnus and the cook, 
fade to a dark speck on the 
water, when Mr. Vane appeared 


at my elbow. 

“Ready, Miss Harding? 
You are to go in the next boat, 
with me. I asked especially.” 

“Oh, thanks!’ I cried fer- 
vently. He would be much 
nicer than Mr. Tubbs to cling 
to as I went down—indeed, he 
was so tall that if it were at all 
a shallow place I might use 
him as a stepping-stone and 
survive. [I hoped drowning 
men didn’t gurgle very much 
—meanwhile Mr. Vane had 
disappeared over the side, and 
a sailor was lifting me and 
setting my reluctant feet on 
the strands of the ladder. 

“Goodby, auntie!” I cried, as 
I began the descent. “Don’t 
blame yourself too much. 
Everybody has to go some 
time, you know, and they say 
drowning’s easy.” 

With a stifled cry Aunt Jane 
forsook Mr. Tubbs and flew 
to the rail. I was already 
out of reach. 

“Oh, Virginia!’ she wailed. 
“Oh, my dear child! If it 
should be the last parting!” 

“Give my jewelry and things 
to Bess’s baby!” I found 
strength to call back. What 
with the wallowing of the 
steamer and the natural in- 
stability of ropeladders I 
seemed a mere atom tossed 
about in a swaying, reeling 
universe. What will Aunt Jane 
do? flashed through my mind, 
and I wished I had waited to 
see. Then the arms of the Honorable 
Mr. Vane received me. The strong 
rowers bent their backs, and the boat 
shot out over the mile or two of bright 
water between us and the island. Great 
slow swells lifted us. We dipped with a 
soothing, cradle-like motion. I forgot 
to be afraid, in the delight of the warm 
wind that fanned our cheeks, of the moon- 
beams that on the crest of every ripple 
were splintered to a thousand dancing 
lights. I forgot fear, forgot Miss Higgles- 
by-Browne, forgot the harshness of the 
Scotch character. 


“Oh, glorious, glorious!” I cried to 
Cuthbert Vane. 

“Not so dusty, eh?” he came back in 
their ridiculous English slang. Now an 
American would have said some Little 
old moon that! We certainly have 
our points of superiority. 


Aq round the island white charging 
lines of breakers foamed on ragged 
half-seen reefs. You saw the flash of 
foam leaping half the height of the black 
cliffs. ‘The thunder of the surf was in 
our ears, now rising to wild clamor, 
fierce, hungry, menacing, now dying to 


—— = = — — ~ 
Through the dawn twilight Mr. Shaw and Cuthbert Vane 


Miss Browne and 





a vast broken mutter. Now our boat felt 
the lift of the great shoreward rollers, 
and sprang forward like a living thing. 
The other boat, empty of all but the 
rowers and returning from the island to 
the ship, passed us with a hail. We 
steered warily away from a wild welter 
of foam at the end of a long point, and 
shot beyond it on the heave of a great 
swell into quiet water. We were in the 
little bay under the shadow of the 
frowning cliffs. 

At the head of the bay, a quarter of a 
mile away, lay a broad white beach 
shining under the moon. At the edge of 
dark woods beyond a fire burned redly. 
It threw into relief the black moving 
shapes of men upon the sand. The waters 
of the cove broke upon the beach in a 
white lacework of foam. 

Straight for the sand the sailors drove 
the boat. She struck it with a jar, 
grinding forward heavily. The men 
sprang overboard, wading halfway to the 
waist. And the arms of the Honorable 
Cuthbert Vane had snatched me up and 
were bearing me safe and dry to shore. 

The sailors hauled on the _ boat, 


dragging it up the beach, and I saw 
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appeared, each staggering up the steep foam-swept strand under a struggling burden. 
my aunt continued to shriek 


the Scotchman lending thema hand. The 
hard dry sand was crunching under 
the heels of Mr. Vane. I wriggled 
a little and Apollo, who had grown ab- 
sent-minded apparently, set me down. 

Mr. Shaw approached and the two 
men greeted each other in their off-hand 
British way. As we couldn’t, well, under 
the circumstances, maintain a beeen of 
mutual invisibility, Mr. Shaw, with a 
certain obvious hesitation, turned to me. 

“Only lady passenger, eh? Hope you’re 
not ‘wet through. Cookie’s making 
coffee over yonder.” 

“I say, Shaw,” cried the beautiful 
youth enthusiastically, “Miss Harding’s 
the most ripping sport, you know! Not 
the least nervous about the trip, I assure 
you.” 

“T was,” I announced, moved to de- 
fiance by the neighborhood of Mr. Shaw. 
“Before we started I was so afraid that 
if you had listened you might have 
heard my teeth chattering. But I had 
at least the comforting thought that 
if I did go to my end it would not be 
simply in pursuit of sordid gain!” 

“And indeed that was almost a waste 
of noble sentiment under the circum- 


stances,” answered the dour Scot, with 
the fleeting shadow of an enraging smile. 
“Such disappointingly calm weather as it 
is! See that Miss Harding has some 
coffee, Bert.” 

I promised myself, as I went with Mr. 
Vane toward the fire, that some day I 
would find the weapon that would pene- 
trate the Scotchman’s armor—and would 
use it mercilessly. 


OOKIE, in his white attire and with 

his black shining face and ivory teeth 
gleaming in the ruddy firelight, looked like 
a converted cannibal—perhaps won from 
his errors by one of Mr. Vane’s missionary 
Johnnies. He received us with unctuous 
warmth. 

“Well, now, ’clar to goodness if it ain’t 
the li’lle lady! How come you git ashore 
all dry lak you is? Yes, sah, Cookie’ I 
git you-all some’n hot immejusly.” 
He wafted me with stately gestures to a 
seat on an overturned iron kettle, and 
served my coffee with an air appropriate 
to mahogany and plate. It was some- 
thing to see him wait on Cuthbert Vane. 
As Cookie told me later, in the course of 
our rapidly developing friendship, “dat 


Even after they were safely deposited on the sand, 


young gemmun am sure one ob de 
quality.” To indicate the certainty of 
Cookie’s instinct, Miss Higglesby-Browne 
was never more to him than “dat pusson,” 
and the cold aloofness of his manner 
toward her, which yet never sank to 
impertinence, would have done credit to 
a duke. 

On the beach Mr. Shaw, Captain 
Magnus and the sailors were toiling, 
unloading and piling up stores. Rather 
laggingly, Apollo joined them. I was 
glad, for a heavy fatigue was stealing 
over me. Cookie, taking note of my 
sagging head, brought me somebody’s 
dunnage bag for a “pillow. I felt him 
drawing a tarpaulin over me as I sank 
into bottomless depths of sleep. 

I opened my eyes to the dying stars. 
The moon had set. Black shapes of 
tree and boulder loomed portentous 
through the ashen dimness that precedes 
the dawn. I heard men shouting, ‘Here 
she comes!’ “Stand by to lend a hand!” 
In haste I scrambled up and tore for the 
beach. I must witness the landing of 
Aunt Jane. 

“Where are they, where are they?” I 
demanded, rubbing my sleepy eyes. 
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“Why didn’t you stay by the fire and 
have your nap out?” asked Mr. Shaw, in 
a tone which seemed to have forgotten 
for the moment to be frigid—perhaps 
because I hadn’t yet waked up enough 
to have my quills in good prickling order. 

“Nap? Do you think that for all the 
treasure ever buried by a pirate I would 
miss the spectacle of Aunt Jane and 
Miss Browne arriving? I expect it to 
compensate me for all I have suffered 
on this trip so far.” 

“See what it is, Bert,” exclaimed the 
Scotchman, “to have a truly gentle and 
forgiving nature—how it brings its own 
reward. I’m afraid you and I miss a 
great deal in life, lad.” 

The beautiful youth pondered this. 

“T don’t know,” he replied, “what 
you say sounds quite fit and proper 
for the parson, and all that, of course, 
but I fancy you are a bit out in supposing 
that Miss Harding is so forgiving, old 
man.” 

“T didn’t know that you thought so 
badly of me, too!” I said timidly. I 
couldn’t help it—the temptation was too 
great. 

“1? Oh;. . really," now, — your cant 
think that!” Through the dusk I saw 
that he was flushing hotly. 

“Lad,” said the Scotchman in a 
suddenly harsh voice, “lend a hand with 
this rope, will you?’ And in the dusk I 
turned away to hide my triumphant smiles. 
I had found the weak spot of my foe— 
as Mr. Tubbs might have said, I was 
wise to Achilles’s heel. 


ND now through the dawn-twilight 

that lay upon the cove the boat drew 
near that bore Mr. Tubbs and his fair 
charges. I saw the three cork helmets 
grouped together in the stern. Then the 
foaming fringe of wavelets caught the 
boat, hurled it forward, seemed all but 
to engulf it. Out leaped the sailors. Out 
leaped Mr. Tubbs, and disappeared at once 
beneath the waves. Shrill and prolonged 
tose the shrieks of my aunt and Miss 
Higglesby-Browne. Valiantly Mr. Shaw 
and Cuthbert Vane had rushed into the 
deep. Each now appeared staggering up 
the steep, foam-swept strand under a 
struggling burden. Even after they were 
safely deposited on the sand, Miss Browne 
and my aunt continued to shriek. 

“Save, save Mr. Tubbs!” implored 
Aunt Jane. 

But Mr. Tubbs, overlooked by all but 
this thoughtful friend, had  cannily 
saved himself. He advanced upon us 
dripping. 

“A close call!’ he sang out cheer- 
fully. “Thought one time old Nep had 
got a strangle-hold all right. Thinks I, 
I guess there’ll be something doing when 
Wall Street gets this news—that old H.H. 
is food for the finny denizens of the 
deep!” 

“Such an event, Mr. Tubbs,” pro- 
nounced Violet, who had recovered her 
form with surprising swiftness, “might 
well have sent its vibrations through the 
financial arteries of the world!” 

“It would have been most—most 
shocking!” quavered poor Aunt Jane with 
feeling. She was piteously striving to 
extricate herself from the folds of the 
green veil. 

I came to her assistance. 
plump little woman was 
from head to foot. 


The poor 
trembling 
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“Tt was a most—unusual experience,” 
she told me as I unwound her. ‘“Prob- 
ably extremely—unifying to the soul- 
forces and all that, as Miss Browne says, 
but for the moment—unsettling. Is my 
helmet on straight, dear? I think it is a 
little severe for my type of face, don’t 
you? There was a sweet little hat in a 
Fifth Avenue shop—simple and yet so 
chic. I thought it just the thing, but 
Miss Browne said no, helmets were always 
worn—cottee?, Oh, my dear child, how 
thankful I shall be!” 

And Aunt Jane clung to me as of yore 
as I led her up the beach. 


V 


HEN in my tender years J was 

taken to the matinee, usually the 
most thrilling feature of the spectacle 
to me was the scene depicted on the 
drop-curtain. 1° know not why only 
the decorators of drop-curtains are in- 
spired to create landscapes of such 
strange enchantment, of a beauty which 
not alone beguiles the senses—I speak 
from the standpoint of the ten-year- 
old—but throws wide to fancy the gate 
of dreams. Directly I was seated—in 
the body—and had had my hat taken 
off and been told not to wriggle, I 
vaulted airily over the unconscious 
audience, over an orchestra engaged in 
tuning up, and was lost in the marvelous 
landscape of the drop-curtain. The ad- 
ventures which I had there put to shame 
any which the raising of the curtain 
permitted to be seen upon the stage. 

I had never hoped to recover in this 
prosaic world my long-lost paradise of 
the drop-curtain, but morning revealed 
it to me here on Leeward Island. Here 
was the feathery foliage, the gushing 
springs, the gorgeous flowers of that en- 
chanted land. And here were the soft 
and intoxicating perfumes that I had 
imagined in my curtain landscape. 

Leeward Island measures roughly four 
miles across from east to west by three 
from north to south. The core of the 
island is the peak, rising to a height of 
nearly three thousand feet. At its base 
on three sides lies a plateau, its edges 
gnawed away by the sea to the underlying 
rocky skeleton. On the southeastern 
quarter the peak drops by a series of 
great precipices straight into the sea. 

Back from the cove stretches a little 
hollow, its floor rising gently to the level 
of the plateau. Innumerable clear springs 
which burst from the mountain converge 
to a limpid stream, which winds through 
the hollow to fall into the little bay. 
All the plateau and much of the peak 
are clothed with woods, a_ beautiful 
bright green against the sapphire of sea 
and sky. High above all other growth 
wave the feathery tops of the cocoa- 
palms, which flourish here luxuriantly. 
You saw them in their thousands, slender 
and swaying, tossing all together in the 
light sea-wind their crowns of nodding 
plumes. 

The palms were nowhere more abun- 
dant than in the hollow by the cove where 
our camp was made, and their size and 
the regularity of their order spoke of 
cultivation. Guavas, oranges and lemons 
grew here too, and many _ beautiful 
banana-palms. The rank forest growth 
had been so thoroughly cleared out that 
it had not yet eeu except stealthily 
in the shape of brilliant-flowered creepers 





which wound their sinuous way from tree 
to tree, like fair Delilahs striving to over- 
come arboreal Samsons by their wiles. 
They were rankest beside the stream, 
which ran at one edge of the hollow under 
the rise of the plateau. 

At the side of the clearing toward 
the stream stood a hut, built of cocoa- 
palm logs. Its roof of palm-thatch had 
been scattered by storms. Nearer the 
stream on a bench were an old decaying 
washtub and a board. A broken frying- 
pan and a rusty axe-head lay in the grass. 

[In the hut itself was a rude bedstead, 
a small table, and a cupboard made of 
boxes. I was excited at first, and fancied 
we had come upon the dwelling of a 
marooned pirate. Without taking the 
trouble to combat this opinion, Mr. Shaw 
explained to Cuthbert Vane that a copra 
gatherer had once lived here, and that 
the place must have yielded such a profit 
that he was only surprised to find it 
deserted now. Behind his cool, unem- 
phatic speech I sensed an ironic zest in 
the destruction of my pirate. 

After their thrilling experience of 
being ferried from the Rufus Smith to 
the island, my aunt and Miss Browne 
had been easily persuaded to dispose 
themselves for naps. Aunt Jane, how- 
ever, could not be at rest until Mr. 
Tubbs had been restored by a cordial 
which she extracted with much effort 
from the depths of her handbag. He 
partook with gravity and the rolled up 
eyes of gratitude, and retired grimacing 
to comfort himself from a private bottle 
of his own. 


HE boats of the Rufus Smith had de- 

parted from the island, and our rela- 
tions with humanity were severed. The 
thought of our isolation awed and fas- 
cinated me as | sat meditatively upon a 
keg of nails watching the miracle of the 
tropic dawn. The men were hard at 
work with bales and boxes, except Mr. 
Tubbs, who gave advice. It must have 
been valuable advice, for he assured 
everybody that a word from his lips had 
invariably been enough to make Wall 
Street sit up and take notice. But it is a 
far cry from Wall Street to Leeward 
Island. Mr. Tubbs, ignored, sought 
refuge with me at last, and pointed 
out the beauties of Aroarer as she rose 
from the embrace of Neptune. 

‘“‘Aroarer Borealis, to be accurate,” he 
explained, “but they didn’t use parties’ 
surnames much in pide: times.” 

The glad cry of breakfast put an end 
to Mr. Tubbs’s exposition of mythology. 

So does dull reality clog the feet of 
dreams that it proved impossible to 
begin the day by digging up the treasure. 
Camp had to be arranged, for folk must 
eat and sleep even with the wealth of 
the Indies to be had for the turning of a 
sod. The cabin was reroofed and set 
apart as the bower of Aunt Jane and 
Miss Browne. I declined to make a 
third in this sanctuary. You could tell 
by looking at her that Violet was the sort 
of person who would inevitably sleep out 
loud. 

“Hang me up in a tree or anywhere,” 
I insisted, and it ended by my having a 
tarpaulin shelter rigged up in a group of 
cocoa-palms. 

Among our eatliest discoveries on the 
island was one regrettable from the 
point of view of romance, though rich in 
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practical advantages; the woods were 
the abode of numerous wild pigs. This is 
not to write a new chapter on the geo- 
graphical distribution of the pig, for they 
were of the humdrum domestic variety, 
and had doubtless appertained to the 
copra gatherer’s establishment. But 
you should have seen how clean, how 
seemly, how self-respecting were our 
Leeward Island pigs to realize how pro- 
foundly the pig of Christian lands is a 
debased and slandered animal. ‘These 
quadrupeds would have strengthened 
Jean Jacques’s belief in the primitive 
virtue of man before civilization de- 
bouched him. And I shall always para- 
phrase the familiar line to read: ‘‘When 
wild in woods the noble porker ran.” 

Aunt Jane had been dreadfully alarmed 
by the pigs, and wanted to keep me 
immured in the cabin o’ nights so that 
I would not be eaten. But nothing less 
than a Bengal tiger would have driven 
me to such extremity. 

“Though if a pig should eat me,” I 
suggested, “you might mark him to 
avoid becoming a cannibal at second 
hand. I should hate to think of you, 
Aunt Jane, as the family tomb!” 

“Virginia, you are most unfeeling,” said 
Aunt Jane, getting pink about the eyelids. 

“Ah, I didn’t know you Americans 
went in much for family tombs?” re- 
marked the beautiful youth interestedly. 

“No, we do our best to keep out of 
them,” I assured him, and he walked off 
meditatively revolving this. 


E the beautiful youth had been beau- 
tiful on shipboard, in the informal 
costume he affected on the island he was 
more splendid still. His white cotton 
shirt and trousers showed him lithe and 
lean and muscular. His bared arms and 
chest were like cream solidified to flesh. 
Instead of his nose peeling like common 
noses in the hot salt air, every kiss of 
the sun only gave his skin a warmer, 
richer glow. With his striped silk sash 
of red and blue about his waist, and his 
crown of ambrosial chestnut curls—a 
development due to the absence of a 
barber—it would not have needed an 
especially guileless savage to take the 
Honorable Cuthbert Vane for the island’s 
god. 

Camp was made in the early hours of 
the day. Then came luncheon, prepared 
with skill by Cookie, and eaten from a 
table of packing-cases laid in the shade. 
Afterwards everyone, hot and weary, re- 
tired for a siesta. It was now the cool 
as well as the dry season on the island, 
yet the heat of the sun at midday was 
terrific. But the temperature brought us 
neither illness nor even any great degree 
of lassitude. Always around the island 
blew the faint cooling breath of the sea. 
No marsh or stagnant water bred insect 
pests or fever. Every day while we were 
there the men worked hard, and grew 
lean and sun-browned, and thrived on 
it. Not a drop of rain fell, nor did any 
cloud veil the sky. All day long the hot 
white glare beat down, and all night long 
the stars shone gloriously. And forever 
the sea sang a low muttering bass to the 
faint threnody of the wind in the palms. 

On this first day we gathered in the 
cool of the afternoon about our table of 
packing-boxes for an event which even 
I, whose role was that of skeptic, found 
exciting. Miss Browne was at last to 
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produce her map and reveal the secret of 
the island. So far, except in general 
terms, she had imparted it to no one. 
Everybody, in coming along, had been 
buying a pig in a poke—though to be 
sure Aunt Jane had paid for it. The 
Scotchman, Cuthbert Vane had told me 
incidentally, had insured himself against 
loss by demanding a retaining fee before- 
hand. Somehow my opinion, both of his 
honesty and of his intelligence, had 
risen since | knew this. As to Cuthbert 
Vane, he had come purely in a spirit of 
adventure, and had paid his own ex- 
penses from the start. 

However, now the great moment was 
at hand. But before it comes, I will 
here set down the treasure-story of Lee- 
ward Island, as I gathered it later, 
a little here and there, and pieced it 
together into a coherent whole through 
many dreaming hours. 


N 1820, the city of Lima in Peru being 

threatened by the revolutionaries under 
Bolivar and San Martin, cautious folk 
began to take thought for their posses- 
sions. To send them out upon the high 
seas under a foreign flag seemed to offer 
the best hope of safety, and soon there 
was more gold afloat on the Pacific than 
at any time since the sailing of the 
great plate-galleons of the seventeenth 
century. Captain Sampson, of the 
brig Bonny Lass, found himself with a 
passenger for nowhere in particular in 
the shape of a certain Spanish merchant 
of great wealth, reputed custodian of the 
private funds of the bishop of Lima. 
This gentleman brought with him, be- 
sides some scanty personal baggage—for 
he took ship in haste—a great iron-bound 
chest. Four stout sailors of the Bonny 
Lass staggered under the weight of it. 

The Bonny Lass cruised north along 
the coast, the passenger desiring to put 
in at Panama in the hope that word might 
reach him there of quieter times at home. 
But somewhere off Ecuador on a dark 
and starless night the merchant of Lima 
vanished overboard—“‘and what could 
you expect,” asked Captain Sampson in 
effect, “when a lubber like him would 
stay on deck in a gale?’ Strange to say 
the merchant’s body-servant met the 
fate of the heedless also. 

Shrugging his shoulders at the care- 
lessness of passengers, Captain Sampson 
bore away to Leeward Island, perhaps 
from curiosity to see this old refuge of 
the buccaneers, where the spoils of the 
sack of Guayaquil were said to have 
been buried. Who knows but that he too 
was bent on treasure-seeking? Be that as 
it may, the little brig found her way into 
the bay on the northeast side of the 
island, where she anchored. Water was 
needed, and there is refreshment in 
tropic fruits after a diet of salt horse and 
hardtack. So all hands had a holiday 
ashore, where the captain did not dis- 
dain to join them. Only he went apart, 
and had other occupation than swarming 
up the palms for cocoanuts. 

One fancies, then, a moonless night, 
a crew sleeping off double grog, generously 
allowed them by the captain; a boat 
putting off from the Bonny Lass, in which 
were captain, mate, and one Bill Halli- 
well, able seaman, aman of mighty muscle; 
and as freight an object large, angular and 
ponderous, so that the boat lagged heavily 
beneath the rowers’ strokes. 
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Later, Bill, the simple seaman, grows 
presumptuous on the strength of this 
excursion with his betters. It is a word 
and a blow with the captain of the Bonny 
Lass, and Bill is conveniently disposed 
of. Dead, as well as living, he serves the 
purpose of the captain, but of that later. 


[sae sailed the Bonny Lass, sailing 
once for all out of the story. As for 
Captain Sampson, there is a long gap in 
his history, hazily filled by the story of 
his having been lieutenant to Benito 
Bonito, and one of the two survivors 
when Bonito’s black flag was brought 
down by the British frigate Espiegle. 
But sober history knows nothing of him 
until he reappears years Jater, an aged 
and broken man, in a back street of 
Bristol. Here was living a_ certain 
Hopperdown, who had been boatswain on 
the Bonny Lass at the time that she so 
regrettably lost her passengers over- 
board. He too had been at Leeward 
Island, and may have somewhat won- 
dered and questioned as to the happenings 
during the brig’s brief stay there. He 
saw and recognized his old_ skipper 
hobbling along the Bristol quays, and 
perhaps from pity took the shabby crea- 
ture home with him. Hopperdown dealt 
in sailor’s slops, and had a snug room or 
two behind the shop. Here for awhile the 
former Captain Sampson dwelt, and after 
a swift illness here he died. With the 
hand of death upon him, his grim lips 
at last gave up their secret. With stiffen- 
ing fingers he traced a rough map, to 
refresh Hopperdown’s memory after the 
lapse of time since either had seen the 
wave-beaten clitfs of Leeward Island. For 
Captain Sampson had never been able to 
return to claim the treasure which he 
had left to Bill Halliwell’s silent guardian- 
ship. Somehow he had lost his own 
vessel, and there would be rumors about, 
no doubt, which would make it difficult 
for him to get another. If he had, in- 
deed, sailed with Bonito, he had kept his 
secret from his formidable commander. 
Even as he had dealt with Bill Halliwell, 
so might Bonito deal by him—or at least 
the lion’s share must be yielded to the 
pirate captain. And the passion of Cap- 
tain Sampson’s life had come to be his 
gold—his hidden hoard on far-off Lee- 
ward Island. It was his, now, all his. 
The only other who knew its hiding- 
place, his former mate, had been killed 
in Havana in a tavern brawl. The 
secret of the bright, unattainable treasure 
was all the captain’s own. He dreamed 
of the doubloons, gloated over them, 
longed for them with a ceaseless gnawing 
passion of desire. And in the end he 
died, in Hopperdown’s little shop in the 
narrow Bristol by-street. 

Hopperdown, an aging man himself, 
and in his humble way contented, fell 
straightway victim to the gold-virus. He 
sold all he had, and bought passage in a 
sailing ship for Valparaiso, trusting that 
once so far on the way he would find 
means to accomplish the rest. But the 
raging of the fever in his thin old blood 
brought him to his bed, and the ship 
sailed without him. Before she was mid- 
way in the Atlantic Hopperdown was 
dead. 

The old man died in the house of a 
niece, to whom by way of legacy he left his 
map. For the satisfaction of his anxious 

(Continued on page 54) 
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He is the greatest swimmer of modern times. 





The qualitics which make him supreme in the water are essential to mastery of the air. 


He leaps from the waves to the clouds at the call of his country 


“Notonecta Ross 


The Most Successful of Human Submarines in Time of Peace 
Takes to Aviation at the Call of War 


AVE you ever observed the Noto- 
necta (most people call him the 
“back- -swimmer’ or the “‘water 
boatman’’) swimming in quiet 
pools, apparently on his back, rowing him- 
self dextrously through the water with a 
tiny pair of oars? And have you ever seen 
the Notonecta, taken out of the water and 
placed in the sun, turn over and spread 
his dried wings in soaring flight? Well, 
Norman Ross, aquatic champion, is a sort 
of human Notonecta. 
In the piping times of peace, when the 
great god Sport held undisputed sway 
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By Robin Baily 
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in the newspapers, Norman Ross was a 


submarine, the greatest human_ sub- 
marine the white race has _ produced. 
Something nifty and nautical might, 


therefore, have been expected to appeal 
to him, when the war bugles rang out 
their irresistible appeal to American man- 
hood. But like so many of the other 
leading athletes of the country, Ross 


chose aviation. At the hour when this 
magazine went to press he had not yet 
gone up for the physical examination, 
which is the most exacting trial of mental 
and physical efficiency ever devised by 
man. He had, however, been subjected 
to the ordeal unofficially on several oc- 
casions by friends already in the Corps, 
and each time triumphantly coped with 
the curious accumulation of tests of the 
nervous system, muscles and mind that 
have been evolved by the military 
physicians as the result of the air fight- 
ing in the Great War. 


















“Notonecta”’ Ross: 


Robin Baily 





Until now his flights through the air have been made from the highest of diving platforms. 


muscle to far greater heights in a far nobler cause 


An athlete cannot shatter half the 
statistics in the Book of Records without 
being more or less satisfactory in body, 
heart and brain. And it is a curious fact 
that some of the more exotic qualities 
most essential to the captain of the battle 
plane are also required by the modern 
swimmer. ‘The most important of these 
is an exquisite sense of equilibrium. Like 
the unerring eye of the great tennis or 
baseball player, this gift comes to a man 
at birth or not at all. All successful 
swimmers of the modern crawl stroke— 
evolved by the scientific coaches of 


street-crossing in Seattle by soaring a thousand feet above them in a hydro-airplane. 


Most old ladies dread the confusion of traffic in crowded city streets. 


Australia, and later discovered to have 
been swum for ages by the Hawaiian 
Islanders—must possess a subconscious 
sense of balance. ‘““The crawl” as prac- 
ticed by champions of the day, like 
Ross, ‘Duke’ Kahanomoku and “Ludy”’ 
Langer, is as deftly delicate an art as 
walking the tight rope. That is why no 
leading swimmer has so far failed to 
negotiate what one of them termed 
“the wire entanglements of the medical 
guys.” 

Norman Ross enjoyed an additional 
advantage not possessed by many of the 











“Grandma” Mallett, eighty-four years young, avoided the dangers of 
“One might as well be out of the world 
as out of fashion,” remarked “Grandma” as they came down lightly upon the waters of Lake Washington 


Now he plans to take his 6 feet 2 of 


champion swimmers, large experience as 
a diver. Most of the men who race in the 
waters avoid as a pestilence the spring 
board, with its tendency to dispense 
minor accidents. But Ross is fascinated 
with the art, and, if he was not a creator 
of world’s records over the middle 
distances, would have been among the 
most celebrated divers. 

His “Swan Dive’ has thrown the 
“sob-sisters” of the sporting pages into 
polysyllabic ecstacies, and it is undoubt- 
edly a polished performance. ‘To the 

(Continued on page 72) 





“All that 


remains of what was once a thing, throbbing, vital, of brain and brawn the Kaiser's 
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supreme effort” 


“Switch On! 


The Adbencume of an American Aerover Abroad 





A mote upon the day's immeasured dome, 
He holds unshared the silence of the sky ete 8 
Unwitting now that envious men prepare 
To make their dream and its fulfilment one 
When, poised above the caldrons of the storm, 
Their hearts, contemptuous of death, shall dare 


His roads between the thunder and the sun. 
—From ‘‘The Black Vulture,"’ by George Sterling, in Sunset, March, 1910. 





T’S a long way from this peaceful blue 
bay of yours at the edge of the 
Pacific to the fighting front over 
there beyond a continent and an 
ocean. It seems far away and long ago, 
too, now that I’m here on furlough, as 
lazy as though there weren’t any war. 
But it’s all around me, even here. Your 
youngsters are going in for the American 
Aviation corps, more of them every day. 
And I’m going back to the Royal Flying 
Corps, “over there,” in a few days. You 
want my story, you say, for these Wes- 
tern fledglings? Well, here goes, such as 
itz is? 
They say I am the youngest aviator to 
have a Zeppelin and a Taube to my credit. 
Well, I was fifteen when I started in 
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flying at Mineola, Long Island; which 
puts me in mind of an incident that hap- 
pened later on at the Lambs’ Club in 
New York. Frank Daniels was there. 
They pointed me out to him as a boy- 
aviator who at seventeen wanted to fly 
across the Atlantic ocean. “If he was 
any older he’d know better!’ the actor 
rejoined. He was right, no doubt—the 
same as Sherman! 

It’s a far cry from Broadway to the 
war-front, but May 11, 1915, I am sailing 
for England, and by the nineteenth am 
already at Hendon, in a British uniform, 
and crossing the field for a first flight over 
English soil. Now I change my mind 
about flying. I have thought all along 
that my four years of work in America 


have turned me out a real aviator; but 
when I see the King’s fliers, 1 am dumb! 
These fellows can land on a dime; no 
aviation field for them. And what ma- 
chines! In time of peace England has 
spent her five million dollars yearly for 
aeronautical experimentation. It is no 
wonder Hendon’s machines are a revela- 
tion to my eyes. 

“This plane is at your disposal,’ says 
the flight-commander. 

I go into the air. Iam astounded at the 
ease with which I| can control this plane. 
At a thousand meters I can take my hands 
off the cloche with perfect confidence that 
] will continue flying right side up. This 
is a scientifically constructed aeroplane, 
perfectly balanced. After ten minutes of 











flying, I land—taking half of Hendon to 
do it! 

But in a week’s time I am employing 
their own method of landing—a steep 
dive with a left-hand turn and a seventy- 
five degree bank, breaking my landing 
speed and stalling the machine about 
two feet off the ground. This does away 
with the rolling, and the machine stops 
within its own length. 

I show them, in turn, a few tricks— 
the American Turkey-Trot, one of Lin- 
coln Beachey’s exhibitions, and_ his 
Dip-of-Death, a sheer drop of sixty-five 
hundred feet. 

Thousands of men are learning to fly— 
hundreds are teaching them! A swarm 
of planes in the sky continuously, wheel- 
ing like buzzards, are three thousand 
meters high, one thousand, some fourteen; 
others leaving the ground. The principal 
method of instruction is the dual-control 
system after theory of flight and solo 

‘grass-cutting” have been thoroughly 
instilled. The instructor leaves the 
ground with his pupil. Continuing in 
flight for a half-hour, he sharply lands. 
The pupil hops out, his place is imme- 
diately taken by another, and soon. The 
instructor's task is not easy—he is in the 
sky approximately seventy hours every 
week 

I continue in this work, then, for three 
months, during which space I| have sent 
fifty-four pilots to the front for England! 
Starting the day at four in the morning, 
rain or shine, 1n wind and storm, at sun- 
down I am grateful for a soldier’s cot in a 
tent. 

But the work grows monotonous. I 
long for excitement—some actual ex- 
periences at the fighting front. 

approach the sergeant-major, who, 
along with the rest of the corps, have 
taken particular interest in me because | 
aman American. | hey appreciate my gal- 
lantry in enlisting for their King. There 
were many Americans in the ranks in 
France who passed themselves off in a 
spirit of adventure for Canadians, and 
fought for the Entente in the early stages; 
but very few were in the aviation branch 
of the service. 

“What are my chances for seeing some 
action?” JI asked the sergeant-major, 
a splendid soldier, a staunch militarist— 
devoted to King and duty 

“You wish to be be eaied to the front? 
I will speak to the wing-commander 
about it,”’ he replies. 

The following day I am requested by an 
orderly to see the wing-commander i in his 
office in the barracks. ‘The sergeant- 
major has explained your case to me,” 
he says. ‘“‘We have not made a practice 
of detailing Americans into actual service. 
However, if you will sign ‘Allegiance to 
the King’—”’ He places before me a 
document ratified by the various mem- 
bers of the corps. “Sign here,” he directs, 
offering me his pen, suggesting I take an 
oath of allegiance to His Majesty. 

“And become a British subject? Cer- 
tainly not! I cannot give up my American 
citizenship!” | am indignant. Then [| 
assure him I have always been truly in 
sympathy with England’s cause, and I 
am willing to serve for the duration of the 
war. He promises to do his best for me 


and I am dismissed from his presence. 
Two days later the wing-commander 
“Get ready to go to 


sends for me again. 





“Switch On!” 


the front,” he says. “I wish you luck; I 
expect to hear of you, that you have 
distinguished yourself. I hope we will 
meet again.”’ He shakes my hand and I 
am off. 


AT THE FLANDERS FRONT! 


Is everybody going to the front? 

That is my first impression on boarding 
the transport at Dover. Soldiers every- 
where—Scotsmen in kilties, _ fusiliers, 
Brrnadiesss women crying, a few cheer- 
ing talking about what they 
are going to do to the Germans. The band 
is playing: “Soldiers of the Queen,” and 
a tall Scotsman is promising the Kaiser’s 
mustache \to his sweetheart, a chorus-girl 
from one of the local music-halls. 

The transport sails, men clustered 
everywhere over the ship—on the stacks, 
in the rigging—everybody waves goodby. 

At Calais trains are waiting to carry 
us to Lille, Paris, Flanders. ‘Two white 
wings and the letters R. F. C. on the 
left breast of my drab uniform are my 
passport into Flanders. 

I ride thirty miles on horse-back from 
the little railroad station to the concen- 
tration camp where the aviation branch 
is a duplicate of that at Hendon. I have 
three machines—a small high-speed pur- 
suit biplane, a reconnaissance tractor in 





“At intervals a quick fluff of white smoke issues from the point below us. 
We have located the enemy's hidden battery” 


splendid discovery! 
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which I am accompanied by an observer, 
and a battleplane. 

The cannonading is constant. I am 
almost deafened. On my first flight in the 
little scout machine I ascend thirty-five 
hundred meters before venturing over 
the lines. A smart puff of smoke on my 
left informs me that I am observed by the 
boches. Like a cork I toss among the 
whimsical air-currents created by the 
exploding shells. Plunk—plunk! A 
chill courses down my spine as I realize 
they have my range and are perforating 
the wings of my plane. 

The trenches are spread beneath like 
the trackage of a railroad and dense clouds 
of white smoke roll over and about them. 
A large shell breaks up the ground in 
No-Man’s Land, causing earth to spout 
easily a hundred feet high like a geyser. 

I am so much occupied with the 
spouting of these awakened shell-craters, 
I fail to remark the advance of an enemy. 
The hum of a motor strikes my ears. [| 
am apprehensive and glance in every 
direction—left, right, above me—ah! 
There he is—a large German with the 
Iron Cross painted on the lower surface 
of his machine! He makes a dive for me 
in a Vicious attempt tocatch me unawares. 
But I have something to say about this, 
so we jockey for position—both of us. 
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IfIcan rise above himand behind him— 
I have him! I can shoot him clean out of 
his nacelle with my machine-gun attached 
by a tripod to the front of my cock-pit. 
So far he has the advantage of position— 
he is above me. To go left or right is 
suicidal—I can only get out of range by 
turning upside-down. I push forward 
my cloche and dive. The first thing | 
know I am on my back. He can only 
perforate the machine now—he cannot 
hit me. He has lost me. I shove my 
rudder hard which rolls me wing over 
wing until I am right side up—the 
corkscrew turn! 

I am behind him. I climb! He turns 
about and discovers my trick. We are 
both at the same altitude. I charge at 
him—he dives! Again we are jockeying 
for position. Anti-aircraft guns are 
nipping at us both. My comrades below 
are trying to help me. We circle, loop— 
he is an experienced flier. 

How this will end is a question. All at 
once, however, he turns tail and runs 
from me toward his own lines. Encour- 
aged, I start in pursuit. A frantic hum 
of two giant motors over my head drives 
my heart suddenly into my throat! Have 
I other enemies? Am I trapped, perhaps? 
Ah, no! a double-engined battleplane— 
one of our largest types—is shooting 
directly over my head at the fleeing 
German. The Union Jack is embl: azoned 
on the lower plane. My brave fellows, 
observing my battle with the enemy-flier, 
have stolen in behind us unannounced. 
I swallow my heart with relief. 


RECONNAISSANCE! 


It is two o'clock of a morning following 
this adventure by some days. I am asleep 
in my tent on the border of the avia- 
tion-held, which was once the farm of 
some peasantry and which now boasts 
a broken-down rail fence, remnants of 
several farm- and work-houses and a 
collection of water-wells. 

‘The air 1s warm and heavy with powder 
smoke. If there is an occasional exchange 
of fire on both sides (the bulk of the 
fring is done by day); if the sentry on 
watch over our flying machines, which 
are heavily guarded at all times, accosts 
a passerby and receives a mumbled re- 
sponse; I know nothing of this. I am 
sleeping the sleep of exhaustion. The 
day has been gruelling. 

A succession of shots jars the air into 
motion! A bugle sounds ‘‘Call to Arms!” 
and | am on my feet in a twinkling, fum- 
bling with my coat, shoes, helmet. I 
race for the feld—sit in my machine. 
My mechanician says: ‘Switch on!” 
and turns the propeller over. My 
motor starts. With the engine throttled 
then, running slowly, | am waiting for 
orders. 

“Aerial raider sighted—go aloft!” 

Four of us take to the air. Ihe night 
isinky black. Itis like leaping intoa pool 
of jet. The sky is vacant, minus stars, 
minus moon—hve long columns of search- 
lights are blazing a pathway into space. 

"He is there! A boche—darting hither 
and thither in a frantic hide-and-go-seek 
game with the lights. They nose him 
out. He leaps for security, it seems. with 
a single bound, fully a hundred feet high 
—then obliquely! 

We ascend like stars from a Roman- 
candle to surround him—to pull him 
out of the sky. 


SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


Over me comes, enveloped in this un- 
fathomable gloom, the most gruesome 
of sensations. Shrouded in gloom— 
utter, impenetrable black—I can see 
nothing. I am as blind as if I lacked 
eyes. I am catapulting through space, 
sightless, soundless—no! Not soundless! 
The roar of a Gnome is at hand. Which 
way? I feel we shall crash! It is one of 
our own machines; the German is under 
the light. I head toward him and away 
from the other. He slips from sight. The 
searchlights follow him, combing the 
sky; they expose him halfway; he eludes 
them again. 

I continue through this void, seeking, 
driving with demon “speed; always fearful 

—and half expectant—of a collision with 
our three other planes, who are doing the 
same as I. 

The tail-end of the German springs 
into view. We make, I feel—for I can- 
not see my comrades, remember—a con- 
certed leap for the enemy. He circles— 
dives! The light-streams grope for him. 
We are baffled, but alert. Many mo- 
ments pass. My heart is throbbing now 
as wildly as the motor. On the ‘dash’ 
the aneroid registers three thousand 
meters. [t occurs to me I must hear this 
fellow if I wish to get him. [ cut my 
engine dead and volpique at a gentle 
angle, not wishing to lose too much 
altitude while I listen for his motor. 

A slight humming in the distance swells 
into a roar—I am enveloped in blinding 
light! A shape flashes past me, dizzy- 
swift—I am after. him— he is gone! 

Vainly we circle then until the break of 
dawn. The raider—whoever he was— 
has given us the slip. Our searchlights 
leave off their insistent vigil; incessant 
cannonading ushers in the day. 





BOMBING! 


After an hour’s rest in the tents an 
officer comes with the information that 
he will do some observing from my plane. 
He has his charts, camera—his observer’s 
paraphernalia complete, which he deposits 
without further ceremony in my machine 
and we go into the air on a little recon- 
naissance. 

There is a thirty-five-mile gale that has 
swept up since our morning evolutions, 
and which is driving the clouds across the 
sky in huge banks. We can see snatches 
of deep ultramarine here and_ there. 
Shortly it will be clear. We climb on this 
wind so rapidly that we ascend two 
thousand four hundred meters in fifteen 
minutes. The clouds are densely jammed 
below and traveling at a furious pace 
which affects us not in the least now as 
we are far above. It is serene and pleas- 
ant except for the cannonade which is 
truly frightful. I call the attention to the 
observer with a word to this fact and he 
replies through the avio-phone that the 
enemy has moved up some heavy artillery 
which we must locate. 

White puffballs of smoke flowering in 
the sky on all sides of us sound a warning 
of anti-aircraft guns. We are approach- 
ing the German lines and inviting their 
hre. ‘lhe observer has out his glasses 

“{ have it! I have it!” he exclaims 
triumphantly. He hands them to me. 
Scanning the country well over behind the 
trenches [ remark a small scraggy piece 
of brush set off by itself a half-mile in the 
rear. Irom this issues forth at occa- 
sional intervals a short, quick fluff of 





white smoke. This is a splendid discov- 
ery! We have already located the enemy’s 
hidden battery. 

“A bit to the left,” directs the observer. 
“We have passed it—turn.”” I go back 
over five hundred meters and circle again. 
When we are before the cannon and in a 
direct line with it, he shouts: “Dive!” 
I dive at a slight angle; his eye is glued 
to the lens of the bomb-chute. When the 
range is exact he presses the release but- 
ton and the compressed ai in the cham- 
ber launches forth the shell. A_ slight 
rise of the machine results as if it were 
passing over a swell. Our bombing is the 
signal for a renewed volley of shots from 
below. They see we mean business and 
are determined to pull us out of the sky. 
I circle widely, both to escape this un- 
friendliness and to give my observer a 
chance to note the result of his shot. He 
has missed his mark but a large crater in 
the earth sixty meters removed tells an 
eloquent tale. 

We repeat the process and at the third 
bomb my observer shouts: “‘We have 
it!’ Through his glasses I view the ruin 
—blown at some length to one side. A 
deep cavity marks the original spot and 
no brush is visible. 

Clunk! 

A splinter from one of my struts strikes 
me in the face! Those German devils have 
us ranged. I head for our lines, flying 
very fast. There is a twenty-mile wind 
at our back, added to the ninety miles 
per hour of the machine—we are aver- 
aging fully one hundred and ten miles on 
our return trip. 

But this is evidently not enough to 
shake them off. I decide to play a game 
of ’possum and I flounder like a bird with 
a broken wing, turning the machine com- 
pletely over and over, continuing for- 
ward toward my lines. They withdraw 
fire temporarily—but as soon as I am 
righted the fusillade reopens. I employ 
the ‘falling leaf’ as often as I am in danger 
without jeopardizing my altitude, and 
give vent to a secret sigh when beyond 
the point of hazard. 


CAPTURING A TAUBE! 


I am passing the flight-commander’s 
tent, and I am impelled to enter and ask 
him some details about a raid we have 
been engaged on. It is the curiosity of 
an initial experience, I suppose; and as I 
am a Yankee, he is more than ordinarily 
cordial. 

He is a busy man, the flight-com- 
mander. His tent is his office. With 
charts before him and flanked on either 
side with paraphernalia—films, map-cases, 
a drafting-table, telescopes and cameras 
—he is lining in ink the route for a 
reconnaissance. The portion of ground 
proposed for examination is deposed on 
the topographical chart in dotted land- 
marks frankly discernible from above 
by the observer through his glasses. A 
church, a railroad station in decay, often 
serving as a point of demarcation. 

‘You are the very man I want to see,” 
nods the flight-commander, following a 
salutation. Before 1 can put my question, 
he continues: “I was about to send for 


you, Captain-Observer W— will accom- 
pany you on a scouting tour this after- 
noon for the purpose of taking new cinema 
views of the lines forty kilos east.” 
At this point a terrible hubbub arises 
(Continued on page 50) 
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CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 





Courts with units distinctly resembling each other give to the scheme a pleasant sense of unity 


HE Golden State has been a pio- 
neer in the art of small house 
building. Who wants a big house 
in California, anyway? With the 
glorious outdoors, the mild winters, the 
riot of gay colored flowers and the myriad 
shimmering boulevards that wind and 
climb far up into the highest mountain 
ranges or stretch away in shining lengths 
to the beach resorts—who wants a big 
house in California unless it be the man 
of wealth with many servants at com- 
mand? The woman who does her own 
housework certainly prefers as small 
working quarters as possible, to minimize 
time and labor within doors, that she may 
take her sewing out on the front porch 
where there is sunshine and fresh air. 

So it is that climate has really been 
responsible for the condensation of Cali- 
fornia’s bungalow by architects, builders 
and owners until in the bungalow court 
it seems to have reached the minimum. 
The court, as it appears in southern Cali- 
fornia today, consists of several three- or 
four-room houses or units, grouped 1 in the 
manner most convenient to the size, out- 
look and location of the 
lot on which they are 
placed. On a deep lot 
with one hundred foot 
frontage, the units are 
often placed in two 
rows, one on either side 
of a central walk or 
parking. Sometimes a 
bit of landscape garden- 
ing brightens the center 
with a walk on either 
side, from which access 
may be had to the indi- 
vidual houses. The 
units of 'a court in 
Sierra Madre have been 
grouped around two 





sides of a terraced gar- 
den in which are tennis 
swings, 


courts, rustic 


benches and winding paths. The vine-clad 
apartments are connected by arched sleep- 
ing-porches and are built close to the prop- 
erty line on the two street sides, with 
kitchen courts where garbage cans may be 
placed and clothes-lines hung. 
Practically the only house courts in 
Los Angeles three years ago were mere 


Bungalow 
Courts 





board shacks of one or two rooms which 
had been erected in the crowded sections 
of Los Angeles for foreign laborers and 
their families. If the room had a cold- 
water faucet and an iron sink, the tenant 
was fortunate. The houses were usually 
arranged close together in two long lines 
down opposite sides of a fifty-foot lot 





The success of the court idea depends on a carefully selected site, an attractive 


exterior, good management and a knowledge of the community's needs 





with the space between the rows serving 
as a playground for the tenants’ children. 
Today you will find courts in the most ex- 
clusive residence sections of Los Angeles, 
with fireproof houses renting as high as 
one hundred twenty-five dollars a month 
for three furnished rooms. ‘These con- 
tain every convenience known to the 
architect’s profession and its tenants have 
the privilege of amusement parlors and 
private garages. 

Although the bungalow court has out- 
grown the name “bungalow” we shall 
have to use it until a better one is adopted. 
Many of the houses are now built of ce- 
ment plaster with red tile roofs, suggest- 
ing the Spanish hacienda rather than the 
Indian bungalow, while some follow the 
sunny abandon of Italian architecture. 
The average twenty- to thirty-dollar a 
month finished bungalow contains from 
three to five rooms and is of frame con- 
struction with built-in buffet, cooler, 
cabinet kitchen, linen closet, laundry tray 
on the screen porch, first class plumbing, 
electric lights, gas for cooking or heating. 
Most of the houses have disappearing 
beds, open fireplaces, 
hardwood floors in the 
living rooms and ample 
closet space. Some 
courts aresteam-heated, 
but gas forms the best, 
most convenient and 
cheapest heating me- 
dium. <A gas-steam ra- 
diator, which is attached 
to the gas outlet in the 
room and has much the 
appearance of a steam 
radiator coil, but sup- 
plies moisture contain- 
ing oxygen to the air as 
fast as the gas burns it 
out, is immensely popu- 
lar because it requires 
no basement. The plan 
and design of the 
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individual units varies according to the sur- 
rounding conditions and the personal taste 
oftheowner. Some have each separate unit 
built from a different plan and elevation, 
and these units are a study in perfection 
and completeness of detail. Each has its 
own bit of lawn, front porch, well ar- 
ranged interior and exterior of plaster, 
shakes, shingles or rough stained siding. 
Two three-room units are often separated 
by a sound-proof partition and built un- 
der one roof with their entrances arranged 
so as to give the effect of a cozy six-room 
bungalow. This accomplishes a saving 
in roofing, wall and plumbing. 

Courts may have several units bearing 
quite a distinct resemblance to each other 
and giving to the whole scheme a pleasant 
sense of unity. This type of court has the 
advantage of being less expensive to con- 
struct than the former and its red flowers 
and green foliage over the pergola present 
a pleasing contrast with the light gray 
stained shingle siding. 

The success of the bungalow court de- 
pends on a carefully selected location, an 
attractive exterior, good management 
and the proper interpretation of the com- 
munity’s needs. Near schools and col- 
leges in California they have proven im- 
mensely popular and many carry waiting 
lists. Of the four forms of community 
living extant in this country at the present 
time and made possible by the hotel, flat, 
apartment house and bungalow court, 
the latter comes nearest to supplying the 
advantages of a home. It furnishes a 
little more privacy and gives to the city 
worker a wee plot of grass all his own and 
perhaps a bit of garden. 

The earning capacity of the investment 
shows it is as much a benefit to the owner 
as to the tenant. It gives the best returns 
when built on a lot which is too high 
priced for a single residence and not valu- 
able enough for an apartment house, be- 
cause it rents easier and more advanta- 
geously than the single house and on ac- 
count of the small initial cost does not 
form a top-heavy investment. 

Persis BINGHAM. 


A three-year-old fern that measures ten feet from tip to tip 





The Home in the West 


The House That Was a 
Bee-Hive ) 


Higher seeping through the walls and 
bees buzzing through the halls of the 
Sebastian home in San Mateo, one of San 
Francisco’s peninsular suburbs, were the 
cause of an investigation by the owner, who 
called in a contractor to solve the mystery. 
Workmen located a solid wall of honey, 
stored between the outer and inner frame 
walls. The comb was pure white and the 
contents of excellent quality. 
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Bees stored a solid wall of honey in this home 


Holes were bored in a floor, through 
which fumes of burning sulphur were 
forced, smothering the bees, then the 
outer wall was torn off and three hundred 
pounds of honey taken out in good condi- 
tion, the remainder being spoiled by the 
sulphur and the thousands of dead bees. 
After removing the comb the workmen 
carefully closed every crevice, thus pre- 
venting further use of this comfortable 
home as a “wholesale” bee-hive. K.G. 


Uisea 
A Ten-Foot Fern 


HIS is one of the largest ferns in cap- 

tivity in California. It fills to over- 
flowing the window of the library in the 
little city of Glendora. 
The window is five feet in 
depth and ten in width, 
and the fern measures ten 
feet from tip to tip. The 
fernis a Nephrolepsts exal- 
tata, of the Bostontensts or 
Boston. variety. Miss 
Harriet Gifford, the libra- 
rian, planted a small fern 
in a medium-sized pot 
some three years ago and 
she says this luxuriant 
growth is due to careful 
and regular attention, 
rather than to any horti- 
cultural secret of forcing. 
Her ferns remain undis- 
turbed in a good light but 
not in the sun; they are 
watered at the same time 
each day and in summer 
twice a day, keeping the 
soil damp without flood- 
ing the — surface. In 
another window are ferns 
of even greater beauty, 
the Whitmantt, or Ostrich 
Plume variety. They are 
of equally luxuriant 
growth, but the eye finds 
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greatest pleasure in their exquisite 


delicacy. 

Miss Gifford’s friends have conferred 
upon her the degree of F. S., Fern Special- 
ist. She believes that for indoor growth 
her Bostoniensis is one of the finest in the 
state. Amy RIce. 


ULEe 
My Cabin 


KNOW a cabin. 

Such a cozy, cheerful, homelike cabin! 
And I have known it for years and years, 
and years; ever since my childhood “Land 
of Make-Believe” became my grown-up 
“Valley of Endless Dreams.” 

Its door sags a little now, and the log 
steps are worn smooth, and the nests are 
thicker under the eaves, but it is my 
same cabin. 

In the early mornings, when the sky 
just begins to lighten above the tops of 
the hills that I can see through my bed- 
room window; or on the long stormy 
evenings when the wind blows around 
the house and the rain sparkles on the 
pepper trees in the light of the arc lamps, 
I build and rebuild it, log by log, stone 
by stone. 

And I have furnished it with such care, 
and straightened the rugs, and hung the 
pictures so many times, and seen that 
the churn in the kitchen was all white 
and clean, and the pans hanging in a row 
against the wall. And although it is a 
long, long ways from here, leagues and 
leagues, to my “Valley of Endless 
Dreams,” I can close my eyes and see 
it so plain, so plain that it leaves a pain 
around my heart when I open them again. 

I can see the fireplace, that is like no 
other fireplace in the world, made of huge 
sharp rocks, with its deep window seats 
at either side, and the smoked place in 
the middle that goes clear up to the man- 
tel, with the old square clock and the rifle 
and the deer head above it. 

And on one of the rocks that juts out 
farther than the others, there lies a pipe, 
a man’s pipe, with an initial carved deep 
in the bowl, that has filled my cabin with 
cheerful smoke on many a cold winter’s 
night. 

I can see the bear rug in front of the 
hearth, and the worn place in the center 
where the easy chair stands, and the car- 
pet-slippers and the dog alongside. 

I can see the long table with its soft 
shaded lamp, and its dog-eared finger- 
marked books bound in brown leather, 
and the Stetson hat hanging on the steer 
horns over the door. 

And there are pictures in brown, and 
fox and skunk and coon hides on the wall, 
and Indian rugs in rich reds and somber 
grays on the floor. 

Over in the corner by a long window 
that looks out across the valley, with a 
glimpse of the desert beyond, I can see a 
little low rocker beside a table. The rag 
rug beneath the rocker is worn by its 
ceaseless rock, rock, rock, and on the 
table is a work basket and a book of nur- 
sery rhymes. From the kitchen comes 
the smell of frying bacon and the sound 
of voices. 

How wonderful is this “Valley of End- 
less Dreams,”’ with its purple hills and its 
crimson sunsets, where one may build 
one’s cabin undisturbed! 

JanE BERNOouDY. 
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“A Military Necessity” 


—General Dodge. 


FROM its beginning, the Union Pacific has been ‘“The 


National Railroad,”’ a patriotic institution. 


Lincoln and other great men urged its construction for 
national protection and development. 


The prophetic vision of those who 
founded this great railroad during a 
period of national stress is now ap- 
parent in these times of international 
conflict. Again the Union needs its 
Union Pacific. 


The Union Pacific is doing its 
utmost to expedite the enormous war 
shipments from the Treasure States it 
serves. Grain, cattle, minerals, lum- 
ber, wool and oil are needed as never 
before. 


For new equipment alone the 
Union Pacificisspending over $16,000,- 
000 to give American people and in- 
dustries still better service. 


This is aside from even greater sums 
necessary for double-tracking, addi- 
tional yard and engine facilities and 
other improvements designed to add to 
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©— UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM - THROUGH SERVICE ROUT 


Rocky Mt, 


Nat Park Uy 


the traffic carrying capacity of the 
property. 

Just now some of our ordered 
equipment is unobtainable for im- 
mediate delivery because our Allies 
must be served first—so we will win. 
The Union Pacific and The Union 
Pacific States must use available 
equipment to its greatest efficiency. 


The 41,000 employes of the Union 
Pacific and the 11,000,000 people of 
the western wealth-producing states 
now have an international obligation 
to fulfill. 


Were Lincoln to speak today in be- 
half of the Union Pacific, as he urged 
its building, he would insist on those 
high service standards for which we 
are striving. 


Minneapolis 


Council Bluffs 


St.Louis 
Kansas City 


For information write to 
Gerrit Fort, Passenger Traffic Manager, Union Pacific System, Chicago 
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The Gift of Protection 
Make home defence a reality by 


giving the man of the house a safe 
revolver for Christmas. 


The gift of an Iver Johnson Re- 
volver is a gift of complete protec- 
tion for your family. 


The Iver Johnson is the perfect 
weapon for home defence. It gets 
off the first shot because there is 
nothing to do but pull the trigger 
—no complicated safety buttons or 
levers to adjust—or forget. There 
is nothing to fear from an Iver 
Johnson for the man who owns 
one. It is the safe small firearm— 
you can “Hammer the Hammer.” 
It is accident-proof. 

At all sporting goods and hardware 
stores. Or send for FREE booklet 


“A” telling all about Iver Johnson 
Revolvers and Shotguns. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
180 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers St.,New York 717 Market St., San Franciseo 





Hammer Model, with “* Perfect’? Rubber Grip, $8.75. 
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“Switch On i 


(Continued from page 46) 


without. An orderly hurries in. “A 
Taube has been sighted, sir, heading in 
this direction!” 

“Quickly, Captain, mount your scout!” 
shouts the flight-commander to me. I 
race as fast as possible to my machine. 

“Switch on!” cries the mechanician, 
above the roaring of the anti-aircraft guns. 
I] am off into the air. The Taube is fully 
forty-five hundred meters high and 
beyond the range of our most forceful 
guns. We will have to get him from the 
sky. Three of my comrades are giving 
chase the same as I. 

We climb in concert, circling widely 
out of range of his machine-gun to his 
altitude, and go behind him to cut off any 
possible retreat. He can neither escape 
us right nor left, nor can he withdraw. 
He can only effect a landing under our 
supervision. We have him trapped fifty 
meters distant before the muzzles of four 
vicious machine-guns trained on him and 
his observer. One false move spells 
instant death! 

Without alternative then he cuts his 
engine dead and volplanes. And clustered 
about him a menacing group, implacable, 
merciless as the foe himself, we ride him 
to earth behind our lines. 


ATTACKING A ZEPPELIN! 


At Southend social life is at a stand. 
Frolicsome once, and full of summer 
sport, unheeding, gay—the colony has 
given way to martial law. A military 
camp, a sea-plane base, now occupies the 
bathing beach; and these winged mes- 
sengers of the sea replace the equally 
picturesque white schooner yachts of 
yore. A humming of giant motors is in 
the air—the very atmosphere saturated 
with plans for the defense of London and 
the destruction of her Zeppelin foes. 

I am again assigned to three machines 
—sea-plane scout, reconnaissance, and 
battle types. We take the air and search 
for submersibles. The long lean hulls 
are easily visible to an observer from the 
vantage point of a plane. 

I have time for reflection here. The 
North Sea laps at the yellow sand, waves 
piling on waves; it is very peaceful. Yet 
my frequent excursions on foot across the 
beach are filled with the recollections of 
battle. I am again over Flanders. The 
shriek of shrapnel in my ears; the swirl 
of powder-laden air in my nostrils! I see 
the enemy’s planes circling over our lines 
—hear the pounding of motors, the shrill 
whistle of bullets, accompanied by the 
rattle of machine-gun fire—the toss and 
twitch of the plane under my hands! And 
my head pounds, and my pulses throb, 
and my veins swell! 

Ah, God! What monstrous thing 1s 
wa 

Brrrr! A churning of waters flown to 
either side! My recollections end! <A 
scout, rushing with the propulsion of 
desperation from the air, drives his sea- 
plane through the surf and over the long 
swell of sand at my feet! 

“Zeppelins!” 

He shouts at me and dashes from his 
seat to the office of the flight-commander 
to spread the alarm. 





I am off in a twinkling for my battle- 
plane. Here is another raid on London 
under way. The demon enemy pro- 
ceeding from his station on Helgoland 
crosses the North Sea to spread death 
and destruction in his wake over England! 

Already in our midst? 

Observer and mechanician join me 
instantly. We mount and get the signal 
to depart. Eight battleplanes are shortly 
in the air all heading out to sea, mounting 
in wide spirals to greet the invaders with 
a rain of lead. 

It is six o’clock and dusk is creeping on. 
November is a cold month over England. 
A blanket of penetrating, icy fog, so 
propitious for Zeppelin raiders, so numb- 
ing to the valiant defense army, has us in 
its grip. Beads of damp stud the wings of 
my machine; my hands are frigid, bluing 
under the cold blast as cutting as a knife 
in my face. My teeth chatter as I ly— 
my blood congeals! 

I have a swift vision of London—the 
King’s palace, Westminster, and the 
throngs—terrorized by these devils of the 
night. ‘The bursting bombs, the flames 
mounting like Hell-fires into eternity! 
Is it small wonder I dismiss the cold and 
an eager swelling of the heart lends me 
courage to fight so mighty a foe? 

We are three thousand meters high. 

The deep full roar of powerful engines is 
the first warning of the monster’s proxim- 
ity. A long gray body emanates from the 
mist, propellers whirring—four machine- 
guns mounted on her top. A beautiful 
sight but a vicious, truculent ship. 

We rise above her off to the side—she 
is immediately with us. The firing com- 
mences from her guns. I make a wide 
turn out of range and circle back. Those 
gunners at the tripods snipe at us. A 
flying object flashes past me with the 
speed of the wind! Another plane—one 
of my comrades! He is striving to rise 
above her too and to launch a bomb into 
her huge bulk. One shell and all will 
be over with this menace. 

One shell! 

With all the cunning we possess three 
of us are now nagging at her heels— 
matching our wits against hers; worrying 
about in wide arcs, dashing forward, div- 
ing to prevent her shots taking effect, 
and circumnavigating into position. 

I rise behind her—my observer on the 
alert. His fingers are on the release but- 
tons of the bomb-chutes. She is out- 
generaled? No—she keeps my level, 
rudder on the ascend. I sweep around to 
the side and bythe breadth of a hair escape 
collision with one of my comrade battle- 
planes who dives to avoid me. Fatal 
move! In diving he has sealed his doom! 

The dirigible pounces on her prey! 
Directly above, she shells him with the 
accuracy of a fiend! There is a flash, a 
concussion, a long stab of flame into the 
sky; and I see him by the light of his own 
fire tumble end over end, a glowing mass! 
Sucked into the cool atmosphere below he 
is on his way to the sea—and oblivion. 

But the firing continues. I have myself 
to look out for or his fate will be mine. 
No moment to mourn a lost comrade; 
silent rage envelops me that the enemy 
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Colony 


SILVERWARE 


Chests in various combinations 
containing twenty-six to two hun: 
dred and fifty-two pieces at prices 
from $22.10 to $285.00. Presentation 
cases with individual pieces and 
smaller combinations from $3.00 
to $25.00. When purchased without 
cases or chests, teaspoons $6.00 


a dozen: other pieces in proportion. 


Sold by leading dealers. 
Send for Catalog “M-44" 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN. 

The Worlds Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate 

NEW YORK otter vers) SAN FRANCISCO 

Canadian Branch; MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO.Ltd.. HAMILTON 


Acmplete silver service may 
be had with Lea and Coffee sets. 
Vedetuble Dishes. cle, matching 
the spoons, knives und forks. 
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UNIVERSAL 





Vacuum Pitcher ; 
No. 9822 Quart $7.75 \@e 
Pint Size $6.25 _ 
€ UNIVERSAL 
; A > Vacuum Carale 
UNIVERSAL 


Vacuum Bottl— 
With nested cups 

1D COVE Teena 

No. $9! Pint $3.25 
No 592 Quart $5.50 


UNIVERSAL 
Electric Toaster 


J No..£944 $5.50 





Aa lron 


With Push Button Switch 
$6.00 


) No. £9051 
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UNIVERSAL 
Razor 


No, 334. $2.50. 
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UNIVERSAL 


trom $3.00 up 


Le oe No. 2822 ] $7.00 










$ SR ONIVERSAL 
as F our Heat Grill 
No E984 ei 50 
pea 
Ps! pete Coftee Um 
EE ash E9166 $17. pie as 
others from $13.00 






UNIVERSAL 






Electric Percolator ee 
No £9435 $11.25 UNIVERSAL 
others $8.00 and uP Electric Heating Pad 


No E9940 $8.50 


UNIVERSAL 
Silver Overlaid Table Service , 








UNIVERSAL 
Pocket Knives 
from 50c up 






Carvers 









UNIVERSAL 
No. We fr $1.20 








At all times but particularly in 
war times the utility of each gift 
as well as its appearance should 
be most carefully considered. 
National economy demands care 
in the spending of money and care- 
ful selection of gifts. Choose those 
gifts which perform a_ practical 
service and thus take their place 
in the daily life of the recipient. 
Such gifts are certain of apprecia- 
tion and 


“Make a Merry Christmas 
Last the Whole YearThrough’ 


A gift selected from among 
UNIVERSAL Home Needs carries 
with it an expression of thought 
and good taste on the part of the 
donor and the UNIVERSAL Trade 
Mark on the article indicates that 
you have given the best that money 
can buy. 


UNIVERSAL Home Needs are of 


first quality in every respect and 
each one is built to perform a dis- 
tinct household service in a better 
and easier way. 


On sale at Hardware and Housefurnishing 
Stores, Electrical Goods at Electric Dealers 
and Electric Lighting Companies Everywhere. 


Write to Dept. No. 614 for Free Booklets 


Look f. On Each 
thie {UNIVERSAL} Piece or 
Trade Mark Label 


Landers, Frary & Clark 


New Britain Conn. 


‘aC 
\ [UNIVERSAL | 
Food Chopper J 





c ! C7 

go) UNIVERSAL, UNIVERSAL, 
Bread Maker Mayonnaise Mixer 
$2.00 to $3.50 No. 150- $3.00 












has won thus far. His gunners seek me 
out from aloft with concentrated energy 
now. I am determined to win this des- 
perate game. I will chance anything! 

Clunk! Snap! 

A wild shriek in my very ear is followed 
by the lurching of the plane! Some- 
body has been struck—the mechanician! 
A piece of the trailing-edge of my lower 
left-hand surface goes. Thank God, the 
spar is still intact! That dull gray mass 
towers over me now—no! Never the 
fate of that other flyer! I charge aside 
with the energy of a bull and rise. He 
gets me again! 

T-zing! 

A bullet strikes the fitting over my 
head and deflects. I feel a sudden jar 
a a sensation of vibration all over my 

fe) 

Wheto: pluck and skill I have must 
serve me now. I rise, maneuver around 
him—ah! Directly over! The moment is 
at hand!’ Forward—I dive! His doom— 
or mine! 

With both hands, then, my observer 
lets loose—all six bombs at once! 

A detonation follows, the like of which 
was never heard in Hell! One giant mas- 
sive blasting sheet of flame, choking the 
high Heavens with its purgatorial fumes, 
blazes through the sky like a flambeau in 
the hands of a Titan! 

Concussion from this monstrous catas- 
trophe turns me on my back—observer, 
battleplane and all, in a complete somer- 
sault. I fall like a broken thing then, 
twitching through the air, flopping, 
stumbling, as if my ailerons could fumble 
their way to stability along some cloud- 
edge. And below, the mist, painted a 
scarlet-red one instant, livid the next, 
folds over the clot that was once a thing, 
throbbing, vital, of brain and brawn the 
Kaiser’s supreme effort! 

Twenty-six men have perished from the 
Empire! Twenty-six men, charred and 
broken, catapulted into the North Sea, 
flotsam for the washing tides. My gal- 
lant martyr comrades down there have 
not died in vain! 

We fall many meters, perhaps fourteen 
hundred, before I am able to right my 
battleplane and resume the descent more 
discreetly. A great hole is perforated in 
the left wing. It takes care to avoid 
snapping it altogether; a fatal fall would 
result. I spiral on the right wing sharply 
until within close hail of our base at 
Southend. A volplane at slight angle 
lands me safely on the beach. 

I rise from my seat to receive an ova- 
tion from our troops, numbers of which 
have clustered about in the gloom to 
view the sky-battle. Somebody clasps 
my hand. “Good work, old man; you'll 
get a V. C. su—” 

I hear no more. 





Faintness comes over 
»—oblivion! 

In the base hospital they remove a slug 
from my knee, a remnant of that deflected 
bullet from the fitting. I have conquered 
a Zeppelin—yes, and I have a souvenir 
of his brave effort in my battered knee. 








Read about the ‘ ” the 


Princess Pats of America, in 


Grizzhes, 


’ . 
next month S Issue. 
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LoPUT PEPSIN INTO GUM 


Pepsin had long been famous as a relief for indi- 
gestion. Yet no one had thought of using Pepsin in 


chewing gum. 


As a food chemist I saw its wonderful possibilities. 
So I devised my own formula for gum. I included 
pure Pepsin and the finest of chicle. Thus | pro- 
duced Beeman’s—the Original Pepsin Chewing Gum. 


As a preventive or relief for indigestion, or all 
other ailments induced by indigestion, I believe my 


chewing gum is unexcelled. 


CHICLE 


AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY Doctor E. E. Beeman 
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| —<eF This 
| | Christmas Gift 


Never Fails to Satisfy 


Let the Bissell Vacuum Sweeper solve at 
least one of your Christmas gift problems, 
; No gift that you could purchase would 
} i} give more genuine, lasting pleasure and 
satisfaction. 


BISSELL’S 


Vacuum Sweeper 


will keep the house immaculately clean in 
a sanitary, efficient, quick and easy way. 
Powerful, yet light-running and easy to 
operate, it has no superior as a cieaning 
device. One-piece nozzle and a dust-bag 
that empties from the rear are features 
you find only in a Bissell's. 

Bissell’s Vacuum Sweepers sell at 
moderate prices—$6.00 to $12.50; ‘‘Cyco”’ 
Ball-Bearing Carpet Sweepers $3.25 to 
$6.25—depending on style and locality. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. Booklet on 
request. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 

Oldest and Largest 2 
Sweeper Makers 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

; i} |) Made in 


Canada, too 
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AND OTHER UNITARIAN LITERATURE 
SENT FREE 


Address P. O. Mission, First UNITARIAN CHURCH 
FRANKLIN AND GEARY STS., SAN FRANCISCO 





EASTERN CITIES 


Best of Service is Offered 
to Travelers in the 


LOS ANGELES 
LIMITED 
and 
PACIFIC LIMITED 
Daily Between 


LOS ANGELES andCHICAGO 
Via Salt Lake Route and 
Union Pacific 


SAN FRANCISCO, PALACE HOTEL AND 
643 MARKET STREET 
LOS ANGELES, 501 $0. SPRING STREET 
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Spanish Doubloons 


(Continued from page 41) 


mind, still poring on the treasure, she 
wrote down what she could grasp of his 
instructions, and then, being an_ un- 
imaginative woman, gave the matter 
little further heed. For years the map 
lay among other papers in a drawer, and 
here it was at length discovered by her 
son, himself a sailor. He learned from 
her its history, and having been in the 
Pacific, and heard the tales and rumors 
that cling about Leeward Island like 
the everlasting surf of its encompassing 
seas, this grand-nephew of old Hopper- 
down’s, by name David Jenkins, became 
for the rest of his days a follower of the 
ignis fatuus. An untaught, suspicious, 
grasping man, he rejected, or knew not 
how to set about, the one course which 
offered the least hope, which was to 
trade his secret for the means of profiting 
by it. All his roaming, restless, hungry 
life he spent in wandering up and down 
the seas, ever on the watch for some dimly 
imagined chance by which he might 
come at the treasure. And so at last he 
wandered into the London hospital 
where he died. 

And to me the wildest feature of the 
whole wild tale was that at the last he 
should have parted with the cherished 
secret of a lifetime to Miss Higglesby- 
Browne. 

In a general way, every one of us knew 
this history. Even I had had an outline 
of it from Cuthbert Vane. But so far 
nobody had seen the map. And now we 
were to see it; the time that intervened 
before that great event had already 
dwindled down to minutes, to seconds— 


UT no; for Miss Browne arose and 

began to make a speech. The begin- 
ning of it dealt in a large and generalizing 
manner with comradeship and loyalty, 
and the necessity of the proper mental 
attitude in approaching the business we 
had in hand. I did not listen closely. 
The truth is, | wanted to see that map. 
Under the spell of the island, I had al- 
most begun to believe in the chest of 
doubloons. 

Suddenly I awoke with a start to the 
fact that Miss Browne was talking about 
me. Yes, I, indubitably, was the Young 
Person whose motives in attaching her- 
self to the party were so at variance with 
the amity and mutual confidence which 
filled all other breasts. It was I who had 
sought to deprive the party of the 
presence, counsel and support of a mem- 
ber lacking whom it would have been 
but a body without a soul. It was I who 
had uttered words which were painful 
and astounding to one conscious of 
unimpugnable motives. In the days of 
toil to come, we were reminded, that the 
Young Person, to wit, myself, would have 
no share. She would be but skeptic, 
critic, drone in the busy hive. Thus it 
was obvious that the Young Person 
could not with any trace of justice claim 
part or lot in the treasure. Were it 
not well, then, that the Young Person 
be required to make formal and written 
renunciation of all interest in the golden 
hoard soon to reward the faith and enter- 
prise of the Harding-Browne expedition? 


Miss Browne requested the sense of the 
meeting on the matter. 


ees the fire of this arraignment I 
sat hot-cheeked and incredulous, while 
a general wave of agitation seemed to 
stir the drowsy atmosphere. Aunt Jane 
was quivering, her round eyes fixed on 
Miss Higglesby-Browne like a fascinated 
rabbit’s on a serpent. Mr. Hamilton H. 
Tubbs had pursed his lips to an inaudible 
whistle, and alternately regarded the 
summits of the palms and stole swift 
ferret-glances at the facesof the company. 
Captain Magnus had taken a sheath- 
knife from his belt and was balancing 
it on one finger, casting about him now 
and then a furtive, crooked, roving 
look, to meet which made you feel like a 
party to some hidden crime. Mr. Vane 
had remained for some time in happy 
unconsciousness of the significance of 
Miss Browne’s oration. It was something 
to see it gradually penetrate to his 
perceptions, vexing the alabaster brow 
with a faint wrinkle of perplexity, then 
suffusing his cheeks with agonized and 
indignant blushes. ‘Oh, I say, really, 
you know!” hovered in unspoken protest 
on his tongue. He threw imploring looks 
at Mr. Shaw, who alone of all the party 
sat imperturbable, except for a viciously 
bitten lip. 

Miss Higglesby-Browne had drawn a 
deep breath, preparatory to resuming her 
verbal ramble, but I sprang to my feet. 

“Miss Browne,” I said, in tones less 
coldly calm than I could have wished, 
“if you have thought it necessary to—to 
orate at this length merely to tell me that 
I am to have no share in this ridiculous 
treasure of yours, you have wasted a 
great deal of energy. In the first place, I 
don’t believe in your treasure. (Which, of 
course, despite my temporary lapse, I 
really didn’t.) I think you are—sillier 
than any grown-up people I ever saw. In 
the second place, anything you do find 
you are welcome to keep. Do you think 
I came along with people who didn’t 
want me, and have turned my own aunt 
against me, for the sake of filthy lucre? 
Did I come intentionally at all, or be- 
cause I was shanghaied and couldn’t 
help myself? Aunt Jane!’ I demanded, 
turning to my stricken relative, who was 
gazing in anguish and doubt from Miss 
Browne to me, “haven’t you one spark 
left of family pride—I don’t talk of 
affection any longer—that you sit still 
and hear me made speeches at in this 
fashion? Have you grown so sordid and 
grasping that you can think of nothing 
but this blood-stained pirate gold?” 

Aunt Jane burst into tears. 

“Good gracious, Virginia,” she wailed, 
“how shocking of you to say such things! 
I am sure we all got along very pleasantly 
until you came—and in that dreadfully 
sudden way. You might at least have 
been considerate enough to wire before- 
hand. As to blood-stains, there was a 
preparation your Aunt Susan had that 
got them out beautifully—I remember the 
time the little boy’s nose bled on the 
drawing-room rug. But I should think just 
washing the gold would do very well!” 
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Fifty-eight 
per clock-tick 


Every time the clock ticks, fifty- 
eight Fatimas are lighted somewhere 
in the United States. No other 
high-grade cigarette has so many un- 
changing, unswerving friends. 


This shows that men do appreciate 
cigarette-comfort. 


For, Fatimas are comfortable. Not 


only comfortable while you smoke, 


but more than that, comfortable after 
you smoke—even though you may 
smoke the whole day through. 


The Fatima Turkish blend is so 
carefully balanced that it has none 
of the after-effects of heavier, less 
skilfully blended tobaccos. That’s 
why Fatimas are comfortable (hence, 
sensible)—as your first package will 
prove. 
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It was impossible to feel that these 
remarks helped greatly to clear the situa- 
tion. I opened my mouth, but Miss 
Browne was beforehand with me. 

“Miss Virginia Harding has _ herself 
admitted that she has no just or equitable 
claim to participate in the profits of this 
expedition—I believe I give the gist of 
your words, Miss Harding?” 

“Have it your own way,” I said, 
shrugging. 

“T move, then, Mr. Secretary”—Miss 
Browne inclined her head in a stately 
manner toward Mr. Tubbs—‘‘that you 
offer for Miss Virginia Harding’s signa- 
ture the document prepared by you.” 

“Oh, I. say!’ broke out Mr. Vane 
suddenly, “I call this rotten, you know!” 

“In case of objection by any person,” 
said Miss Browne loftily, “the matter 
may be put to a vote. All those in favor 
say aye!” 

An irregular fire of ayes followed. Mr. 
Tubbs gave his with a cough meant so 
far as possible to neutralize its effect— 
with a view to some future turning of 
the tables. Captain Magnus responded 
with a sudden bellow, which caused 
him to drop the gleaming knife within 
an inch of Aunt Jane’s toe. Mr. Shaw 
said briefly, ‘I think the distribution of 
the treasure, if any is recovered, should 
be that agreed upon by the original 
members of the party. Aye!” 

Aunt Jane’s assenting vote issued from 
the depths of her handkerchief, which was 
rapidly becoming so briny and inadequate 
that I passed her mine. From Cuthbert 
Vane alone there came a steadfast no— 
and the Scotchman put a hand on the 
boy’s shoulder with a smile which was 
like sudden sunlight in a bleak sky. 


M* TUBBS then produced a_ legal- 
looking document which I took to be 
the original agreement of the members of 
the expedition. Beneath their signa- 
tures he had inscribed a sort of codicil, 
by which I relinquished all claim on any 
treasure recovered by the party. Mr. 
Tubbs took evident pride in che numerous 
aforesaids and thereofs and other rolling 
legal phrases of his composition, and 
Miss Browne listened with satisfaction 
as he read it off, as though each word 
had been a nail ia the cofiin of my hopes. 
I signed the clause in a bold and defiant 
hand, under the attentive eyes of the 
company. A sort of sigh went round, as 
though something of vast moment had 
been concluded. And indeed it had, for 
now the way was clear for Violet’s map. 

I suppose that with a due regard for 
my dignity I should have risen and 
departed. I had been so definitely rele- 
gated to the position of outsider that to 
remain to witness the unveiling of the 
great mystery seemed indecently in- 
trusive. Let it be granted, then, that 
I ought to have got up with stately grace 
and gone away. Only, I did nothing of 
the sort. In spite of my exclusion from 
all its material benefits, | had an ama- 
teur’s appreciation of that map. I felt 
that I should gloat over it. . Perhaps 
of all those present I alone, free from 
sordid hopes, would get the true romantic 
zest and essence of it— 

Covertly I watched the faces around 
me. Mr. Tubbs’s eyes had grown bright; 
he licked his dry lips. His nose, tip-tilted 
and slightly bulbous, took on a more than 
usually roseate hue. Captain Magnus, who 
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No. 35 
Black kid pas | Black kid 
button boot, ) lace boot, 
Cuban heel, A ; Cuban heel, 
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Down Main Street, U. S. A., walk the best shod women in the 
world. Women who know that their street suits require good looking 
shoes but that walking and standing demand an easy shoe. 
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That’s why the most exacting and energetic of these women—the 
tourist, the teacher, the business woman, smile with satisfaction after 
their first long day in the Dr. Edison Cushion Shoe. 
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Not one of the stylish lines of this shoe is sacrificed to permit all 
these features that spell ease in footwear. A graceful arch that fits neatly and 
gives support, a modish shape that allows natural position of the foot without 
cramping and an innersole of live wool felt that excludes cold and dampness 
and relieves sensitive joints and nerves. 
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If you do much walking or standing, wear the Dr. Edison Cushion 
Shoe. A representative list of dealers is named below. If there is no dealer 
named in your vicinity, send your address for new Style Booklet and name of 
dealer near you. 


UTZ & DUNN Co., 210 Canal St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Makers of “ Style Shoes of Quality” for Women 
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Dr. Edison Dealers in the Far Western States: 


CALIFORNIA OREGON ARIZONA 
Los Angeles, Cal. Children’s Shoe Store Pendleton, Ore. People’s Warehouse Co. Douglas, Ariz. Phelps-Dodge Merc. Co. 
Santa Cruz, Cal. A. Gosliner Eugene, Ore. Hee eVorin Bisbee, Ariz. Phelps-Dodge Merc. Co. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. E. F. Rodenbeck McMinnville, Ore. C. C. Murton & Co. Morenci, Ariz. Phelps-Dodge Merc. Co. 
Berkeley, Cal. Ingalls Shoe Co. 
Roseburg, Ore. Bellows Store Co. 


Sacramento, Cal. Lavenson’s, Inc. ee 
Stockton, Cal. Racabras! Portland, Ore. Knight Shoe Co. UTAH 


Whittier, Cal. B. A. Edgington 
Ontario, Cal. Fallis Bros. Ogden, Utah Last & Thomas 


Modesto, Cal. G. P. Schafer & Co. IDAHO Provo, Utah Farrer Bros. & Co. 


is . C. Anderson & Co. 
WASHINGTON Boise, Idaho Cx 
Seattle, Wash Seattle Dry Goods Co. Nampa, Idaho The Roberts D. G. Co. MONTANA 


Spokane, Wash. Kemp & Hebert Idaho Falls, Idaho Neuber-Berry Co.,Ltd. Great Falls, Mont. J. E. Kenkel & Co. 
Puyallup, Wash. W. H. Elvins Moscow, Idaho _—N.. Williamson Livingston, Mont. J. N. McCracken Co. 
Walla Walla, Wash. Barrett Shoe Co. Twin Falls, Idaho Booth Merc. Co. Lewistown, Mont. The Bootery 
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Your Boy 
In Khaki 


will find many occasions when he 
will appreciate having a_ bottle 
of Absorbine, Jr., handy. After a 
hard day’s work or a long hike 
Absorbine, Jr., will give him the 
much needed relief. Of course he 
is too proud to respond to “sick 
eall’’ with only a stiff shoulder or 
sore, aching arms and legs. 
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THE ANTISEPTIC LINiIMENT 
TOACE mame 0600 8 Me OE 

acts quickly and effectively on tired, strained 
muscles. It is preferred by athletic trainers 
everywhere because it is so dependable in 
eliminating stiffness and reducing inflamma- 
tion. If he has ever been in college athletics 
he knows Absorbine, Jr. It is the liniment 
that may be applied to cuts and wounds. It 
is an 


Antiseptic and Germicide 
and cleanses as well as heals. Absorbine, Jr., 
may be rubbed freely on all irritated parts— 

kneaded into that sore instep 
or applied to a shoulder chafed 
from carrying a gun. 


It is highly concentrated and 
only a few drops are required at 
an application. 


Send him a bottle today. 
$1.00 a bottle at druggists 


or mailed anywhere upon 
receipt of price. 


A LIBERAL TRIAL BOTTLE 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt of 10c 
in stamps. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 
243 Temple St. Springfield, Mass. 


dar 


URNITURE is advancing 
in price and value. It 
will pay you to give yours 





careful attention. Use genu: 
ine O-Cedar Polish. 
25c to $3.00. 


CHANNELL 
CHEMICAL CO. 

































tor Whoeping Gust 
Spasmodic Croup, 
Asthma, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 


Colds, Catarrh. 


Don’t fail to use Cresolene for the distressing, and often 
fatal affections for which it is recommended. 

It is a simple, safe, effective and drugless treatment. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of Whooping Cough 
and relieves Spasmodic Croup at once, 

Inasthma it shortens the attack and ensures comfortable repose. 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor inspired with every 
breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore throat, and 
stops the cough, assuring restful nights. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of Scarlet 
Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in the treatment of 
Diphtheria. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 38 years of success- 
ful use. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet. 

For Sale by Druggists 
Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throat, 
composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, suzar and Cresolene 
They can’t harm you. Of your Druggist or ries us 10c in stamps, 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 62 Cortlandt St., New York 


or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 






Mstablished 1879 

















was of a restless and jerky habit at the 
best of times, was like a leashed animal 
scenting blood. Beneath his open shirt 
you saw the quick rise and fall of his 
hairy chest. His lips, drawn back 
wolhshly, displayed yellow fang-like teeth. 
Under the raw, crude greed of the man 
you seemed to glimpse something in- 
describably vulpine and ferocious. 

The face of Dugald Shaw was con- 
trolled, but there was a slight rigidity in 
its quiet. A pulse beat rapidly in his 
cheek. All worldly good, all hope of 
place, power, independence, hung for 
him on the contents of the small, flat 
package, wrapped in oil-silk, which Miss 
Browne was at this moment withdrawing 
from her pocket. 

Only Cuthbert Vane, seated next to 
me, maintained without effort his se- 
renity. For him the whole affair belonged 
in the category known as sporting, where 
a gentleman played his stake and ac- 
cepted with equanimity the issue. 

As Miss Browne undid the package 
everybody held his breath, except poor 
Aunt Jane, who most inopportunely 
swallowed a gnat and choke 

The dead sailor’s legacy consisted of 
a single sheet of time-stained paper. 
Two-thirds of the sheet was covered by a 
roughly drawn sketch in faded ink, giv- 
ing the outline of thé island shores. as 
we had seen them from the Rufus Smith. 
Here was the cove, with the name it 
bears in the Admiralty charts—Lantern 
bay—written in, and a dotted line indicat- 
ing the channel. North of the bay the 
shoreline was carried for only a little 
distance. On the south was shown 
the long tongue of land which protects 
the anchorage, and which ends in some 
detached rocks or islets. At a point on 
the seaward side of the tongue of land, 
about on a line with the head of the 
bay, the sketch ended in a swift back- 
ward stroke of the pen which gave some- 
thing the effect of a cross. 

To all appearance the map was merely 
to give Hopperdown his directions for 
entering the cove. There was absolutely 
no mark upon it to show where the 
treasure had been buried. 

Now for the writing on the sheet be- 
low the map. It was in another hand 
than that which had written Lantern bay 
across the face of the cove, and which 
though labored was precise andclear. This 
other was an uneven, wavering scrawl: 


He sed it is in a Cave with 2 mouths 
near by the grave of Bill Halliwell wich 
was cut down for he new to much. He 
sed you can bring a boat to the cave 
at the half Tide but beware the turn 
for the pull is strong. He sed to find 
the Grave again look for the stone 
at the head marked B. H. and a Cross 
Bones. In the Chist is gold Dubloons, 
a vast lot, also a silver Cross wich he 
sed leve for the Grave for he sed Bill 
walks and thats unlucky. 


That was all. A fairly clear direction 
for any friend who had attended the ob- 
sequies of Bill and knew where to look for 
the stone marked B. H. and a Cross Bones, 
but to perfect strangers it was vague. 

A blank look crept into the intent faces 
about the table. 

“Tt—it don’t happen to say in more 
deetail jest precisely where that cave 
might be looked for?” inquired Mr 
Tubbs hopefully. 





“In more detail?” repeated Miss 
Browne challengingly. ‘Pray, Mr. Tubbs, 
what further detail could be Ae eee 

“A good deal more, I am afraid,” re- 
marked the Scotchman grimly. 

Miss Browne whirled upon him. In 
her cold eye a spark had kindled. And 
suddenly I had a new vision of her. I 
saw her no longer as the deluder of Aunt 
janes but as herself the deluded. Her 

elief in the treasure was an obsession. 

This map was her talisman, her way 
of escape from an existence which had 
been drab and dull enough, I dare say. 

“Mr. Shaw, we are given not one, but 
several infallible landmarks. The cave 
has two mouths, it can be approached 
by sea, it is in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the grave of William Halliwell, 
which is to be recognized by its head- 
stone. As the area of our search 1s cir- 
cumscribed by the narrow limits of this 
island, I fail to see what further marks 
of identification can be required.” 

‘“‘A grave ninety years old and hidden 
beneath a tropical jungle is not an easy 
thing to find, Miss Browne. As to caves, 
I doubt but they are numerous. The 
formation here makes it more than 
likely. And there’ll be more than one 
with two mouths, I’m thinking.” 

“Mr. Shaw’—Miss Browne gave the 
effect of drawing herself up in line of 
battle—“I feel that I must give expression 
to the thought which comes to me at this 
moment. It is this—that if the members 
of this party are to be chilled by carping 
doubts, the wave of enthusiasm which 
nas floated us thus far must inevitably 
recede, leaving us flotsam on a barren 
shore. What can one weak woman— 
pardon, my _ unfaltering Jane! — two 
women, achieve against the thought of 
failure firmly held by him to whom we 
looked to lead us boldly in our forward 
dash? Mr. Shaw, this is no time for 
crawling earthworm tactics. It is with the 
bold and sweeping glance of the eagle that 
we must survey this island, until, the 
proper point discerned, we swoop with 
majestic flight upon our predestined g goal.” 


ISS BROWNE was somewhat ex- 

hausted by this effort, and paused for 
breath, whereupon Mr. Tubbs, anxious to 
retrieve his recent blunder, seized with 
dexterity this opportunity. 

“T get you, Miss Browne, I get you,” 
said Mr. Tubbs with conviction. “‘Vic- 
tory ain’t within the grasp of any indi- 
vidual that carries a heart like a cold pan- 
cake in his bosom. What this party needs 
is pep, and if them that was calculated on 
to supply it don’t, why there’s otherswhich 
is not given to blowin’ their own horn, 
but which might at a pinch dash forward 
like Arnold—no relation to Benedict— 
among the spears. I may be rather aman 
of thought than action, ma’am, and at 
present far from my native heath, which is 
the financial centers of the country, but 
if I remember right it was Ulysses done 
the dome-work for the Greeks, while cer- 
tain persons that was depended on sulked 
intheirtents. Miss Higglesby-Browne, you 
can count—count, I say—on old H. H.!” 

“I thank you, Mr. Tubbs, I thank 
you!” replied Miss Browne with emotion. 
As for Aunt Jane, she gazed upon the 
noble countenance of Mr. Tubbs with 
such ecstatic admiration that her little 
nose quivered like a guinea-pig’s. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Men, Snuggle Up to This 
Bang-up Underwear—It’s 
a Downright Bargain y 


You can bet yourlastcent ae 
that Hanes will give you @ 
more real value for your 
money than any other buy. 
No frills, no fol-de-rols—just 
downright value and a heap- 
ing lot of it, too. 




















































Elastic Shoulders 


with improved lap seams, 
guaranteed unbreakable 
where the wearis greatest. 
Hold shape perfectly and 
allow lots ofroom, without 
binding. It‘ ‘ gives” with 
every motion, Bullstrong 
and mighty comfortable, 





The Elastic Collarette 


fits snugly around the 
neck, prevents gaping and 
protects the neck from 
cold winds. Helps 
make hanes ‘form fit. 


Hanes is form-fitting, elastic and 
comfortable. The fleecy-warm 
cotton is mighty fine protection 
from the cold—and it feels mighty 
good, too. Pre-shrinking keeps it 
true to size and shape. 


Greatest 
Winter 
oir a Pee 
Prices 


i ELASTIC KIN/T 


UNDERWEAR 


And just read about 
these special features over 
there in the illustration. 
No more high-priced un- 
derwear for the man who 
sees Hanes. It’s just the 
popular price for every- 
body and the under- 
wear everyone should 
wear. 





The Improved Cuffs 


firmly andstrongly knit, 
won't flare, tear or wear 
out. Keep out thecold 
and feel cozily comfort- 
able. Mighty snug fit- 
oats ting, too. Won't rip 

> where it 





The Staunch Waistband 
and Double Gussets 


—strongest made, comfort- 
able and thoroughly sewn. 
A good example of the 
splendid workmanship in 
Hanes Underwear. Kind of 
extra value like you find all 
over it. 


Mothers, Fathers— 
Get this Big Bargain 


A jam-up boy’s union suit, chock-full 
of all the big features on the men’s suits. 
Downy-soft, warm and everlastingly 
fine, it’s value can’t be duplicated. You 
sure ought to buy this splendid under- 
wear for your youngsters. See if it 
doesn’t put it all over everything you 
ever tried at twice the price! 





GUARANTEE 


We guarantee Hanes 
Underwear absolutely 
—every thread, stitch 
and button. We further 
guarantee to return 
your money or give 
you a new garment if 
any seam breaks on 
Hanes Underwear. 





P. H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY _ ,.., suet on 


Winston-Salem, N. C. (incl 


Warning to the Trade—Any garment 
offered as Hanes is a substitute unless it bears Buy None 


Without It 
e ‘‘Hanes” Label. 
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The True Pianist Knows 


there is no piano comparable to this 
beautiful Vose Grand at {575 f. 0. b. 
Boston. Three generations of the Vose 
family with sixty-eight years of highest 
ideals in piano construction have given 
the Vose its enviable reputation. 


We Challenge Comparisons. 


Write for our beautifully tllustrated 
catalogue and easy payment plan. 


Vose & Sons Piano Company 
168 eka Street Boston. Mass, 








HOME GUARD ARMY 
BARGAINS 


200 Machine Guns 
100 B/L Field Cannons 
50 B/L Navy Cannons 
15 Revolving Cannons 
40,000 Knapsacks | 50,000 Explosive Shells 
2,500 Tents 25,000 Uniforms( Blue) 
We have supplied from our largest in the 
world stock of army auction goods, the U. S. 
Government and many states and cities with 
obsolete serviceable rifles and equipments, some of which 
were sold to us just prior to the U, S. Declaration of War. 

High Army Officers say: ““‘Bannerman’s stock is a 
Godsend to us.” 

Six hours after receipt of order from state of Massachu- 
setts 4,000 rifles and 6,000 equipments were en route. Gov't 
auction sale terms, cash with order. Examination and testing 
at our arsenals. Immediate deliveries. 

Large [Illustrated 428pp. encyclopedia catalog, mailed 50c. 


Francis Bannerman, 501 Broadway, N. Y. 


20,000 Rifles 
5,000 Revolvers 
5,000,000 Cartridges 
300,000 Equipments 





Quick Relief for Husky, Hoarse, Tickling Throats 


25c at all Drug Stores. Sample for two-cent stamp 
Frederick Stearns & Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 


In Business Over Sixty Years 








ARE YOU GOING TO MOVE? 


Low freight rates on Household Goods and Automobiles from and 
to the far West and South. Write for reduced rates. 


WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN, Inc. 


225 E, Illinois Street Chicago, Ill. 


Ask Your Dealer For 


OLA 


Talking Machines, Type- 
writers, Phonographs, Adding 
Machines, Cash Registers, Guns 
and Tools and all Polished Instru- 
|, ments. THE FINEST OIL MADE. 
4 It absolutely prevents rust. NYOIL now 
A sold everywhere by all hardware and 
sporting goods men. Large bottle 
(cheaper to buy) 25c.; trial size, 10c. 


WM. F. NYE, 
New Bedford, 
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Life and Jack London 


(Continued from page 23) 


stiff, coated with ice. Buffeted by sudden 
blows of wind, in a welter of flying 
spray, the men headed the schooner into 
it and held her. The driven sleet came 
upon them, a deafening roar on spars and 
deck, a stinging torment against bare 
cheeks. The reefed sails slatted and 
cracked in the veering wind. 

Suddenly as it had come, the squall was 
gone, rolling away to the north. The 
schooner pitched on a sullen swell. Jack 
stumbled down to his bunk again, The 
Bricklayer was dead. He lay in a tangle 
of dirty blanket, his eyes rolled up under 
the narrow brow, his loose lips open in a 
mass of filthy beard. His head rolled 
with the movement of the rocking 
schooner, a ghastly mockery of life. The 
picture registered sharply on Jack’s mind 
as he fell among his own blankets and 
dropped into oblivion. 

Six hours later they buried the Brick- 
layer. He lay on a_hatch-cover, sewed 
up in the blankets in which he had lived, 
a sack of coal tied to his feet. The men 
stood about him. The captain came for- 
ward from the stern where he had stood 
all night watching the weather, his beard 
and eyebrows matted with frozen spray. 

The mate handed him the prayerbook. 
He fumbled the pages with his mittened 
fingers, glanced at the lowering sky and 
began to read. He had mistaken the 
place. He read a few words and stopped. 
The men shufled their feet impatiently. 
They were in haste to get the thing 
finished. The captain looked at the sky 
again. He slapped the book shut and 
spoke sharply. 

“‘Here’s the gist of it. ‘And the body 
shall be cast into the sea.’ So cast it in. 
Lively!” 


HE men at the hatch-cover lifted the 
end. The body slid overboard, sunk. 
Before the bent backs had straight- 
ened Sutherland was speaking to the mate. 
“Get in the main and mizzen and make 
all fast. There’s hell coming out of the 
north.” 

“Jump!” said the mate. The men 
jumped. It was hard work, and fast 
work, with. tingling fingers and torn 
palms and straining backs. Mast and 
spar and rigging were thick with ice. 
Untimely darkness came down upon them 
from the black sky. In an uproar of wind 
and water and slashing sleet they drove 
away down the wind, fleeing the heart of 
the storm. The dead man was forgotten, 
far to windward, lost in the turmoil of 
the sea. 

When dawn broke the schooner lay 
leagues to the southwest, under bare 
poles. Drunken with weariness, the men 
ate breakfast and rolled in their blankets. 
A man at the wheel and a man on watch 
held the schooner steady. The others 
slept. 

Jack woke first. His elastic body and 
unwearied spirit brought him fresh and 
eager from the grip of exhaustion. When 
his mates woke he was busy cleaning out 
the Bricklayer’s bunk. He intended ,to 
move into it. It was a better bunk, less 
leaky and nearer the light, than his own. 
He laughed his scorn of the fear in the 


eyes of the men. Ghosts? There were no 
ghosts. Dead men were dead. 

There was pride, too, in his attitude. 
He had shown them that his body was as 
strong as theirs; he would show them that 
his spirit was stronger. He transferred 
his bedding to the. Bricklayer’s bunk, 
heedless of warning and friendly advice. 
He lay in it that night, listening to tale 


‘upon grisly tale of dead men and phantom 


ships that haunt the minds of sailors, and 
there he fell asleep, his curved mouth 
smiling, his round cheek resting in the 
curve of his arm. 


T eleven o’clock he was called to take 

his watch on deck. It was a quiet 
night. The schooner lay hove to, heading 
into a gentle wind from the brooding north, 
Low, scudding clouds hid the moon. The 
masts were shadowy in the dim light. 
Jack, pacing up mr down in the damp 
sea-mist, gave himseif over to dreamy 
visions. 

There were always dreams in the back 
of his mind. His imagination, the im- 
agination of the lonely little boy who had 
nothing but dreams to play with, had 
grown stronger with the years. It seized 
on the vivid life of the seventeen-year-old 
man, painting the high lights sharper, 
deepening the shadows, storing away 
pictures. With wide-open eyes he could 
see them. 

Now while he paced away the hour of 
his watch alone on deck he saw the 
blanketed body on the hatch-cover; the 
group of 1 impatient men; the worried cap- 
tain. “Cast it in! Lively!” He saw the 
body going down into the green sea. This 
was the end of life, then; the end of all the 
glow and color, the surge of endeavor and 
achievement. Flung overboard like a 
dog between storm and storm, finished 
and forgotten. ‘This was the end of a 
seaman’s life. 

He thought of the men asleep in the 
fo’c’sle; Louis, fifty years old, a broken 
skipper drudging out his last years before 
the mast; Axel Gunderson, and Victor 
the mighty Swede with the laughing 
blue eyes and the brain that went mad 
with whiskey; Long John and Red John 
and Pete. Big men, strong muscles and 
sturdy, all of them going down the long 
years to the same ignoble end, living in 
grime and toil, dying in dirty blankets, 
tossed overboard and forgotten. 

The meaningless futility of it swept 
over him, gray and depressing. Pictures 
flashed before his mind; the mad riot on 
the white sand beach, sordid, beastly; 
the thick sea-fog and a boat slipping 
through it, hard work and weary muscles. 
This was the meaning of life, then, with 
a canvas sack and a tilted hatch-cover at 
the end. To this he would come one day, 
all the proud strength and racing blood 
of him. Ended, blotted out forever. 

The warm strong life within him rose 
in revolt! No! There was more to living 
than this. Somewhere there was a deep 
satisfaction, an ultimate keen joy, recom- 
pense for the end. He had not found it 
yet, but he would find it. 

He had won to the far alluring coasts 
on the other side of the world. He had 
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“Oh Dad— 
How Did You Know ?” 


Of course he knew. 


Fond parents, who keep young through their children, have a way of fe 
knowing—and besides, he was a bit selfish. He wanted her to have the | 
Kodak; he knew: that it and the pictures it would take would delight her and 
her boy and girl friends—and he knew, too, the wily old rascal, that she would 
send him loads of pictures from boarding school. 


From the kindergarten days up, there’s wholesome fun for the children, 
and lasting joy for all the family in the Kodak and Brownie pictures the 
children make—and Christmas day, with its home pictures, is an excellent 
time to start. 


Kodak catalog free at your dealer’s or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Replaces 14 Teams of Horses 
Hauls Ton at 6c Per Mile 


This great Indiana Truck has paid 
for itself at the rate of about two and 
one-half times perannum. The owner, 


H. J.CollierCom- 


pany, Delaware, 


ing, etc., for 14 teams replaced by this truck 
—hauled sand, gravel, stone, coal and 
cement at cost per ton mile of $.0675. 
Mechanical attention in six months time 
WORM DRIVE only $16.99.” 


Remember — In- 








Ohio, makes this diana dealers are 
statement: prepared to sell you 
a3 , a truck and let you 
Ourcarefuldaily pay for it out of its 


record shows that 
this Indiana Truck 
has made good for us, as follows: Earned 
$32.50 a day—saving in salaries, feed, shoe- 


earnings. Indiana 


Sew prices $100 to $1000 
lower per truck; |-ton, $1600; 2-ton, $2350; 
34-ton, $3000; 5-ton, $4000. 


Send Your Name for Our Operating-Costs Book 


We lay before you ina co h iv table th Vv 
TORI ‘ , mprehensive e average costs of operat- 
id . AN 2 & ing Indiana I rucks—taken from man owners’ accurate 
€ oO \ y ly kept records. 


Send for this Book. 
PADIANA TRUCK com 


Indiana Truck Corporation marion tnp U.S.A. 
INDIANA DEALERS ON PACIFIC COAST 
MOTOR TRUCKS . 
MARION .MD.U-> 0 




















Northwest Auto Co., Portland, Ore. D. W. Carlton, Los Angeles, Calif. 
United Motors Co., Seattle, Wash. Brewer Motor Car Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Motor Distributors Co., San Francisco, Calif. 










F the call of the open road is ringing in your ears; if you intend to take 

camping kit or your check book and hit the Gasoline Trail for the 
mountains, glaciers and waterfalls of the West next summer, you will need 
reliable information concerning the condition of the transcontinental motor 
highways. 4” Sunset will see that this information 1s supplied free. Merely 
write a line telling Sunset Magazine Service Bureau which highway you 
intend to follow and when. 4% Suggestions concerning the motor itinerary, 
stopping places, hotels, etc., will be submitted on request. 
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tact. SAMPLES FREE. Apress CuTicuna, Dept. W., BoSTON: Soo EvERYWHEAE.. MN Karrr ty 204 Putnam Bidg. 2 W. 45th Street, N. ¥. 











followed the seal hunt north to the arctic 
circle. Hehad held man’s place among the 
men whoconquer the sea. Stilla vague but 
fierce desire went unsatisfied. His mind 
sought vainly through a mist. Beyond 
all he had known there was something he 
wanted, something he must have before he 
died. 

The mood lasted during the weeks 
while the schooner beat back to the flank 
of the seal herd and followed it north 
through bitter weather. They turned at 
last, a fortune in furs in their salt, and 
lifted sail for the south again. Two 
roaring weeks in Yokohama _ harbor, 
drinking and rioting along the water- 
front, and then the Sophie Sutherland 
was homeward bound. 

The sailors began to plan for the com- 
ing winter. They would draw their 
money at the end of the voyage, landing 
in San Francisco with filed pockets. 
They would not squander that hard won 
coin, no sirree! One and all, they were 
going home. Those whose homes had 
been swept away in the drift of the years 
would make homes of their own. 

Axel Gunderson spoke longingly of 
Norway. It was fifteen years since he 
had seen the little village beside the ford. 
Fifteen years! and the little sister with 
the yellow braids was married now, per- 
haps, for all he knew. But he was going 
home, this time he was going home, sure. 
And Red John remembered Sweden, and 
his father, an old man now, if still alive. 
He was going home to see him again, and 
to look up old friends. Victor would find 
a quiet room in San Francisco, and get 
acquainted with some nice girls, be in- 
vited to their houses, perhaps, and call 
on Sunday nights. 

Sitting silent in his bunk one evening, 
listening to their talk, Jack picked up an 
old magazine which lay beside him on the 
blankets. He had read it through long 
ago, and re-read it. It was stained with 
sea-water, tattered, coverless. Its back 
was an advertising page, and on the page 
was the picture of a man and a woman 
sitting before a fireplace. He looked at 
the picture for some time. Homesickness 
came over him, a longing for the things he 
had never known. He wanted a home. 


E had a swift vision of the world—a 

world of homes and families. He saw 
men going out from them in the morn- 
ing, strong and warm, ready for the day’s 
endeavor; he saw them coming home at 
night to shelter and comfort and love. 
That was the life of multitudes of men, 
myriads upon myriads of them; making 
and shaping human destiny, fighting on a 
plane he had barely glimpsed, knowing 
successes and rewards that he could only 
guess. 

There was the picture in his hand, made 
alive by his memory of the bungalows 
on whose porches he had tossed the even- 
ing paper. He remembered the office 
buildings, their rushing elevators and 
clicking typewriters. He knew only their 
corridors. Those were the scenes of real 
life, the steady, pulsing, full life of men 
on this earth. It was a dim picture, but 
it glowed with all the colors of a rich 
imagination. And suddenly he saw him- 
self, outside it all, rowing a leaky boat 
through dirty weather in cold and dark- 
ness. 

He had been blind. He had_ been 


struggling in the wrong direction. When 
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Travel the “Miles piesa Way 


If one railroad sold mileage books good for 5000 miles while another road gave 
3500 miles for about the same price, which road would you patronize? Then 
why be satisfied with tires adjusted on a 3500-mile basis when you can get 
Quakers backed with a 5000-mile adjustment guarantee? 


Back of each Quaker Tire is the experience and repu- finest materials procurable, and is worthy of the brand 
tation of the Quaker City Rubber Co.—a record of 32 it bears. 


years in the rubber business. Mechanical rubber ‘Tempering develops the properties of Quaker Tire 
rubber to the highest degree; it means the most mileage 


and the least tire trouble. 
To try one Quaker is to buy three more. Drop in at 
Each Quaker Tire is built with the utmost care of the your convenience. 













goods, bearing the Quaker City Quality mark, have a 
world-wide reputation and sale. 











QUAKER CITY RUBBER CO. fiii25g45 SNe eee les 
e PITTSBURGH, 211 Wood Street NEW YORK 3 Murray Street 
Makers of Ironsides, Quaker City, Crown, Desert, etc., Rubber Belting; Daniel’s P. P. P. Rod Packing, Dar ae Bbanite fe et Packing, 
Daniel’s Ebonite Steam Hose , Ringmeter Garden Hose and other Mechanical Rubber 
Without charge, our belt experts will give you va aluable advice on transmission, elevator and conveyor belt piles Write us 








‘l This Gift Will 
|| Please Any Man 


You'll be sure of giving him just 
what he wants if you choose the 


Boston Garter 


in one of our handsome, new Christ- 
mas boxes.. Any man who receives 
it will feel that he is greeted by an 
old friend in holiday dress, t ecause 
every man who wears garters knows 
the ‘‘Boston.’’ Beautifully col- 
ored holiday boxes (different 
designs) at stores everywhere, 
or by mail, 

postpaid, 

25, 35, 50c. 

” GEORGE 

FROST CO. 

BOSTON 








Natural correction of this HABIT made 
quickly effective when taught how to 
intelligently counteract faulty action of 
the speech producing organs. PRIVATE 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
ONLY. Call or write for particulars. 


WM. E. BASSETT, 905 Nevada Bank 
Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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CastillejaSchool for Girls 
Accredited by Colleges East anid West. Grammar and 
Primary Departments. Send for illustrated catalogue 
Principal: Mary I. Lockey, A. B. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF. 









AWEXSIeTIKY 
RINGS-MEDALS-FOBS 


Free Book 86 pages. 600 designs 












Pi) Special designs made when de- 
BH sired. Save retailer’s profits, 
; Cc. K. GROUSE CO., 


q 75 ¢ 5 Bruce Avenue, 


pronto rere, 
Hello, Brother. 


If you like Hunting, Fishing, 
Trapping, and stories and pic- 
tures of outdoor life and adven- 
ture, the actual experiences of 
red-blooded sportsmen, don’t 
miss this month’s issue of the 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 

MAGAZINE. It’s crammed 
from cover to cover with the sort 
of stuff you will sit up all night to 
read, besides a lot of valuable in- 
=F), formation about guns, rifles, re- 
£\ volvers, fishing tackle, camping | 
< =s ae praping Saeeo te the best 
= ==) places to go for goo Bport. 
= . 


Bk 
_ SPECIAL OFFER 


Send us 25¢ in stamps or coin 
and we will mail you, postage 
ieepeid, a copy of this month’s 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 
MAGAZINE together with 
one of our handsome 

Ormulo Gold Watch Fobs. 
ym, When you wear this 
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», fob you will get the 
glad hand of good 
\ fellowship from 
brother sportsmen 
wherever you 
go. 
Send your 
order right 
now—today. 


National 
Sportsman 
Magazine 
104 Columbus Ave. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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once his feet were on solid shore again he 
would begin the real fight, in the real 
world. He would work there, he would 
work hard. He would win to his place 
in that world, to a home of his own and 
a real success. He was eager to begin. 

The Sophie Sutherland docked at last 
at the San Francisco wharves. The men 
hurried ashore, eager for sight and sound 
of the city after long months on the 
empty sea. They crossed the littered 
cobblestones of the waterfront, a score of 
brawny, weatherbeaten sailors, their 
bodies still swaying to the roll and pitch 
of a tossing deck. Across the street the 
city welcomed them, an unbroken row of 
saloons. 

“Come on, let’s have a drink!” “Sure, 
one last drink together!’ They crowded 
in, and lined up before the bar. 





T was the end of a chapter. They 

were parting, they who. had shared 
storm and danger and life for seven long 
months, and never again would they be 
together. Their voices were husky as 
they lifted the glasses. ‘Here’s luck and 
fair weather!” 

For Jack, with the new vision in his 
eyes, it was farewell to the sea. A 
thousand memories, a thousand pictures, 
flashed before him. These were good 
comrades, brave men and strong, and 
the life they had shared together was 


good. He would never know, it again. 

“My turn, men! One last drink with 
y 

me! 


Then they must drink with Long 
John, all angers forgotten, and with 
Victor of the merry blue eyes. Axel 
Gunderson, too, and Red John, and Louis, 
and Pete; each must do the honors for the 
last time in the only way they knew. 
“This one’s on me, lads. Fill ’er up!” 
And eyes were moist and hands clasped 
calloused hands and glasses were tilted 
once more. 

Next morning, tired-eyed, with a 
feverish mouth, Jack London took the 
ferry for Oakland and home. He had 
come back from the sea to stay. He 
brought with him the lurching roll of the 
sailor's walk, weather-bronzed skin and 
roughened hands, the remnants of his 
pay, and a new ambition. 

His father and mother were living in 
a little cottage on Sixteenth street in 
East Oakland. They were glad to see 
Jack, but they welcomed him with no 
loud demonstrations of affection. He 
could have the small room off the front 
porch. His father was a night watchman 
now, at fifty dollars a month. ‘Times 
were hard. Jack had better settle down 
now and get a steady job. 

He wandered for a week about the 
familiar streets of Oakland, seeing them 
with new eyes, forming a new set of 
values. He would settle down, all right! 
He would work, he would be a fiend for 
work; no task should be difficult, no 
hours too long. Industry, sobriety, 
honesty—and at the end, success. It 
was the simple formula of his father’s 
generation. Thus had Lincoln become 
president; thus had Alexander Hamilton 
won fame. Very well, Jack London 
would also be industrious, sober, honest, 
and, of course, successful. 

He told his ambitious plans, as he had 
always given his confidence and _ his 
deepest respect, to his sister Eliza. She 
encouraged him in them. | For her, there 


was always something of the wistful, 
wide-eyed boy in this tanned young 
sailor with his man’s talk. He found a 
wealth of warm love in her, and a serene 
confidence. 

He spent hours with her, telling her of 
his life at sea. His imagination colored, 
rearranged, elaborated the tales, until he 
himself felt that they were better than 
any he had read. He would have liked 
to write them. He had won a five-dollar 
prize from the San Francisco Call years 
before for a little story of the bay. Per- 
haps he could sell another. He at- 
tempted it, but the glowing words be- 
came dull and lifeless under his pen. He 
mailed the story, and did not hear of it 
again. 

He must get a job, and quickly. He 
went to work in the jute-mill. It was a 
ten-hour day for a dollar wage, but the 
boss promised to raise his pay to a dollar 
and a quarter when he should be earning 
it. That would be the first step upward. 

He worked from seven to six at the 
machines, worked hard, at top speed. 
But so strong and healthy were his sea- 
trained muscles that when the closing 
whistle blew he went out into the fresh 
evening air, alert and unwearied, eager 
for new experience. ‘The life of the 
factory workman was opening before 
this young man of eighteen with the 
blood racing through his veins, the sea 
breeze rufHing his hair, the scented dusk 
of a summer evening falling about him, 
and the street lights beginning to twinkle 
in long lines above the sidewalks. There 
were many strange things to learn in the 
new world he had entered. 

Dimly he began to glimpse the sweet, 
alluring mystery of girlhood; a tilted 
chin and a bright glance flashed at him 
as a couple of working girls passed, 
laughing, bareheaded, strolling with 
linked arms in the twilight. He knew 
nothing of girls. He had lived all his 
days among men, in a crude man’s world. 
But tentatively, shyly, he began to 
learn. 

There were long, delicious evening 
walks, a girl’s light skirts swishing beside 
him, a warm elbow nestling in his guiding 
hand. He was awkward in this new, 
sweetly mysterious venturing. Gossamer 
folds were all about him, sensitive, deli- 
cate filaments of impulse, emotion. He 
moved carefully among them, ashamed 
of his roughness, fearful to offend. At 
the street corners he always changed 
sides, keeping the outward edge of the 
sidewalk with meticulous care. 


H* progressed. He went to Sunday 
picnics at Blairs Park with his girl. 
His cheap ready made suit bulged and 
strained at the seams with the play 
of his shoulder muscles; a high, stiff 
collar chafed his imprisoned neck. He 
was uncomfortable, but happy, in the hot, 
dusty sunshine, shouldering his way 
masterfully through the crowd, his hat 
pushed back on his mop of thick hair, his 
roving eye taking note of the other 
fellows’ girls. His girl was a good-looker, 
she put it all over the rest of em. Spike 
McGee better quit hanging around her. 
He could knock Spike McGee’s block off. 

But all this was casual dallying by the 
way. He had not lost sight of his big 
ambition. And he was not getting ahead, 
he told himself. The toil at the jute- 
mill went on; his wages were spent for 
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sails away with their wives 
the devil he is, he sings. 
Jack London’s masterpieces. 

By a great stroke of good fortune McClure’s has managed to secure 
the very cream of Jack London’s works. 
postpaid, if you accept the offer made below. 
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While love drew them together, the evil-plotting Sea- Wolf searched them out! 


THE GREATEST WORKS OF 


Jack London FREE! 


“For we’re booming down on the old trail, our own trail, the out trail, 
We’re sagging south on the Long Trail—the trail that is always new.”’ 


OLF LARSEN, ‘‘The Sea-Wolf,”’ is singing. 
the trail are men to be kicked and pounded and broken; women to 


Ahead of him on 


insult and toy with; a hell ship to command; a world to prey 


upon. 


Our Offer 


We will send you free and postpaid, if you sign and mail us coupon, 
the greatest works of Jack London in 4 volumes, bound in handsome 
cloth and gold stamped. You send 10c as an advance payment on 
your subscription. You receive at once the first copies of McClure’s, 
Metropolitan and The Ladies’ World. 
month for five months—that’s all. The three magazines come to you 
for twelve months. What you pay is less than what you would pay for 
the magazines on the newsstands. If you prefer to pay cash send 
onty $4.75 with order. For the four books in beautiful half leather 
binding, send $6.75. 


You then send us $1.00 a 


_ Canadian and foreign postage extra. Subscriptions 


may be new or renewal. 


Soldiers and Sailors Demand Jack London 


Emmett McCarthy, a petty officer of the New York 
Naval Marines writes:—‘‘ ‘The Sea-Wolf’ puts Jack Lon- 
don in the class of Stevenson, Kipling and Robertson 
as a writer of sea stories. His ‘The Call of the Wild’ is 
the best dog story I have ever read,” 


A Plattsburg student-officer writes us:—“Jack Lon- 
don has much the same point of view as we soldiers 
have. Whenachap gets out in the rough country and 
matches his wits and his strength against other men, he 
forgets the sentimentalizing of the society novel. He 
wants to read of red-blooded men doing men’s work and 
fighting in the open against men who know how to hit 


hard. We Americansare up against the biggest fight we 
have ever had and we’ll have to get the Jack London 
point of view:—it’s a waste of strength to hit unless you 
hit hard.”’ 





You who want to ‘‘keep up’? with what your 
soldier or sailor boy is reading—get Jack London. 
You who want to send good, clean, virile literature 
to some boy in the Army or Navy, here is your 
chance. The books and magazines can be sent to 
separate addresses if you like. Just send instruc- 
tions with order. 


Mail Above Coupon for Your FREE Books—DO IT NOW! 


McClure Building 
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He has lured certain couples of Kura Island to his ship, 
ted so that the husbands had been left astern while he 
; scores of such deeds lie ahead of him so, like 
Read about this most fascinating character in 


We send them to you free and 





“The Sea-Wolf’’ 


This novel created a veritable sensa- 
tion when it appeared in The Century 
Magazine. Wolf Larsen is a new type of 
pirate. A monster in brawn and brain, 
devoid of conscience, he turns his ship in- 
to a hell. “The Sea-Wolf”’ is a big, 
breezy sea yarn, superbly written, and 
spun through it is a gripping love story. 


“Martin Eden’’ 


Martin Eden, a common sailor by 
training, is driven forward by his love 
for a society girl until he achieves fame 
and success as an author. The story 
shows the heart-breaking struggles of 
the poor man trying to rise in literature; 
and the falseness of the social recog- 
nition which he at last wins against 
tremendous odds. 


“The Call of the Wild” 


This big and human record of the New- 
foundland dog’s return to the wild is a 
narrative that grips both young people 
and their elders—many crities think it 
London’s finest work—certainly it is the 
finest dog story in literature, and with- 
out a rival in its picturing of the frozen 
North, 


**Love of Life’’ 


This tale of the struggles and suffer- 
ings of a starving gold miner clinging 
to life with unconquerable tenacity is 
paralleled today by the experience of 
wounded soldiers crawling back to their 
lines after being left for dead at the 
enemy’s trench. It resembles Stephen 
Crane’s ‘‘Red Badge of Courage’’ in its 
stark realism and virility. (In this vol- 
ume is included the second part of ‘‘The 
Sea-Wolf.’’) 


New York City 
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‘|| (Makers of the best candies you buy use evaporated milk.) 
Just try Carnation for making fudge and other candy. 
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water until its richness is reduced to Dilute Carnation Milk with wa- 
the desired consistency. [| butter until a little dropped in 
| cold water forms a soft ball. 
| Remove from fire, and beat un- 
| til the mixture begins to thicken; 
| then addthenut meatsand pour 
| into a buttered pan. Cut in 
| squares. 
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WUE Write us for “The Story of Carnation 
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A Liberty Bond for Your Spare lime 


SUNSET MAGAZINE WILL BUY YOUR BOND FOR YOU, 
if you will take care of our subscription renewals in your territory. 
Many of our salesmen have been chosen by the selective draft and 
must be replaced, so this is your opportunity to take up a re- 
munerative and attractive work. Open to men and women. Write 
today for particulars. 


DIRECTOR AGENCY DIVISION 
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A New Edition of Joaquin Miller’s 


“BUILDING OF THE CITY BEAUTIFUL” 


Bound uniform with the “Bear Edition” in blue silk cloth; Constitutes Vol. Seven of the Set 
The charm of “The Poet of the Sierras” will never grow old. Those already possessing the 
Six Volumes should also have “City Beautiful.”” It makes a beautiful and acceptable gift 
for Holiday presentation. Also bound in red cloth, gilt stamp. Price in either binding 
$1.25 postpaid anywhere. 


Los Angeles; Phoenix C.F. WEBER & CO., Publishers San Francisco; Reno 
All volumes Joaquin Miller’s works, sold singly or in Sets. 











food at home; at the end of the summer 
he had nothing to show for his work. 
All around him he saw men who had 
grown gray and bent at such work, who 
now in their old age were still getting 
a dollar a day. ‘lhere was something 
wrong. Besides, his boss had not given 
him the promised raise. 

The trouble was that he had no trade, 
he decided. He was an unskilled laborer. 
Very well, he would become a skilled 
laborer. He would become an electrician; 
there was a demand for them, and they 
drew good wages. Also, there was oppor- 
tunity to work up to something better. 
He had no money for technical training, 
but he was a strong, ambitious young 
fellow, willing, eager, to work. He would 
put the matter squarely up to the super- 
intendent of the Oakland street railways, 
ask for a chance to begin at the bottom 
and work up. 

It did not enter his mind to question 
the result. Had he not always known 
that in business sobriety, honesty and 
industry brought their inevitable reward? 
He was aiming for the big things, the 
splendid, life-fillmg successes, and he 
was willing to pay for them with body 
and brain. Of course he would get 
them. 


T was the winter of 1893. Times were 

hard and daily growing harder. The 
industries of the United States trembled 
in the grip of fearful uncertainty. Cleve- 
land’s administration was beginning. 
The corporations which had sprung up 
during the chaos of the Civil war, central- 
izing, controlling, steadying the shaken 
business life of this country, earning dis- 
credit and enormous profits thereby, now 
found their very existence threatened by 
legislation in Washington. England and 
the United States hesitated on the brink 
of war over the Venezuelan situation. 
Uncertainty piled upon uncertainty. 
Orders went down the line, “Retrench. 
Cut expenses. Get under shelter.” 

To a superintendent of street railways 
in Oakland, harassed by these things, en- 
tered Jack London, ardent and youthful 
enthusiast, and applied for a job. Jack 
London knew nothing of the superin- 
tendent’s troubles. Politics was to him a 
game played by ward heelers, gathering 
in votes among the waterfront saloons. 
Industry was the name of a_ personal 
virtue. Business was a machine into 
which the poor but honest lad went at 
the bottom and came out at the top. But 
the superintendent saw in him an excel- 
lent opportunity for cutting expenses. 

He laid off two men at forty dollars a 
month each, telescoped their jobs into 
one, and gave it to the grateful young 
man. It was a job of shoveling coal, 
twelve hours a day, every day, including 
Sundays and holidays. The wages were 
a dollar a day. The superintendent was 
saving fifty dollars a month, and Jack was 
starting in at the bottom. 

He worked. He worked incredibly, 
madly, desperately. He who had thought 
he knew the utmost that straining muscles 
and driving will could do, now found that 
he had not dreamed the meaning of work. 
Sustained by belief that his manhood was 
being tested for greater things, he worked 
twelve, fourteen, fifteen hours a day, 
shoveling coal into a_ wheel-barrow, 
trundling it into the fire-room, unloading 
it, rushing back to the pile again. He 
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was a youth of eighteen, and he was re- 
placing two over-worked husky men. 

His strained muscles swelled and 
stiffened. His wrists were sprained. He 
bound them tightly with straps and went 
on working. His mind stopped. His 
body was an aching torture. His days 
became delirium, his nights soggy depths 
of unrefreshing sleep. Only his will held 
him doggedly to the never-ending labor. 
And then one day the foreman told him 
what the superintendent had done. 

Sheer pride kept the boy at work then, 
a boyish, unreasoning, angry pride. He 
would show that superintendent that 
he could do the work, that he would not 
break under it. But his faith in the 
potency of virtue was shattered. Success 
was not attained by industry, sobriety 
and honest purpose, it appeared. The 
whole thing was a lie. As soon as he felt 
that he had demonstrated his ability to 
handle the job, he quit. He said to him- 
self that he would never work again. 

He was free, first, to sleep. Just to 
fall upon a bed and lie there, never again 
to force himself awake, unwilling and 
unrested, was happiness unutterable. 
After that, back to the life of the vaga- 
bond, free, idle, irresponsible. 


Atel industry of the country was at a 
standstill. Everywhere wheels had 
stopped, businesses were crashing into 
bankruptcy. Thousands of men in Oak- 
land were out of work. The familiar 
waterfront was dead. On every corner 
groups of desperate men asked them- 
selves what was wrong. It was the trusts. 
Smash ’em! It was the limited coinage of 
silver. Voices here and there clamored for 
a federal bank; others demanded that the 
public lands be thrown opento settlement. 
Then arose a movement extraordinary 
and unparalleled. Word of it ran like a 
storm wind over the country. The unem- 
ployed were forming in a great army, 
marching to Washington, demanding 
their rights. No one knew exactly what Ye 
those rights were, but ratte tila 5 
thrilled to the spectacle. On to Wash- ELVET d Ik b k 
ington, with empty hands and waving On t ta AC 
banners! A horde, a gigantic army, of 


homeless, hungry men, storming the in Your pipe. Wise old 


capital of the nation! 


sree wena caper thicaecteet | Mother Nature keeps it quiet. 


venture, crossed to San Francisco and 
joined the ragged army of the Industrials. ° : 
Furniture Worker’s Hall at 1551 Mis- VELVET 1S cured In 

sion street was now a barracks. General > ’ 

Baker was forming his battalions. In Nature S Way. aged 

the south Fry’s army was growing by hun- . 

dreds. General Coxey was gathering the in wooden hogsheads 
two years—the slow 
way—the expensive 


unemployed throughout the Middle West. 
Officers of the United States Regulars 

way—but the r2ght 
way. 









[rhe wrsest Possum always 
plays the deadest. 
So zt zs that the wisest men 
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declared that the Industrial army would 
number 150,000 men; they predicted chaos 
similar to that of the Civil war. 

San Francisco, the menace growing in 
her streets, hastily offered to ship the 
Industrials across the bay. The army 
accepted ferry-fare. On the fourth of 
April, 1894, it disembarked in Oakland, 
and the people of that unhappy town, 
crowding the sidewalks, gazed at a mon- 
strous apparition, an army of tramps, 
preceded by General Baker on a large 
black horse, marching down Broadway, 
rank upon ragged rank, with waving flags 
and music of fife and drum. 

A meeting of the City Council was 
hurriedly called. The Industrials had 
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old age is vigor. 
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Liquid-Food-Tonic 

is a strengthening food-tonic. It does 
just those things that are of partic- 
ular benefit to the old and weak—aids 
digestion and nourishes without over-~ 
burdening the system. Is there a birth- 
day in your home whose celebration 
crowds the cake with candles? Malt- 
Nutrine should be taken at each meal 
and before retiring. 


All Druggists—Most Grocers 
Malt-Nutrine declared by U.S. Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment to be a pure malt product--not an alcoholic beverage. 
Contains 14.50 per cent malt solids--1.9 per cent alcohol, 
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taken possession of Mills Tabernacle and 
demanded rations. Oakland was des- 
perate. Its quiet, peaceful people, 
caught between idle factories and idle 
men, turned viciously on the men. Idle 
factories do not demand food; idle men 
do. There was little enough food for 
Oakland, none to divide with a famished 
army of tramps. 

Chief of Police Schaffer ordered the 
Industrials to get out of town imme- 
diately. The railroads refused free 
transportation. The Industrials refused 
to walk. Driven from the Tabernacle, 
they camped on the flats by the estuary, 
built fires, collected old tin cans and 
feasted on food provided by charitable 
sympathizers. Hundreds of men were 
joining their ranks. The air of Oakland 
was electrical; housewives called in their 
children from the streets and locked doors. 

Mayor Pardee negotiated with the 
Southern Pacific. That company agreed 
to carry the army to Sacramento for two 
hundred dollars. Harassed citizens, be- 
tween two predicaments, collected the 
money. Seven empty box cars were 
hitched to a freight train, and the In- 
dustrials were urged to depart in them. 
They scornfully refused. 


NEW leader had suddenly appeared 

among them, whom they hailed with 
acclaim as General Kelley. On a soap 
box, surrounded by enthusiastic sup- 
porters, amidst wild cheers, he defied 
the city of Oakland, the Southern Pacific, 
all governments and all men with money. 
“They say they will ship us in box cars! 
Are we free United States citizens or are 
we hogs? We are not hogs! To hell with 
their box cars! We have here the bone 
and the sinew, and we can hold our own. 
We want our rights as poor men. We're 
going to have them!” 

Mayor Pardee appealed to the governor 
for help from the militia. A machine 
gun was brought from the armory and 
set up before the city hall. Major 
O’Brien of the Fifth regiment held his 
men in readiness. The police were armed 
with clubs, revolvers and rifles. Hun- 
dreds of men, answering Mayor Pardee’s 
call, were sworn in as deputies by Sheriff 
McKillican. Meanwhile the Industrials 
marched back to the Tabernacle and 
again took possession of it. That night 
the citizens of Oakland, quaking in their 
beds, heard the midnight silence shattered 
by a general alarmrung from the city hall. 

Armed forces descended upon Mills 
Tabernacle. A thousand Industrials 
were routed from their blankets with 
clubs, massed in the street, and marched 
at the points of guns to the Southern 
Pacific yards. ‘The seven box cars 
awaited them. They were loaded in. 
The cars were jammed; an overflow was 
urged to places on the flat tops. Stand- 
ing upright on the last car, in the flicker- 
ing light of a lantern, while silent ranks 
of armed men listened in the darkness of 
both sides of the track, and his vagabond 
army cheered beneath his feet, General 
Kelley made one last impassioned speech. 
Then at an order from the chief of police, 
the train started. 

Crowded into the mass of men on top 
of a box car, ragged, hatless, carefree 
and happy, Jack London rolled away 
through the night toward Sacramento, 
on his way to Washington. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 

















The 
Pocket Hunter 


(Continued from page 31) 


It looked up at the old man there in the 
heart of the desert and told him frankly 
that there existed another world than he 
had ever known, other standards, other 
degrees of grace and intellect and beauty, 
other heights and other depths as well. 
His hand trembled under its lure and he 
handed the picture back with a strange 
difidence. 

“Why, Davie,” he said, “I never saw 
a face like that before. It’d make a man 
an angel, seems to me.” 

The other laughed, a bitter sound that 
was wise beyond his years. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘or a devil.” 

He rewrapped the trifle in its worn 
covering and slipped it back in the pocket 
of his vest. 

For a long time they sat in silence. Then 
Jethrow knocked the ashes from his pipe. 

“We got to strike it, Davie,” he said 
solemnly, “an’ no mistake. We just 
nachelly got to strike it.” 

After that it seemed to him that there 
was an added lure to his lifelong quest, a 
more brilliant rainbow round the corner. 
If he could only find the big pocket and 
help Davie up in the world, lift him above 
the level of the sage and the sand, give 
him sudden wealth. He knew instinc- 
tively that it would take gold to buy that 
face, that the boy must go back to that 
other life, that other world, and go in 
proper state. Therefore he rose earlier 
in the star-blue mornings, toiled later in 
the primrose twilights. And ever Davie 
toiled with him, smiling and willing, and 
though they did not again speak of it, 
each knew why. And if Jethrow loved 
Davie, Davie paid it back. 

Many a time he would drop a hand on 
the old man’s shoulder with a boyish 
affection, a tender touch, that stirred the 
old wistful longing in Jethrow’s heart. 

What would he not have given to have 
known this lad for his own! 


PON TH and more they trailed south 
and east, searching, prying, tapping 
at every rock, and nothing rewarded them. 

At last Jethrow shook his gray head. 

“Tain’t no use, Davie,” he said, “we 
got t’ amble back to our valley between 
th’ hills.’ The other nodded and they 
struck back north. 

The summer was in full blast now. 
The level floor of the desert shimmered 
and danced with a million devils, the 
heat rose in waves. 

It was a ticklish job going back across 
it and Jethrow proved his skill a thousand 
times, in finding water, in laying their 
course in a bee line for their lost little 
gulch, in curbing the boy’s eagerness to 
press on when the precious water ran low 
in the canteens, in conserving their own 
strength and the burros’. Much de- 
pended on the patient little beasts and 
Jethrow took good care of them. 

The little shaggy dog was very foot- 
sore and the old man carried him for 
miles. So did Davie. 

“Son,” said Jethrow, “‘tain’t every man 
that'll carry a little old dog because his 
feet’s sore. I take pride in you.” 
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Concrete road near Greer, S. C., on National Highway, built by Slattery & Henry 
P. F. Patton, County Engineer 


Inefficient Highways 


Must Go 


VERY day or two some disturbance threatens a 
source of food supply, principally because of lack of trans- 
portation facilities. Greater production by farm and factory will 

avail us little with inadequate transportation. Perishable products must 
be moved to market quickly. 


Never before has there been such pressing need of 
hard, permanent roads — connected systems of concrete roads, 


good 365 days a year—enabling trucks to handle short hauls, thus relieving 
congestion on railroads. 


War supplies must not be held up because railroads 
have to handle short haul traffic which should go via the motor 
truck and concrete highway. But the motor truck can work economically 
only on the best paved highway. Gravel and macadam roads cannot stand 
the strain of swiftly moving, heavily loaded motor trucks. The wear and 
tear of such traffic makes expensive repair necessary frequently. Event- 
ually they must be rebuilt. We must literally pave the ways with concrete. 


Only about one per cent of our country highways 
has been improved. Hundreds of thousands of miles are awaiting 
the magic of concrete pavement to make each of these miles an efficient 
arm of our railroads. Agricultural, industrial and military needs are in- 
sistently demanding concrete roads. 


Be sure you know what a concrete road is. Concrete 
is made of portland cement, sand and pebbles or crushed stone, and 
It is hard and durable, rigid and unyielding. Concrete is the 
material used in building concrete dams, factories, 
bridges, and big engineering works like the Pan- 
ama Canal, requiring great solidity and strength. 


water. 


CONCRETE ROADS 
Their Advantages 


No Mud—No Dust 
No Ruts—No Holes 
No Slipping 

No Skidding 

Easy Hauling 
Smooth Riding 


Concrete Roads Are Not Expensive 


Materials required in the construction of 
concrete roads are obtainable practically every- 
where. ‘Their first cost ig moderate and upkeep 
is insignificant. They are good many years after 
the debt incurred to pay for them has been wiped 
out. They reduce taxes by saving maintenance 
expense. Concrete roads are permanent. 


Long Life—Safety 
Always ready for use 
Low Maintenance 
Moderate Cost 
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% KIDDIES’ XMAS 
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slow, weird motion and do 
tricks—all by themselves. See 
them play foothall—pushing the ball, tackling and tripping each 
other. FIVE GAMES—ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR 

The author of the wet-Rich- Quick Wallingford Stories said— 
“Those games are more fun than my stores.’ Children of all 
ages love these games. Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.00. 
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Dainty! Charming! 
_ The user of Carmen Complexion Powder 
is Queen of the Occasion. 

A touch of Carmen gives her a beautiful, 
refined, striking complexion which makes 
her distinctive among other women, 


Carmen Complexion Powder 


White, Pink, Flesh, Cream 
50c Everywhere 


STAFFORD-MILLER CO.,St. Louis, Mo. 
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are, 1891. Send for Lecture ‘'Great 
No tlard Work, Subject of Fat.’’ 


DR. J. W. GIBBS’ TREATMENT 
For the Permanent Reduction of Obesity 
Harmless and Positive. NO FAILURE. Reduce to stay. 1870 Broad- 
way, New York. A PERMANENT REDUCTION QUARANTEED. 


“*The cure is positive and permanent.’’"—N VY. Heradd, July 9,1893. 
“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recoenized aunthorlity.’—N ¥. World. 
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WITHOUT CASH 


If you are energetic you can 
obtain one of the bonds 
Sunset Magazine has purchased 
by devoting your spare time 
to our interests in your terri- 
tory for the next few months. 
Why not become the proud 
possessor of a fifty-dollar 
liberty bond without cost of 
any kind to yourself? 


Write right now for par- 
ticulars. 
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When they reached their precious 
valley the wanton summer had been there 
before them. The grass that had been 
lush in May was dry and yellow, blowing 
in the hot winds. It was cured and sweet, 
however, a fine forage. But the springs 
were all but dry. 

Jethrow scratched his head and con- 
sidered. 

“We'll dig,” he said. 

So they hollowed a goodly hole in the 
best of them and watched it fill with 
satisfaction. 

They made camp on their old site and 
started in to find the rainbow’s foot in 
earnest. 

If Jethrow had been eager before he 
was more than eager now. 

It was as if he felt a presentiment, as if 
Yortune, that mysterious jade, tapped 
him literally on the shoulder. 

He was like a ferrit in his eagle-eyed 
sharpness that lost no tiny sign, passed 
over no slightest trace of color. 

He combed the hills with his very 
fingers, put all his skill to the test. 

“We got to find it, Son,” he would say 
at night. “You got to go back to your 
woman—there ain’t another like her in 
all this world!” he would interject won- 
deringly, “‘and I got to make good on my 
life’s job. We jest can’t make no mistake 
now.” 

And as if Fortune saw, heard, under- 
stood and nodded, there came a day when 
Jethrow, taking his pans from a gray 
hill’s skirts to carry them down to the 
water for the washing, came on a trace so 
heavy that it shone in the raw dirt. His 
old eyes narrowed and gleamed and his 
hands began to shake, those gnarled and 
hardened hands with the nails worn to 
the quick with years of rubbing in the pan. 


AVIE, leaning on his shoulder, held 
his breath and watched. 

Jethrow rose without a word and car- 
ried the earth to water. When he had 
swirled it down to a rim of fine black 
sand that was thickly edged with yellow, 
he rose like some gaunt old eagle and 
looked into the boy’s face. 

“Tt’s there,” he said quietly, “it’s th’ 
biggest spill I ever see and it comes from 
a bucket o’ gold snuggled tight on th’ 
contact somewheres up above.” 

That night Jethrow slept like a child, 
without dreams, but Davie sat long at 
the little fre and thought. Twice he 
took the picture from his pocket and stud- 
ied the face of “his woman.” His dark 
eyes were very bright and a trifle hard. 

The next day Jethrow was up before 
the dawn, coming wide awake in his 
blankets as if his subconscious mind had 
an appointment with the conscious and 
kept it to the second, as indeed it had 
and did. 

That was to be a great day in Jethrow’s 
life. 

He began it with three cups of strong 
black coffee and enough pan-bread to 
have staggered a less herculean digestion. 

Fis keen eyes were as full of sparkles 
as if he had been twenty and rode to his 
first love-affair. 

T‘avie was far more contained, his 
hand was steadier. 

When they had scrupulously washed 
up the camp things they took pans and 
picks, buckets and shovels and went to 
meet Dame Fortune who squatted on 
the slope above. 





That was a wonderful trace. It lay so 
near the surface that it seemed one must 
kick out the colors as he passed, and the 
colors themselves were tiny nuggets. It 
took Jethrow but a scant space of time to 
find the center of the spill and begin to 
work up. Before noon he had reached 
the apex where the gold suddenly stopped. 

“Now we're above it, Davie,” he said 
excitedly; “‘let’s go down. Let’s go.” 

So they went down. It was a loose 
formation, weathered gray on top but 
deepening to red as they descended, and 
for the first hour or so they made good 
time. Then they got into strata that 
slowed them up and for the rest of the 
day they worked like beavers. 

It was almost sundown when they 
struck the contact, a sharp demarkation 
between porphyry and slate, prettily 
slanted to throw off the spill, and began 
to work along it. 

Jethrow was streaked with dirt and 
drenched with sweat, his rough old head 
was bare, for he had long since thrown off 
his ancient hat in his excitement. He 
worked like a youth and his breath came 
fast. 

His eyes were black with visions. 

“Tain’t far, Son,’ he said as he swung 
his pick, “can’t be. This here—’ 

He did not finish the sentence for the 
pick that had been ringing on the hard 
formation suddenly dulled its note, sank 
deep in some yielding substance. 

Jethrow let go the handle and stood up 
and his face went gray as ashes. 

“Forty-two year!” he whispered. 
“Forty-two year comin’—an’ it’s here!” 

And it was. 

Old Dame Fortune must have smiled 
at her whimsy; indeed, | think she did. 

Jethrow sat down and wiped his face 
on a dirty bandana. 

For ten minutes he waited. It may 
have been that he gathered the last 
strength of his hard years to help him lift 
that pick. It may have been that he saw 
again the face of that one woman, sweet 
and wet with holy tears, it may have 
been that he visioned the future which 
at best could be but short for him, that 
he saw his friend Davie going back to the 
fulfilment of his younger dream. 

Whatever it was that the old eyes saw 
in those staring ten minutes it brought a 
great sigh from Jethrow’s heart. 

Then he rose suddenly and drew out 
the pick. It had sunk deep into that 
most wonderful of all Nature’s phe- 
nomena, a huge globule of soft, raw gold. 

Jethrow went into it with his naked 
hands, wild as a lunatic, and dug and tore 
at the shining mass. He shortened his 
erip on the pick and drew out bits and 
pieces that shone in the westering light 
like fairy stuff. Sprangled, lacy, uneven, 
he tumbled the raw gold on his shaking 
palm and looked at it. 

His mouth was dry and he laughed in a 
strange and jerky manner. 

“Th’ real stuff, Davie,” he cried, “th’ 
real stuff an’ no mistake!” 


HE sun was down behind the peaks. 

In the hidden valley purple and laven- 

der shadows lay like gauzy veils. Saman- 

thy cropped lazily at the cured grass. Shep 
scratched for ticks on the tarp’s edge. 

Over behind a manzanita bush by the 

spring Jethrow squatted on his haunches 

and stared into the gold pan in his hands 

where three thousand dollars’ worth of 
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gold sagged and shifted under his moving 
fingers. 

It was clean and beautiful and pure 
and he smiled with the joy of him who 
has given all his life to the gamble. 

This was the great hour and Jethrow 
knew it. 

This much he had taken out in the first 
flush of discovery and there was more, 
much more, he knew. He was saving the 
rest for daylight, as a child husbands a 
choice sweetie. He gloated and dreamed 
while Davie busied himself with the fire 
and supper. 

And then all suddenly Shep let out a 
roar of excited yelps and a man’s voice 
cried like a shot in the stillness: 

“Hands up!” 

Nil 


la be heard Davie drop the skillet. It res: SH! ey ID ih 
rattled against the rocks set together A) i ee 
for the cooking-fire. He heard him rasp a 
quick oath. In absolute silence, with the RY eg, 
subtle stealth of one trained to the wild, Se oR) — eS 
Jethrow twisted around until he could ee ee 
look through the thick foliage of the bush. 

Bas abed by the fire, his hands pre! 
his head and his face milk-white. is 
Gans cies were blazing and there was a (Bie IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
rown between his brows. At the camp’s ° 
edge there stood two strangers, hard- for YOUR BOY in the TRAINING CAMP 
bitten men who looked as if they had 
traveled far and been long about it. On 
the leather “gallus”? that bisected the 
gray flannel shirt of one there shone a 
silver badge. A blue-nosed automatic 
covered the boy by the fire. 

“Don’t move,” he said. “I’ve got you. 
You might as well make the best of it. 
It’s been a long chase and three times I 
thought I’d lost you. You're pretty 
smooth. That was a pretty stunt you 

pulled—for a one-man play—but it was 
one too many. The Blue Buck Stage has 























No doubt he will miss those pleasant evenings that he formerly enjoyed 
at home, where music of every description abounded—But think of the 
pleasure he will derive from playing a 


STEEL GUITAR, UKULELE BANJO 
or UKULELE 


Take advantage of the two SPECIAL OFFERS listed below. Give 
your boy a few evening hours of pleasure. 


Either outfit will be shipped to any camp or city in the U. S. A., trans- 
portation charges prepaid—Safe delivery guaranteed. 


This $14.50 UKULELE OUTFIT $10.00 This $17.00 UKULELE BANJO OUTFIT $12.50 
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been robbed once too often. There’s a Peat CCRT rae Micasvas class oh RAL ae = 
big reward this time. So I stuck to your 1SelfInstruction Book . . . . 1.00 1SelfInstruction Book .... 10 | = 
trail.” 1SetofGoodStrings ..... 50 1Set of Good Strings . .... 50 = 
Davie wet his lips. SUkulele Solosiiiawmay acca. cee l.00 5 Ukulele BanjoSolos .... __1.00 = 
“There’s some mistake,” he said $14.50 $17.00 —— 
hoarsely, “I—” Send for free catalogue of Hawaiian Musical Instruments 
The other shook his head. 
“No there ain’t,” he said. “You know PRANK -/. ART 
I’ve got you dead to rights.” OUTHERN_ ( ALIFORNIA 
Slowly the old man behind the shield- ,Afusic @OMPANY 


ing bush felt the fighting blood rise up in 
him. Davie, his friend, the oat: had 
come to love as his own! Damned uppity 2 a : 
sheriff of some dinky county! Why, the Bb ae rege 
pee ge sone ciaky couney ty Why; che | a iil sill 
months was it now? He’d show them. 
But the sheriff spoke again. 

“Pretty smooth, as I said. You've 
washed the grease paint off of your face 


and got rid of your gray beard, but you're 
Rehiand Thought Welteltaday' ‘Address 203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


my buckko, right enough.” iv Si Pacific Bldg., San F i 1 
Ww ick IY Hears’ i &-) San Francisco Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles 
At the ords Jethrow, who had started New York Alnks Ballding, Beatds 


Boston Cincinnati 
to rise, sank down again, his mouth open. R 3 sy 
elief From ae 


The gray beard! 

He was a Westerner of the open West. The Brooks Rupture Appli- 
= ance has given relief in thou- 
He knew the ie ha of aia the tempta sands of cases where other means 
tions, the yieldings, the get-aways. How have failed. Permits participa. 
i i tion in activities otherwise pro- 
much and how Ay he had seen in his hibited. Automatic air cushion 
long years of drifting! provides firm, yet gentle pres- 
And Davie, his friend! sure. It retains the protrusion 

Davie who was so young and so lov- 


at all times. Always covers the 
able—and the stake he wanted to make 


332-334 SOUTH BROADWAY, LOS ANGELES. 
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REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
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=” Good memory is absolutely 
= essentialtosuccess,for Memory 
bet is Power. Test 

your memory! 1 will 
send you Free my Copy- 




















HF Ru righted Memory and Concentra- 
f La tion Treat, also Free illustrated book 
S et How to Remember names, faces,studies 

Bacevelans Will, Self-Confidence, Ready 













White Tar 
Garment Bags for Christmas 
A useful gift—keeps clothes neat and 
clean. Airtight, mothproof, very handy 


the year round; with hooks and hangers in- 
side. Six sizes. 
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30x6x70 J. $0 nid 





Lavender bags, too. White Tar paper 
in rolls; pine 90c, cedar $1 00. At 
your regular store or direct from us, 
Booklet on clothes protection— 

write for it 


The White Tar Co. 
Dept. 22,103 John St.,N.Y. City 








ruptured spot. Clings closely, 

that he might go back to the proud young Beckie Wettore Anolnaee 
is not a ght No dangerous 

Jethrow, had wanted all his life to make | Durable, haa Write for measure- 

good, though he had had no such glorious | ™ent blanks. 


never slips. 
New Invention 
beauty in the miniature! Davie, who ped 3 
wanted to ‘make good,” even as he, Aneinb smears Sent gual 
goal as that to reach. Why, the boy had | BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 
it all, all that life could offer—youth, | 292A State Street Marshall, Mich. 
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love, riches, the big pocket up on the 
slope, the big soft pocket! 

The skin drew tight on the old man’s 
face and his eyes contracted. 

Davie, who had it all to reach, to be 
taken into the law’s hard hand, away 
from the sunlight, the desert, the high 
blue skies and from the hope of the golden 
girl forever. Davie the young, with his 
life before him! 

And he would be left, he, the old, with 
his life behind him. 

For a moment the twilight world 
whirled grotesquely. He put out a hand 
and steadied himself in his cramped posi- 
tion, while he gathered his wits and set 
the mountains back in place. 

Then gaunt old Jethrow rose from be- 
hind the mesquite bush and looked at 
them across its shiny green top. 

“Th’ man you want 1s me,’ 
simply. “I robbed th’ stage.’ 

The sheriff whirled like a flash, stepped 
back to cover them both. He stared in 
amaze for a pregnant moment. ‘Then he 
clicked his tongue in swift, certain con- 
viction. 

“Of all the fool tricks I ever played 
myself!” he cried. “Of course!”’ 

He studied his man in detail. There 
he was to the last scrap of the descrip- 
tion—tall, lean, straight, weathered, and 
with a short gray beard 

No need of grease paint wrinkles and 
false whiskers here. 

“Old timer,” he said, and Jethrow 
winced, “I guess you’re right. I—guess 
—you're—right. Get ready right now. 
We won’t waste time.” 

He turned to Davie and eyed him 
severely. 

“T don’t know how you came to fall in 
with this guy, young man,” he said, “but 
it’ll be a warning to you to be more care- 
ful how you pick your company hereafter. 
Now you get ready to travel pretty 
pronto, old man. We'll be getting back 
to where we left our horses.” 


ETHROW went to the duffle pack and 

took out one small article. It ‘was 
the little old book, dog-eared from much 
travel. 

As he rose, gaunt and tall in the com- 
ing dusk, he looked at the younger man 
with eyes in which high things shone like 
harbor lights. 

“Son,” he said gently, “T give you all 
our—our duffle an’ every thing. Go back 
to your rainbow woman and make good 
for her. You’re young yet an’ there’s 
many a year before you. I'd rather see 
you happy than any thing [ know, happy 
an’—a good man, D: vie. An’ some- 
times, when you're settin’ by your own 
fire with—maybe with your own son on 
your knee—you know I never had a son, 
Davie -you've come th’ neardest—w hy, 
jest think o’ your old pard.” 

He smiled and reached out his hand, 
that hard old hand, worn by pick and 
pan, by rock and water. 

But Davie flung out his arms and stag- 
gered toward him. 

“Teth,” he screamed. 
| Pag 

“Shut up!” said Jethrow sharply, “‘an’ 
remember I give you all—all our duffle. 
So long.” 

He wrung the boy’s hand and turned 
away. 

“T’m ready, gentlemen,” 
a trifle grandly. 


he said 


“Jeth, I can’t! 


said Jethrow 
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As he stepped out ahead with the 
strangers and the blue gun behind him he 
stopped a moment to pat Shep, to slap 
Samanthy on the rump. Then he turned 
his head and shot one eagle glance to the 
slope of the gray hill above. It was the 
proud glance of the conqueror, of him 
who has made good—to work, to life and 
to his own soul. 

The next moment he had disappeared 
around the rocky wall of the little valley 
and was gone. 

Beside the crackling fire where the 
coffee pot boiled over unheeded Davie 
stood with his hands over his face and 
wept. 

Between his forearm and his breast he 
could feel the pictured face for which he 
had, as he had said he would, dared 


Heaven and hell. 





“Notonecta Ross 


(Continued from page 43) 


daring and dash and perfect muscular 
control of a champion athlete is added 
an ennobling touch of appreciation for 
rhythm and form that wins the appre- 
ciation of men like the Russian sculptor, 
Prince Troubezkoy. 

When the trainers and coaches are not 
in attendance, Ross is also a fearless per- 
former from the highest pinnacle of the 
plunging pedestal. The habit of thinking 
with cool efficiency while whirling between 
sky and sea should prove useful when 
tilting with the Taubes amidst the clouds 
over the Western front. 

Perhaps the Major of the Signal Corps 
who received the personal application of 
Ross, summed him up as well as it can be 
done: 

“Ross, you are just the sort of man we 
want,” said the soldier. 

This shrewd judge of manhood was 
probably impressed by the 209 pounds 
and six feet two of muscle, but perhaps 
he knew at least an incident or two of the 
career of the World Champion. 

Norman Ross first compelled attention 
in the Northwest as a member of the 
Multnomah Club of Portland. He had 
beaten everybody at everything, on land 
and water at high school,—indeed his 
versatility was so all-inclusive that the 
experts predicted he would never amount 
to anything more than the boy marvel, 
good at all things and great atnone. But 
Jack Cody, the swimming coach of the 
great athletic factory of the North- 
west, thought differently. 

“Can the basket-ball and football, and 
track dope,” snapped he, “and you will 
be one of the greatest swimmers the 
world has ever seen.” 

Ross took this advice and there was a 
long time, four or five years, in fact, when 
his first coach seemed destined to be a 
false prophet. Butthelast twelve months 
have proved the cunning molder of 
swimmers in the North, like Lord Kitch- 
ener, a far-distance seer of the first rank. 

With magnificent, almost monotonous 
ease, Ross, carried off all the swimming 
honors of the Oregon country. He was 
as invincible in competition with local 

talent in the three mile Marathon on the 
Willamette river as in the breathless 


paces of a sprint in a covered pool. 





Breaking all the precedents of the pas- 
time, he swam all styles and all distances 
with equal efficiency. There was only 
one blot on his escutcheon. This was an 
apparent inevitable failure in the face of 
first class opposition. He came to the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition and tried for 
practically everything. “Ludy” Langer 
made a joke of him in the quarter, half 
and mile, and the dusky wonders from 
the Islands were equally unkind and 
decisive in the sprints. 

Intimates of the Oregon giant were 
aware that he was just recovering from 
a serious illness, but the sporting public 
take small stock in alibies. Ross in spite 
of failure liked San Francisco so well that 
he stayed there and persuaded the 
Olympic Club to allow him to go to 
Honolulu to carry their colors in the 
Mid-Pacific regatta. He sustained an 
injury when diving, just prior to his 
departure, and his efforts made the 
Honoluluans, well informed in all that 
pertains to swimming, smile with scorn. 

“Ross is the biggest joke that ever had 
the nerve to imagine he was a champion” 
—is how one expert put it. But there 
was a man who believed that this moun- 
tain of muscle was the victim of an un- 
lucky chapter of accidents, such as some- 
times will beset a man in the world of 
sport. Like Cody and Kitchener, he had 
a hunch. Ross’ new found, faithful 
friend was Louis McLane, the head of the 
Aquatic General Staff, at the Olympic 
Club. He persuaded the rest of the Ath- 
letic Committee of the big organization 
to dispatch Ross in search of the National 
Championships this year in the East. 


HE result was a sensational series of 

broken records and victories unequaled 
in the history of swimming. The defeat 
of Ted Cann, of the New “York Athletic 
Club, represented the turning of the tide. 
Ross left his rival a couple of feet behind 
in the most dramatic race ever seen in a 
Gotham tank. He had to reduce the 
world’s record for the distance to 2 min- 
utes, 2236 seconds to win. This was 
followed up a few days later by a victory 
in the 500 National Championship at 
Detroit, shattering the world’s figure for 
440 yards on the way. He won the Na- 
tional back-stroke at Pittsburg. This 
event is a specialty seldom attempted 
by a champion in the free style. At 
Chicago, he successfully assailed the 
100 meter record of Duke Kahanomoku 
that was expected by many competent 
critics to stand for all time. The Duke 
did 1 minute 13% seconds. Ross clipped 
it down to I minute I second. 

The story of a famous athlete in these 
days is apt to degenerate into a mere 
recital of statistics that in print wear the 
appearance of a crop report from Washing- 
ton, D.C. But perhaps a few of the more 
remarkable achievements of this famous 
swimmer may be of interest. 

Ross holds two world’s records and six 
American records. All the Pacific Coast 
records from 50 yards up are held by Ross. 

And now the upheaval of a world at 
war has thrown Norman Ross out of the 
water. Under the warmth of patriotism 
his water wings are dry; like the notonecta, 
he has turned over, and is now about 
to spread his air wings for unknown 
flights. What he has done in the water 
for sport’s sake may he achieve in the 
air for the Great Cause. 
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Readers, Gentle 


and Otherwise 


Seattle, Washington. 

I have noticed the SuNseT from the 
first number offered on the news stands 
in San Francisco and Seattle, but, having 
an aversion to railroad and steamboat 
advertising methods, although a vora- 
cious reader of current literature, I could 
not find time or inclination to open the 
“Pacific Monthly” (which is the way I 
thought it should be written) until I 
came across the magazine for September 
in my son’s home and I mustered courage 
to open the book. And what a vista! 
What a picture! And all readable. The 
jingle of the brake was absent; the scream 
of the whistle was not heard; the baggage 
man was not there. I felt relieved, en- 
thused at my discovery. 

Patrick PITTMAN CARROLL. 





Lewisberry, Pennsylvania. 

I am renewing my subscription to Sun- 
sET Macazine because Peter B. Kyne’s 
articles are so good, and the Jack London 
story—I must have that! I doubt if you 
Californians realize Jack London’s great- 
ness in the world. One of the few really 
great writers of this period. 

I once referred to Peter B. Kyne as 
“that blythe spirit” and I note in a recent 
article that someone calls Mark Twain a 
“blythe spirit.” That ought to please 
Mr. Kyne because I think he admires 
Mark Twain. RosaLineE CLINE. 


Berkeley, California. 
It may interest you to know that a 
friend of mine, traveling recently with 
her husband, stopped overnight at a 
hotel in California and bethought her, as 
they were retiring, to read my story 
“Tuesday” in the then current issue of 
SunseT. Her husband telephoned the 
hotel office and asked that a Sunset be 
sent up to the room. After a long wait 
the telephone operator rang to explain 
that the barkeeper said that he could 
make a “September Morn” but that a 

“Sunset” was something new to him! 

Camitia E. L. Kenyon. 


Seattle, Washington. 
Some time ago you had a long article 
of admiration of two Japanese actors. I 
am not an ardent admirer of the Jap, as 
we meet him or her in this country, and 
I can not help a feeling of intense sur- 
prise that with the experience of the past, 
anyone in California may be found to 
thus exploit them. They may be far 
superior to our poor American actors, 
tennis players, etc., but most of us think 
we shall be better pleased if they remain 
in their native country. 
Mary Ety Puetps. 


San Jose, California. 

I would not think of trying to get along 
without my Sunset. I feel only pity for 
the people who are so narrow-minded that 
they can not see over the rim of their own 
tiny daily horizon. The Magazine is very 
attractive in its new form and I hope it 
will continue in the lines it has taken up. 


Mrs. J. M. Rice. 











li selecting your Christmas presents give something which 
you know beforehand will be weleomed and appreciated. 

Every Waterman’s Ideal owner takes pride in its possession 
because its quality standard is recognized as highest the world 
over. 


It is one of the few useful things that you can give, know- 
ing that for years and years it will act as a constant reminder 
of your thoughtfulness. 


Prices range from $2.50 to $50.00—according to size, style 
and ornamentation. Quality standard the same throughout. In 
boxes that express the Christmas spirit. 


Illustrated booklet on request. Avoid substitutes. 


Sold at Best Retail Stores. 
L. E. Waterman Co., 191 Broadway, New York 


24 School Street, Boston 115 South Clark Street, Chicago 179 St. James Street, Montreal 
17 Stockton Street, San Francisco Kingsway, London Avenida de Mayo 1364, Buenos Aires 


The Gift 
that Always) 








IS YOUR SPARE TIME HANGING HEAVY ON YOUR HANDS? 


If it is, write to Agency Division, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco, Cal., for par- 
ticulars on our Money Making Proposition. Write right NOW. 
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Users come to' anticipate meal time for the Keen en- 
joyment afforded by these favorite beverages. They 
are of such unvarying quality that the mention of 
“White House Coffee and Teas” to one familiar with 
them recalls their delicious flavor. Sold only in 
1,2, 3 and 5-lb. packages—never in any other Way. 


AN UNBROKEN LABEL’ SEALS THE.CAN AND IS OUR 
GUARANTEE OF GENUINENESS. 


Over 25,000 dealers in United States supply their trade with 
these superior goods. Your dealer can supply you—asK him. 


Principal Coffee Roasters DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY Boston—Chicago 
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He is going over 
the top! and he 
needs a smoke 
to cheer him up! 


Americans, our fighting men in 
France need tobacco. They are giv- 
ing their lives to defend you. Do 
your part to make them comfor- 
table during the dreary hours in the 
trenches. 


Twenty-five cents provides encugh 
tobacco to make one of our gallant 
defenders happy for a week. $1.00 
sends a month’s supply. 

Prominent magazines and news- 
papers stand back of this move- 
ment. The War and Navy Depart- 
ments endorse it. 


A War Souvenir For You 


In each package is enclosed a post 
card addressed to the donor. If 
these come back they will be war 
souvenirs much treasured. 


WHAT THE SECRETARY OF WAR SAYS: 


“The War Department approves of their enter- 
prise (that of those who take part in raising the 
“Our Boys in Franee Tobacco Fund”) and thanks 
them in behalf of many a homesick soldier and 
sailor who will be cheered not merely by the 
kindly gifts themselves, but still more by the spirit 
of cordial and homely sympathy whieh inspires 
them.,"’ 

NEWTON D. BAKER, Secretary of War 


“OUR BOYS IN FRANCE TOBACCO FUND” 


25 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


=ace=|V[ail your money with coupon today! 


““OUR BOYS IN FRANCE TOBACCO FUND” 
25 West 44th Street, New York 
GENTLEMEN:—I want todomy part to cheer up 
the American soldiers who are fighting my battle in 

France. If tobacco will do it—I’m for tobacco. 


(Check below how you desire to contribute) 


I send you herewith _ , my contribu- 
tion toward the purchase of tobacco for American 
soldiers. This does not obligate me to contribute 
more. 


I enclose $1.00. I will adopt a soldier and send you 
$1.00 a month to supply him with ‘‘smokes”’ for the 
duration of the war. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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Claxton, O. Gi; 


(Continued from page 20) 


the advance had not yet been passed, 
rank and file knew that something tre- 
mendous lay on ahead for them to do. 
As the night before the advance wore on 
few slept in the trenches before Vimy. 
The screaming of the shells redoubled. 
What had been the limit of artillery fire 
was passed, until the crescendo of hellish- 
ness was a thing unbelievable. ‘The air 
seemed full of malice, of vindictive mur- 
derousness all around them. High up 
above the trenches came the roar of the 
planes preparing to ascend when their 
time should come, their fearless pilots 
tuning up their machines. And along 
the surface of the earth swept the iron 
sleet of machine gun fre at the slightest 
movement along the edge of the advance 
trenches. Obviously the enemy was awake 
and alive to what might happen. 

Midnight passed, and still men did not 
sleep. 

“Boys,” said Claxton, Major of the 
First Canadians, ‘‘it’s fine, it’s splendid, 
the support we’re having! The guns 
behind are giving us such preparation 
that it will be a mere stroll over yonder. 
We'll take that ridge sure this time.” 


HEY waited yet awhile for what Clax- 

ton knew was to be the next feature 
of the program of preparation. In the 
dull light just before dawn the vast roar 
of the guns suddenly doubled. In front 
of the enemy’s positions, on top’ of the 
ridge, back of them, dropped a contin- 
uous hail of high power fire, so that the 
support columns, the supply trains, the 
reserves of the enemy, melted and dis- 
solved, were smothered into dust, over 
miles of the occupied terrain. 

“Tt’s beautiful!’ said Claxton, “‘beau- 
tiful!’’ as he turned to Bray, who had 
strolled over, as was his wont. “That 
will fix Fritz pretty considerably, I’m 
thinking. He’s done a bit of work yonder 
on the skyline—fifty or sixty feet deep 
he is now under his steel and concrete and 
his bomb-proofs. But we'll get them out. 
And look you, Sergeant, remember what 
I’ve told you. When your bombers have 
done their work, after we’ve taken the 
ridge, stop where you are—don’t over- 
run. There’s plenty to do in holding that 
place as well as taking it, don’t you see? 
Give your men these orders, and see that 
they are enforced. They will come back 
all right, the Fritzes, they always mass for 
a charge—that’s where we get them— 
that’s where we get an inch or so more 
toward Berlin, my boy. They can’t last 
forever.” 

Major Claxton was looking at his watch 
all the time. At length he raised his eyes. 
“Get your men in hand, Sergeant Bray,” 
said he. ‘‘It’s about two or three minutes 
yet. There’ll be two rockets ahead on the 
left and three at the right down the line. 
Yes, it’s two minutes.” 

There came now such a rush of shells 
overhead as the world has never seen. 
The roaring of projectiles, the vast con- 
fusion of tremendous war, was such that 
no man could think, no man could com- 
municate a thought to his fellow. 

Came now two bursts of red fire high in 
the skies above, and three others off to the 


right. Miles back, at the rear, the gun- 
ners lifted their muzzles now. The 
spray of death reached on far ahead, but 
lifted to the farther edge of the terrain 
which lay between the advance position 
of the First Canadians and the deadly 
Vimy Ridge, so long the dread of France. 

No one knew who gave the actual order 
to advance. Noone could have heard an 
order. But in some way the men went 
over the top, out into the bloody ground 
on ahead, and took up their steady walk 
to Vimy Ridge. They were well loaded 
down with their full equipment, their 
ammunition, their arms, their bags of 
bombs, their parts of the machine guns, 
but they went about their business 
steadily. 

As they advanced the line broke here 
and there, fell in sprawled figures or hud- 
dled heaps or ghastly bundles now and 
then. Sometimes a deviation in the pow- 
der charge of their friends behind dropped 
a shell among their ranks, but who could 
tell of this? Claxton and the other officers 
younger than himself steadied them with 
low words now and then. 

“Center guide! Steady, men!’ came 
Claxton’s voice every once in a while. 
He himself walked on, his drawn revolver 
swinging at its cord, his new binoculars on 
his chest. Now and again he switched his 
leg with his swagger stick as he walked. 
His grave, pale face looked always on 
ahead, save for the quick side glances 
now and then at his men. 

“Steady,” he said once more, as he 
saw how his men were coming, saw how 
much they wished to run instead of walk. 
They scarce could hear him now. They 
were up to the wire by this time. Two or 
three hundred yards and they would be 
through. The wire was blown to bits, 
and gaps appeared here and there. Some 
few men worked at it. Most of them 
broke ranks at Claxton’s command. ‘Go 
through, boys,” said he. “Form on 
ahead.” 


An they got through none of them 
knew, but they did, and they formed 
for the last rush. 

“‘Now, damn them! give it to them,” 
came a high clear voice above all the tur- 
moil. “Into them, boys!” 

They did the last hundred yards or so 
at top speed. In the gray dawn the two 
lines mingled, the brown and the blue- 
gray. The sturdy arms of the Canadians 
were too much for those opposed to them. 
Smashing, crushing, cutting, stabbing, 
they went on, wiping out the chained 
men who had operated the machine guns 
against them. Small chance for mercy 
there was on either side. 

They poured over the crest, down the 
slopes, around and through the shell 
craters. It was silent so far as the human 
part of the vast mélée was concerned, for 
human voices scarce could be heard in the 
scream of lead and iron. But if quarter 
was asked quarter was not given. These 
had no right to beg, nor did begging avail 
them now in this first rush of the boiling, 
fighting men. 

The defensive broke under their attack, 
renewed and strengthened as it constantly 
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was by additional lines coming up from 
the foremost trenches. Sobbing and pant- 
ing men walked by steadily, each carrying 
a bag of bombs. Methodically they 
began to cast these into the deep pits 
ahead of them. Yet other men, panting 
and almost spent, were busy now mount- 
ing the parts of the machine guns which 
they had carried across that hell beyond. 
Hurriedly they wiped off the breech bolts, 
set in the cartridge belts, and began to 
train the guns on what they saw beyond. 
The light was getting brighter now. On 
ahead were broken groups of running men, 
retreating enemy falling back. The First 
Canadians shot down without mercy, 
shot them in the back. 

The detonation of the bombs lessened 

resently. The high barrage had passed 
Bead the ridge, and was dropping now 
upon the slope where reinforcements 
might be expected. Sobbing, panting, 
the men threw themselves down to rest, 
some lying prone, their arms outspread, 
others sitting up, this or that man looking 
ata wound. But on the face of every one 
of them able to sit or stand was now the 
pale mask of fighting rage. 


aes CLAXTON dropped down 
himself for a breathing spell, a young 
captain close beside him. 

“The First Canadians were asked to 
take Vimy Ridge,” said he, smiling 
grimly. “It looks as though the First 
Canadians had done it.” 

He himself was unhurt and untouched, 
save a slash across the shoulder of his 
tunic. 

“Clean out the galleries, Townsend,” 
he ordered presently of the nearest sub- 
altern. “Have the bombers go clear to 
the bottom. Blow them out, and don’t 
give them more than one warning. Tell 
the men to take no chances. But keep 
them this side—they’re getting crazy 
now.” 

And indeed some of the First Cana- 
dians, most of those of the first wave who 
had had time to get their breath had 
gone entirely mad with the loosed rage of 
combat. They were taking count now of 
the comrades who lately had been with 
them, and who would be with them no 
more. They missed the touch of shoul- 
ders once familiar. Many a man re- 
tained in his memory the picture of a 
white face falling forward in the dark in 
that advance. 

But they held the crest of Vimy, 
swarming around it, over it, under it, 
back of it and before it, like a nest of 
angry hornets. It was not war for them 
now so much as personal revenge. It was 
in the full light of day that first one and 
then another of them fell back into the 
positions, wiping bloody steel, cleaning 
out a breech block or pulling around 
fresh clips of cartridges. 

And then suddenly the return fire of the 
enemy beyond crossed arch with the 
English barrage, which had worked on 
across the ridge. The double roar of 
artillery fre—unspeakably tremendous— 
gained yet in volume. The current crept 
out from the east into the west again, 
and up the slope of Vimy, 

“They’ re coming now,” said Claxton 
quietly. “Steady, boys. Ready for them. 
Here comes the counter. 

The enemy came on like some vast dull- 
colored worm rolling over the ground, up 
the foot of the slope. They came on in 
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masses, line after line, close packed. 
“We figure a man is a part of the equip- 
ment,” said their officers, ‘“‘and no more. 
Hence we like the massed advance. Some 
of them get through. The others are 
afraid to drop back—the curtain comes 
just behind them if they do.” 

Under such cynically brutal methods 
these men came on now, packed, crowded, 
cheering under order to cheer, doing their 
best to win back what they now had lost. 
And now the word passed back from the 
roaring planes above, giving the distance 
to the guns behind the late position of the 
First Canadians. The shell fire cut into 
the dull masses, steadily, grimly, method- 
ically, as though great scythes were en- 
gaged in some harvest other than that 
of human life. The machine guns in the 
emplacements, now fully mounted and 
manned by the attack, calmly and 
methodically continued the mowing. The 
infantry fire added its bit in the ghastly 
work. Not the most brutal officer in the 
world could hold troops against it. The 
First Canadians not only had taken Vimy 
but had proved themselves able to hold it. 

Wave after wave of the enemy attack 
came to the foot of that slope which they 
so long had held, which they so much 
coveted to hold again. But they broke, 
they fell back, and on the blood-soaked 
ground lay yet other heaps of shattered 
figures. 


T was late in the day before the men 

who had taken Vimy Ridge and were 
holding it could be sure that their grip 
would not be broken. But under the 
protecting guns yet other men edged in, 
troop after troop and regiment after 
regiment, until the place held at least a 
part of its original quota, but under 
another form of uniform and under 
another flag. 

Claxton walked up and down among 
his men. Now and again his face grew 
yet more grave as he saw or failed to see. 
His ranks were thinned, steady as they 
were. Many a familiar face was gone. 

“Has any one seen Sergeant Bray?” 
he asked of an attendant subaltern. “He 
was with the first bombing line.” 

No one could tell him of the missing 
man. Claxton felt sad enough. This 
time surely his old bunk mate had gone 
to his accounting. Well, it had to come 
for all of them some time. ‘Two years of 
horror! 

Under dropping shell fire, ruthless of 
itself, under the rain and drift of slantwise 
iron and steel and lead, they lay there 
that day and went on with their matter 
of reorganization. They strengthened the 
emplacements, buried the dead, put on 
fresh sandbags for the parapets, and got 
ready for the further sober and methodical 
work of holding what they had taken. 

But all that day and all that night no 
word came from Bray, Sergeant in the 
First. No one could tell whether he had 
fallen back of the lines or had been lost 
in one of the caverns underneath. Many 
said they had seen him at the edge, 
beyond the wire. Each man had had so 
much to do himself that few had much 
memory. Indeed, not one of these could 
have given any intelligent or consecutive 
account of what had passed—for each 
it had been but a few moments of hell 
intensified. Who had fallen, how he him- 
self had got through, each individual 
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soldier had long since learned not to reason. 
Presently the men began to take stock 
of things in the reaction, the relaxation 
which came after the great offensive. 
They began to mutter and to say that it 
was always the Canadians who had to 
take the worst of it. Men openly cursed 
the strategy of the whole campaign. 
After their own fashion the First Cana- 
dians were semi-mutinous. But they held 
their ground. 

Under orders they had come equipped 
to hold it, with rations for a day or so at 
least. There was as yet no relief to them, 
Indeed, some of their parties edged out 
into the villages beyond. ‘There was con- 
tinuous firing, scouting, sniping, surprising, 
rushing, going on at the fringe of things, 
beyond the edge of Vimy. But along 
the crest of Vimy lay the wreck, civilized 
man’seffort inthenth power at destruction. 

But Claxton mourned Bray and others 
of his friends all that day and all that 
night, and the next day. It was in the 
semi-darkness that at length he heard a 
shout, and an orderly came up, pointing. 
Claxton turned, and saw a pair of litter 
bearers coming in—no unusual sight, for 
the Red Cross had been at its work now, 
both sides of the line, these two nights. 

It was Bray who carried one end of the 
litter—Bray, wearing a Red Cross bras- 
sard on his arm! He had taken that from 
the man who dropped when a pair of 
bearers stopped at the edge of the shell 
crater where he lay. They had left him 
there and brought in something else— 
the sagging litter showed it, as Claxton 
saw. 

“Ere, ’elp me in with ’im,” demanded 
Bray of any one who would listen to him. 
“Some of you tike ’im to the ’ospital, 
cawn’t you? Poor devil, ’e’s in bad shape, 


D9. 


Tm thinkin’. 


ee ON, sternly approaching his al- 
ways more or less insubordinate non- 
commissioned ofhcer, was about to rate 
him now, dirty and torn as he was. But 
all at once he looked down at the litter. 
It was not a wounded man it bore, but a 
dog. 

“W’ere’s the surgeon for ‘im?’ de- 
manded Bray of those who laughed at 
him now. “’E’II get well like enough even 
now. Shot’im? Of course they did, just 
as the poor beggar ’ad found me—’e was 
standing there and barking to the bearers 
to come and get me. And they shot ’im— 
some blighted sniper shot ’im—yjust as ’e 
was doin’ ’is bit the best ’e knew ’ow, 
by Gawd!” 

Bray’s eyes were wet as he stood look- 
ing down at the wounded animal, which 
still lay on the red-stained canvas of the 
litter. He lay quietly on his side, his 
head turned up, his ears back in pain. 
His eyes seemed to query of these about 
him, as some gladiator who might have 
queried, asking the fatal question of life 
or death. 

“T want a surgeon,’ demanded Bray 
once more. “I’ve used all my own first 
aids on ’im already. ’Ere, ’elp me, some 
of you blighters, cawn’t you? I got 
something to do—I ’aven’t ’ad bite nor 
sup for so long I cawn’t remember, lyin’ 
out there.” 

“Major wants you, Sergeant,” said 
some one to Bray, jerking a thumb. 

“Oh, ’e does, does ’e?”’ grumbled Bray. 
“Well, I’ll like enough get w’at-for this 
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time. I don’t care—the damned blighter 
shot me bunky’ere. Tike’im awy, cawn’t 
you, and do something for ’im?”’ 

Another Red Cross man did take him 
away, and did see that he was cared for— 
this mute adjutant of the hospital service, 
who in his short life on the front like 
enough had saved a score or more of 
human lives himself in his work in the 
dark, hunting up the helpless lying under 
the rain of fire. 

“Sergeant Bray,” said his commanding 
officer, eying him sternly, “you are not 
hurt. Why have you not reported 
before?” 


RAY held up a hand drilled through 

clean by a bullet, which he had favored 
in carrying a letter. ‘‘Not’urt in the least, 
sir,’ said he. “I’ve just come in to report, 
sirty 

“Where have you been?” 

“T’ve been on a’ead on houtpost duty, 
sir,” said he. 

“OQutpost—who gave you_ orders? 
Didn’t I give you orders? Didn’t I put 
you in charge of the bombers? Didn’tI tell 
you not to go on beyond the objective?” 

“No one gave me orders, sir,” said 
Bray at last, “but I was on houtpost all 
right, sir. I’d ’ave been back long ago, 
but I couldn’t get back, sir. I’ve been 
out there a couple of days, lying in a 
shell *’ole—the blighters wouldn’t give 
me a chawnce.”’ 

“Why didn’t you come in when it was 
dark, last night—the fire was low then. 
You’ve broken orders.” 

“T couldn’t desert a comrade in distress, 
sir,’ replied Bray gravely. “If it ’adn’t 
been for ’im I’d never ’ave got in at all, 
sir, like enough. I'd like a surgeon for 
"im, Major, if you please. "E’s a good 
sort, that’s w’at ’e is. °E never ’ollered 
once, and the blighters nearly shot the 
fore-leg off ’im. ’E was standing there 
just looking down into the ’ole w’ere I 
was lying, and ’e barked, ’e did, to call 
up the bearers for me—not that I was 
*urt much—and then the blighters shot 
‘im—Gawd blime their souls. They 
killed the other bearer, so I ’ad to tike a 
‘and myself, sir. 

“If you please, ” he added, saluting 
respectfully, “T’ll report back for punish- 
ment as soon as ie ve ad a bit to eat, if you 
don’t mind, sir.’ 

“Sergeant Bray, you are destructive of 
all discipline in the force,” began his 
mz 1JOr seriously. “Tve told you time and 
again you’ve got to hold back.” 

They had passed a little bit apart now, 
and Bray caught the softer note in his 
comm: ander’s voice. 

“Discipline! W’y, ’ow you talk, 
Charley! Discipline! W’at do you mean 
by that? ’Aven’t we taken this W eemy 
Ridge they’ ve all been talking about so 
long? ’Aven’t we done w’at the Frenchies 
couldn’t do? ’Aven’t we done it without 
the ’elp of the Yankees at all? Discipline. 
There’s too damned much discipline in 
this army, and that’s w’at’s the matter 
with the ole blooming thing all the time, 
if you awsk me. Leave the First Cana- 
dians alone and they’ll take Berlin. If 
you keep ’oldin’ us back all the time ’ow 
can we do anything, Charley? That’s 
Ww ‘at I want to know. Tell me that.” 

“Go on and get something to eat,” 
growled Claxton at him as he turned 
away, shaking his head, his hand across 
his own mouth 
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III 
HEY relieved the First Canadians in 


due course, and joined their scattered 
skirmishing parties on beyond the Ridge 
among the villages. Back of the old 
objective the lorry trains came creeping 
up with ammunition and supplies and 
material. The new lines of rails for the 
guns crept on to the east, so many inches 
further toward the Rhine. New regi- 
ments came up from the rear, their own 
uniforms still clean beyond the dust of 
travel, their faces curious as they looked 
at these ragged, dirty, bloody men who 
were falling ‘back for what their officers 
called rest. Haggard, weary and gaunt 
most of them were. But they had taken 
Vimy. 

Claxton knew where to expect his own 
commanding ofhcer—back of the late 
front trenches of the First Canadians. 
But he met a subaltern who had been 
attached to Westerleigh’s personal staff, 
and asked of him the question in his mind. 

“He’s fine, sir,” replied the lieutenant. 
“Saw him every morning at about six 
o'clock with his glasses, looking at the 
ridge—that’s after the offensive had 
landed. He’s not been seen today—he’s 
been very quiet. Well, sir, we took it, 
sir, didn’t we?” The young lieutenant 
went on bashfully. 

“Yes,” replied Claxton, “‘with the 
support of those behind we were lucky 
enough to hold it.’ 





Mr. Hough will contribute another tale 
of Claxton and Bray to an early number 
—another intimate chapter in the splen- 


did story of the Canadians in France 





“Those behind!” half-sobbed the young 
chap. “I had to stay here on duty, sIr. 
I wanted to be out yonder there with you, 
of course.’ 

Claxton turned upon him his grave 
glance as he passed to the cottage where 
his colonel still held his quarters. 

He found his commanding officer un- 
able even to sit up at his working table. 
He was lying on his couch, white and 
trembling. He had been able, by great 
effort of the will, to go forward to his 
own trenches at the time of the offensive, 
two days earlier. Then had come a col- 
lapse, and his doctor had ordered him 
back. A wise doctor! 

“Colonel,” said Claxton, “I’ve just 
come to report to you. We’re on relief 
now, and going back to rest.” 

“You have—you have done it—you 
turned the trick, Major, didn’t you?” 

said a trembling voice. 


LAXTON did not look at the haggard 
face turned towards him. 

“Yes, sir,” said he. “That was the 
objective set for us. We reached it, and 
we have held it. I’ve just called now to 
see if I could be of service, sir—I thought 
perhaps I need not join my men at the 
rear for yet awhile.” 

He turned his eves aside compassion- 
ately, not looking directly at the broken 
man, this remnant of an officer who was 
supposed to have command in the great 
offensive now concluded. 

“Tf I could help a bit here, sir,” he 
began hesitating. 


“Yes, yes, to be sure,’ exclaimed 


Westerleigh, rising on his elbow. ‘Don’t 
go yet, Major, don’t go. I need you, my 
boy. God forgive me! I want you to 
take care of my—my—my—” 

“Your reputation is safe, Colonel,” 
said Claxton quietly, drawing up _ his 
chair to the table. “Have you made 
your report as yet!” 

“T’ve not had time,” rejoined his com- 

mander. “I’ve been beastly unfit. Not 
able to do a thing. Well, I’m done. I'll 
not fight it out longer. Tl have to be 
invalided back.” 

While Westerleigh, Colonel First Cana- 
dians, Retired, lived—no such ‘great 
matter of time it was—he never forgot 
the quiet-faced young man who, with 
eyes fixed on the table before him, now 
went on for a time with certain writing 
of his own. 

It was the report of the Vimy offensive 
that Claxton was drawing up; a report 
which left Colonel Henry Westerleigh an 
honored figure in the service, in possession 
of a well-paid sinecure back home. It 

was done, as usual with Westerleigh’s 
reports 
done by the same hand, indeed, which so 
long had framed all these matters for 
Weoketleient O. C. First Canadians. 

“Under orders of the earlier dates men- 
tioned my command took part in the 
advance on Vimy Ridge on the morning 
of the We attained in detail all the 
objectives given us as our part of the 
offensive, and were able to repulse all 
the counter attacks of the enemy, which 
came in great force throughout the fol- 
lowing day. In due course we organized 
the position. The entire crest remains in 
our possession at this time, although it 
has been under heavy fire of all clibeae 
The conduct of our troops was excellent. 
I regret to report very heavy list of cas- 

ualties, among these a list of officers 

valuable in the service.’ 


HERE followed indeed a long list of 

distinguished names, others of lessex 
importance. Later there was to be made 
up the still longer list of the non-commis- 
sioned men, the enlisted men who died 
without special glory on one or other side 
of Vimy Ridge. Some who read the re- 
port thought that Major Claxton had 
not been with the advance. If so, his 
conduct was perhaps not entitled to 
special mention. Certainly no mention 
was made of it in the report itself, al- 
though there were other names recom- 
mended for notice. 

“T recommend also for special notice,” 
went on the report toward the close, 
“Sergeant Bray of the First Canadians, 
who lay on outpost duty beyond the line 
for two days, and was with difficulty 
rescued by the hospital corps, for the 
reason that he insisted on bringing in a 
wounded comrade in arms. Such ex- 
emplary conduct cannot fail to have 
good effect upon the morale of the rank 
and file. Such men should share with 
their commanding offcers in the dis- 
tinction of what I think I may call a very 
considerable and successful action by the 
men under my command.” 

Colonel Henry Westerleigh, Retired, 
invalided home after the affair at Vimy, 
never knew that Major Charles Claxton’s 
name was not mentioned in the report. 
There was very good reason for that. 
He never saw the report at all —no more 
than he ever saw Vimy Ridge at all. 
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Getting-Rich- 
Quick Japan 


(Continued from page 33) 


their stocks turned to gold through the 
alchemy of war; speculators who were 
bulling shipping and industrial stocks 
before the lid blew off Kabuto-cho, which 
is the Wall Street of Tokyo. 

Most of the big fortunes were made, of 
course, by people who were in the habit 
of making money and who started their 
war time operations with a certain 
amount of capital, though the gains have 
been out of all normal proportion to the 
capital invested. One of the greatest 
war fortunes has been made by Raiso 
Kanda, a brilliant stock speculator, who 
is generally reputed to have added some 
ten million yen to the few million he 
had four years ago. 


NATIONAL REPAIRS 


While individuals have been gaining 
wealth, the position of Japan as a world 
power has been greatly strengthened. 
Japanese purchases of foreign bonds, 
loans to allied powers and payment on 
the principal of Japan’s own foreign 
debt since the opening of the war have 
amounted to a total of about 700 million 
dollars, or more than one half the total 
foreign debt of 1200 million dollars. This 
has been accomplished without in any 
way decreasing the annual budgets for 
the government income has continued to 
exceed the estimates, some items of taxa- 
tion showing an increase of as much as 
fifty per cent. The budgets have actually 
increased, for the navy building program 
has been speeded up and more money has 
been spent on the army, though the latter 
has played no part in the war since the 
capture of Tsingtau and the former has 
been chiefly engaged in patrol duty in the 
peaceful Pacific and Indian oceans. While 
the securities of other allied countries 
have decreased in value, Japan’s bonds, 
for years quoted at a price very embar- 
rassing to Japanese financiers, have 
advanced in price. Japan is enjoying the 
novel experience of engaging in a war 
which has brought great prosperity, with 
no increase in taxes, no issues of bonds 
and with no loss to army or navy. Unless 
something unforeseen happens, the war 
will end with Japan possessing vastly 
more wealth and a much stronger army 
and navy than she had when she went 
into it. Let present conditions continue 
for a little longer and she will be able to 
wipe out her national debt which in the 
past has hampered all the ambitious plans 
of Japanese statesmen. 

As a writer in a Tokyo trade paper puts 

“Things are incessantly changing and 
ails operandis should do likewise. Jap- 
anese manufacturers are now supplying 
the most exquisite of goods to all foreign 
countries and have put up new buildings 
and hired new workmen to grapple orders. 
It seems to be a fate that Japan should 
grow more wealthier and after drinking 
the bitter cup of war become much more 
strong to wrestle her manifest destiny 
from the chaos of mundane things.” 
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and room plus the average amount of 
overtime, these unskilled laborers were 
then earning the equivalent of $100 a 
month, a far greater amount than they 
could possibly obtain in the open market. 

Though the steamboat. owners asked for 
delay until their application for higher 
freight rates could be decided, Huntsman 
ordered the men out. They went, lost the 
strike and came back as individuals. 
Union members were not barred, but the 
secretary no longer could collect dues 
aboard the vessels. 

In May, 1917, the owners voluntarily 
advanced wages $5 a month. A week 
later Huntsman called another strike. 
He demanded that every employee be 
obliged to join the union and that the 
union officials be again given access to 
the boats, thus enabling the secretary to 
be at hand on pay day ready to collect 
the monthly dues of a dollar a head. 
When the demand was refused, all the 
men walked out, not because they were 
dissatished but because the union boss 
ordered them to quit. They were afraid 
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The Unions and Democracy 


(Continued from page 16) 


of the consequences should they disobey. 
They are all back at work now. They are 
no longer afraid. But the union is gone to 
pieces, and gone with it is an income of 
four hundred dollars a month, killed by 
the greed of a boss who could not let 
well enough alone. 

Is there an immediate solution of the 
problem how to make the American trade 
union safe for democracy? I doubt it. 
The process takes time. The printers, 
the railroad men, the steam shovel oper- 
ators, the cigar makers and a number of 
others have solved the problem of re- 
sponsible leadership, especially in their 
national organizations, and they have 
solved it largely because of the higher 
level of intelligence among the rank and 
file. But it is different in the lower grades 
of labor. There the best solution, to my 
mind, lies with the employer. If he can 
gain the confidence of his men, if he can 
prove to them that he can and will take 
better care of them than the union leaders, 
the power of the unscrupulous labor boss 
will be broken almost overnight. 





Hoover's Stomach Troubles 


(Continued from page 13) 


it to a pearly white, the process rob- 
bing it of the plebeian brown overcoat 
which contains its greatest food value. 
This senseless polishing of rice is so uni- 
versal that a great many people do not 
know that in its natural state rice is 
brown. There is no more reason for 
polishing rice than there is for dyeing it 
ted, white and blue or carving it so the 
grains will be square instead of round. 
Unpolished rice, a delicate brown in color 
and rich in food value, is cheaper, has a 
better taste and is more wholesome than 
the polished rice, but is not so pretty. 
Finicky tastes go even farther than 
demanding that rice be polished. Ameri- 
cans prefer a rice grain that is long and 
narrow, a shape which has no more to do 
with the food value than has the religion 
of the man who grew the rice. But as 
that is the shape of the rice first grown in 
the Carolinas and that has been cooked 
in America for more than a century, 
American housewives demand it and 
grocers will stock no other. California 
has recently become a rice growing state 
and now raises more than enough rice 
to supply all who live west of the Rocky 
Mountains. But the California rice has a 
short, fat grain and a large part of it is 
shipped to the New Orleans export mar- 
ket. On its way there it meets other 
shipments of rice—the long grained kind 
—en route to California to supply the 
local demand. 


HE demand for special colors in eggs 
which is found in many American 
cities is even sillier and almost as per- 
sistent as the demand for polished rice. 


Boston wants eggs with a brown shell and 
will pay more for them than for eggs with 
a white shell. On the other hand New 
York insists on white shell eggs and will 
have no other except at prices far below 
the market. Chicago displays a varied 
taste and will eat either kind, but demands 
that they be sorted so that customers may 
get the kind they want. On the West 
Coast, San Francisco maintains its preju- 
dice against any but white eggs, while 
Los Angeles prefers the brown. As a 
matter of cold unprejudiced fact, ex- 
tensive investigations have proven that 
there is not the slightest difference be- 
tween the contents of a brown and a 
white egg shell. The eggs are exactly 
alike except for the color of the shell. 
This peculiar prejudice is kept alive 
through its own reaction on the market. 
The poultrymen near a_ city which 
demands white eggs will specialize on 
breeds which lay white eggs and the 
brown eggs which reach that market will 
come from small home flocks. They 
will be slower about reaching the market, 
and as they are harder to dispose of will 
usually remain on the hands of the re- 
tailer a longer time. Naturally they are 
older by the time they reach the kitchen 
and contain a greater percentage of spots. 
The same is true of white eggs in a brown 
egg market and so the prejudice perpetu- 
ates itself. 

The silliness and seriousness of the 
prejudice is shown on the California 
market. In order to meet the San Fran- 


cisco demand for white eggs the nearby 
poultrymen specialize in certain breeds. 
[hese breeds do not grow to be very large 


size birds, with the result that California 
is constantly overstocked with killing 
hens of small size and is as constantly 
short of larger fowls which are more suit- 
able for table purposes. These are shipped 
into the state each year in large quan- 
tities. 


WHILE we, like other people, are 
usually so stubborn in the matter 
of new foods there are some exceptions— 
as witness that mongrel dish, chop suey. 
When the Chinese first came to America 
in large numbers there was a great deal 
of curiosity about everything concerning 
them and especially as to the food which 
they ate with chop sticks from small 
gaudily colored bowls. Perhaps some of 
this interest in their food was because of 
an ancient fairy tale which one occasion- 
ally hears to this day to the effect that 
rats formed a daily article of Chinese 
diet, and that no plump cat was safe in 
the neighborhood of a hungry Chinaman. 
These tales did not prevent the visits of 
adventurous people to Chinese restau- 
rants to sample the strange dishes of the 
Orient. The Chinese didn’t want them 
but as they insisted on coming, their 
visits afforded an opportunity to offer a 
subtle insult in payment for the queue 
pulling and other rough witticisms which 
they had suffered at the hands of the 
Americans. 

Chop suey is one of the most successful 
and subtle insults in history. In Canton, 
the ancestral home of nearly all the 
Chinese in America, the beggars travel 
from house to house with a brass bowl 
into which those who wish to store up 
merit in Heaven through gifts to the 
poor dump their charitable offerings. 
In a day’s work the beggar will collect 
scraps of food, copper cash, bits of junk, 
strings, buttons, etc. When he has ac- 
quired a reasonable quantity of this truck 
and is ready to call it a day he retires to a 
secluded alley, fishes out the copper cash, 
rusty nails and dirty strings and the 
remaining food materials, known in 
Cantonese slang as chop suey, furnish 
him with a meal. One would have to 
travel far among the submerged of the 
world to find a more degrading ration, 
for no food conservationist ever counted 
the calories more carefully than the 
Chinese cook counts the scraps of food 
before he throws them away. When the 
American adventurers invaded _ the 
Chinese restaurants in search of strange 
food the Chinese immediately thought of 
chop suey. Around the kitchen were 
many small scraps of food, bits of pork, 
a few dishes of cold rice, odds and ends 
of bamboo shoots and dried mushrooms, 
just the sort of thing one would find in 
the bowl of a Cantonese beggar. The 
Chinese threw it all together and neutral- 
ized the conflicting flavors of the in- 
gredients by stewing it in a strong solu- 
tion of bean sauce. 

There was great glee among the Chinese 
cooks as they watched the Americans eat 
the chop suey with apparent relish and 
later there was renewed glee when they 
brought friends back with them to 
sample the strange Chinese food. The 
spectacle of a race of pretended superior- 
ity eating insults and paying for them 
was highly enjoyable as well as highly 
profitable to the Chinese and soon 

(Continued on page 85) 
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The Mission of San Juan Capistrano 
One of the sixty-four illustrations from “‘ The Land of Living Color’’ 


Ge LAND ef LIVING COLOR 


A gift book, containing sixty- four beautiful color pictures, with introductory text and explanatory 

captions, printed on special-made India tint paper stock. This book is a complete pictorial journey 

from the Storied Southwest, through the Gardens and Missions and Scenic Splendors of the Pacific 
Coast Country to the Eternal Snows of Alaska. 


An ideal Christmas gift for your Eastern friends or a book worthy a place in your own library. 
The “Land of Living Color,” price $1.50. With a year’s subscription to Sunset Magazine— 
$3.00 value for $2.25. The magazine and the book can be sent to different addresses. 
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October Ad-Letter Contest Awards 


One of our contestants writes: I wish to take this opportunity to say what a great thing your contest has meant to me, 


It has 


simply opened my eyes to the educational value of all kinds of advertising and I think every publication in the country would do well to 
have similar contests in order to educate the public along the same general lines. 
Studying these ads and writing letters about them has been to me like a correspondence course in salesmanship, for that is what the 


ads are—each one a lesson. 


This is the very thing we hoped to accomplish—to show SunsET’s readers that the time and effort and money put in the advertising 
pages was for a far greater purpose than mere adornment of the page. Read the prize-winning letters—see how the writers of these letters 
analyzed the advertisement about which they were writing. Try it yourself, and you will find that not only will you have learned some- 
thing of the value of design and text, but of the thing which the advertiser is selling. 


Chesterfield 


CIGARETTES 


of IMPORTED and DOMI STIC tebaceos ~ Blended 


Suri?" Yes. 
Yet they're unk 


First Prize—Chesterfield Cigarettes 


Type talks, but seldom with the clearness, and 
never with the directness of a picture. Mere words 
do not possess the art to express such contentment 
and luxurious well being as is portrayed on this 
striking page. 


Can one doubt the merits of a cigarette which pro- 
duces so pleased an expression? That smile, that 
pose, attest a flavor and a satisfaction extraordinary. 
With every exhalation troubles vanish—up in smoke, 
as it were; with every inhalation is the permeating 
delight of a smoke that “reaches home.” 


The debonair youth is a chap who knows. One 
glance tells us that he is an aristocrat and a connois- 
seur as well, and his choice of a Chesterfield is signifi- 
cant. ied 


One is not always convinced by the confidently 
stated claims of an advertiser, but with the amiable 
“at peace with the world” expression of this young 
man there can be no argument. That smile is an 
invitation which says, “Have a smoke, old man.” 

The most desultory eye will be caught by that 
vivid flash of color, and it will linger in appreciation 
of the attractive and remarkably lifelike picture 
which shares its prominence with the words, large- 
typed—‘‘Chesterfield Cigarettes.” The smoker will 
not stop with this, but will continue through the 
text, and it’s a safe bet that his next buy wil be 
Chesterfields. 


O. W. Lanois, 2328 West 29th Place, Los Angeles, Cal. 


ly. a Reliable > 
ig Cleanser™ * 
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Second Prize—Old Dutch Cleanser 


The symbol for household drudgery might well be 
the skillet. The most zealous housekeeper finds her 
enthusiasm waning when in the course of the daily 
round it becomes necessary to tackle the greasy fry- 
ing pan. So the cover page of October SUNSET brings 
to the busy house-wife a cheery message. She finds 
here a friend, an ally who will wage joint warfare 
against dirt—the lurking foe. 


An advocate of preparedness is this ally, she is 
armed with a “Big Stick” and courage and vim as 
well. She'll put the enemy to rout double quick. 
Invincible, hers is a clean and sweeping victory. 


The little lady of “Old Dutch Cleanser’ fame is 
one of the most interesting trade-mark celebrities of 
the public’s acquaintance. Who has not smiled at 
her, and marvelled at her energy? Really, she is an 
incentive. One can’t be indolent or slip-shod in the 
presence of such capability. 


This is one of the cleverest ads I have seen in a long 
time, with all due respect to the previous ads of the 
series. It is, first of all, amusing,—that brigade of 
dirt chasers is so dead serious. But it gains its point, 
—when it comes dishwashing time we'll remember, 
and we'll use, Dutch Cleanser. 


Mrs. W. S. Bingk.ey, Oceanside, Cal. 


famous 
heel meets 
its sole-mate 


* tarts ond aks 
ev Nie alt Linens 


Third Prize—Cat’s Paw Heels and Soles 


As a consumer, and not understanding the techni- 
calities of advertising, I would select the full page 
advertisement of the Foster Rubber Company as 
being the best ad in the October issue of SUNSET. 

My reasons for this selection are as follows:— 

1. The illustration carries a tone of quality and 
refinement and commands attention. In plain 
everyday words “it grasps the eye.” Its soft tone is 
restful to the eye after reading typed matter. 

2. Its position naturally and easily leads the 
vision to the caption, ‘A famous heel meets its sole- 
mate.” This expression is very good and creates a 
desire to learn more about the “‘sole-mate.” 

3. The copy is short, to the point and set in type 
that makes reading easy. 

4. The absence of the usual string of descriptive 
adjectives is a pleasant change from ordinary adver- 
tising copy. It is clear, concise, and convincing. 

5. No high-sounding promise of service is made 
but merely the statement that Cat’s-Paw soles are 
equal in quality to the heel which has known national 
popularity for years. 

6. Its position on the right hand page of Sunsrr is 
especially advantageous. 

7. Above all else it is a timely and sensible ad and 
leaves the reader with the impression that the name 
Cat’s-Paw and quality are synonymous. 


Crypg S. Price, 1203-West Fourth Street, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


AWA R DS O F M ERIT— addition to the particularly good prize winning letters reproduced above, the letter of Lillian Nicholson, Dash Point, 


Washington, on the advertisement of Libby, McNeill & Libby, 


and the letter of Frances M. Mitchell, 923 Fremont Ave., South 


Pasadena, Cal., on the Celt’s Patent Firearms advertisement, have been found worthy of special mention and a cash award of five dollars each. 


Many other extremely good letters were received analyzing the advertisements of Beeman’s Chewing 
phone, Ivory Soap, Winchester Arms, Johnston’s Chocolates, and a number of others, 


Gum, Eastman Kodak, Dalton Adding Machine, Columbia Grapho- 
but the five prizes could not be made to take care of all of them. 


FIVE CASH PRIZES EACH MONTH FOR MERELY WRITING LETTERS 


The object of this Contest is to stimulate the interest of 
Sunset Magazine readers in the splendid announcements 
of the national advertisers whose advertisements appear 
each month in the Magazine, and to encourage a keener 
appreciation of the values of design and text. 

What constitutes a good advertisement? Why do some 
ads appeal more strongly to you than do others? Why 
did this or that announcement indelibly impress itself 


upon your memory? 
RULES 


The contest begins with the January, 1916, issue and 
will run until January, 1918. 

The letter must not exceed 250 words in length. 

The letter must bear the name and address of the writer 
and in no instance will we assume responsibility for the 
return of manuscript. 

The letter must be submitted within ten days after 


Study the ads in this number of Sunset. Try to analyze 
the advertisement that made the deepest impression upon 
your mind. Then write down your reasons. Simple, isn’t it? 

Now! For the best letter received each month we will 
award a cash prize of $25.00; for the second best letter, a 
prize of $15.00; for the third, a prize of $10.00. Hach of 
these letters will be published in fullin Sunset Magazine, 
together with a reproduction of thead, and the name and 
address of the prize-winning letter writer. In addition to 


receipt of copy by the subscriber in order to reach us in 
time for consideration. The announcement of the prizes 
will follow in the second month’s number of Sunset—for 
example, the prize-winning letters submitted on the adver- 
tisements in the December SunseT must reach us not 
later than December 10th and the awards will be 
announced in the February issue of Sunsnr. 


these three prizes, there will be two $5.00 cash prizes as 
awards of merit for the fourth and fifth best letters. 

Above are the prize-winning letters in the October 
Contest. They are good letters, carefully written and care- 
fully analyzing strong ads. There were hundreds of 
other letters but these were selected by the judges as 
the best of all submitted in October. Study them as 
models for your letter. 

Every reader of Sunset is entitled to enter the contest. 


GOVERNING THE AD-LETTER CONTEST 


If you can write a letter, you stand a chance to obtain 
one of these cash prizes. q 

The conditions of the Contest are all set forth in 
this announcement. It will not be necessary to 
write for further particulars. Just send in your let- 
ters, typewritten if possible, together with your name 
and address. 


Send Your Subscription and Address all Correspondence to Contest Editor, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 
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The Pinnacles 
National 
Monument 


By R. F. Wilson 


HE Pinnacles, a picturesque region of 

granite and basalt hills and remarkable 

geologic formations, are situated in 

San Benito County, California, and 
for many years have been designated as Van- 
couver’s Pinnacles, in honor of Captain George 
Vancouver, the English explorer. . Through 
his mention of them, they have the distinction 
of being the first of California’s natural won- 
ders of which a description was published to 
the world. 

In the year 1790 while Captain Vancouver 
with his sloop-of-war, the “Discovery,” and 
its armed tender, the “Chasm,” lay at anchor 
in the Bay of Monterey, he accepted the 
invitation of some Spanish gentlemen to 
accompany them on a trip into this rugged 
region. He made due note of his experience 
in his daily diary, published in London in 
1798, under the title ‘‘Vancouver’s Voyages 
and Discoveries,’ in the following graphic 
language: 

“T was on Wednesday permitted to join a 
party to the valley through which the Mon- 
terey (Salinas) river flows 2nd there beheld 
the most wonderfui mountain I have ever 
before seen. The top of this mountain 
resembled a sumptuous edifice fallen into de- 
cay, the roof of which seemed to be supported 
by large columns rising with most mathemati- 
cal precision. Between these columns were 
openings leading into the interior of the sup- 
posed building, and the whole had a most 
pleasing appearance of human ingenuity and 
skill, but since the inhabitants of this region 
are of a very low and humble origin, its being 
a work of nature cannot be questioned.” 

Vancouver undoubtedly first saw this 
natural wonder from the western side of the 
Salinas Valley at a distance of ten or fifteen 
miles, and from this viewpoint its resemblance 
to a castle is marked. 

There are two ways of reaching the Pin- 
nacles from the railroad. One is irom Soledad, 
on Southern Pacific “Coast Line’ between 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, by auto- 
stage eleven miles directly east from the sta- 
tion, entering the Pinnacles by the western 
gateway. The other is from Hollister, also on 
Southern Pacific ‘Coast Line,” by auto-stage 
thirty-seven miles south, through Tres Pinos, 
entering the Pinnacles from the north. 

The region consists of about six square miles 
of wild country covered with picturesque 
masses that have been sculptured by erosion 
from some rock whose character and geologic 
age have not been ascertained. These rocks 
are of various sizes and of an innumerable 
varieties of shapes, ranging from a few yards 
in height to hundreds of feet, their sides pre- 
senting no foothold for man’s ascent, and upon 
their spired and dome-like tops none but 
winged creatures have ever rested. 

On January 16, 1908, President Theodore 
Roosevelt proclaimed 2,080 acres of this 
territory the Pinnacles National Monument, 
a forest reserve of 1,400 additional acres sur- 
rounding it and a State law protecting all 
game in this region. 

Within the bounds of the National Monu- 
ment are two water courses, the Bear and the 





Approaching the Pinnacles National Monument, California, from Soledad on the -Coast 
Line of the Southern Pacific 


Chalone creeks, that have cut through this 
great lava formation, slowly forming chasms 
of wonderful charm. In portions of these 
high and narrow gorges, great masses of 
boulders have fallen, thousands of tons in 
weight and some 100 to 150 feet in diameter, 
forming a natural ceiling and creating under- 
grouad chambers, weird and winding passages 
and enchanting halls. It is possible to pro- 
ceed entirely through each Chasm by going 
under, over and around these boulders, pass- 
ing up by the light of candles through chimney- 
like orifices, climbing by natural though 
rugged stairs and occasionally by a ladder 
through narrow upward-leading passages, 
bridged above with rocks of immense size. 

On the right of the northern chasm the 
great mass of the Palisades looms up, 1,500 
feet of sheer cliff, 4,000 feet in length and 
with a shelf extending along its face some 200 
feet below the castellated top. In midwinter 
many waterfalls adorn the rugged frontal 
precipice. A trail follows the ledge and 
from this vantage point a fine view is had of 
the cliffs, monoliths and castle-like peaks that 
are spread around beneath. 

To the left, poised above the gorge, towers 
the monolithic mass of La Machete, a knife- 
edged rock 700 feet in height and 1,000 feet in 
length. 

Passing out from the narrow gorge we enter 
a cool and tree-shaded pocket, deep down 
and surrounded by steep and overhanging 
cliffs. Here romance and the stirring history 
of the early settlement days of the rich sur- 
rounding valleys of Salinas, San Juan and 
San Benito enter our description. Beneath 
the ample shelter of a low and lengthy ledge 
are pointed out the stabling quarters of the 
horses belonging to the outlaw Tiburcio 
Vasquez and his unruly band, who frequently 
retired to these fastnesses and safely lurked 
for days in the caves that pierce the mountain- 
side. 

The path winds upward from this shaded 
nook, which today is a favorite picnic ground, 
a trail thence to the right leading through 
a narrow cleft and by means of a natural stair- 
way of rocks entering the Bridal Chamber, 
where a tiny waterfall from the cliff high above 
baptizes the ferns and shrubs with a refresh- 
ing moisture. 

Directly to the south, in a serrated and 
fantastic semicircle, lies the great 500-acre 


amphitheatre named after David Starr Jor- 
dan—Jordan’s Amphitheatre. Nearby are 
the flower-bedecked and grassy slopes reaching 
toward Howitzer Mountain and within view 
are the Turtle, the Lizard, the Castle, La 
Ventanas (the windows) and other strange 
monoliths. 

In the southern gorge, however, that 
reached through Bear Gulch, are the Jargest 
caverns of the entire Pinnacles region, one 
being 60 by 120 feet, its roof formed of a single 
massive boulder which extends 200 feet above 
and is surmounted by a beautiful pine tree. 
The completion of the contemplated auto 
road through this gorge will add much to the 
convenience and enjoyment of visitors. 

Between and connecting these two groups, 
which are nearly two miles apart, lies a great 
body of volcanic tufa, in places reaching 2,000 
feet above the bed of the stream. The tops 
of these rocks are of all varieties of shapes, 
and in their coloring nature has been most 
lavish with her brush. 

The approach to the Pinnacles from the 
Hollister-Tres Pinos side is through the 
Palisade Canyon, which has a narrow meadow 
floor covered with pine, oak and shade trees, 
particularly attractive to camping and picnic 
parties. The auto-road has not been extended 
further than within a half mile of the entrance 
to the cave passage, and it will be necessary 
for the Government under its National Monu- 
ments appropriation to extend this and other 
roads in the region to enable tourists to pass 
through from the east to the west and vice 
versa. 

The auto-stage fare from Soledad to the 
Pinnacles and return is $5.00 for from one to 
three passengers. There are no accommoda- 
tions at present in the Pinnacles, and it is 
necessary to provide lunch when going in. At 
Soledad good rooms and meals can be had 
at the Head Inn. 

From Hollister the auto-stage round trip 
fare is $2.50 each to Cook, about 30 miles. 
By communicating with Mr. John Hain Jr., 
Cook Post Office, Cal., he will meet you with 
team or auto, and from there will take in to 
the Pinnacles parties of four or five and guide 
them, for total charge of $5.00 per day, fur- 
nishing meals and also tents for camping if 
desired, at reasonable rates. 

Ladies who make this trip should wear short 
skirts, climbing clothes and heavy shoes. 





































































Hoover's Stomach Troubles 


(Continued from page 80) 


every restaurant was making a bid for 
foreign patronage with offerings of various 
kinds of chop suey. The industry now 
ranks among the leading activities of our 
night life and without it no slumming 
party would be complete. 

There is some satisfaction in knowing 
that this Chinese insult has come home, 
for it is on record that on several occasions 
American hostesses entertaining dis- 
tinguished Chinese guests have, as a 
special compliment to the guest, provided 
chop suey which she fondly supposed was 
the Chinese national dish. 


oe tomato has probably been the 
subject of more prejudices than any 
other vegetable. The bean, cabbage, 
turnip and onion have been eaten since 
the time of Abraham but potatoes and 
tomatoes are comparatively recent ad- 
ditions to the world’s bill of fare. Both 
potatoes and tomatoes are members of 
the nightshade family, though the family 
resemblance is much the stronger in the 
case of the tomato. The tomato looks 
very much like the poisonous fruit of the 
nightshade and a few generations ago 
it was looked on as being equally poison- 
ous. For a long time it was known as the 
“love apple’ and was used only as a 
decoration, strings of small red tomatoes 
being thought by some a very fetching 
ornament. Finally adventurous souls 
ate them cautiously as a fruit. For the 
greater part of a generation it was in 
vogue to serve a basket of toma*oes the 
size of hickory nuts at the end c. a meal. 
The fruit was eaten with sugar ar.d some- 
times with cream. Long before this the 
great Richelieu had invented maycnnaise 
dressing and as the slowly widening 
circle of tomato eaters met and over- 
lapped the slowly widening cir:l2 of 
mayonnaise eaters the tomato sala? was 
born. The discovery that tomatoes could 
be stewed, fried or made into ketchup 
was reserved for a comparatively recent 
date. In Formosa where the tomato 
grows wild, no one will eat it. Some of 
the tribes of India also refuse to eat 
tomatoes, along with all other red vege- 
tables, because they are the color of blood 
and may be a reincarnation in vegetable 
form of oné who once lived but was 
turned to a tomato or a red pepper for his 
sins. 

The food shortage caused by the war 
is giving the food reformer the most prom- 
ising opportunity he has ever had, but he 
will be disappointed if he expects us 
without a murmur to eat whale meat, 
cotton seed bread or stewed prairie dog. 
The orthodoxy of the stomach is as old as 
man, as persistent as sin. Let us turn to 
the eleventh chapter of Numbers for a 
glimpse of the troubles Moses had as a 
food reformer: 

“and the children of Israel also wept 
again, and said, Who shall give us flesh 
to eat? We remember the fish which we 
did eat in Egypt for naught; the cucum- 
bers, the melons, and the leeks, and the 
onions and the garlick; But now our soul 
is dried away; there is nothing at all; we 
have naught save this manna to look 
to. 
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Washington Farm Lands 


Little Farms Near Work.—Lots of work, 
good wages. We sell our little farms on easy pay- 
ment plan. Only a little cash needed. Full par- 
ticulars free. H. ©. Peters, 310 Columbia Street, 
Seattle, Washington. 





Patents 





Patents Promptly Procured. Send Sketch 
or model for actual search and report as to patent- 
ability. Manufacturers want Kimmel patents. 
Write for my latest patent book. George P. Kim- 
mel, 25-L Barrister Building, Washington, D.C. 











Oregon Lands 


For Sale or Exchange—Timber, Orchards 
and fruit lands; dairy, stock and poultry ranches; 
also city property. Best all-the-year-round climate 
on coast, with finest medicinal springs. Beaver 
Realty Company, Ashland, Oregon. 








Virginia Farm Lands 


Virginia and North Carolina Farms $15.00 
per acre and up. Easy payments. Fruit, Dairy, 
tock, Climate, Schools, Churches, Roads, Markets 
and Neighbors of the best. Get our Farm Lists, 
magazine and other interesting literature, all free. 
Address F. H. LaBaume, Agrl. Agt., N. & W. Ry., 
207 N. & W Bidg., Roanoke, Va. 


Help Wanted 


The way to get a Government Jobis through 
the Washington Civil Service School. We prepare 
you and you get a position or we guarantee to re- 
fund your money. Write to Earl Hopkins, Presi- 
dent, Washington, D. C., for book FK914 telling 
about 292,296 government positions with lifetime 
employment, short hours, sure pay, regular 
vacations. 














Agents Wanted 


Men famillar with heating systems to 
handle good distillate burner for ranges, heaters, 
furnaces, etc. First class proposition for live men. 
Address Madsen Iron Works, Los Angeles, Calif. 








Miscellaneous 





Auto, Ford, Tractor and Engine Owners—the 
“Instanto’’ Gauge-Tester measures your gasoline; 
tests spark plugs, batteries, magneto; saves time; 
needed daily; 25c postpaid. Agents wanted. Gas- 
tine Sales Co., Box 363, Summerville, Ga. 





‘‘Fred Stewart’s Torn-Music-Cure.’? Mends 
everything in paper (Maps, books, documents, etc.) 
You actually read through it. 10 and 25c postpaid. 
Sample free. Stewart, Box 717, San Jose, Calif. 





2? Magazines— Monthlies, Weeklies, Fiction, 
Pic orial, Samples—all kinds; late issues; a winter's 
rea_ing; 25c prepaid. 1917-1918 Magazine Catalog 
free. Hutchins Magazine Agency, Box 242, Summer- 
ville, Ga. 





Ingrowing Toe Nall Appliance immediate 
and permanent relief by a silver automatic appli- 
ance, easily adjusted. Circulars free. Peerless In- 
growing Toe Nail Co., 519 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 


Old Coins 


Old Coins. Large Fall Coin Catalogue of 
coins for sale, free. Catalogue quoting prices paid 
for coins, ten cents. William Hesslein, 101 Tre- 
mont 8t., Boston, Mass. 























Patents. Trade-marks and Copyrights. Our 
handbook on patents will be sent free on request. 
All patents secured through us are described with- 
out cost to the patentee in the Scientific American. 
Munn & Co., Patent Attorneys. 676 Woolworth 
Bldg., N. Y. Washington, D. C., office, 625 F St. 





Wanted Ideas. Write for List of Inventions 
wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Our four books sent free, Seid sketch for free 
opinion as to patentability. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Patent Attorneys, 751 Ninth, Washington, D. O. 





Patents tbat Protect and Pay. Advice and 
books free. Highest references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Send sketch or mcedel for 
search. Watson BE. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 
F Street, Washington, D. C 





Inventions Commercialized on cash and 
royalty basis. Inventors and manufacturers write 
at once for free booklets. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 
2099 Railway Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 





Wanted—An Idea. Who can think of some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they 
may bring ycu wealth. Write for ‘*Needed Inven- 
tions’’ and ‘Patent Buyers.” Randolph & Co., 
Patent Attys., 627 F., Washiagton, D. C. 








Motion Piétures, Stories, etc. 


Many rejected stories need only expert re- 
vision to succeed. This I can give. Recently editor 
leading magazine: author Book of the Short Story 
(Appleton). Reference: Jack London. Address: 
Alexander Jessup, 500 Fifth Ave., New York City. 








Piays for amateurs; Monologs, Recitations. 
Drills, Minstrel and Vaudeville Jokes and Sketches; 
Home amusements; ideas for all kinds of enter- 
tainments. Send for free catalog. 

Dramatic Pub. Co., 542 8. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Send us your Ideas for Photoplays, Stories, 
Ete.! We accept them in Any form—correct Free 
—sell on Commission. Big Rewards! Get details 
Now! Writer’s Service, Dept. 43, Auburn, N.Y. 





Song Poems Wanted. For best offer submit 
mss. to Needham Music Co., D-99, St. Louis, Mo. 








Stammering 





St-stu-t-t-tering and stammering cured at 
home. Instructive booklet free. Walter McDonnell, 
Room 90, 817 Fifteenth St., N. W., W ashington, 
BP OE 








Personal 





Cash paid for old false teeth. We pay up to 
$25.00 per set. On rubber plates or others, with or 
without gold, the older they are the more valuable. 
Send us any old gold, old jewelry, old silver, plati- 
num, high grade mining ore, diamonds, old watches. 
We send cash by return mail. Your goods held 10 
days for your approval of our offer. _Mail_ to 
G. Randolph, 922 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 





PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate dandruff. 
For Restoring Color and 


Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair. 
60c. and $1.00 at_ druggists. 








DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


Cartoonists are well paid 


We will not give you any grand prize 
if you answer this ad. Nor will we 
claim to make you rich in a week 
But if you are anxious to develop your 
talent with a successful cartoonist, 
so you can make money, send a copy of 
this picture, with 6c in stamps for 
portfolio of cartoons and sample lesson 
plate, and let us explain 


The W. L. EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
820 Leader Blidg., Cleveland, Ohio 






















Motorists Investors 
Homeseekers ‘Tourists 
Land Buyers 












Unbiased, authentic information and im- 
partial, conservative advice are yours 
for the asking 







Write, giving full details, to 


SUNSET MAGAZINE SERVICE BUREAU 


Sunset Building, San Francisco 
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Here follow timely and interesting facts concerning the great Pacific Slope, the country served by Sunset Magazine. 
@ Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, conducted in conjunction with this department, supplies disinterested information concerning 
the West, its lands and industries. The purpose is to guide and advise the stranger, whether tourist or homeseeker. Its K 


organization coyers the entire West and the services are free. Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the 


and colonization companies appearing in these columns have been investigated by Sunset Magazine and are reliable and trustworthy. 


y . 
| general service of the Bureau, will be found below. @ The announcements of hotels, railroads, steamsbip lines, resorts, communities 
LJ 








Defeat the High 
Cost of Living 


Obtain a little farm, a few 
minutes’ walk from the heart of 
the “richest city per capita in 


California’’—Woodland. 


WOODLAND 
PARK ACRES 


These oak-dotted acres are attractive to 
those who want the ideal in country life. 
Here you can raise all the poultry, gar- 
den truck, fruit and berries—keep a cow 
—and “LIVE IN COMFORT AND 
INDEPENDENCE.” You will be able 
to forget the monthly bills that make 
life a burden amid the turmoil of the city. 











The soil is rich, the climate ideal, water 
is abundant and electricity is at hand. 
Fine schools and roads. 








These plots range from one to five acres 
and cost from $600 up, on easy instal- 
ments, Fill in coupon below and MAIL 
TODAY. 


The GROWERS AND PRODUCERS COM- 
PANY of California, 1209-1210 Hobart Build- 


ing, San Francisco. 










Please send me your literature concerning 
WOODLAND PARK ACRES. I am financially 


prepared to undertake an investment. 










Address 5. See heen oe Coes eee 


The Bear that 
walks like 


a man 
He's a Member of 


“TheGrizzlies 


The Princess Pats 
of America 


and every one of him 1s every 
inch a man! 


Read about these Crack 
Western Soldier-boys 





m S for 
unset January 














Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 











Sacramento, Porterville, Monterey 


Q. I thank you for your kind and in- 
structive letter, and your advice to secure 
employment before purchasing property 
is good. While it is not in your province 
to boost any particular section, I would 
like some further particulars regarding 
certain localities. The three sections that 
I am now most interested in are Sacra- 
mento and Monterey counties, and the 
Porterville section in Tulare county. Am 
I correct in thinking that I would have 
more chance of getting employment in a 
populous district like Sacramento county, 
than in a more distant section like Tulare 
county? From reading the literature sent 
me, Sacramento county seems the most 
attractive agricultural locality. Is this 
so? Are the opportunities as favorable 
there now as they were several years ago? 
Is the Porterville section as suitable for 
diversified farming as Sacramento county? 
I am much impressed by Monterey 
county, particularly bw its climate. I 
realize that the interior valleys are much 
hotter. I understand that in many de- 
sirable sections of California the land is 
occupied by foreigners in large part, and 
that it is not exactly desirable for an 
American family to locate amongst them. 
Is this true of the counties mentioned? 

I have about $2500 and hope to be able 
to borrow at a low rate of interest as much 
more.—F. C. F., Patestine, Texas. 


A. We will answer your questions in 
the order that they are asked. In the 
first place, we believe that you would 
probably run a better chance in Sacra- 
mento county of obtaining the kind of 
work that would help you most in the 
future. The reasons for this will be evi- 
dent from our reply to your second ques- 
tion, for we believe that the conditions in 
Sacramento county are better adapted to 
your needs than those of the Porterville 
section in Tulare county. Naturally it 
would be very much better for you to 
work in the section in which you planned 
to locate. 

Sacramento county is one of the best 
watered counties in the state, the supply 
being really more than even future de- 
velopment will require. Much of the 
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Your Home in the West 
A home like this will appeal to you. Its setting 
is in the Pajaro Valley, Monterey County, Cali- 
fornia. This valley is the largest individual 
apple producing section in the world. Monterey 
County orchardists realize, from its apple pro- 
duction, approximately $800,000 per year. 


One apple grower with seventy-five acres of bottom 
land, planted to Bellefleurs and Newtowns, has a four- 
year contract at $7,600 a year, the buyer doing all the 
work except cultivating. Such contracts are common. 
Success with the apple is not confined to the Pajaro 
Valley alone, but this fruit is highly developed in the 
Carmel Valley, the Prunedale section, and in the 
southern part of the county. 


All kinds of fruits, grains, and vegetables can be grown 
to advantage in various parts of the county and its near- 
nessto San Francisco, buta 100 milestothe north, affords 
a ready market for all products. 


Write for illustrated literature to 


Monterey County, Cal. 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 





: LARGE DEMANDS 
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land is irrigated by ditches and canals 
supplied by the rivers. Surface water is 
also available at a slight depth, and the 
pumping costs are low enough to make 
it practical for general irrigation. After 
you have gained some practical experience 
we believe that you could purchase a 
place in Sacramento county with the 
capital that you have to invest, but at 
that, you haven’t money enough to take 
any chances. There is no use in our try- 
ing to advise you about crops, for the 
range of crops in Sacramento county is 
almost as wide as that of the whole state. 

Opportunities are much better right 
now in Sacramento county, and in fact in 
the greater part of the state, than they 
were four or five years ago. Land values 
have settled down and the last echoes of 
a ““boom” have faded away. Because of 
the war, prices for all kinds of products 
are reaching record-breaking heights. 
We can see no conceivable reason why 
there should be much of a slump when 
peace comes. Land values have gone up 
very little and in many cases land is 
actually cheaper in California today than 
it was a few years ago, this in spite of 
abnormally high prices for farm products. 
We believe that there was never a better 
time to come back to the land. 

The Porterville section of Tulare county 
is better adapted to citrus culture than 
diversified farming. The water supply 
there is not as great or as cheap as that 
of Sacramento county, most of it being 
pumped from greater depths. In our 
opinion you would have a much better 
chance of finding what you are looking 
for in Sacramento county than near 
Porterville. 

The best agricultural section of Mon- 
terey county is in the Salinas valley. 
Farming has been carried on there on a 
large scale. The Salinas potatoes are 
famous throughout the. West and regu- 
larly command a premium. Sugar beets 
are also grown extensively, the fruit 
acreage is increasing and dairying is an 
important industry. 

In almost any good farming section of 
central California you will find many 
naturalized foreigners, many of them our 
best and most prosperous citizens. 
Broadly speaking, though, the popula- 
tions are thoroughly American. In some 
of the delta regions there are a good 
many Japanese tenant farmers. You 
need not worry about this in making 


_your plans, for before you buy anywhere 


you will know who your neighbors are. 


A Girl Wants to Rent a Ranch/ 


Q. [have been reading Sunset Maca- 
ZINE and am planning to get out to the 
coast in some way. Here, I am working 
in an office, supporting my mother and 
myself. I have saved a few hundred 
dollars and thought that there might be a 
way of renting a small truck farm, fruit 
ranch, or poultry farm somewhere out 
there where we could manage to make a 
living, at least until we could save enough 
to start on a small farm of our own. I 
have been brought up among farmers 
outside of New York and have some 
knowledge of chicken raising, and I guess 
that I can learn the rest. Don’t think 
that I have any idea of making a fortune 
or anything of that kind, but just want 
to get my mother away from the city and 


the East.—I. D. H., Brooxtyn, N. Y, 








Thousands 
of acres of 
virgin soil 
areawaiting 
the plow— 


Intensive Farming Means 
Victory for Us 


Uncle Sam needs more of his extensive domain placed under 
cultivation. 


Are you a farmer? 
Do your thoughts tend to carry you back to the soil? 


In either case you must give Sacramento County’s claim upon 
your attention more than a passing thought. 


The whole area of 632,108 acres is fertile. The soil is alluvial 
wash from the mountains and hills, and in places is 40 feet in depth. 
Think of rich sediment soil extending to this depth and of the cre- 
ative values contained therein. Through this plain runs the Sacra- 
mento River, the largest in the state, affording cheap transportation 
for the county’s products between the cities of Sacramento and San 
Francisco. 


Fruits of every variety—citrus, deciduous, natives of the tem- 
perate, semi-tropic, and tropic regions—are grown in the county. 
They ripen early and consequently bring the top prices of an early 
market. The dry atmosphere is especially adapted to the drying of 
fruits. Huge canneries offer a certain and good market for all sur- 
plus fruits and vegetables. 


In the bottom-lands, along the rivers, all kinds of vegetables 
thrive and yield large profits. It is quite common to market two 
crops a year from these lands. 


Poultry and stock-raising are prominent, and splendid oppor- 
tunities are offered to the dairyman. There are a number of large 
creameries, and the largest and most modern dairy on the Coast is 
located in the county. The mild and temperate climate permits 
stock to graze the year round, while the soil is peculiarly adapted to 
the growth of alfalfa and forage crops. 


The city of Sacramento is the metropolis of the gigantic Sacra- 
mento Valley. It is the railroad center of the State and located 
there are the main shops of the Southern Pacific and Western Pacific. 
An interurban electric railway connects the city with the principal 
towns of the valley and the city of Stockton. 


Sacramento is the seat of both the State and county governments. 
It is a prominent commercial center, having some of the largest 
jobbing houses and retail stores on the Pacific Coast. The widely 
radiating railroads and the proximity to deep water transportation 
make it an ideal center for manufacturing of all kinds. 


Send for illustrated literature. Tell us what branch of farming interests 
you and ask us all the questions you want answered. We have special 
investigators, farm advisers, experts in all lines ready to advise and help 
the settler. 


IMMIGRATION DEPARTMENT 


Board of Supervisors, Sacramento County 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 





to yield 
big returns 
in fruits, 
grains and 
vegetables 
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APACHE 
TRAIL 


| of ARIZONA 





Rail and Auto 


| Detour Between 


BOWIE AND MARICOPA 


ON 


Sunset Route 
To the EAST or WEST 


120 Miles Through Oldest America 


Between 
Globe and Phoenix 
via 

Wonderful Roosevelt Dam 

A splendid automobile highway 
through a land of fantastic mountain 
peaks, deep-cleft canyons and gro- 
tesque cactus gardens—a land of 
legendry and romance, aglow with 
color. Stopover at The Lodge (near 
Roosevelt Dam) for black bass fishing 


in Roosevelt Lake and trip to ancient 
Tonto Cliff Dwellings. 


| Fare, Rail and Auto Detour, $15.00, 

j with stopover if desired at Roosevelt 

: Lake (to holders of through S. P. 
tickets between Deming, N. M., and 
Yuma, Ariz.) 


Through Standard Sleeper 


Between 


EL PASO and GLOBE 


Sunday, Tuesday and Friday 


Through Standard Sleeper 


Between 


PHOENIX and LOS ANGELES 
DAILY 


Ask Agents for Apache Trail Folder 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 
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A. We do not believe that a woman 
with only a few hundred dollars and in- 
experience would have much of a chance 
of renting a truck farm, or, in fact, of 
making a living at all solely from the land. 
Discouraging as it may seem, you had 
better give up the idea of having a fruit 
ranch, for some time to come, at least. 
Fruit ranching i is something that requires 
capital and experience. 

You could perhaps buy a small piece 
of land within commuting distance of a 
city where you could obtain work in an 
ofice. If your mother is strong enough, 
she could do the light work incidental to 
small scale chicken raising during the 
day. You might also raise a few vege- 
tables and have a few fruit trees that 
would combat the high cost of living. 
Even such a plan as this requires more 
than a few hundred dollars, unless you 
could buy a place with a bungalow already 
built and a little garden space on ex- 
tremely easy terms. Your interest and 
principal payments should not exceed the 
amount of rent that you could pay, were 
you to live in a city, for if you obligated 
yourself too heavily you would very 
probably lose what you have saved. 

We realize that this is not at all a rosy 
outlook that we have pictured, but often 
a certain amount of disillusionment is a 
very profitable investment. If you have 
supported your mother in New York 
City you could continue to do it in some 
California city, while you were having an 
opportunity to learn at first hand of the 
chances you would have of buying a 
small place. Owing to war conditions, 
there is a demand for trained office work- 
ers all over the country. This is equally 
true of the Far West. Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau is not in a position to 
assist any one in securing employment 
of any kind. 


All His Savings for Unimproved Land 


Q. I am forty years old, married with 
no children, and have one thousand 
dollars in the bank. If I had more I 
would no doubt lose it, for my business 
ability is rotten. The first twenty-five 
years of my life were spent on a Pennsyl- 

vania farm, and now I am anxious to get 
back to the land. As I am strong and 
healthy I am interested in unimproved 
land in northern California, in the Tilla- 
mook country of Oregon, or the Puget 
Sound country. 

I understand that there is still con- 
siderable railroad land in those sections 
that can be bought cheap, as well as 
stump land owned by the lumber com- 
panies. My idea is to find some cheap 
unimproved land, which I will buy even 
if it costs me the thousand. I will go to 
work and save a little more and start in 
by degrees; meaning by that, that I will 
start a small orchard at once, grub a ey 
stumps now and then, etc.—J. W. 
Reponpo, CA. 


A. You would probably have no diff- 
culty in buying stump land in Mendo- 
cino or Humboldt counties in California, 
or in the sections of Washington and 
Oregon that you mention. The raw 
land could be phe for perhaps $15 to 
$25 per acre, but when you had bought 
it, it would be far from being in a condi- 
tion that would allow you to plant even 
a small orchard. If you were to do the 
clearing at odd times yourself, it would 





be a pretty slow process, and cost of hiring 
it done would be almost prohibitive. 
Really, we don’t think much of your plan 
of spending all of your $1000 on a piece of 
unimproved land in the hope that now 
and then you can spend a vacation on 
the working end of a stump puller and in 
the course of a few years have a ranch 
that would support you. Many people 
try this, but they generally find that at 
the end of five or six years they still have 
all their money tied up in unproductive 
land in some out of the way place, and 
very little else to show for their invest- 
ment. It is one of those things that sel- 
dom work out as well in practice as they 
seem to in the mind’s eye. 

If you really want to undertake the 
development of stump land, a much better 
plan is to try to get work in some of the 
lumber mills near the land that you have 
purchased and pay for it and clear it 
slowly. Some of the lumber companies 
are willing to make arrangements with 
their employees whereby they can buy 
this stump land on reasonable terms. You 
have not stated what kind of work you 
have been accustomed to doing, and work 
in a lumber camp might not appeal to 
you. But living near at hand where you 
can keep everlastingly at it and where 
your interest is less likely to lag, you 
would have a far better chance of success 
than you would if you just planned to 
make an occasional and expensive trip to 
your property. 

Another possible plan might be, not to 
attempt to buy anything at present, but 
to spend all your efforts in trying to save 
a little more money, and then hunt up 
a chance to buy a small ranch somewhere 
on exceptionally good terms. We realize 
that it is pretty hard to save money in 
these times, but you must also realize 
that it is pretty hard to grub your way 
to a competence on stump land. A 
thousand or fifteen hundred dollars is a 
pretty small amount to start ranching 
on, but it has been done and thrifty and 
industrious people can do it again. It is 
a long chance, and we certainly do not 
wish to give the impression that we ad- 
vise anyone’s staking their all on such a 

gamble. But it is possible to make a liv- 
ez from the land with an initial capital 
of $1000 or a little more. It is as possible, 
if not more so, than reducing rough 
stump land into the semblance of a farm 
through the work of odd moments. 

We realize that this is hardly advice 
at all, because we have not tried to choose 
between the alternatives that we have 
suggested. Your success in any of these 
possibilities depends entirely upon your 
thrift, industry and perseverance. If 
you haven’t all of these attributes in a 
high degree, the best possible advice 
that we can give, and the advice that you 
should take, is “‘don’t.’ 


Will Find What He Is Looking For 


Q. Some time this year I intend to 
come to southern California to get a small 
home of two or three acres for truck, 
poultry and fruit raising. I do not intend 
to make a living from it, as my living will 
come from interests that I will retain 
here. Can I find such places in southern 
California, where plenty of water is avail: 


able?—F. W. M., Litre Rock, ARK. 


A. All the conditions of life in southern 
California are ideally suited to the wants 
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and circumstances of men like yourself. 
If you had hoped to make your living en- 
tirely from two or three acres we could 
hardly have given you an encouraging 
answer, but with some additional income 
you can lead a most comfortable life on a 
few acres in southern California. ‘There 
are many semi-suburban districts about 
Los Angeles where you could buy land near 
trolley lines and other conveniences for 
$500 to $1000 an acre. In some cases 
water can be bought from public utility 
companies and in other cases wells would 
have to be dug. From either source 
sufficient water to make two or three 
acres highly productive could be obtained. 
Your land would raise much more than 
you could possibly use yourself, thus giv- 
ing you a greater part of your food as well 
as some additional income from what you 
could easily sell. Mild climate, good 
roads, unequaled electric transportation 
facilities, and progressive people who have 
come from all parts of the country make 
southern California the ideal location for 
small landowners with some means. 


Arizona 


Q. I would like to know about Arizona; 
its farming, chief crops, if there is any 
timber, price of land, if any is open for 
homestead. Is there sufficient rainfall in 
any part for farming? Would poultry 
raising there be a profitable business in 
your opinion?—C. L. C., Hampen, Onto. 


A. It is almost impossible, in the space 
of a necessarily short letter, to cover as 
wide a field as you have outlined. Ina 
state as large as Arizona, varying so 
greatly in climate, altitude and soils, 
there is necessarily a wide range of crops. 
Broadly speaking, in the non-irrigated 
sections of the state, grazing and cattle 
raising are the principal industries. In 
the sections that have been supplied with 
water, through government projects or 
private enterprise, alfalfa and stock rais- 
ing as well as dairying are carried on. 
There is also some fruit growing in the 
section around Yuma; and in the Salt 
River valley cotton and melons have been 
raised on a fairly large scale. Generally 
speaking, little can be raised in Arizona 
under ordinary methods without irriga- 
tion. Dry farming is being more and 
more successfully practiced. In this way 
beans, small grains, sorghum and different 
varieties of drought resisting corn are 
being raised proftably on unirrigated 
land. Dry.farming requires a_ large 
acreage, a good deal of special skill and 
experience, and expensive tools. 

Prices of land vary as much as the soils 
and climate, for in every case values are 
determined by individual circumstances. 
Much unirrigated land can be bought for 
as little as $5 an acre, while good irrigated 
land commands a good price in any 
locality. In the mountainous sections 
of northern Arizona there is a good supply 
of pine timber. As in every other West- 
ern state, a great amount of government 
land is open to entry, but it is very difh- 
cult and expensive to develop semi-arid 
homesteads. Poultry raising is profitable 
near any of the larger cities of the South- 
west, and there are numerous opportuni- 
ties there for experienced poultrymen. 


—— 
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The Poultry Industry in Oregon 


The climate of Oregon is more favorable for the winter production of eggs 
than in the colder states of the middle west. The rapidly growing coast 





cities insure a good market for poultry products., Prices are about the 
same as in New York and Boston, and feed is cheaper. 

During the year 1916 Oregon produced approximately 15 million poultry 
and 100 million dozen eggs. This is a very appreciable addition to the 
wealth of the state and the production is constantly increasing. 


Write for illustrated booklet, which tells about Oregon’s resources. 


JOHN M. SCOTT, General Passenger Agent 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 











HOW TO REMEMBER 


Names, Dates, Facts, Incidents, Quotations, Figures, How to Memorize 
Music, How to Remember What You Read, Etc., Etc. 


ATKINSON’S MEMORY BOOK TELLS YOU 


The basis of all successful natural systems 
of Memory Culture. 

The Marvelous Extent of Memory Develop- 
ment Possible. At 3 years of age a Student of 
Greek. Repeating the contents of a 38-page 
newspaper. 

Memory ‘Systems’ and “Secret”? Methods 
—their Main Points. 

How to Develop Interest in Your Work. 

Three Great Rules for Developing Attention. 

A Oueer Law of Physics which Illustrates a 
Little “Knack” by which the Subconscious 
Mind May be Taught to Aid the Memory. 

How to Cure Oneself of Looking AT Things 
Without SEEING Them. 

About the Hindu “Sight Game” and the 
Wonderful Results which Follow Its Use. 

A Practice in Memory Training by which a 
Japanese Youth is Able to Name the Complete 
Contents of a Room After One Keen Glance 
Around It. 

How to Train the Ear. How to Make the 
Ear Help the Memory. 

How to Remember Names. 

How to Remember Faces. 

Henry Clay and His Wonderful Memory for 
Faces. How He Recognized a Man He Had 
Seen Only Once, 20 Years Before. 

How to Remember Places. How to Go 
About in a Strange City. 

How to Remember Numbers. Instances of 
Remarkable Memory for Numbers. 

Visualization, and How to Develop It. How 
Visualization Aids Memory. 

How to Successfully Memorize Music. 

How to Remember Words. 

How a Man Whose Memory was “‘a Sieve” 
in His Early Life Followed His Wife’s Advice 
and Became One of the Most Successful Men 
of His Time With a Tenacious Memory. 

How to Remember Books, Plays, etc. 

Napoleon’s Method of Remembering. 

Eight Great Memory Rules. 


20 Great Lessons in Memory Power Training 
By WILLIAM WALKER ATKINSON 


All published complete in one beautiful cloth- 
bound volume of over 200 pages. You might 
pay $10 or more for a memory course and yet 
not get so good a memory as this book may 
help you to. It contains most of the memory 
training methods that are known to be valu- 
able. 

Big Newspapers Say: 

According to Mr. Atkinson, the possession 
of a good memory is seldom a gift, like a talent 
for music or painting or high finance. It is 
simply a matter of personal endeavor in the 
cultivation of a natural faculty. ; 

Mr. Atkinson gives a complete exposition of 
his own ideas on how to obtain firm control 
over the memory, and explains his method with 
such clearness that no one can fail to under- 
stand him. His method is based on common 
sense. The book should prove a v aluable help 
to all who read and study it—The Pittsburgh 


Post. 

William Walker Atkinson, the author, lays 
out a plan on very logical lines fcr improving 
the memory. As the basis of his system, Mr. 
Atkinson uses demonstrated psychologic laws 
governing Attention and Associstion.—Busi- 
ness Service, Detroit, Mich. 

This little book is replete with useful sugges- 
tions for strengthening the mind. It should be 
especially helpful to those who are inclined to 
absent-mindedness and forgetfulness. It is a 
working manual that points out the way for 
the reader to put to good use the principles by 
which improvement of memory is accomplished. 
—Evening Telegram, Portland, Ore. 

“Memory: How to Train, Develop and Use 
It,” is a handsome cloth-bound book of 206 

ages. Price $1.10 postpaid. With SUNSET 

AGAZINE one year, $2.25. postpaid. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE Sunset Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 
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Make this Christmas “the 
best ever” for your boy 


You remember, don’t you, how much you 
wanted a gun, how discontented you were 
till you got it? And will you ever forget how 
proud and happy you felt the first time you 
fitted the stock of your ow Winchester to 
your shoulder and fired your first shot? What 
heaps of good, healthy fun you had in those 
days—shooting at targets and “going after” 
woodchucks! 

Well, that lad of yours wants a rifle of his 
own just as badly as you ever did and— 


Now ’s your chance to make 
him happy 
Christmas is the time to make his most 
cherished dream come true, and that Win- 
chester .22 will give him more pleasure this 
year than a whole arsenal of them could pos- 
sibly give him five years from now. So make 
him happy while you have such a good chance. 


The wise gift 


A gun is a wise gift, too, because it will 
give your boy more than the passing pride of 
possession; it will bea fresh joy to him every 
day in the year—a joy that will grow greater 
the better he learns to shoot. And a rifle 
brings out the man in him; it teaches him 
responsibility, self-control and self-reliance; 
it develops in him the invaluable qualities of 
concentration and perseverance. 











MODEL 06. 


gun making. 
has been the standard of pioneers and sportsmen. 


chester 
accuracy, and is fired with excess loads for strength. 


an inch in thickness or diameter. 
cess, 
Winchester barrel a distinctive blue finish that, with 


proper care, will last a lifetime. 


guns is taken with Winchester ammunition, 
two are made for each other. 


or at aclub, where you can shoot. 


Dept. 129 


Every boy knows the traditions behind the name 


**W inchester,’’ so get him the rifle he can be most 
proud of, 


W hat thename‘‘Winchester’’ means 


La | 


The name ‘*Winchester’’ stands for the best in 
For over half a century Winchester 


‘The Winchester Company today is an organiza- 


tion of expert gun makers with 50 years of gun- 
making reputation behind it. 


Every gun or rifle that bears the name ‘‘Win- 
’’ is fired many times for-smooth action and 


No Winchester barrel varies one one-thousandth of 
‘The Bennett Pro- 
used exclusively by Winchester, gives the 


is taken with Winchester 


The 


The same care that 


Get the rifle now 


Your dealer will help you to decide which one 


of the fine .22 Winchesters will best suit your boy. 
Now is the time to select it—while there are still 
plenty in stock. You will be surprised to find what 
a fine gun you can get for a low price. 
rifle now and make the boy happy. 


Get the 


There is a place near you, either out in the open 
If you do not 


know where to shoot, write to us, and we will tell 
you where and how you can, or we will help you 
organize a club. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CoO. 


New Haven, Conn. 





Take-down .22 caliber single shot rifle. A low 


priced, light weight gun made in two sizes. 
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| J Take-down Reneating .22 caliber rifle, 20-inch round barrel. Shoots three 
sizes of ammunition. 


The most popular .z2 caliber repeater ever placed on the market. 


WINCHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 
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Boys and Girls 


Winchester Medals for 
skill with the rifle 


‘The Gold Plated ‘‘Sharp- 
shooter’’ Medal goes to the 
boy or girl under 18 who 
makes the first grade score 
with a Winchester .22 rifle 
and Winchester ammunition, 


The Silver Plated ‘‘Marks- 
man’’ Medal goes to the 
boy or girl who makes the 


second grade score. 


Go to your dealer today; 
he will give you a sample 
target and booklet explain- 
ing the full conditions of 
the contest. This booklet 
also tells you how to get the 
best results from your Win- 
chester. ‘The dealer will also 
supply you with targets. 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write to Win- 
chester Repeating Arms 
Co., Dept. 129, New Haven, 
Conn. 
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